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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

■*  *  .     ,  • 

lnirodu5fton  to  the  New  Teftament.     By  John  David  Michaelis,  1 

ProfeflTor  in  the  Univcf fity  of  Gottingen,  &c.     Tranflated  from 

fourth  Edition  of  the  German^  and  cofifideraily  auimented  with  Noi 

and  a  DiJJertation  on  the  Origin  and  Compojition  of  the  three  fi 

Gofpels.    By  Herfaerl   Marfli,  B.  D.    F.  R.  S,    Fellow  of 

John's  College  Cambridge,    8vo.     6  vol,     Rivingtons,  1802. 

IN  no  country,  perhaps,  has  the  literary  tafie  undergone,  withir 
century,  a  greater  revolution  than  in  Germany.  As  laborio 
and  ufeful  fcholars  the  Germans  have  excelled  ever  fince  the^ra 
the  reformation  ;  and  fcience,  phyfical,  moral  and  political,  has  lo 
been  cultivated  among  them  with  great  fuccefs.  It  is  but  of  h 
years,  however,  'that  their  attention  has  been  generally  turned  to  t 
cultivation  of  their  own  language,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry  and  t 
Belles  lettres^  but  fo  far  are  we  from  admiring  their  tajiey  that  1 
would  rather  labour  through  the  moft  prolix  publications  on  la 
phyfic,  and  divinity,  of  the  grandfathexs  of  the  prefent  generafic 
than  wafte  our  time  on  fome  of  the  admired  produSions  of  Schill 
and  Kotzebue^  and  Wieland.  In  the  works  of  the  elder  authors  i 
formation  may  certainly  be  obtained  by  him  who  has  patience  to  < 
for  it.  In  thofe  of  the  latter  there  is  little  to  be  found  befides  (hoc 
ing  profanenefs,  or  tales  of  horror  calculated  to  frighten  children. 
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Such,  howevci;,  is  the  rage  for  what  is  called  poetry^  that  every 
ancient  writing  is,  by  the  prcfent  race  of  Germans,  confidered  as 
poetical  \  and  grave  divines,  or  rather  thofe,  who,  by  the  courtefy  of 
the  country,  are  called  divines,  inftead  of  co-operating  with  their 
JForefathers  to  illurh-ate,  by  various  erudition,  the  facred  text,  treat  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftament  as  a  coUeftion  of  oriental  fables. 
Hence  the  dull  abfurdities  of  Herder,  which  are  daily  done  into  Eng- 
lijh  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  doers  and  the  bookfeWers,  and  hence 
the  admiration  of  German  theology,  which  we  fo  often  meet  with  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  and  other  Journals  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  infinuate  that  there  are  no  fober  di- 
vines in  Germany.  In  a  country  fo  populous,  and  containing  about 
forty  univerfities,  there  are,  doubtlefs,  many  fuch  ;  and  the  work 
before  U5  is  a  proof  that  very  lately  there  was  in  it  at  leaft  one  theo- 
logical writer  who  had  no  occafion  to  fhrink  from  a  comparifon  with 
any  that  had  written  before  him.  It  is,  indeed,  the  merit  of  this 
tranflation  of  Michael lYs  Intr$du£fion  to  the  New  Tejiameni^  that  has 
induced  us  to  give  a  pretty  copious  account  of-  the  whole  of  it  to  out 
readers  ;  for,  the  firft  part  having  been  publiflied  feveral  years  before 
the  commenceiiicnt  of  our  critical  labours,  it  is  only  to  xhefecond  that 
our  attention  is  imperioufly  called  by  duty.  Of  the  firft  part  the 
learned  tranflator  gives  a  concife  yet  comprchenfive  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  . 

"  fach  chapter  contains  a  feparate  diflertation  on  fome  important  branch 
of  facred  criticifm.  In  the  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Teftament,  the  evidence  both  external  and  internal  is  arranged  in 
ft>  clear  and  intelligible  a  manner,  as  to  afford  conviction  even  to  thofiei, 
who  have  never  engaged  in  theological  inquiries:  and  the  experienced 
critic  will  find  the  fubject  difcuffed  in  fo  full  and  comprehenfive  a  manner, 
that  he  will  probably  pronounce  it  the  moft  complete  cfTay  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Teftament.that  ever  was  publirfied.  The  chapter,  which 
relates  to  the  infpiration  of  the  New  Teftament,  contains  a  variety  of  very 
fenfible  and  judicious  remarks;  and  though  the  intricacy  of  the  fubject  has 
fometimes  involved  our  author  in  obfcurity,  yet  few  vyriters  will  be  found 
who  have  examined  it  with  more  exact nefs.  The  language  of  the  New 
-  Teftament  is  analyfed  in  the  fourth  chapter  with  all  the  learning  and  inge- 
tiuily  for  which  our  author  is  fo  eminently  difiinguiihed. — In  the  fifth 
chapter,  where  he  examines  the  pafTages  which  the  Apofiles  and  Evangel ifts 
have  quoted  from  the  Old  Teftament,  he  takes  a  diftinct  view  of  the  ievetal 
parts  of  the  inquiry,  and  confiders  whether  thefe  quotations  were  made 
immediately  from  the  Septuagint,  or  were  tranflations  of  the  Hebrew;  whe- 
ther their  applicatibn  is  literal  or  typical;  and  whether  the  facred  writers 
did  t^ot  (bmetimes  accommodate  to  their  prefent  purpofe  exprelfions  and 
pafTages,  which  in  themfelves  related  to  different  fubjects.  •  In  the  fixth 
chapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
Teftament,  he  fliews  the  different  caufes  which  gave  them  birth,  and  de- 
duces clear  and  certain  rules  to  guide  U9  in  the  choice  of  that  which  is 
genuine. — The  feventh  chapter,  which  contains  a  review  of  the  antient 
verfions  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  not  only  critical  but  hiftorical,  and  com- 
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prifes  in  itfelf  fuch  a  variety  of  information,  as  makes  it  difficult  l< 
mine,  whether  it  mofl  excels  in  afibrding  entertainment  or  convey' 
Aruction.     The  eighth  chapter  relates  to  the  Greek  manufcripts,  an 
fome  previous  diireitations  in  regard  to  the'  lubjed  in  general,  corJ 
critical  and  hiltorical  account  of  all  the  maniticripts  oi  the  Greek 
raent,  w^hich  have  been  hitherto  collated. — The  qnclations  from  the 
Tellament,   in  the  works  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,   form  the  fubjed 
quiry  in  the  ninth  chapter,  in  which   our  author  examines  the  \ 
modes  in  which   it   is  fuppofed    that  thefe  quotations  \vere  madJ 
confiders  how  far  they  were   made   from  mere   memory,  and   ho 
we  may  confider  them  as  faithful  tranfcripts'from  the  raahufcripts  J 
New  Teftaraent,  which  the  writers  refpedively  ufed.     Having  th  J 
mined  the  text  of  the  Greek  Te lament,  its  various  readings,  and  the] 
grand  fources  from  which  they  muit  be  drawn,  namely,  the  Greek  j 
fcripts,  the  antient  verfions,  and  the  quotations  in  the  works  of  ecclefij 
writers,  he  proceeds,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  to  examine  fuch  readin 
either  are,  or  haVe  been  introduced  into  the  facred  text  on  mere  conje 
He  allows  that  critical  emendations,  which  have  no  reference  to  poi 
doctrine,  are  Ibmetimes  allowable;  but  he  highly  inveighs  againft  tlj 
gical  conjedlure,  and  maintains  that  it  is  inconliftent  to  adopt  the  I 
Teftament,  as  the  ftandard  of  belief  and  manners,  and  yet  to  alfert  th^ 
vilege  of  rejeding  or  altering,  without  authority,  whatever  contrad 
previoufly  alfumed  hypolhefis. — The  eleventh  chapter  contains  only  a 
nological  account  ef  the  authors  who  have  colleded  various  readings  tc 
Greek  Teftament:  but  the  twelfth  contains  a  very  excellent  review  c 
the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament  from  1514,  when  the  Con 
tenfian  was  printed,  down  to  the  prefent  time.     He  likewife  confider 
imperfections,  which  have  hitherto  attended  fuch  editions  as  are  pri 
with  various  readings,  and  delivers  the  plan,  and  the  rules,  on  which  a 
led  edition,  according  to  his  opinion,  (hould  be  formed.     The  laft  cha 
which  relates  to  the  marks-of  diftindion  in  the  Greek  Teftament,  am 
divifions  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  iacred  text, 
be  moil  interefting  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  examination  of  G 
manufcripts:  but  as  many  pra6lical  rules  are  deduced  from  the  inquir 
will  be  likewife  of  importance  to  every  man  who  is  employed  in  the  i 
of  divinity  at  large."  (Pref.  Pp.  3 — 6.) 

This  is  fo  full,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  juft  an  account  of  i 
is  prom i fed  in  the  firft  part  of  Michael is'j  Introdu^ion^  that  we  m 
difmifs  that  part  of  the  work  without  farther  notice,;  did  it  not 
tain  many  incidental  obfervations  of  the  higheft  importance; 
were  it  not  illuftrated  by  many  valuable  notes  of  the  tranflator.  S 
of  the  obfervations  will  be  found  exceedingly  ufeful ;  and  ft 
though  ingenipus,  both  groundlefs  and  dangerous;  nor  can  a  difFe 
charadter  be  given  of  the  notes  and  diflertations  ©f  the  editor,  v 
though  he  often  correds  his  author,  fometimes,  we  think,  fails 
error  himf^lf.  We  (hall,  therefore,  proceed  rapidly  through 
whole  work,  dwelling  only  on  fuch  particulars  as  have  not  been 
ticed  by  Mr.  Marfh  in  this  concifc  review  ;  dating,  occafion 
fuch  additional  arguments  as  occur  to  us  in  fupport  of  the  ti 
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and,  \^ith  becoming  deference  to  learnifig,  genius, .  and  integrity^ 
cautioning  our  readers  againft  fuch  hypothefes  as  appear  to  us  unfup« 
ported  or  dangerous. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  which  treats  "  of  the  title  ufually  given  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the  only  thing  of  importance  is  the 
reafon  afligned  why  the  Apoftles,  who  fo  often  quote  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  rar^-^ly  quote  thofeof  the  New.  **'.They  were, 
at  that  time,'*  fays  Michaelis,  **  too  recent,  and  too  little  known  to 
the  Chriftians,  in  general,  to  form  a  fubjeft  of  quotation,  fince  other- 
wife  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have  omitted,  in  writing  his  firft  epiftle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  quote,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  Gofpel  of 
St  Matthew,  whofe  writings  bore  tcftimony  to  the  refurredlion  of 
Jefus." 

But  <*this  remark,"  as  Mr.  Marfti  obferves,  "  pre-fuppofes  that 
the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  before  the  firft  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Owen,  but  denied  by  Fabricius, 
Mill,  Lardnei,  and  Semler.  Befides,  if  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  the 
dialed:  of  Paleftine,  as  our  author  fuppofes,  it  would  hdVe  been  ufe- 
lefs  to  refer  the  Corinthians  to  a  work  written  in  a  language  to  which 
they  were  utter  ftrangers.*'  (Vol.  I.  p.  347.)  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  St.  Paul  could  hardly  quote  with  propriety  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew  as  bearing  tcftimony  to  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  he  fays  to  the  Corinthians ; 
*'  I  delivered  unta  you  firft  of  all,  that  which  I  alfo  nceived,  how 
that  Chrift  died  for  our  fins,  according  to'the  Scriptures  :  and  that  he  1^ 

was  buried,  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day^  according  to  the  .  ' 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  feen  &c."  but  the  Apoftle  every  where 
declared,  and  appealed  to  <'  the  demonftration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  with  which  he  preached,**  that  f^he  neither  received  the  gof- 
pel (of  which  the  rcfurredion  of  Jefus  was  a  moft  important  artjcleV 
of  man^  neither  was  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jefus  Chrift.*  ' 
Some  ground  would  have  been. afforded  for  calling  the  truth  of  thefc 
declarations  in  queftion,  had  he  referred  to  any  man,  even  to  St. 
Matthew,  as  an  authority ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  reference  is  with 
great  propriety  omitted.       •         , 

The  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  '  ^ 

Teftament,  is  divided  into  twelve  feflions,  of  which  the  firft  is  em- 
ployed iQ  evincing  the  importance  of  the  enquiry. 

"  Its  influence. is  fuch  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  furprife^  tliat  the  adyer-. 
fafies  of  Chri*f{i^nity  have  ngt  conflantly  made  their  firft  attacks  upon  this 
quarter.  For^  if  they  admit  thefe  writings  to  be  as  antient  as  we  pretend^ 
and  really  com pofed  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  though  we 
cannot  from  thefe  premifes  aloTie  immediately  conclude  them  to  be  divinely 


*  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  Gal.  i.  12. 
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infpired,  yet  an  undeniable  confeqiience  is  the  truth  and  divinity  of  t 
ligion  ittdf.  The  apcilles  allude  frequently  in  their  epiflles  lo  the  \ 
miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the  Chriflian  converts  I 
impofition  of  hands,  in  confirmation  of  the  da6trine  delivered  in 
^fpeeches  and  writings; — but  to  write  in  this  manner,  if  nothing  of  the 
had  ever  happened,  would  require  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  effroi 
that  he,  who  pofleffed  it,  would  not  only  expofe  himfelf  to  the  utmofl 
cule,  butgiving  his  adverfanes  the  faireft  opportunity  to  deledl  his  impo. 
would  ruin  the  caule,  which  he  attempted  to  fupport.*'v(Pp.  4,  5.) 

On  this  account  Michaelis  thinks  that  the  epiftles,  if  allowe 
be  genuine,  whether  written  by  infpiration  or  not,  afford  evidenc 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion  fupcrior  even  to  that  which  the 
pels  contain  ;  but  for  this  diftindion  we  perceive  no  ground, 
four  G'fpelsy  together  with  the  ASis  tf  the  Apojihsy  record  fo  m 
miracles  of  Chrift  publicly  performed  among  a  people  who  abho 
his  name  and  his  do£)^rine,  that  if  thefe  books  be  allowed  to  be 
nuine,  it  is  impoflible  to  qfleftioir  the  origin  of  Chriflianity* 

We  have  in  this  fe£lion  a  very  impertinent  hypotfiefis  of  I 
Semier,  to  which  Mr.  Marfh  feems  to  pay  infinitely  greater  reg 
thah  it  defcrve?.  He  fuppofes,  forfooth,  that,  in  the  12th,  13th,  ; 
14th  chapters  of  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  5t.  PauTallu 
**  Tiot  to  fnpernatural  gifts,  but  merely  to  certain,  offices  in  the  chur 
the  exercife  of  which  required  only  natural  knwuUdge  and  ability  \  s 
that  tht  gift  of  tongues  refpeSs  thofe  foreigners  who  were  employ 

;  as  minifters  i[>  the  Corinthian  church,  in  order  that  ilrangcrs  w 

frequented  the  city,  whether  Syrians,  Arabians,  or  Egyptian^  mi^ 
hear  the  gofpel  in  their  native' language/'  {Pp.  7,  8.) 

In  the  work  before  us  Michaelis  treats  this  hvpothefis  with  merit 
contempt ;  but  it  feems  he  had  lived  to  change  his  opinion,  as  appe: 
from  his  commentary  on  the  epiftle,  which  ^as  publifhed  in  1791 
He  docs  not,  indeed,  even  there  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  &mli 
which  flill  feems  to  him  extremely  improbable ;  but  he  thinks  that  t 
number  of  enthufiafts  who,  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  imagined  thei 
felves  pofTeflTed  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  were  fuperior  to  the 

^  who  had  really  fuch  endownients.     He  founds  this  opinion,  in  pa 

<*  on  the  ridiculous  diforder  which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  coi 
munity  in  the  ufe  of  the  gift  of  tongues;**  a  diforder  which 
gceatly  aggravates,  unlefs  he  derived  his  information  from  fome  oth 
fource  than  the  firft  epiftle  to  that  community  ;  and  then  he  t; 
umphantly  aljcs ;  **  Are  talents  like  thefe  th^  gifts  of  the  He 
Ghoft?" 

In  reply  both  to  our  author  and  to  Semler,  it  is  to  be  obfervc 


«■ 


*  See  this  argument  clearly,  tliough  concifely  dated,  at  the  end  of  I 
Gleig's  Sermons,  lately  publifhed. 
f  See  Mr.  Mar(b*s  Bote  at  p,  3^0, 
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that  St.  Paul  exprefsly  writes  of  the  gift  cxf  tongues  in  the  church  of 
Corinth  as  ot  a  miraculous  gift ;  for  he  claffes  it  with  "  the  gift  of 
healing,  and  the  working  of  miracles,"*  and  fays  that  *^  tongues  are 
for  a  fign— f/;  <7i^|x4^ov — not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to^them  that 
believe  npt/'f  I^  appears,  likewife,  that  thofe  fnfpired.men  valued 
themfelves,  each  upon  his  own  particular  gift,  and  defpifed  in  com- 
parifon  with  it  the  gifts  of  others;  that  in  confequence  of  this  mii- 
tual  contempt  and  jealoufy,  charity  was  completely  violated  among 
the  Corinthian  converts  ;  that  there  was  then  no  regular  fubordination 
in  their  cHurch  ;  and  that  thofe  who  we^e.  gifted  with  tongue?,  upon 
the  appearance  of  an,  unconverted  heathen  in  the  aflembly,J  were 
*  ready  to  interrupt  the  prophet?  or  preachers  who  were  edifying  the 
believers.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  aflfembly,  as  Mi- 
chael is  feems  to  have  fuppofed,  fpoke  at  the  fame  time,  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  prophet s\  i\\tfpeakers  with  trngues,  and  the  interpreters 
of  tongues,  often  fpoke  all  at  once,  contending  each  for  "  his  own 
pfalm,  his  own  do6trine,  his  own  tongue,  his  own  revelation,  &c."' 
as  the  moft  important  to  be  attended  to.  This  was,  indeed,  very  im- 
proper conduft  ;  but  it  was  not  more  improper  than  the  condu6l  of 
Balaam,  who  yet  prophefied  by  the  fpirit  of  God — eis  ayiiieiov — for  a 
fign  to  Balak ;  or  than  the  general  conduft- of  thofe,  of  whloiM  we  are 
aifured  there  have  been  many,  "  who  have  prophefied  in  the  name 
of  Chrift,  and  in  his  name  have  caft  out  devils,  and  done  many  won- 
derful works,  who  were  yet  fuch  workers  of  iniquity,  that,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  they  fliall  be  difmiffed  with,  *  Dt-part  from  me,  I 
never  kuew  you."  §  - 

.  The  gift  of  tongues,  like  every  other  miraculous  endowment,  was 
bcftowed^  not  for  the  fake  of  him  who  received  it,  but  «?  ffv}/x£/cv, 
for  a  fign  to  the  unconverted  ;  but  that  it  might  operate  in  this  way, 
there  was  no  neceflity  that  eyery  man,  on  whofemind  the  words  of  a 
foreign  language  had  been  miraculoufly  impreffed,  fliould  be  at  the 
fame  time  endowed  with  more  than  common  wifdom.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  evident  pi'opriety  in  the  cafe  being  occafionally  far  other- 
wife.  St.  Paul  fpake  with  tongues  more  than  all  the  Chriftians  of 
Corinth ;  but  had  that  gift  been  beftowed  on  none  but  fuch  as  he, 
it  would  have  been  attributed  by  unbelievers,  not  to  the  miraculous 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  But  to  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy  by  which 
foreign  languages  are  ufually  learned.  This  could  hardly  be ,  done, 
ivhen  it  was  perceived  to  be  in  the  pofTeflion  of  men,  who  evinced  by 
their  own  conduiSl  in  the  inftrudion  of  others,  that  they  knew  not 


*   1  Cor  xii.  9,  10.  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 

J  That  unbelievers,  at  that  period,  went  occafionally  into  the  afTemblies 
of  Chrift jrfns,  has  been  obferved  by  Grotius,  and  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
Ads  xiii.  44.  §  St.  Mat.  vii.  22. 

how 
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how  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  either  to  be  acquired  or  qonc 
nicated. 

In  the  fecond  feSion  of  this  chapter  the  objeftions  which 
been  urged  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  ^evv  T' 
merit,-by  Lord  Bolingbrok?  and  others  among  the  moderns,  an 
Fauftus  the  Manichasan  among  the  antients,   are  confidcred, 
completely  refuted.  .  In  the  third  fedion,  our  author,  after  Eufel 
divides  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  into  o/uKAoyw|<.sya,  or  b( 

of     undoubted     authority;      ay/Asyc/i,£y»,    yy«^»/i*<»  ^  wv    o^i    Twj    ffoXA 

**  doubtful,   but  acknowledged  by  the  moft  to  be  genuine  ;" 
jJoQa,  or.  fpurious.     Among  the  books  which   he   reckons  doub 
arc  the  Apocalypfgy  the  Ep'tjlle  to  the  Hebrews^   the  fecond  J^pijii 
St.  Peter y   the  feeond  and  third  Epijiles  of  St,  John,  and  the  Ev'tfi\ 
St,  Jude,     His  general  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  authenticity  of 
New  Teftament,  are  confined  to  the  books  of  undoubted  authori 
and  from  thefe  are  excluded,  at  leaft,   in  this  chapter,  the  Cath- 
Epiftle  of  St.  James,  not  becaufe  he,himfelf  has  any  doubt  eithei 
its  authenticity,  or  of  its  having  been  written, by  an  apoftle,  but 
caufe  fuch  doubts  were  entertained  by  Eufebius,  and  other  emin 
writers  of  the  antient  church. 

'*  Our  prefent  inquiry  will  be  confined  to  the  Homologoumena,  not 
refpedl  to  each  book  in  particular,  a  matter  belonging  to  I  he  lecond  par 
this  work,  but  in  refped  to  thefe  writings  in  general.  Thefe  Homolog 
jiiena  we  receive  as  the  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, ; 
Paulj  for  the  fame  realbns  as  we  believe  the  writings  to  be  genui 
which  are  afcribed  to  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Poljbius,  Cicero,  C?e 
Livy,  &c,  namely,  becaufe  they  have  been  received  as  fuch,  without  c< 
tradidion,  from  the  earliell  ages,  virhen  it  was  eafy  to  obtain  the  bed 
formation,  and  becaufe  they  contain  nothing  which  excites  the  fmaliefl 
picion  of  the  contrary.  In  fact,  this  argument,  when  applied  to  the  fac 
writings,  h  much  ftronger  than  vvhen  applied  to  the  greateJl  part  of  profi 
writers,  fince  the  teftiraonies  alledged  to  fupport  the  authenticity  of 
Kew  Teftament  come  much  nearer  to  the  times  in  which  its  authors  liv 
than  thofe  adduced  in  favour  of  many  Greek  and  Roman  claflics,  wh 
authority  wj^s  never  doubted.  And  thfefe  were  read  originally  only  by  a  lir 
nation,  and  in  a  fingie  corner  of  the  world,' w^hile  the  New  Teftament ' 
read,  and  received  as  genuine  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  its  ad^ 
faries  a^rwell  as  by  its  friends,  in  countries  the  moft  remote,  ancl  moil ' 
ferent  from  each  other  in  language  and  manners,  acknowledged  in  e\ 
Chriftian  community  as  a  work  of  the  ApoftlVs  and  Evangelift^,  not  onl) 
the  orthodox  Chriftians,  but  alfo  by  thole  who  difl'ented  from  the  eftablil 
rule  of  faith,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  latter,  at  the  fame  time  1 
they  acknowledged  the  writings  in  general  to  be  genuine,  contended 
certain  pailages  were  corrupted :  till  a  {e6i  arofe  in  the  eaftern  part  of  ^ 
a  fed  ignorant  of  the  Greckn  Hterature  and  language,  which  thought  ] 
per  to  pronounce  the  Ntew  Teftament  to  be  fpurious,  becaufe  the  prec< 
of  the  Gofpel  contradided  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.  But  if  tl 
writings  were  forged  in  the  period  that  elapfed  between  the  death  of 
Apoftles,  and  the  earlieft  evidence  for  their  authenticity,  how  was  it 
fi^le  to  introduce  them  at  once  into  the  various  Chrifllan  communi 
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whofe  connexion  was  intoruepted  by  diftance  of  place,  mnd  difference  of 
language  ?  And  thofe  difciples  of  the  ApoOles  which  were  dill  alive  would 
furely  not  have  fistiled  to  detedt  and  confute  fp  glaring  an  iropofiure* 

*'  It  is  generally  thought  fufficient  to  (hew  the  writing!%  of  a  claiiic  author 

to  be  genuine,  if  fome  one  among  the  antients  has  merely,  fpoken  of  the 

workj  as  Cicero,  Hirtius,  and  Suetonius  hav<$  done  of  Csefar's  defer iptions 

of  his  own  campaigns,  without  quoting  pafTages  from  the  book  itfelf.     But 

it  may  be  objedled,— *  It  is  poilible,  indeed,  that  Caefar  may  have  written 

fuch  a  treatife,  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  Commentaries,  which 

we  afcribe  to  him  as  their  author,  were  the  fame  which  Cicero,  Hirtius, 

and  Suetonius  read  ?    Is  it  credible  that  Caefar  was  the  author  of  a  hlAory 

in  which  fo  frequent,  remarks  are  interfperfed  to  the  difpara^ement  of  the 

Germans,  remarks  which  excite  even  a  fufpicion  of  their  timidity,  when  it 

is  faid  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  work>  that  the  Gauls  themfelves  ac^ 

knowledged  the  Germans  to  be  their  fuperiors  in  bravery  ?    Can  futbicions 

like  thefe  proceed  from  a  general  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  indeoted  to 

bis  German  auxiliaries  for  the  vidory  of  Pharfaiia,  a  circumflance  again 

omitted  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bellum  Civile?  Are  thefe  the  Commentaries 

fo  commended  by  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  and  to  which  the  latter  applied  the 

obfervalion :  prscrepta,  non  pracbita  Bicultas  fcriptoribus  videtur  ?   Could 

thefe  Commentaries  have  exifted  in  the  days  of  Florus,  who  likewife  de« 

fcribes  the  battle  of  Pharfaiia,  and  eflimates  the  number  in  both  armies  at 

three  hundred  thoufand,  befides- the  auxiliaries,  when  the  number  given  ia 

the  Commentaries  is  fo.confiderably  inferior?  Could  Florus  have  been  bet* 

ter  acquainted  with  the  fiate  of  the  army  than  Caefar,  and  would  he  have 

neg!e6ted  to  derive  his  intelligence  from  the  bedpoffible  accounts,  had  fuch 

accounts  ^t  that  time  exiQed  r 

"'Objedlions  like  thefe  to  the  authenticity  of  Caefar  would  be  an(wered 
by  every  critic  in  cladical  literature  not  with  a  ferioas  reply,  but  with  a 
fmile  of  contempt.  Yet  weak  and  trivial  as  thefe  arguments  may  appear, 
they  are  (tronger  than  fuch  as  can  with  juftice  be  applied  to  the  writings  of 
the  New  Teftament,  which  is  not  only  mentioned  by  the  eariied  fathers  at 
being  written  by  thofe  Apoi^les  and  Evangelifls,  to  whom  we  afcribe  them, 
but  quoted  and  explained  at  fuch  confiderable  length,  as  leaves  no  poflibi- 
lity  of  a  doubt,  that  the  writings,  to  which  they  allude,  are  the  very  (ame  with 
thofe  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  under  that  title."  (Pp.24 — 2$.) 

'The  force  of  this  reafoning  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  to  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  we  are  mod  defirous  to  pleafe,  for  the  length  of  the 
extraiSl,  though  we  (hould  be  compelled  to  pafs  over  more  curforily 
than  we  had  intended,  fome  of  our  author's  lefs  important  conjeftures. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  fe6l ions,  though  eflential  parts  of  the  chapter, 
there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  particular  attention  ;  but  in  the  fixtb 
we  have  a  very  fatisfa£toryi  tnough  rather  a  confined,  view  of  the 
evidence  ariling  from  the  teftimoni^s  of  the  fathers  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  writers  ef  the  firft  centuries.  For  a  more  complete  detail  of 
thofe  teftiraonies,  the  author,  with  great  propriety,  refers  to  Lardner; 
from  whom,  however,  as  from  all  other  divmes,  he  differs  refpedlinfl; 
St.  Clement's  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthiais,  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  calls  in  queflton  on  the  moft  ffivoloiis  groiinds^  as  his  editor  and 
tranflator  very  clearly  (hews, 

But 
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But  though  Mr.  Marfh  oppofes  his  opinion  -with  refj-cS  to  th 
epiftle  of  St.  Clement,  he  feems  to  coincide  with  him  in  reje 
as  fpurious  all  the  other  writings  of  the  apoftolical  fathers. 


*'  Not  only^the  adverfaries,  but  alfo  the  friends  of  Chriflianity, 
fufpecled  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  afcribed .  to  the  apoilolic  fa 
notwithfianding  the  immenfe  erudition  beflowed  on  thcra   by  Co 
Uflier,  Pearfon,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  at  the  end  of  the  lad,  and  begii 
of  the  preTent  century.    Lardner  has  clearly  Oiewn  that  all  the  woq 
Clement  are  fpurious,  except  his  iird  epiAle  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
that  is  fufpeded  by  our  author ;  and  Dr.  Sender,  who  has  made  a 
particular  fludy  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  perhaps  than  any  man  that 
lived,  doubts  the  authenticity  of  all  the  writings  afcribea  to  the  apo 
fathers/'  (P.  360.) 

Of  Dr.  Semler's  writings,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marfh,  we  k 
nothing ;  but  if  they  really  weaken  the  reafoning  of  Biihop  Pe 
fo  much,  as,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  to  bring  into  doubt  th 
thenticity  of  the  (horter  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  which  were  pubtifh 
Voffius,  we  do  not  fay  that  we  (bail  be  forry  for  the  confequej 
for  we  truft  that  truth  is  the  firft  and  moil  important  objeft  o^i 
our  purfuits.  In  that  cafe*  however,  we  fliall  certainly  be  tempt^ 
queuion  the  authenticity  of  a  great  part  of  the  New  Teftament, 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  Old.  That  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftia 
ever  queilioned  the  authenticity  of  thefe«epift]es  is  a  piece  of  infor 
tion  quite  new  to  us ;  but  we  have  long  known  that,  among  believ 
preibyterians  and  independents  have  wifhed  to  queflion  their  aut( 
ticity,  and  that,  when  they  faw  that  Pearfon's  arguments  could  no 
anfvvered,  they  have  come  forward  with  the  loud,  though  abort 
cry  of  interpolation.  The  reafon  of  this  is  very  obvious.  No  i 
can  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  and  cal 
queftion  the  apoftolical  inftiturion  of  diocefan  cpifcopacy.  Thi 
the  real  caufe  of  the  objcftions  urged  by  our  antagonifts  to  the 
thenticity  of  thefe  epiftles,  but  they  dare  not  direfily  avow  it, 
they  ftiould  be  convidcd  of  the  grofieft  prejudice.  They  chai 
therefore,  the  mode  of  their  attack.  ,  **  Without  pretending, 
they,  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  the  original  cbnftitution  of 
Chriftian  church,  we  are,  at  leaft,  fure  that  its  government  is 
mpn  important  than  its  faith  ;  but  Ignatius,  in  the  writings  wl 
are  now  afcribed  to  him,  infifts  upon  obedience  to  the  biftiop  i 
fuch  inceflant  zeal  that  it  feems  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  by  far  the  i 
important,  if  not  the  only,  duty  of  a  Chriftian."  This  feems  to  tl 
fo  very  abfurd,  that  reverence,  as  they  pretend,*  for  the  memor 
an  apoftolic  father,  compels  them  to  conclude  that  the  epiftles  of 
natius,  if  not  abfolute  forgeries,  have  been  grofsly  interpolated, 
are  unworthy  of  regard* 

*  See  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen's  Lectures  on  £ccleiia(iical  Hi/ior 
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But  this  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  contents  of  Ignatius's  epiftles. 
He  infifts,  indeed,  ftrenuoufly  on  the  duty  .of  obedience  to  the  bifhop  ; 
becaufe  otherwife  the  people  could  not  have  "  one  fupplication,  one 
mind,  one  hope,  ice,*'  and  fuch  exhortations  were  peculiarly  proper 
at  that  period,  when  the  title  of  Bijhop  was  firft  given  exclufively  to 
the  higheft  order  of  the  Chriftian  priefihcod.  Hitherto  the  gover- 
nors of  churches  had  been  called  awocrroXoi,  or  ayyiXoi,  and  the  churches 
of  Afia  Minor  had  been  under  the  fuperintendance  of  St.  John  the 
Apoftle,  and  feven  angels  or  biftiops,  as  appears  from  the  Apocalypfe. 
St.  John  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  when,,  as 
•we  learn. from  Theodorite,*  it  was  refolved  to  drop  the  title  of  apoftle, 
and  fubftitute  that  of  biftiop  in  its  places  ^nd  as  the  people  had  been 
accuftomed  to  call '  their  fpiritual  governor  aroo-loXoj,  or  ocyyo^o^,  it  be- 
came.Ignatius,  who  had  been,  for  forty  years,  honoured  with  thefe 
titles  himfelf,  and  whofe  influence  muft  have  been  great  on  account 
of  his  age  and  his  appfbaching  martyrdom,t  to  convince  thofe  to 
vrhom  he  wrote,  that  the  reverence  due  to  the  office  was  not  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  change  of  its  name.  This  is,  indeed,  fo  very  obvious, 
that  what  has  been  ufually  urged  as  an  objedlion  to  the  epiftles  of 
Ignatius,  appears  to  us  internal  evidence  <if  their  authenticity,  for  if 
credit  be  due  to  Theodorite's  account  of  the  refolution  entered  into 
.  on  the  death  of  St.  John,  exhortations  more  feafonable  could  not  have 
beefi  given. 

From  the  teftimonies  of  Haeretics,  and  efpecially  of  Marcion,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  our  author  infers,  in  the 
fcventh  fedlion,  that  in  all  the  countries  which  lay  between  Sinope 
and  Rome,  the  books,  >  which  he  calls  Homologoumena,  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be^  genuine.  The  teftimonies  of  this  kind,  which 
afford  fUch  pofitive'  evidence,  have  not  been  collefted  with  the  fame 
diligence  as  thofe  of  the  orthodox  fathers  ;  though  they  are  certainly 
entitled  to  equal  credit.  In  the  eighth  fe6lion  much .  ftrefs  is  de- 
fervedlv  laid  on  the  teftimonies  of  Jewifli  and  Heathen  writers,  more 
efpecially  of  Celfus  and  Porphyry,  t^yo  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name, 
and,  therefore,  witneffes  the  moft  unexceptionable  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Teftament.  In  the  ninth  fedlion  it  is  fliewn  that  there 
were  verfions  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Syriac  and  Latin  in  the  end 
of  the  firft  or  beginning  of , the  fecond  century  ;  and,  in  the  tenth  fec- 
lion,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Homolpgoumena 
is  ftated  with  great  perfpicuity  and  force. , 

Among  the  incidental  obfervations  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Marfb  in  his 
general  view  of  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  one  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
ie6^ion  which  throws  light  on  a  particular  part  of  St.  Paul's  conduft, 
of  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  any  where  elfe  feen  a  rational 


*  In  1  Tim.  Cap.  iir. 

+  Our  learned  readers  need  not  be  informed  thit  Ignatius  was  under  fen- 
tence  of  death  wlien  be  wrote  llie  cpiilies  in  qaeition. 

account. 
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account.  The  objcft  of  the  feftion  is  to  (hew  the  coincidence  of  th< 
accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Teftament,  with  the  hiftory  of  th 
times  to  which  thofe  accounts  relate  ;  and  the  part  of  St.  Paul's  con 
du6l  tp  which  we  aHude,  is  the  appearance  which  he  made  befor 
Ananias  and  the  council  in  Jerufalem.  Here,  as  our  author  obfervcj 
the  fearned  have  met  with  confiderable  difficulties. 

**  1.  Who  this  Ananias  was?  aqueflion  which  Krebs  has  explained  in  h 
remarks  taken  from  Jofephas,  having  Ihewn  him  to  be  the  foh  of  Nebetkn 
2,  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  Chronology  that  Ananias  was  called  •< 
that  time  High  Prieft,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofephus,  that  the  time  of  h 
holding,  that  office  was  much  earlier.  S.  How  it  comes  to  pals  that  S 
Paul  fays,  /  wist  mtf  iretkreH,  that  he  was  the  High  Priest ;  fince  tiie  extern; 
marks  of  office  muft  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not:  a  jeft  woul 
have  ill  fuited  the  gravity  of  a  tribunal,  and  a  fairehood  iiill  lefs  the  chara< 
ter  of  St.  Paul. 

"  On  all  thefe  obfcurities  is  thrown  the  fulleft  light,  as  foon  a*?  we  ex; 
mine  the  fpecial  hiftory  of  that  per iod.-r- Ananias,  the  fon  of  Nebedeni,  wi 
High  Prieii  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  fupplied  the  Jew 
witli  corn  from  Egypt,  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in. the  fotirt 
year  of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Ads.  St.  Pau 
therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerufalem  at  that  period,  could  not  ha\ 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that,  dignity.  Soon  after^tl: 
holding  of  the  firft  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerufalem,  Ananias  was  di 
poiTeffed  of  his  office,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Rome, ^v hence  he  wasaftei  wan 
releafed,  and  returned  to  Jerufalem. — In  the  mean  time,  Jonathan,  thou^ 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circuroftances  of  his  elevation,  had  bee 
raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in  the  Jewilh  church.  Between  the  death  • 
Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  High  Priefihood 
Ifmael,  who  was  inverted  with  thit  office  by  Agrippa,  elapfed  an  inlervs 
in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precifely  in  ih 
interval  that  St.  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufalem:  and  the  Saiihedri; 
being  deftitute  of  a  prefident,  he  (Ananias)  undertook,  of  his  own  autliotit 
the  difcharge  of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyrann 
It  is  poffible,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  J 
rufaleny,  might  be  ignbrant  that  Ananias,  who  had  been  difpofrefled  of  tl 
Priefthood,  had  taken  upon  hinifelfa  truft  to  which  he  was  not  entitlec 
he  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  exclaim,  /  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  Wi 
the  High  Priest !  Admitting  him,  on.  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainte 
with  the  fa6l,  the  expreffion  muft  be  coniidered,  as  an  indirect  reproof,  ai 
a  tacit  refufal  to  recognize  ufurped  authority."  (Pp.  51-^53.) 

This  detail,  which  our  author  fupports  by  direc!^  references  to  Jof 
phus,  hot  only  throws  the  cleared  light  on  apaflage  which  ha?  hithc 
to  been  involved  in  obfcurity/  but  alfo  (hews  that  the  whole  hifto: 
pf  St.  Paul's  imprifonment ;  the  confpiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews,  wi 
the  confent  of  the  Sanhedrim  j  and  their  petition  to  Feftus  to  fer 
him  from  Caefarea  to  Jerufalem,  are  fads  which  correfpeind  to  tl 
hiftory  of  the  times. 

In  the  twelfth  feSion  the  author  removes  the  objeflions  whi( 

Jiave  been  fometimes  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftarae 

'  .  fro 
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from  the  contradiSions  real  or  apparent  between  the  hiftorical  parts 
of  it  and  the  accounts  of  profane  authors.  Wherever  the  evangelifts 
~  really  differ  from  Jofephus  and  other  writers,  he  proves,  in  the  moft 
fatistaftory  manner,  that,  inde{)endent  of  infpiration,  which  in  the 
prefent  inquiry  he  properly  overlooks,  the  fulleft  credit  is  due  to  the 
former  authors ;  that  they  had  the  heft  n^eans  of  information,  as 
well  as  the  fmalleft  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  truth ;  and  that 
of  the  contracli&ions,  which  at  iirft  fight  appear  real,  fome  ^re  only 
apparent. 

In  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament,  Michaelis, 
like  Lardner,  makes  no  ufe  of  the  teftimony  of  fpurious  writings. 
Hence,  he  refers  not  to  the  Canons  called  Apoftolical,  though  in  one 
of  them  we  have  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  as 
they  are  received  by  proteftants,  and  of  the  New,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypfe,  which  alone  is  omitted.     We  readily  admit  that 
he  has  completely  proved  the  authenticity  of  the  books  called  Homo- 
logoumena,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  writings  which  are  in  any 
fenfe  fpuripus  ;  but  the  Canons,  to  which  we  allude,  though  neither 
difiated  by  the  apoftles,  nor  written  by  St.  Clement,  are  entitled  to' 
^  degree  of  refpedS,  to  which  no  work  forged  in  the  name  of  an  indi-i 
vidual  can  juftly  lay'claim.     They  are  indifputably  of  high  antiquity ; 
for  they  are  referred  to  as  antient  ecclefiaftical  canons,  by  Athanafms, 
Bafil  the  Great,  and  the  council  of  Nice.     They  feem  to  have  been 
compiled  by  feveral  fynods  in  the  third  century,  and  colleded,  not  all 
at  once,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  enaded;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the)'  formed  the  rule  of  difcipline  for  the  eaftern  part  of  the  primi* 
tive  Church.     They  afford,  therefore,  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  fenfe 
of  that  Church  refpeding  the  authenticity  of  the  books  attributed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James  ;  for  though 
the  canon  mentions  the  Apoftolical  Q^njiiiutionsy  attributing  them  to 
Clement,  it  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  that  work  is  intro- 
duced, that  a  diftinftion  was  made  between  it  and  the  canonical  writ- 
ings.    Indeed  it  appears  evident  to  us  that  the  whole  claufe  relating 
to  Clement  and  the  Conftitutions^  has,  at  fome  period .  fubfequent  to 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  (anno  367,)  been  tagged  to  the  Canon  by 
fome  unlkilful  hand*  ;  for  the  Laodicean  Canon,  which  enumerates 

the 


•  The  learned  and  primitive  Bi(hop  Beveridge  thinks  otherwife.  The 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  are,  in  the  canon,  enumerated  thus;  "  The 
four  gofpels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  ^i\d  John;  fourteen  epiftles  of  Pauli 
two  of  Peter  \  three  of  John\  one  of  James  \  one  o^  Jude\  two  epiftles  of 
Clement  \  and  the  Constitutions  for  you  biftiops,  publilhed  by  me^^nfjuw — 
'  Clement,  iii  eight  books,  which  are  not  to  be  divulged  to  all,  becaufe  of 
the  myftical  things  contained  in  it;  and  the  ac>sof  us  the  apoltles.'^  The 
bidiop  infers  from  the  infertion  of  the  words  di  c^u,  that  the  collector  of 
thefe  canons,  and  the  publiiher  of  ih^  constitutions  neither  was,  nor  pretended 
to  be  the  Clement  whofe  two  epillles  are  mentioned  after  the  epiftie  of 

JuJe  I 
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the  facred  books.  Teems  to  be  a  mere  tranfcript  of  the  apoftolica] 
canon ;    and  in  it  no  mention  \%  made  either  of  Clement's  Epiftles  or 


»f  the  ConAitutions. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Pinkerton'j  Modern  Geography. 
{Continued  from  FoLXF  11,  p.  I'ib.) 

OF  a  work  comprehending  fo  immenfe  a  mafs  of  multifarious  in* 
formation,  it  is  evident  that  any  account  which  we  can  give 
muft  be  very  circumfcribed  and  partial.     A  detailed  analyfls  of  it  is 

^  plainly  impoffibl^.  We  can,  therefore,  charaderife  ttonly  in  general 
terms,  and,  by  producing  fomc  fpecimens,  enable  our  readers  to  eftJ- 
mate  for  themfeives^  the  kind  and  degree  of  inftrudion  and  amufe^ 
ment  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford.  Of  the  plan  we  have  been  at 
confiderable  pains  to  exhibit  a  pretty  full  and  correal  idea ;  and  of  the 
execution  we  cannot  but  fpeak,  on  the  whole,  in  the  language  of  the 
moft  decided  approbation.  Nor  has  our  opinion  been  formed  on  a 
hafty  and  inattentive^  but  on  a  cool,  deliberate,  and,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  repeated,  perufat.  We  therefore  recommend  this  fyflem  to  the 
public,  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  as  a  capital  produ£lion,  with 
which  there  is  nothing  in  the  £ngli(h  language  that  deferves  at  all  to 
be  compared.     It  is  a  monument  undoubtedly  of  lingular  induilry,  ol 

y  extenfive  knowledge,  and  of  difcriminating  judgment.  One  eminent 
advantage  the  reader  will  find  in  it,  which  he  will  find  in  no  pre- 
ceding fyftem;  and  that  is  the  fcrupulous  punctuality  with  whicb  the 
author  has  conftantly  quoted  his  authorities.  This,  it  will  univerfally 
be  acknowledged,  is  an  improvement  of  the  higheft  magnitude,  which, 
while  it  places,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  light,  the  patient  refearch  and 
candid  good  faith  of  the  writer,  is  productive  of  /nany  defirable  con- 
sequences to  the  reader.  It  not  only  infpires  him  with  rational  truft 
in  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  his  inftru6tor,  but  by  indicating  the  pro- 
per fources  of  information,  furni&es  him,  in  any  cafe  of  difficulty  or 
doubt,  with  the  readieft  means  of  deciding  for  himCelf. 

Our  firft  extradts  from  Mr.  P.'s  book  fhall  be  his  fketches  of  En- 
gl i(b  and  of  French  manners,  which,  vi^e  think,  are  well  drawn,  and 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

**  The  Engliih  are  generally  efteemed  to  exceed  in  the  ufe  of  animal 
food  ;  but,  after  the  recent  importations  of  French  emigrants  of  all  clafleSj 
this  pofition  begins  to  be  doubted.     If  itomachic  dileaies  be  really  mor^ 


Jude:  and  he  offers  fome  plauHble  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  that 
the  Constitutions  were  pubUfliedj  and  the  Apoitolical  Canons  colleded  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  thai  he  mufl  be,  mil- 
taken  ;  R)r  Clement  of  Alexandria  could  not  liMve  called  the  acts  of  the  Ajuos* 

frequent 
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frequent  than  in  other  countries,  they  may  morejuftly  be  afcribed  to  oor 
potations  of  heavy  malt  liquor,  which  defervedly  Itrike  foreigners  as  a  ffn- 
gularity  in  Englilh  diet.  Even  our  lighteft  liquors  of  that  fort  have  not 
efcaped  their  remark ;  for  a  late  French  traveller  has  obferved,  that  the 
Eftglilh  commonly  drink  at  their  meals  a  fort  of  medical  plifan,  whidi  they 
call  small  beer.  Our  anceftors  prided  themfelves  in  the  variety  and  richnefs 
of  their  ales;  and  old  writers  enumprate  many  forts,  as  Cock,  Stepney,' 
Stitchback,  Hull,  Derby,  Northdown,  Nottingham^  Sandback,  Betony^ 
Scurvy-grafs,  Sage-ale,  College-ale,  China-ale,  But!er's-ale,  &c. ;  nor  even 
at  prelent  do  we  refufe  praife  to  the  various  qualities  of  our  Burton,  Dor- 
cheder,  Taunton,  Scottifn,  and  other  ales.  But  the  raoft  peculiar  malt  beve- 
rage is  porter t  wiiich  ought  to  be  folely  compoled  of  browii  or  high-dried 
malt,  hop,  liquorice,  and  fugar,  but  is  fometimes  debafed  by  other  ingre- 
dients :  that  of  London  is  particularly  famous,  and  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, being  efteemed  a  luxury  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  [of]  the 
Ganges.  Punch  was  another  national  liquor,  cotnpofed  of  (pirits,  water, 
acids,  and  fugar,  but  its  ufe  is  now  in  the  decline,  though  the  late  Dr.  Cul- 
len  erteemed  it  a  falutary  potation  in  a  moift  and  variable  climate.  The 
prodigious  confuraption  of  tea  is  another  peculiar  feature,  the  ufe  of  that 
plant  being  rare  in  other  Europfean  countries;  to  phlegmatic  conftitutions 
it  may  be  beneficial,  but,  among  the  common  clafTes,  its  enervating  powers 
are  often  attempted  to  be  corre<fled  by  the  ufe  of  fpirityous  liquors.  The 
latter  bane  has  been  long  known  in  Rnffia,  and  other  northern  kingdoms, 
but  in  tfae/milder  climes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  deftrudliveof  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people.  The  legillature  has  been  often  forced  to 
interpofe  to  prevent  the  growth  of  drunkennefs,  wretchednefs,  and  vice ; 
and  it  is  tto  be  wiihed  that  a  late  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had 
fan6lioned  a  motion  that  was  made  to  reflridl  fpicituous  liquors  to  their  an- 
cient boundaries,  the  fliops  of  the  chymifts. 

"  The  firaplicity  of  the  Englilh  cookery  ftrikes  foreigners  as  much  as 
that  of  the  drefs,  which,  even  among  the  great,  is  very  plain,  except  on  the 
days  of  court-gala,  A  Frenchman  drinks  his  wine  during  dinner ;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  the  luxury  of  a  daily  table  in  England 
permits  a  gentleman  to  tafte  half  a  dozen  forts  of  \viiie  during  dinner,  and 
to  drink  his  bottle  of  claret  afterwa'^ds.  The  red  wine  of  Portugal  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  favourite  than  that  of  France,  as  its  adringent  and  antifeptic 
qualities  are  found  highly  falutary  in  a  moiii  climate.  A  late  French  tra- 
veller (St.  Fond)  has  remarked,  that  the  Englifti  know  not  the  proper  ufe 
of  coffee,  but  will  i  wallow  leveral  cups  ot'a  brown  water,  inHead  of  on« 
cup  of  the  real  ftrong  cotfee  drunk  in  other  countries. 

**  The  houfes  in  England  are  peculiarly  commodious,  neat,  and  cleanly  ; 
and  domeftic  architecture  feems  here  arrived  at  its  greateft  perfe^51ion. 
The  drefs,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  rather  plain  and  neat,  than  f[>Jen- 
did;  a  praife  which  alio  applies  to  that  of  the  ladies,  who  have  now  aban- 
doned the  tight  form,  fo  prejudicial  to  health,  and  have  aflumed  much  of 
the  Grecian  eafe  and  elegance. 

-  "  The  amufements  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  field,  and  various  games  of 
(kill  or  [of]  chance,  are'  common  to  motl  nations.  The  baiting  of  bulls  and 
bears  is,  it  is  believed,  nearly  difcontinued.  One  of  the  mod  peculiar  amufe- 
ments of  the  common  people  is  the  ringing  of  long  peals  with  many  changes, 
ivhich  deafen  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church.  (Vol.  i.  Pp.  ^%y  Q\.) 

The 


The  following  plauVe  of  the  French  chara£t«r  is  painted  with  a 
ihafterly  pencil ;    ' 

•  "  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French  h^ve  been  fo  often  deJIncated;' 
that  the  theme  has  become  trivial  and  familiar.  The  moR  pleating  part» 
of  the  portrait  are  vivacity,  gaiety^  politeneis,  a  lingular  difpolition  towards 
Social  enjoyment»^  and  timt  savoirvivre  which  enables  the  adept  to  difpofe  of 
his  occupations  and  pleafures  in  an  agreeable  Jucceftion,  free  from  Jiftlelsnei* 
or  fatigue.  In  general,  Frenchmen  regard  care  as  a  mortal  poifon,  and 
iludy,  if  poffible,  to  avoid  its, mofl  diflant  approach.  On  the  other  hand^ 
ancient  and  recent  events  confpire  to  fix  a  fanguinary  ftain  on  the  national 
character,  which  one  would  little  exped  amid  to  rauph  gaiety  and  Teeming 
benevolence.  The  caufes  oFthis  incongruity  might  afford  an  ample  fubjett 
for  philofopliical  inquiry*  .Even  the  violent  changes  which  have  taken 
place  feem  to  have  little  affeded  their  chara6ieriftic  gaiety,  and  Paris  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  happiefl:  cities  in  the  world  :  while  the  fcreams  of 
raaflacre  refounded  in  lome  parts  of  the  city,  in  others  the  theatres  were 
crowded,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  foimds  of  pleafure. 
^  "  The  ancient  and  rooted  enmity  between  France  and  England  nourlfhed 
many  prejudices  againft  the  French  character,  which  have  lince  difappeared 
in  the  reports  of  more  candid  authors.  Yet,  with  travellers  accuilomed  to 
the  elegance  of  Englifh  life,  many  of  the  French  manners  and  cuftoms  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  ideas  of  phyfical  purity  ;  and  the  example  of  the  per- 
fonal  and  domeftic  cleanlinefs  of  the  Englilh  muft  ftill  be  recommended  to 
imitation.  The  laws  and  decencies  of  marriage  are. alio  frequently  facri- 
ficed  5  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  French  morals,  in  regard  to  the  fex,  has  be- 
come proverbial.  A  republican  form  of  government*  has  not  fuperinducgd 
republican  manners,  nor  has  the  liberty  of  divorce  proved  any  bond  of  chaf- 
tity.  As  every  thing,  continues  to  be  ruled  by  faOiion,  it  is  not  unreafon- 
able  to  hope  that  even  virtue  may  become  faftiionable. 

"  While  fome  phyficians  have  at  tempted*  to  account  for  Englifh  melan- 
choly from  the  quantities  confumed  of  animal  food,  it  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  Frenchman  will  confume  as  much  as  two  Englifhmen,  dif^ 
guiied,  indeed,  and  modified,  fo  as  to  beguile  and  Rimulate  the  appetite  to 
larger  indulgence.  In  the  difference  of  climate,  therefore,  and  in  the  ufe  of 
light  wines,  muft  be  fought  the  chief  phyfical  caufes  of  this  difcrepancy. 
The  houfes  of  the  French  often  difplay  a- ft  range  mixture  of  magnifiicence 
and  naftinefs ;  and  while  even  a  cottage  in  England  will  fhew  attention  to 
the  comforts,  conveniencies,  feelings,  and  infirDiities  of  human  nature,  in 
France  the  nofe  may  be  affailed,  while  the  eyes  are  enraptuFcd.  France  has 
long  afforded  models  of  drefs  to  all  Europe ;  nor  have  the  fafhions  oF  Paris 
yet  totally  loft  their  fantaftic  authority.  In  the  frequent  and  ridiculous  allu- 
fions  tp  the  ancient  republics,  none  of  which  bore  the  moft  difiant  relem- 
blance  of  modern  France,  it  was  natural  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman  drels 
fliould  afford  models  of  imitation,  and  an  infallible  confequence  that  the 
drefs  would  become  more  elegant.     In  a  country  where  life  itfelf  is  an 


♦  It  is  here  proper  to  obferve  that  Mr.  P.  confiders  the  prefect  govern- 
ment of  France  as  republican  inform  only:  for  he'elfewhere  defcribes  it^is 
it  really  is,  a  military  despotism,  "  the  despotism  or  freedom.** 
(Pp.254.,  and  291.) 
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amafemttih  tt  Is  to  be  expeaed  that  the  diverfiotii  fliouU  be  infinttely  ▼&• 
ried.  In  the  capital^  theatrical  reprefentationt  bear  the  chief  fway,  and 
every  evening  about  twenty  theatres  are  open  and  full.  Yet  thefe  republi- 
cans do  not  rival  their  favourite  Greeks  aiid  Romansj,^  opening  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  at  the  expen<;e  of  government ;  an  inftitution  worthy  of 
modern  imitation,  a«  to  afford  amuferaents  to  the  people  mav  frequently 
fave  them  from  Ending  their  own  amufements  iu  drunkenneU  and  other* 
low  vices/*  (Pp."257,  258.) 

Of  the  wifdom  or  propriety  of  this  lafl  fentiment  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced.  To  furnifb,  in  any  ftatc,  the  people  with  amufe--^ 
mencs  at  the  public  expence,  though,  in  fome  decree,  it  might,  at  firft, 
preCerve  them  from  drunkcnnefs,  would,  we  think,  at  laft,  have  the  in- 
fallible cfFeft  of  eradicating  all  the  habits  of  induftry,  (which  is  the  ^ 
guardian  of  good  morals,)  and  of  plunging  them  into  thofe  of  inve- 
terate idleneis,  and  of  its  conftant  concomitant,  unbridled  licentiouf- 
nefs. 

We  are  happy  to  contemplate,  in  Mr.  P.*«  mirror,  the  yet  impofing 
power  and  refources  of  Auftria.  •*  Its  hereditary  dominions,*'  he  fays, 
**  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  chief  European  powers,  being  of  wide 
extent,  and  great  importance,  and  boafting  a  population  of  not  lef$ 
than  20,000,000^  more  concentrated  than  the  difFufe  population  of 
Ruffia,  and  perhaps  the  next  power  to  France,  not  in  arms  only,  but 
on  the  broad  and  deep-rooted  bafis  of  compa£l  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants.'* (p.  334.)  The  following  account  of  Auftrian  literature  we 
iofert,  as  both  curious  in  itfelf,  and  accompanied  with  reflexions  of  \ 

confiderable  moment : 

•'  Exclufive  of  the  Italian  provinces^  the  literary  hiflory  of  the  Audrian 
dominions  cannot  afcend  to  a  remote  period.  That  of  Audria  proper,  in 
particular,  is  little  intereHiag ;  and  even  the  chronicles  and  lives  ot  faints 
^re  comparatively  recent.  If  the  Emperor  Maximilmn,  grandfather  of 
Charles  V.,  be  the  author  of  an  eccentric  poem,  alluding  to  the  events  of 
his  own  life^  and  ufually  afcribed  to  him,  though  many  alhgn  it  to  his  chap- 
lain, he  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  Aullrian  literature,  as  well  as  of 
Audrian  greatnefs.  But  the  fucceffion  of  authors  is  interrupted ;  and  many 
of  thofe  who  flouriQied  at  Vienna  were  aliens.  Wolfgangus  La^ius  is  but 
a  dreaming  antiquary;  and  in  the  fame  century  Cufpinian  has  ridiculed  Ha* 
felbach,  the  piofeifor  of  divinity^  who  having  begun  a  courfe  of  ledures  on 
Ifaiab,  had  not,  in  twenty-one  years,  finifhed  the  firft  chapter.  ,The  like 
perverflty  of  tafle  continues  /o  [in]  modem  times;  and  Rieibeck  hasde* 
pided  in^  virarro  colours  the  metaphyfical  abfurdities  of  the  Auftrian  profef- 
fors,  and  the  abjedt  tone  of  flavery  and  flattery,  which  'pervades  even  the 
little  folid  literature  that  is  known.  For,  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  is  con- 
fidered as  the  fucceffor  of  Auguftus/  as  abfolute  monarch  of  Germany ; 
while,  in  the  other  provinces  of  that  wide  region,  he  is  more  juftly  regarded 
as  a  nominal  head,  though  highly  re(pe6lable  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. In  the  medical  branch.  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  and  others,  have  ac- 
quired deferved  celebrity ;  but  though  Vienna  swarm  [fwarriis]  with  pre- 
tended literati^  or  men  who  can  talk  and  write  nonfenfe  in  Latin,  there  are  a 
few  who  have  acquired  a  ft^adow  of  reputation,  fuch  as  Hell,  Martini,  Denis, 
and  Sonnerfc^Is ;  yet  the  firft  was  a  Suefian,  and  Denis  from  Bavaria.    In 

antiquities 
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antiquities  occur  the  names  of  Froelich,  and  [of] -one  or  two  other  numiA 
matic  writers,  who  compofe  vallt  volumes  upon  Tmall  fubjcds. 

/'  Bohemia  and  Hungary  have  no  an<jient  claims  to  literature,  Cofmassof 
Prague,  a  venerable  hiftorian,  fljuriflied  about  the  year  1 130;  and  Hungary 
has  a  cotempmrary  [contemporary]  father  of  hiftory  in  the  anonymous  notary 
of  King  Bela.  Yet  the  encouragement  given  to  writers  by  the  celebrated 
Mathias  Corvinus  little  ftimulated  native  literature;  for  Bonfinius  was  an 
Italian*  Nor  is  there  any 'Hungarian  wrriter  particularly  celebra^d  among 
the  modern  Latin  claflics ;  nor  the  native  language  yet  known  by  any  worS 
commanding  celebrity.  Baron  du  Born,  a  native  of  Tranfylvania,  has  writ- 
ten many  able  works  in  natural  hiftory  ;  but  he  ufed  the  Latin  and  French 
languages.  An  inquiry  into  the  caufes  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  letters  and  philofophy  in  the  Auftrian  dominions,  would  be  more  uleful 
than  the  bare  enumeration  of  a  few  names.  They  would  be  found  to  ^rife 
partly  from  the  coarfenefs  of  the  German  dialeiSt,  and  the  abfence  of  the 
iSlavonic  and  Hungarian  from  the  learned  languages  of  Europe ;  partly  from 
numerous  wars  of  ambition,  which  fometimes  endanger  tl^e  very  exiftence 
of  the  ftate ;  in  yet  greater  meafure  from  the  military  education  of  the  nobi- 
lity, or  rather  indeed  fiom  their  ignorance,  for  mar.y  confumrtiate  officers 
have  been  men  of  letters  :  but  above  all,  this  defect  mufl  be  ascribed  to  that. 
metapb)(icai  bigotry  which  perverts  their  rational  powers,  and  blights  every 
bud  of  genius  and  iolid  knowledge.  The  books  prohibited  at  Vienna  pro- 
bably exceed  in  number  thefe  of  the  Index  Kxpurgatorius;  and  though  the 
government  ^flx>^  [lids]  no  doubt  a  right  to  watch  over  thofe  of  a  political 
tendency,  yet  this  jea  oufy  needs  not  be  extended  to  works  ef  mere  fpience 
written  by  heretics;  On  the  other  hand,  fome  blame  muft  doubtlefs extend 
to  authors  who  introduce  into  fcientific  pioduiflions  their  political  dogmata, 
and  vifionary  views  of  focial  perfection,  with  attacks  upon  eflabliQied  formn 
of  worftiip  and  government,  totally  unlike  the  procedure  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  who  were  teachers  of  content  and  moderation.  Yet  a  govern- 
ment thould  feled  the  happy  m€;an  between  that  fanatic  bigotry,  which  alike 
freezes  literature  and  every  branch  of  induftry  ;  and  that  licentioufneis  of 
the  prefs,  which-,  by  wantonly  fapping  perfonal  reputation  and  the  laws, 
tends  to  deffroy  every  habit  of  virtue,  and  «an  only  lead  [lead  only]  to 
anarchy.''  (Pp.  330,-352,) . 

This  (ketch  is  well  executed.  Yet  we  cannot  help  ohferving,  that 
the  chilling  influence  which  our  ingenious  author  attributes  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  Auftrian  government  is  probably  much  over- rated. 
Narrow  as  the  notions  of  that  government  may  be,  we  have  never 
heard  that  the  fentiments  of  the  government  of  Spain  have' been  fup- 
pofed  more  liberal.  Yet  the  literature  of  Spain,  by  our  author's  own 
accouiit-of  it,  is  highly  refpedbblc  and  rich,  though  little  known  in* 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  His  view  of  it,  did  our  limits  permit, 
we  would  willingly  infert,  as  affording  a  contraft  of  a  confolatory  na- 
ture to  the  melancholy  dearth  of  Auftrian  genius.  .  We  may  mention, 
however,  as  honourable  to  Spain,  that  *'  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Sal- 
luft  has  been  publifhed  by  the  heir-apparent,  to  thC/ monarchy." 
(p.  420.)  Of  Spanifli  learning  in  general  a  good  account  maybe 
found,  by  the  mere  Englifh  reader,  in  Barctti^s  travels.  The  eminent . 
fuccefs   with  which  letters  were  formerly  cultivated  in  Iceland  is  a 
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wonderful  phenomenon  ;  and,  as  Mr.  P.'s  notice  of  it  is  fhort^  we 

(hail  here  tranfcribe  it. 

» 

•'  It  is  a  truly  fingular  circumftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  European  literature^ 
that  letteis  highl)-  flouriflied  in  the  remote  republic  of  Iceland,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century;  and,  independent  of  the  fabulous  Sagas, 
which  might  be  counted  by  hundreds,  the  tblid  and  valuable  works  then 
produced  in  that  iOand  might  fill  a  contiderable  catalogue.  From  Iceland 
we  derived  the  Edda,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Gothic  mythology. 
From  Iceland  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Orcadians,  draw  their 
chief  intelligence  concerning  their  ancient  hiftory ;  Snorro,  in  particular, 
be!ug  Ityled  the  Herodotus  of  the  north  ;  and  the  Landnama,  or  book  of  the 
orig  ns  of  Iceland,  is  a  ««/^«<f  work,  difplaying  the  names  and  property  of  all 
the  original  fettlers,  and  the  circumAarxes  attending  the  didribution  of  a 
barbaric  colony."  (p.  503,)  y 

Mr.  P.  has  been  minutely  attentive  to  trace,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
.  traced,  the  primitive  population  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  As  a  fair  and  concife  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  this  engaging  fubjecl,  we  fhall  exhibit  what  he  fays  of  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Denmark,  with  whom  our  connection  is  intimate  and 
clofe. 

".  The  original  population  of  Denmark  appears  to  have  confifled  of  Cim- 
bri,  or  Northern  Celts,  the  anceftors  of  our  WeKh,  anJ  who  [dele  and'\  in 
particular,  held  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe,  or  modern  Jutland  and  Slcfwick. 
On  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths  from  the  N.  and  E.,  the  Cimbri  were  expelled; 
and  being  joined  by  part  of  the  Teulones,  or  more  fouthern^Germans,  they 
were  in  queft  of  other  pofTeflions,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Marius. 
Yet  the  Cherfonefe  continued  to  retain  their  name;  and  Tacitus  mentions, 
that  in  his  time  there  exited, a  fmall  ftate  of  the  Cimbri,  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Cherfonefe  was  pofletTed  by 
feven  Gothic  tribes,  among  which  he  names  the  Angli,  who  afterwards  gave 
appellation  to  England,  and  who  appear  to  have  relided  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  Sleiwick,  where  there  is  ftill  the  province  of  Anglen.     The  original  pof- 
felforsof  Norway,  which,  with  Sweden,  conftitutes  the  ancient  Scandinavia, 
appear  to  have  been  the  Fins  and  the  Laps,  who  were  driven  to  the  northern 
extremities  by  the  Gothic  invafion,  allegorically  faid  to  have  been  condu6t- 
ed  by  Odin,  the  god  of  war.    The  population  has  lince  continued  pure  and 
unmixed  by  foreign  conquefts ;  and  the  Norwegians  ftill  retain  the  mufcu- 
lar  frame)  blooming  countenance,  and  yellow  hair  of  the  Normans,  fo  well 
known  in  France,  Italy,  and  England."  (p.  488. ) 

.  Our  readers,  we  are  certain,  would  be  highly  gratified  by  Mr.  P.'s 
defcription  of  the  Laplanders,  which  is  extradled  frotn  Leems,  a  Da- 
nifli  miflionary,  long  refident  in  their  bleak  and  dreary  region.  In- 
deed, his  account  of  the  northern  nations  is,  altogether,  exceedingly 
captivating.  So  is  that  of  Switzerland,  at  all  times  an  interefting; 
country,  but  doubly,  of  late,  endeared  to  every  feeling  mind,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deep  calamities  inflidted  on  it  by  the  great  linprincipled 
DESTROYER.  One  of  the  Hcheft,  moft  curious,  and  moft  elaborate 
compartments  gf  Mr.  P.'s  fyftem,  is  that  which  contains  bis  obferva- 
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tions  pn  itiount«iirt8,  thofe  great  and  ftriking  features  df  countries. 
In  thofe  on  the  celebrated  chain  of  the  Alps,  their  direvSlion,  heighth, 
and  internal  coilftitutipn)  the  lover  of  natui-e,  and  the  ftudent  of  gTO- 
loiry,  will  find  an  ample  fund  of  entertainment.  We  have  room  for 
no  more  but  a  beautiful,  though  general,  (ketch,  which  rivals,  we 
think,  the  fubjedl  itfeff  in  fublimity. 

"  It  was  referved  for  this  ageofenterprife  to  difclofe  the  fecret  wonders 
of  the  fuperior  Alps.  The  enormous  ridges,  clothed  with  a  depth  of  per- 
petual fnow,  often  crowned  with  Iharp  obeli (ks  of  granite^  jl}'ied  by  the 
Svvifs  horns  or  needles;  the  dreadful  chafms  of  fome  thou  land  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  over  which  the  dauntlefs  traveller  Sometimes  ttands  on  a 
fliell  of  froaeu  Ihow;  the  glaciers  or  feas  of  ice,  iometimes  exceeding  thirty 
or  forty  miles  in  length;  the  facred  filence  of  the  fcenes  before  unvifited, 
except  by  the  chamois  and  goat  of  the  rocks ;  the  clouds,  and  vforaetimes 

.  the  thunder-/lorm,'pa(Iing  at  a  great  diftance  below ;  the  extenlive  prolpeds, 
which  reduce  kingdoms  as  it  were  to  a  map;  the  pure  elafticlty  t)f  the  ai*-, 
exciting  a  kind  of  incorporeal  fenfation  ;  are  all  novelties  in  the  hiftory  of 

"  iuman  adventure.*'  (p.  583.) 

With  the  following  more  extended  defcription,  in  no  degree,  i«re 
think,  inferior  to  that  which  we  havejuft  now  given.  We  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  difmiffing  the  firft  volume  of  this  great  and  valuable 
work,  On^  the  fecond  volume,  vvhich  is  fingUlarly  important^  our 
temarks  muft  be  referved  for  another  number. 

*'  To  enumerate  the  natural  curlofities  of  Swifferland  would  be  to  de- 
fcribe  the  country.     The  Alps,  the  glaciers,  t*he  vaft  prccipifes^  thedefcend- 
ing  torrents,  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  the  beautiful  lakes  and  cataracls,  are 
all  natural  curiosities  jof  the  greateft  lihguhirity,  and  moft  fubHme  defcrfp- 
tion.     Of  Jate  the.glaciers  have  attra^ed  particular  attention;  but  thofe. 
feas  of  ice,  interfered  with  numerous  deep  fiilures,  owing  to  fudden  cracks 
which  refound  like  thunder,  mull  yield  in  fublimity  to  the  fiupendous  fum- 
mits  clothed  with  ice  and  (now,  the  lafter  often  defcending  in  vvhat  are 
called  avalanches,  or  prodigious  balb,  which,  gathering  as  they  roll;  fouic- 
times  overwhelm  travellers,  and  even  villages.     Nay,  the  mountains  them- 
felves  will  fometimes  burft,  and  overwhelm  whole  towns,  as  happened  in 
the  memorable  infiance  of  Pleurs  near  Chiavana,  in  which  thoufands  perift> 
cd,  and  not  a  veftige  of  a  building  was  left ;  nor  are  recent  infiances,  thbtigh 
Jefs  tremendous,  wholly  unknown.     The  vaft  refervoirs  of  ice  and  fnow 
give  birth  to  many  important  rivers,  whofe  foufces  deeply  intereil:  curiofity. 
'   As  an  example,  the  account  which  Bourrit  gives  of  that  of  the  Rhone  may 
be  felecied.     '  At  length  we  perceived  through  the  trees  a  mountain  of  ice 
fls  fplendid  as  the  fun,  and  flalhing  a  fimilar  I'ght  on  the  environs*     Th:s  - 
firft  afpei^  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  infpired  as  with  great  expeclation., 
A  moment  afterwards  this  enormous  mafs  of  ice  having  dilappeared  behind  ^ 
tiiick  pines,  it  foon  after  met  ©ur  fight  between  two  vaft  blocks  of  rock 
which  formed  a  kind  of  porti'co.     Surprifed  at  the  magnificence  of  this  fpec- 
tacle,  and  at  its  admirable  contrafts,  we  beheld  it  With  rapture.     At  length 
we  reached  this  beautiful  portico,  beyond  which  We  wete  to  dKcover  all 
the  glacier.     We  arrived  :  at  this  fight  one  would  fuppofe  one*s  self  in  ahother 
'world,  fo  much  is  the  imagination  imprefled  with  the  nature  and  immenfity 
t>f  the  objects*     To  (v^rrn  an  idea  of  thk  fuperb  fpe^iaciei  figure  in  your 
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tnind  a  fcafiblding  oftranfparent  ice^  filling  a  fpacepf  iy^o  miles,  riling  td 
the'  clouds,  and  darting  flaflies  of.  light  like  the  fun.  Nor  were  the  feveral 
parts  lefs  magnificent  and  furprifing.  One  might  fee  as  itwerc  the  ftreets 
and  buildings  of  a  city,  creded  in  the  .form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  embel* 
lilhed  with  pieces  of  water,  cafcades  and  torrents.  The  efFe6ls  were  as  pro- 
digious as  the  immenfity  and  the  height;  the  moil:  beautiful  azure,  the  moil 
(plendid  white,  the  regular  appearance  of  a  thoufand  pyramids  of  ice,  are 
Inore  eafy  to  be  imagined  than,  defcribed.  Such  is  the  alpedl  of  the  glacier 
of  the  Rhone,  reared  by  nature  on  a  plan,  which  (he  alone  can  execute:  we 
admire  themajeftic  courfe  of  a  river  without  fufpefling  that  which  gives  it 
birth,  and  maintains  its  waters,  may  be  ftill  more  majeftic  and  magnificentf.' 
1[Bourrit,  iii.  163.)  He  afterwards  defcribes  the  river  as  ifluing  from  a 
Vault  of  ico,  as  tranfparent  as  crystal,  and  illuminated  by  streams  of  fun (hine 
darting  through  apertures  in  ihe  roof."  (Pp.  589,-590.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


Military  Memoirs ^  relating  t6  campaigns^  battles^  and Jlratagerm  efwar^ 
ancient  and  modern.  Ext raSied  from  the  befi  authorities.  fFith  oc^ 
cafional  remarks.  By  the  Author  of  the  War  in  Afia,  from  1778 
to  ,1784;  of  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  in  Dodfley's  Annual  Regi- 
fter,  continued  from  1791  to  1801,  both  inclufive,  (1793  exccj)t- 
ed;)  and  the  tranflator/of  Mr.  Cunningham's  MSS.  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Latin,  from  the  time  of  Cromwell,  to  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  George  I.  i  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  588.  Price  los.  6d. 
Johnfon.     1804. 

FROM  the  works  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  the  author  is  Dr.  William  Thomfon  ;  and  a  dedi- 
cation to  tlie  Duke  of  York  is  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  that  gentle- 
man. The  leading  objeft  of  the  performance  is  to  exhibit  military 
operations  and  events  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (hewthecaufes  by  which 
the  refults  were  determined.  "  The  event  of  war,"  fays  the  preface, 
•^  generally  depends  on  the  fuperiority  of  talents  in  thofe  who  form 
and  execute  military  plans.  Here  lies  the  ftrength  of  armies  more 
than  in  their  numbers,  or  even  their  veteran  difcipline.  Hiftory,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  abundantly  proves  that  vi£lory  has  not  fo  often 
turned  upon  the  comparative  ni^fles  of  oppoiite  numbers,  as  on  the 
quantum  of  matter,  to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  mathematicians,  mul- 
tiplied into  its  velocity,  and  both,  by  fkilful  evolutions,  ably  and  dex- 
troufly  diredled."  That,  in  the  great  majority  of  cafes,  viftory  hat 
followed  fuperior  genius,  wifdom  and  felf-pofleflion,  is  the  leflbn  that 
the  author  of  thefc  giemoirs  feeks  to  inculcate ;  and  in  his  execution  of 
his  tafk,  he  has  very  fteadily  .kept  in  view  UNITY  OF  DESIGN. 
Taking  a  general  view  of  the  qualifications  of  a  leader  of  armies,  our 
author  obferves,  that  one  of  the  moft  important  attainments  is  to  know 
the  charader  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  charadler  of  the  enemy. 
Julius  Csefar,  he  obferves,  in  hiscampaigns  againft  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  was  careful  in  the  firft  place,  not  only  to  learn  the  na- 
ture 


ture  of  the  country,  and  the  military  force  and  r^fourcesof  the  na* 
IJons  which  he  was  about  to  invade,  but  to  inveftigate  their  govern- 
menty  and  above  all  their  chara<S^er.  One  feature  in  the  military  cha* 
ra(^er  of  the  GauU,  ealily  deducible  fr.om  their  d.rpofitions,  he  psfrti- 
cularly  points  out  as  appUcable  to  the  fucceilive  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  from  the  age  of  Julius  Coelar  to  the  pr^fent.  Sudden  in 
their  refolutions,  unfteady,  without  perfeverance,  without  patience^ 
they  afe  more  fitted  for  making  than  for  fuftaining  and  repelling  an 
attack.  The  viftories  of  the  French  have  been  owing  to  their  attacks, 
their  defeats  to  attacks  made  upon  them.  This  general  fa<S^  our  au« 
thor  uhdertakes  amply  to  ilJuArate  in  his  military  memoirs.  He 
thinks  it  has  been  iefs  attended  to  by  nations  at  war  with  Frances, 
than  prudence  and  expediency  required. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  comprehends  ai| 
account  of  war  before  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  beginning  with 
the  times  of  Homer,  and  ending^with  the  laft  battles  which  the  En-^ 
gliih  and  Scotch  fought  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  in  thu 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  fon, — The  fecond  part  contains  war  af* 
ter  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. — The  third  part  deicribes 
war  fince  the  introduction  of  the-  Pruflian  tadtics,  and  brings  it  down 
tq  the  batile  of  Alexandria  in  1801,  It  is  now  neceifary  to  advert  tQ 
the  authorities  of  our  author. 

In  ancient  military  hiftory  he  has  chiefly  rcforted  to  Xenophon,  the 
moft  experienced  hiftorian  of  Grecian  waffare ;  to  Adrian,  the  moft 
accurate  narrator  o^  the.  exploits  of  Alexander}  Polybius,  the  only 
authentic  war  jiiftorian  of  the  contefts  between  the  Romans  and  Car* 
thaginians,  the  only  writer  who  has  fully  unfolded  the  genius  of  S| 
Scipio  and  a  Hannibal.  The  wars  of  Caefar  he  takes  from  the  moft 
accurate  fource ;  Caefar  himfelf;  and  occafionally  calls  in  Plutarch 
for  fupplemenary  information,  on  diiFerent  parts  of  Roman  military 
hiftory ;  he  alfo  has  recourfe,  though  not  often,  to  modern  military 
criticifm  on  ancient  warfare.  He  has  read  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with 
confiderable  advantage,  and  is  imprefled  with  a  very  high  idea  of  th^ 
wifdom  of  that  writer.  His  authorities  for  the  wars  of  the  niiddl^ 
ages  are  in  a  great  degree  French,  efpecially  FroiiTard  and  Mauvillon* 
For  Englifli  tfFqrts  he  chiefly  refers  to  Hume,  and  fometimes  to  Ry^ 
mer ;  for  battles  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifb,  he  principally  con* 
fults  Hume  and  Buchannan.  As  he  defcends  nearer  to  modern  times,  h^ 
refers  to  Guicciardini,  Fathtr  Daniel,  Bayard,  and  Strada.  The  ex* 
ploits  oPGuftavus  Adolphus^  are  taken  from  his  hiftorian  Gualdo,  an4 
his  military  inventions  from  Grinioard.  To  none  of  chefe  autho- 
rities can  we  make  any  objedlion.  When  our  author  reaches  th^ 
wars  of  Marlborough,  we  think  of  Engltfli  hiftorians  he,  too  ex- 
clufively  quotes  Cunningham ;  not  that  we  impeach  the  authority, 
but  there  are  othc^  authorities  which  are  alio  deemed  weighty.  His 
accounts  of  Frederick  are  chiefly  taken  from  Grimoard's  pifture  of  ' 
the  reign  of  Frederick,    In  his  account  of  the  American  war,  his  fole 
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rxcept  m  one  jnftance,  is  Captain  Stcdmaji,  a  very  decent,  ufeful  wri*** 
tcr  ;  but  certainly  not  the  only  one  who  has  hai:\dled  that  fubjedl ;  and 
certainly  one  who  i$  not  paramount  in  hiftorical  fame  or  importance. 
For  the  events  of  the  laft  war  he  refers  chiefly  to  Dodfley's  Annual 
Regifter.  The  following  reafon  he  adduces  tor.  citing  that  work: 
"  It  may,"  he  f^ys,  **  well  occafion  a  fmile  to  fee  a  man,  who  ac- 
knowledges  hiiYifelf  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  in 

.  Dodfley's  Annual  Regifter  continued,  fo  often  quoting  that  publica- 
lion  among  the  beft  authorities.  But  let  it  be  recoliedled,  that  the 
authorities  from  whidh  his  ftatements  of  military  affairs  are  there 
given,  aie  diftin(SIy  pointed  out  where  thofe  authorities  have  been 
publifhed."  Our  author  adds,  that  he  has  been  much  aflifted  by  pri- 
vate informatioji.  From  the  objed^,  plan,  and  authorities  of  this 
V^ork^  we  now  proceed  to  the  execution.  ■ 

'  •  He  commences  the  memoirs  by  a  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Thym* 
brium  between  Croefus  and  Cyrus,  This  combat  is  very  accuratel)r 
detailed  from  X^nophop,  and  the  purpofe  of  the  narrative  is  to  (hew 
that  Cyrus,  with  a  fmaller  number  of  troops,  not  better  than  thofe  of 
thf  LyciiarV  mc»narch,  obtained  the  victory,  firft  by  his  general  arrange- 
nient,  which  enabled  his  forces  to  a£l  with  combined  and  complete  eifFe£^,. 
Whereas  the  movements  of  Croefus  were  lefs  connecEied.  Secondly,'Cy- 
rus  (kilfully  concealed  part  of  his  defign  of  combat ;  Crcefus  manifefted 
the  whole  of  his  plan  :  thirdly,  Cyrus  had  prefence  of  mind  to  remove 
unforefeen  obftacles,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  unexpe<5led  occurrences. 
Cyrus  defeated  Croefus,  not  from  commanding  better  foldiers,  but 
from  belter  directing  his  foldiers.  He  vanquKhed  the  King  of  Lydia,. 
and  afierwards  other  fovereigns,  becaufe  he  was  an  abler  man  than 
any  (f  his  advcriarles.  Our  author  makes  feveral  obfe'rvations  on  the 
warfare  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  efptrcially  a  fcheme  of  Jofhua  for 
cap.uring  the  city  Ai  ;  and  a  very  able  Itratagem  it  was.  He. quotes 
a ri' account  of  the  1  rojan  war,  and  imputes  the  capture  of  Priam's 
city  to  the  fuperior  invention  of  the  Greeks.  In  mere  fighting,  the 
Trojans  and  their  allies  were  a  match  for  the  Greeks,  but  were  over- 
come by  ftratagem.  The  next  inftance  adductd  to  Ihew  the  eflicacy 
of  genius  in  war,  is  a  contiivance  of  Cambyfes  ;  but  a  fucceeding 
example  more  forcibly  illufirate.s  the  fame  truth.  This  was  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  in  which,  though  the  fmall  Athenian  band  was  far  more 
warlike  than  the  Peifian  multiiude,  yet  they  muft  have  been  over- 
W'herii.ed  by  numbers,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ability  of  the  general. 
lyliltiades  faw  it  would  be  vain  to  atten^pt  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  his  hopcs  of  fuccefs  muft  reft  on  attacking  a  weaker  part, 
which  being  thrown  into  confufion,  might  difturb  rhe  whole  Ime;, 
therefore  he  refolved  the  onfet  fliould  be  from  the  wings,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  own  handful  from  being  furrounded,  he  occupied  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion  as  fei  ured. his  rear,  and  made  fuch  preparations  as  *fecured  each 
fl.nk.  With  thefe  cfrenfive  and  defenfive  d  fpcfilions  he  proceeded 
to  ■  atile.  Tne  Perfian  generaU  had  not  ability  to  counteraS  thefe 
UiovementSj  they  truftcd  to  their  numbers,  an^  the  mere  weight  of 
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he  Pcrfian  column  ;   but  the  genius  of  Miltiades  threw  this  ponderous 
body  into  confufion,  and   its  bulk  attacked  by  (kill,  and  managed 
without  fkill,  proved  its  deftrudlidn,     Ocir  author  could  not  have  fe- 
lecled  a  happier  inftance  of  mind  overcoming  matter  than  the  battle 
of  Marathon.     Another  refle£lion,  which  he   very  feafonably  intro- 
duces upon  this  fubje£l,  is  the  fpirit  of  enrhufiaftic  valour,  by  which 
generous  men  are  infpired  to  refiit  an  invading  foe.     The  wr.ter  inad- 
vertently fuffered   an  error,   we  prefun.e  of  the  prefs,  to  efcape  him' 
in  ftyling,the  Darius,  who  was  king  of  Perfia  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  Darius  Ochus.     The  Darius  in  queition,  as  the  Dodtor 
well  knows  was  the  Ton  of  Hyftafpes.     Ochus  was  one  of  the  laft  of 
the  Perfian  kings  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after.     After  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  exploit  of  Lconidas ;  the 
general  efforts  .of  the  Greeks,  and  the  InefBciency  of  multitudes  head- 
ed by  fuch  a  man  as  Xerxes,  againft  troops  which  had  fuch  command- 
ers as  Themiftocles.    When  the  DoiSlor  reaches  Epaminondas,  we  arq 
furprifed   to   find  that  he  confines  his  confideration  entirely  to  the 
'  battle  of  Mantinea,  whereas  Leu<Slra  is  fully  as  important  an  epoch  in 
military  hiftory.     There  Epaminondas  firft  formed   that  wedge  co«* 
lumn  which  the  DoiS^or  mentions  ;  and  by  an  attack  on  a  part,  broke 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy,  with  fix  thoufand  Thebans,  reckoned 
only  fecondary  in  valour,  defeated  twenty-four  thoufand   Lacedemo- 
nians, a  nation  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible.     Leudlra 
would  have  been  one  of  the  happieft  inftanceS  he  could  have  chof^n  to 
*  illuflrate  his  maxim,  that  vidtory  depends   much  more  on  the  genius 
of  the  general,  than  the  troops  which  he  has  to  command.     Epami- 
nondas, a  very  able  man,  with  fix  thoufand,  not  better,  if  fo  good» 
troops,  overcame  Cleombrotus,  an  ordinary  pafTable  man,  ^ith  twenty- 
four  thoufand.     At  Leu(Slra  the  Thebans  had  to  meet  an  enemy  that    ' 
knew  not  defeat :  at  Mantinea  they  encountered  an  enemy  that  they 
had  fignally  defeated,  and  reduced  from  being  the  did^ators  of  Greece 
to  the  lowefl  humiliation  and  diftrefs  ;  as  the  author  himfelf  obferves, 
at  Mantinea  Epaminondas  was  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers.     Splendid 
as  was  that  vidipry,  therefore,  it  was  of  much  eafier  atchievement  than 
Leudlra,  and  fraught  with  lefs  important  military  inftrudtion.     From 
Epaminondas  our  author  naturally  proceeds  to  Philip  t)f  Macedon,i 
explains  the  phalanx,  and  indeed  exhibits  a  very  clear  view  both  of 
the  arms  and  arrangements,  and  their  reciprocal  adaptation.     He  fol- 
,  lows  Alexander  through  his  expedition,  and  prefents  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  but  without  much  remark.     On 
the  battle  of  IfTus,  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  and  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he 
makes  no'remarks  j  but  proceeds  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  with  very  great  accuracy^  and  clearly  fhews  the  vafl  fuperiority 
of  intelledlual  powers.     Though  brave  and  hardy  men,  the  Macedo- 
nians being  about  feven  and  forty  thoufand  to  eleven  hundred  thou-* 
fand  in  an  open  country,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  Perfians  could 
adt,  could  be  no  match  in  phyfical  flrength.     The  battle  was  wjon  by 
the  genius  of  Alexander  fo  diredting  his  attack,  as  to  make  (he  num- 
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bers.dcftru£live  to  each  other.     Thcfdllowingare  his  obfcrvations  brt 
the  battle  of  Arbela. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  dfoubted,  that  with  an  excellent  arrangement,  joined 
to  the  valour  of  his  troops,  Alexander  completely  defeated  the  fuperior 
forces  of  Darius.  ^Neither  is  it  to  be  qoestioned,  that,  in  the  military 
fchools  of  Greece,  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  pointed  cut  as  the  model  for 
great  actions.  In  it  are  allembled  all  the  manoeuvres  and  operations  known 
to  ihe  best  Greek,  tacticians.  For  instance,  the  whole  army  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  obliquely  inclined  to  that  of  the  Perfians,  in  order  to  attack  only  one 
part  of  it,  atiother  line,  oblique  to  the  wing,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  the 
half-iacings,  \o  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flanks  when  advancing ;  a 
fecond  line,  behind  the  phalanx,  to  oppofe  any  attack  on  their  own  rear ; 
thofe  grand  facings,  or  wheelings,  from  the  centre  backwards  towards  the 
wings,  when  the  enemy  fliould  appear  on  the  flank;  th^t  denfe  body,  or 
wedge,  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  the  oblique  line,  with  which  Alexander 
puflied  on,  to  penetrate  the  open  fpace  left  in  the  Pi^rfian  line,  the  columns 
of  infantry  formed  by  the  peltastes,  or  targeteers;  the  breaking  through  of 
the  phalanx,  by  the  P^jrfians  ;  the  mixture  of  light  troops  with  the  cavalry  : 
in  a  word,  the  whole  battle  furniflies  the  most  admirable  leffons  on  the  art 
of  war  of  the  antients/' 

Our  author  follows  A^^xan^er  to  the  war  in  India,  an«J  battle  with 
King  Porus.  Thence  he  paffcs  to  the  warfare  of  Gth<  r  Eaftern  na- 
tions, and  efpecially  the  Parthians;  and  prefents  a  melanchly  detail 
of  the  fate  of  Craflus,  which  was  evidently  incurred  by  that  general's 
want  of  (kill  and  total  ignorance  of  the  enemy  with  vvhom  he  had  to 
contend.     He  obferves  that  the  Parthian  mode  of  warfare  is  the  fame 

r    

(with  different  arms)  with  that  which  in  latter  times  has  been  carried 
on  by  Hydcr,  Tippoo,  and  the  Mahrattas-: 

'*  To  icour  the  country,  cut  off  convoys,  exhaust  their  enemy  by  a  long 
dance  after  them,  through  countries  with  which  they  are  Unacquainted,  and 
in  which  they  may  be  iurprized  hy  ambuthes ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
circumstances  require,  or  opportunities  invite,  to  draw  them  into  the  plain 
country,  where  their  immenfe  bojdies  of  cavalry  may  act  against  fmaller, 
though  lirmer,- bodies  of  infantry,  with  advantage;  vwhere  they  may  harafs 
them  by  constant  skirmiflies,  without  much  lofs  to  themfelves,  or  completely 
furround  them/' 

From  the  Macedonians  and  Afiatics  our  author  proceeds  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;.  and  firll:  confiders  the  le^i^n  as  oppofcd  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  exemplifies  the  juftnefs  of  an  obftrvation  which  we 
quoted  from  the  preface,  that  victory  depends  not  merely  on  the  mafs» 
but  the  compound  ratio  of  force  and  velocity,  tor  ether  with  (kilful 
direction.  "J  he  united  ftrength  and  vcrfaiity  of  the  Roman  body  was 
fuperior  to  the  mere  ftrength  of  the  phalanx.  The  phalanx  was 
adapted  only  to  fpecific  ground,  vvhercas  the  legion  could  a<3  on  any 
ground.  This  remark  our  author  iliuftrates  from  the  battle  in  which 
Flaminius  overcame  Philip,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  of  a  peace 
on  the  ternis  of  the  conqueror,  and  from  the  battle  in  which  i^milius 
Paulus  defeated  fcxku^  the  fun  of  Philip,  and  reduced  Macedonia  to 
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be  a  Roman  province.  We  are  next  conduced  to  the  wars  between 
the  R\)matis  and  Carthaginians  ;  and  our  author  prefcnts^  from  Poly- 
bius,  a  very  maiterly  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  dearly 
Ihews  the  pivot /on  which  vi£lory  turned  in  a  battle  in  which  half  the 
number  of  troops,  generally  inferior,  beat  eighty  thoufand  Romans* 
t)ecaufe  the  fmaller  number  was  commanded  by  a  moft  confummate 
leader  ;  and  the  greater  number  by  an  officer  of  ordinary  talents  with 
the  prcfumption  and  precipitancy  of  felf  conceited  ignorance.  Thie 
battle  of  Zama  was  fought  between  two  generals  of  the  very  higheft 
Ikill,  but  the  event  there  turned  on  the  troops  which  they  refpeftively 
commanded.  The  defeat  of  Hannibal  there,  when  with  an  equal 
.number  contending  againft  a  General  .almoft  equal  to  himfelf,  the 
troops  of  Hannibal  being  bad,  and  of  his  competitor  being  good, 
merely  (hews  that  thegreateft  abilities  cannot  avail  w;thout  materials. 
From  the  time  of  Hannibal  the  Romans  were  fo  much  fuperior  to  the 
enemies  with  whom  they  engaged,  that  our  author  thinks  none  pf 
their  wars  afford  much  military  lefibn,  until  the  civil  conteft  between 
Pompey'and  Cacfar.  We  da  not  altogether  agree  with  him  that,  jn 
this  intermediate  time,  they  met  with  no  ferious  refiftance  in  their 
ambitious  career.  The  war  of  Numantia,  protradfed  by  carelelTnefs 
and  luxury,  and  brought  to  a  clofe  by  the  refloration  of  difcipline  and 
energy,  is  not  devoid  of  military  inflru6lion,  perfeftly  coincident 
with  that  which  our  author  fo  very  ably  delivers.  The  war  of  Jy- 
gurtha  reprefTed  the  Roman  ambition,  and  both  under  Metellus  and 
Marius  called  forth  very  great  difplays  of  military  ability,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Salluft.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  did  more  than  check  the 
ambitious  career  of  the  Romans,  they  threatened  the  ftate  with*de- 
ftrudtion.  The  ultimate  vi6tories  of  the  Romans  over  the'  valiant 
hordes  of  thefe  Northern  barbarians,  tert'd  ftrortgly  to  confirm  the  ex- 
cellent and  favourite  pofition  of  our  author,  that  in  warfare  genius  and 
wifdom  are  .moft  likely  to  be  fuperior  ;  at  leafl  where  they  have  great 
difficulties  to  encounter.  The  efforts  of  Sylla  againft  Mithrldates,  a 
very  obfiinate  and  formidable  enemy  of  Roman  ambition,"  illuftrate 
the  fame  principle.  Sertonius,  witn  Spaniards,  long  an  overmatch  for 
the  Roman  legions,  is  an  inflance  of  the  fame  truth  ;  and  we  do  wi(h 
our  author  had  not  fo  curforily  pafl'ed  over  the  feventh  century  of  Ro- 
man war  hiftory.  In  the  beginning  of  t^e  eighth  "we  find  Caefar  at 
Dyracchium;  and  foon  after  are  brought  to  the  batile  of  Pharfalia, 
on  which  Dr.  1  horn  (on  has  beftowed  very  accurate  attention  ;  and  of 
which  he  has  exhibited  a  moft  mafterly  view.  Caefar,  he  clearly  dc- 
monftrates,  with  a  much  fmaller  number  of  equal  tro,ops,  (for  they 
were  all  the  beft  in  the  world)  from  a  difadvantageous  fituation,  de- 
feated Pompfey,  with  his  great  numbers,  veryftrongly  pofted.  Caefar 
certainly  both  in  war  and  politics  was  uniformly  fuccefsful,  becaufe 
he  was  a  much  abler  man  than  any  with  whom  he  had  to  contend. 
In  the  ancient  portion  of  the  hiftory,  the  battles,  which 'are  the  beft 
defcribed,  both  afford  and  produce  the  mioft  impoitant  military  leffons 
sure  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arbela  ^  Cannse  andPbarfalia.     The 
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Dofiior  thinks  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  in  fuch  a  limited  work,  aii 
account  of  the  moil  important  battles  fought  by  the  Romans  in  the 
latter  periods  of  their  empire  \  and  we,  in  a  great  meafure,  agree 
with  bim.  Indeed  the  events  of  the  declining  ages  of  Rome,  a^ord 
lefo  of  military  than  of  moral  leflbn.  It  was  not  the  extraordinary 
individual  Hannibal  by  military  genius  and  invention  overcoming  the 
lefs  able  Flaminius  and  Varro,  though  at  the  head  of  fully,  better 
troops,  it  W9S  barbarian  {Irength  and  energy  againd  degenerate  ener* 
vation.  He  gives  a  ihort  account  of  Saracenic  and  7  artarian  war- 
fare, in  the  middle  ages,  over  Afia,  Africa,  and  Eaflern  Europe.— 
Next  he  brings  us  to  events  with  which  we  are  much  better  acquainted, 
the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland.  Both  nations  he  juftly 
deems  among  the  lead  barbarous  of  the  middle  ages.  Bothrwere  na- 
tionally gallant  and  intelligent,  they  refpedively  fucceeded  according 
to  the  talents  of  the  prince  by  whom  they  happened  to  be  cdmmand- 
cd.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  of  Scoiland,  headed 
his  arniy  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  when  Edward  the  Second,  one  of 
the  weakeft  princes  of  England,  headed  the  Englifh  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  men.  They  met  at  Bannockburn,  and  the  fuperior  ability 
of  Robert  in  the  choice  of  ground,  difpofitionof  his  troops,  and  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  events,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Not  long  after, 
Robert  being  dead,  and  a  prince  of  very  extraordinary  ability,  Edward 
the  Third,  on  the  Englifh  throne,  the  forces  of  Edward  gained  a  fignal 
vidory  at  Halidpwn  Hill. 

We  are  now  conduced  to  the  fecond  part — war  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  This  period  is  introduced  by  fome  general  remarks  on 
the  changes  which  it  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war ;  after  which  we 
follow  war  hiftory  from  the  partial  employment  of  that  fubftance  to 
its  very  general  ufe ;  including  a  view  of  the  various  inftru'ments  to 
which  the  invention  has  given  rife.  Our  author  prefents  a  ficetch  of 
the  battles  of  Crecy,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt,  which  bpre  a  (Inking 
refemblance  to  each  other  in  difpofition,'  operation,  and  relult.  ,At 
Crecy,  Edward  the  Third  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
but  occupied  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  give  full  efFed  to  his  troops,  <and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fecure  them  from  being  flanked  or  furrounded  by 
the  Gallic  multitude.  The  French  did  not  difpofe  of  their  men  fo 
as  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  numbers  ;  the  Black  Prince,  who  com- 
oianded  the  van,  made  fuch  an  impreilion  as  was  irrefiftible  where  he 
pojnted  his  force,  and  the  confufion  which  he  caufed  there  extended 
to  the  reft.  The  new  artillery  of  the  En^lifli  affifted  in  completing 
the  difmay  of  the  enemy  \  but  the  genius  of  Edward  the  Third  in 
planning,  and  the  energetic  heroifm  of  his  fon  in  executing,  deter- 
mined the  viflory.  At  Poidiers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  with 
twelve  thoufand  to  encounter  fixty  thoufand  ;  but  now,  at  twenty- 
feven,  mature  in  wifdom,  as  at  feventeen  he  had  been  tranfcendant  in 
heroifm,  he  made  fuch  an  arrangement  as  enabled  all  his  men  to  a£^» 
and  not  nearly  all  the  enemy.  He  irritated  the  French  prince  to  ad- 
.vance  into  a  lane,  between  hedges  the  moft  incommodious  for  his 
piimbeis,  and  which  our  Edvvard  had  previoufly  prepared -for  his  re* 
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cepdon  in  a  manner  that  Hannibal  could  not  havtf  exceeded.  He^ 
lined  the  buihes  with  troops  on  each  fide,  attacked  the  defencelefs, 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  while  he  him'clf  charged  them  in  front;  they 
endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  talUng  back  among  their  own  army,  they 
communicated  their  confurion,  Edward,  forefeeing  .this  probable 
contingency,  had  made  difpofitions  to  avail  hinifclf  of  the  cii((>rder,. 
by  porting  a  party  in  ambufcade  to  attack  the  French  in  the  rear* 
The  battle  of  A-mcourt  was  gained  by  Henry  againft  an  army  as 
much  fuperior  as  that  which  his  greatgrandfather  and  great  uncle  had 
to  encounter.  He  adopted  a  fimilaj  order,  fecured  his  flanks  and  rear^ 
and  bore  en  one  point  of  the  French  force  with  fuch  ability  andefFed 
as  to  produce  confufion  and  rout  to  the  enemy,  and  a  moft  decifive. 
vi<Siory  to  the  Englifh.  If  the  French  commanders  had  been  equally 
ikilful,  they  either  would  have  avoided  battle,  ordifpofed  of  their  nu« 
ixierous  and  brave  troops  to  much  better  advantage :  but  the  valiant 
and  wife  princes  of  England  defeated  the  French  bccaufe  Providenc« 
had  beftowed  upon  them  much  better  head's,  and  ftill  firmer  hearts^ 
than  on  their  antagonifts.  Thefe  are  qualities,  it  muft  be  owned, 
which  many  English  comma^iders  poITefled  and  exerted  ;  when  they 
did  our  hiftory  has  few  defeats  to  record  from  Frenchmen,  or  any  other 
enemies.  The  battle  of  Flouden  was  gained  by  the  fuperior  ability 
of  Surrey,  over  not  a  weak  prince,  but  what  had  the  fame  efFed,  a 
prince  totally  ignorant  of  war.  Our  author  now  proceeds  to  Tarkifli 
warfare,  but  their  victories  appear  to  have  been  gained  by  fl'rength 
and  prowefs  over  effeminacy,  more  than  by  ability  over  intelleduat 
weakncfs.  The  Turks  had  a  military  fpirit,  but  never  an  eminent 
military  jgenius.  Next  we  are  condu£ted  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  be-' 
tween  the  French  and  Spaniards,  when  artillery  and  mu(ketry  be^ti 
to  be  well  underftood.  Here  is  exhibited  a  view  of«French  progrefs 
in  military  (kill.  About  twer)ty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  wars 
and  inventions  of  Guftavus  Adoiphus,  and  that  is  one  of  the  moft  in-^ 
terefting  parts  of  the 'work.  After  an  introdu6lion  on  the  modera 
modes  of  arranging  armies  he  prefents  a  very  mafterly  view  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Roci'oi,  wherein  the  fuperior  genius  of  Conde  (by  the  bye  w6 
rather  think  he  was  then  only  Count  or  Duke  d'Enguien,  his  father. 
or  other  predeceflbr  being  alive),  with  an  army  not  more  numerous, 
pvercame  the  fineft.body  of  infantry  in  the  whole  world.  The  viftory 
of  that  Prince  over  Melos  is  ce;tainly  as  ftriking  an  inftance  in  fup- 
port  of  oiir  auihor's  general  do6lrine  as  could  be  adduced. 

We  pext  attend  the  Do<^or  over  groiind  that  every  Briton  muft 
tread  with  delight — the  wars  of  Marlborough.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
is  one  of  his  moft  mafterly  exhibitions.  Therein  he  clearly  and  lumi«» 
nouily  paints  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  commanding  an. inferior  force 
to  Marflial  Tailard,  who  had, an  opportunity  of  pofting  himfelf  fo 
ftrongly  as  to  be  inacceffible.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  faw  Tailard 
was  not  availing  himfelf  of  his  ^dvanta:>:es  by  fortifying  approaches; 
he,  therefore,  availed  himfelf  of  the  omiflion,  moved  forward  with 
fuch  rapidity  as  gave  the  French  no  tirne  for  preparation*     Marlbor 
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rough,  aflifted  by  Prince  Eugene,  fo  arranged  the  whole  combined 
troops  that  they  a^ledas  one  body.  Tallard,  -aflifted  by  the  £lcdor 
of  Bavaria,  made  fuch  difpofitions  that  they  were  two  detached  ar- 
mies. Marlborough  occupied  ground  (which  the  French  a  little  be« 
fore  might  have  feized)  that  enabled  every  company  and  every  man  to' 
s^  efficiently!  Tallaid  pent  up  a  great  body  of  his  troops  in  a  village 
whence  they  could  not  annoy  the  enemy,  and  could  very  little  fupport 
their  fellow  foldiers.  Seeing  the  difpofitions  of  their  commander  the 
EngliDi  and  their  allies  went  on  with  the  boldeft  confidence.  The 
£kilful  general,  with  his  army  all  moving  in  harmony,  defeated  the 
unfkilful  general  with  his  army  in  broken  and  detached  bodies.  In 
the  charaSer  of  Marlborough  and  Tallard  we  find  vi'ftory  and  defeat. 
At  Ramillies  Marlborough  gained  a  victory  by  equal  fuperiority  of 
talents  and  efforts.  At  Malplaquet,  having  to  contend  againft  Villars, 
a  very  able  man,  the  dill  fuperior  ability  of  Marlborough  prevailed^, 
but  the  vidory  was  not  fo  fignal.  Galway,  commanding  in  Spain, 
though  Vi  brave  man,  at  the  head  of  as  good  troops  as  any  which 
Marlborough  commanded,  was  defeated,  at  Almanza,  in  enconnter- 
jng  a  leader  of  fuperior  genius,  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  The  fertile 
invention  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  recovered  viftory  to  the  Englifh 
in  Spain.  The  next  battle  that  is  nventioned  is  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
jioy,  on  the  meafures  of  which,  our  author  touches  delicately,  and 
lays  the  blame,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  failure  of  the  Dut(;h. 

The  third  part  brings  us  to  war  fince  the  introdu£lion  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  ta£tics,  and  in  prefatory  pages,  traces  military  arrangements  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  commencement  of  the  feven  years  war. 
Our  author  gives  a  clear  and  concife  jfketch  of  the  fucceflive  battled  of 
Frederic,  and  no  part  of  his  narrative  more  ftrongly  evinces  his  do6l;riney 
that  the  ableft  men  are  likely  to  make  the  heft  generals.  Indeed  in 
Frederic  it  was  frequently  the  mere  invention  of  the  moment  that  de- 
termined the  victory.  Dr.  Thomfon  now  conduds  us  to  a  period 
"which  we  contemplate  with  regret,  our  campaigns  in  America.  But 
Frederic  himfelf  victorious  at  Rofbach,  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  AIex« 
anc'er  at  Arbela,  Cxfar  at  Pharfalia,  and  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
do  not  more  ftrongly  evince  the  efficacy  of  talents  and  efforts  to  in* 
fure  fuccefs  than  Howe  with  such  a  British  army,  totally  inefficient. 
He  had  foldiers  equal  to  any  that  ever  exifted  \  but  the  foldiers  had 
|iot  a  general.  In  this  pait  of  his  narrative  our  author,  we  think^ 
^bounds  too  much  in  extracts  from  the  hiftory  of  Stedman.  , 

LaftJy,  we  come  to  the  wars  that  arofe  from  the  French  revolution. 
In  his  account  of  the  fir(^  campaign,  1792,  he  imputes  the  fucceflies 
of  the  French  near  the  clofe  of  the  year  to  the  enthufiafm  of  fuppofed 
liberty  in  (bme  degree,  but  chiefly  to  the  jmmenfe  numbers  which 
werjP  brought  into  the  field.  The  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
]S  clear,  but  without  any  novelty  of  difcovery  or  particular  remark. 
He  proceeds  to  the  contefls  with  the  Pruffiansand  Auftrians,  but  here 
we 'find  little  generalization.  The  battle  of  Fleurus  is  accurately  nar- 
lated,  but  without  any  retrofpefiion  of  that  feparatioA  of  the  allies,. 
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which  wt8  not  without  its  influence  on  that  event  as  well  as  the  gejie« 
ral  refult.of  the  campaign.     The  fucceding  battles  in  the  LowCoun- 
tiies  between  the  French  ai\d  Germans  are  mentioned,  but  with  hardly 
any  remark  ;  and  we  muft  i^y^  that  no  portion  of  the  military  memoirs 
prefcnt  near  fuch  a  fmall  portion  ofonilitary  indrudion   as  the  caii)- 
paigns  1793  and  1794.  in  Germany  and' the  Low  Countries.     Indeed 
we  cannot  fee  one  leffon  in  the  account  of  thefe  two  years,  either  of 
example  or  of  warning,  and  very  important  years  they  are  ii\  military 
hiAory,  and  thtough  that  importance  infinitely  more  important  in  po* 
liticai  hiflory.     The  operatiop  of  the  Englifli  troops  in  1793  and  1794 
we  da  not  recolleft  to  have  fecn  once  mentioned.     Pichegru  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  a  general  equal  to  any,  and,  except  Moreau,  far 
fuperior  to  any  other  general   that  fupported  the  French  revolution. 
We  regret  that  he  is  not  mentioned.     After  a  fliort  fketch  of  parties  at 
Paris,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  firft  Italian  campaign  of  Buonaparte, 
and  very  properly  pafles  unnoticed  mere  rapidity  of  movements.    Nei- 
ther does  he  mention  the  battle  of  Lodi,  which  certainly  appeared 
liker  the  defperation  of  phrenzy  than  the  cool  intrepidity  of  a  real 
hero.     He  attributes  fome  degree  of  merit  to  the  ftratagem  of  that 
adventurer  for  efcaping  from  a  detachment  of  Auftrians.     The  expe* 
dient,  however,  of  pretending  to  be  followed  by  a  large  body  of  men 
was  quite  obvious  to  invention,  and  very  common  in  pradice.     At* 
tending  this  leader  to  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  we  are  happy  to  find 
the  Dodor  does  not  aflign  his  fuccefs  to  diftinguifhed  ability  ;  but  to 
rapid  movement  and  verfatile  dexterity.     There  was  another  caufe  on 
which  we  wifh  he  had  touched,  the  want  of  fidelity  among  many  of 
the  Auftrian  officers.     Our  author  does  not  aflert  that  Buonaparte 
furmounted  great  difficulties:  we  think  he  had  not  great  difSculties 
to  furmount.     He  beftows  high   praife  on  Moreau  ;    and  then^  pro- 
ceeds to  the  fiege  of  Acre,  which  he  repeats,  in  a  great  degree,  front 
his  own  Annual  Regifter.     This  celebrated  operation  draws  forth  very 
few  refledlions.     The  Auftrian  and  Ruilian  campaign  of  1799  is  alfa 
fketchcd,  but  with  little  accompaniment  of  remark.     Of  the  battle  of 
Marengo  our  author  prefents  a  (hort  and  impartial  account,  and  clofes 
hi^  memoirs  with  the  battle  of  Alexandria. 

The  fcantinefs  of  remark  in  the  laft  nine  years  of  the  Memoirs  wc 
are  far  from  imputing  to  want  of  powers  in  the  author,  to  deduce 
front  the  hiftory  of  that  period  as  valuable  leflbhs  as  from  any  former 
period.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  fubje£t,  and  make 
allowances  for  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Neverthelcfs^ 
without  entering  into  an  inveftigation  of  the  defign,  plan,  or  execu* 
tion,  of  every  military  meafure  that  was  adopted  by  Britain  and  her 
jallies,  we  mu(^,  on  the  whole,  obferve,  that  as  far  as  this  nation  wa^ 
concerned,  without  b'eing  implicated  in  the  counfels  or  operations  of 
allies,  we  were  fignally  fuccefsful  j  and  Britain,  even  in  her  military 
efforts  of  the  laft  war,  maintained  that  fuperiority  which  Crccy  firft 
proved,  and  fo  many  fucceeding  fccnes  have /confirmed.  Wc  fbouli 
not  have  hefitated  to  take  up  Britifh  e^Fort,  and  wiOi  our  author  had 
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dojic  the  fame.  We  rather,  however,  regret  the  want  of  what  might, 
suid  We  think  would  have  produced  able  and  valuable  remark,  thancenr 
fut^  the  omiffion. 

The  Military  Memoirs  conftitute  a  performance  of  combined  infor- 
mation and'inftrudboa ;  always  uiefu),  and  at  prefent  peculiarly  fea- 
fonable  and  intereHing.  We  have  fairly  and  candidly  itated  points  oa 
which  we  differ  from  the  author,  in  the  fame  fairnefs  we  mu(l  pro- 
nounce our  OjSinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  work  of  meritorious 
defign,  beneficial  tendency,  and  judicious  fele£lion,  particularly  de- 
ferving  of  the  pcrufal  of  officers  and  thoji^  who  have  the  appointment  of 
officers^.  The  work  is  indeed  an  hiftoiical  illuftration,  in^military  fub- 
je£ts,bf  the  grand  maxim  of. Juvenal,  that  a  rigid  aohirence  to  th« 
dictates  of,wi7dom  in  a  great  meafure  controuls  the  power  of  fortune. 


''  Nullum  numen  babes,  fi  non  prudentia  defit- 
fottuna." 


Daubeny'j  Vindicla  Ecclejia  JngUcana. 
(Continued  from  VoL  XyiL  P.  7,ju) 

• 

ON  Mr.  O.'s  chapter  concerning  Repentance  our  author  makes  no 
remarks ;  and  on  that  which  treats  of  Original  Sin,  we  find 
none  which  we  deem  of  fufficient  importance'  to  be  laid  before  our 
readers.  But  his  ftriflures  on  Mr.  O.'s  fixth  chapter,  which  relates 
to  Jujlification^  are  rich  in  found  criticifm,  and  in  equally  found  di- 
vinity. He  begins  with  obferving  that  much  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubjedt  has  been  advanced  more  with  a  view  to  fupport 
fome  pre-eftabliihtd  fyftem,  than  with  an  eye  to  the  truth.  But  the 
real  merits  of  the  caufe,  he  thinks,  lie  within  a  narrow  compafs.— 
Our  venerable  reformers  laboured  to  eradicate  the  tiirofs  and  profitable 
error  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to 
the  dodtrine  of  human  merit.    • 

•*  Whoever,  therefore^  confiders  C brill  to  be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of 
man's  falvation,  and  works  as  requiiite  to  determine  the  quality  of  that  faith 
which  can  alone  be  inftrumental  to  the  falvation  of  the  party,  will  believe 
every  thing  neceflary  to  be  believed  on  this  important  lubjed.  He  will  fee 
that  works,  the  fruit  of  faith,  while,  to  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  our 
reformers,  they  are  decidedly  '  (hut  out  from  the  o^cf  of  ju/lifying,'  muft 
flill  be  prelent  in  the  juftified  party,  (in  all  cafes  where  works  are  poflible) 
as  the  iine  ^ua  «(?»,.  without  which  he  will  not  finally  be  faved.  *  For  with- 
out holinels  (we  are  told)  no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord.'  This  neceflfary  dif- 
trriminat ion  between  man's  title  to  (afvation,  and  hh /tersoual  qualification  for 
it,  contain!?  the  whole  pith  of  the  argument  employed  on.  this  much,  though 
in  my  judgmetit,  unneceflarily,  controverted  fubjed."     (Pp.  233-235.) 

Mn  O.,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  readers  againft  thofe  who  talk  of 

two  juftifications,  ^Jirfi  and  zjinal^  invidioiifly  afcribes  the  diftindlion 

jLo  ^^  Taylor  the  Socinian."    But  if  thediftin^ion  be  a  true  one,  it  is 

not 
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not  to  be  rejcfled  becaufe  held  by  a  Socinian,  Or  muff  we  renounce 
the.dodrine  of  the  Trinity  becaufe  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
This  mode  of  arguing,  or  rather  of  biaffing  tne  reader's  mind,  is  infi- 
nitely difgraceful  to  thofe  who  adopt  it.  But  Mr.  O.  can  by  no  means 
allow  that  '*  10  be  baptized"  and  **  to  be  juftified"  are  of  the  fame 
import,  though  the  Homily  on  Salvation  yemploys  them  as  fynony- 
mous.  We  wonder  not  at  this  ;  for  his  fcheme  excludes  the  nottoa 
that  juftification  is  annexed  to  baptifm.  Mr.  O.  is  a  ftrenuous  advo- 
cate for  the ///<rrj/y^«/^  of  our  public  flandards,  when  their  language 
fuits  his  purpofe.  But,  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  becaufe  Dr.  Hey  allows 
that  the  word  *' juftification"  is  feldom  or  ever  ufcd  as  fynonymous 
with  "  baptifm,"  except  in  our  article  and  homily,  Mr.  (3.  thinks  it 
**  highly  improbable  that  it  is  fo  ufed  there."  "  This,*'  fays  Mr.  D. 
-;^  •*  appeitrs  to  be  ftrange  reafoiiing.  For,  qppn  this  principle,  the 
articles  and  homilies,  which  are  appealed  to  as  the  ftandard  for  the 
church  do£trine,  are  not  to  be  received  according  to  the  letter,  but 
according  to  the  fenfe  [which]  Mr.  O.  thinks  proper  to  affix  to  them." 
(p.  238.^  But  our  reformers,  when  they  joined  the  words  **jufti- 
ficd'*  and  *'  baptized"  as  fynonymous,  really  meant  what  they  faid  : 
for  they  lay  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  pofition,  that  *'  infants^  being 
baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are  by  Chrift's  facrifice,  waihed 
from  their  fins,  brought  to  God's  favour,  and  made  his  children,  and 
inheritors  of  his  kingdom  of  Heaven."  (Horn,  of  Salv.  p.  17.)  But 
this,  we  prefume,  Mr.  O.  himfelf  will  allow  to  be  agpod  defcriptien 
of  perfons  juftified.  The  paffage  of  the  homily  which  we  have  here 
produced  is  alfo  produced  by  Mr.  O.;  but,  to  guard,  we  fuppofe, 
againft  the  **  iniquity  of  quotation,"  he  has  given  it  in  a  form  which, 
inftead'  of  teaching" what  it  adlually  does  teach,  ^t  juftification  of  in^ 
fonts  by  baptifm^  makes  it  applicable  to  Chrrftians  in  general.  This 
was  eafily  done.  Nothing  more  was  required  than  to  fupprefs  the 
words  ^^  infants,  being  baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy,"  and  to 
fubftitute  the  fimple  pronoun  we.  ^'  Had,"  fays  Mr.  D.  "  the  au- 
thor of  a  ^  Guide  to  the  Church'  thus  quoted^  he  certainly  would  not 
have  b^en  fpared."     (p^  242.) 

On  this  momentous  fubjedl  our  author  appeals,  as  we  had  alfo 
done*,  to  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  baptifmat  fervice,  and  to  the 
reference  made  by  the  Xlth  article  to  the  homily  on  falvatipn.  The 
argument  drawn  from  thefe  inconteftible  authorities  we  venture  to 
prophefy  that  neither  Mr.  O.,  nor  any  of  his  *'  regular  Evangelical 
Miniflers,"  will  ever  dare  to  meet.  On  this  point  they  have  only 
one  alternative,  which  h  either  to  relinquifh  the  do^rines  of  Calvin, 
or  their  new  defignation  of  "  the  True  Churchmen."  But,  fays 
Mr.  O,  **  the  notion"  that  juftification  is  fynonymous  with  baptifm, 
*'  is  overthrown  by  their  own  hypothefis  ;  namely,  that  it  fuppofes 
*  men  i.a  ug  Thi'ir  part  faithfully  j'  and  that  we  are  then  only  put  in  a 


*  See  AHTijAGOiiiN  Review/  VoL  XV.  P.  130— 264, 
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Wtfy  of  being  eternally  happy,  if  all  things  go  on  well ;  but  that  wc 
may  lofe  our  way."  That  a^perfon  once  juftified  can  lofe  his  way  it 
ajdoftrinc  which  Mr.  O.,  we  know,  like  a  good  Calvinift-,  regards  as 
abfurd.  It  is  neverthclcfs  the  do6lrine  of  the  Church,  as  we  have 
unanfwerably  proved  in  another  place*.  For  our  reformers,  as  Mr. 
D.  obferves,  held  the  doctrine  oi  affurance  of  falvation  only  (o  far^iis 
infants  dyi;ig  in  their  infancy  were  concerned  ;  whilft,  in  all  other 
cafes,  they  confidered  baptifm  as  the  conveyance  of  benefits  fubie^t 
to  contingency,  as  an  adnSiflion  into  a  ftate  of  falvation  which  might 
afterwards  be  loft."  Of  this  queftion  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  penitent  thief  is  decifive. 

'But,  argues  Mr.  O.  if  it  be  true  that}uftification  may  be  loft,  and 
alfo  that  it  is  the  fame  as  baptifm,  then,  in  order  to  regain  it  wemxift 
be  rebaptized.  If  Mr.  O.  thought  that  this  confequence  followed,  he 
was  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  dodlrine  both  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  Primitive  Church.  His  favourite  Auguftine  taught  a  very 
difFerent  leflbn.  **  Scmel  pcrceptam,"  fays  that  father,  "  parvulus 
gratiam  non  amittit,  nifi  propria  impietate,  fi  aetatis  acccffu  tam  ma- 
Jus  evaferit.  Tunc  enim  etiam  propria  incipiet  habere  pcccata,  quae 
non  rcgeneratione,"  or  a  repetition  of  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  ",au- 
ferantur,  fed  alia  curatione  fanentur  '*  (Ad.  Bonif.  Epift.  98.)  This 
ether  cure  cpnfifts  in  repentance,  and  renewed  obedience.  By  employ- 
ing this  cure  the  perfon  baptized  retains  the  benefit  of  his  origmal 
bap(ifm,  which  needs  not  be  repec>ted.  **  And  in  this  fenfe,"  adds 
our  author,  "  though  not  in  the/enfe  in  which  it  is  uied  by  fome 
modern  teachers,  the  maxim  '  once  regenerate  and  always  regenerate' 
is  a  true  maxim  in  Chriftianity,  and  was  an  eftabiifhed  one  in  the 
Primitive  Church."  (P.  247.)  We  are  far,  however,  from  being  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  O.  believed  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  inference  from 
juftification's  being  fynonynous  with  baptifm.  Wc  obfervedf,  as 
Mr.  D.  alfo  does',  that  he  produces,  from  the  homily  on  falvation,  a 
pafiage  which  renders  his  own  realoning  ridiculous.  We  faid  that 
we  fuppofed  that  be  intended  to  be  witty.  But,  perhaps,  we  fhould 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  we  had  faid  that  this  was  one  of  his 
meaneft  attempts  to  confound  the  queftion,  and  to  puzzle  his  readers. 
Mr.  O.  however,  talks  of  baptifm  as  **  a  bare  admiiHon  into  the 
Chriftian  religion,  (p.  iSo.) ;  and  the  doiirine  of  the  Chnftian  Ob- 
ferver  is  that  *'  Baptifm  is  only  the  outward  fign  of  an  admiflion  into 
the  Church,  adminiftered  by  fallible  men,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
coq[i|>anied  by  the  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  of  juftification,  which  is 
the  ad  of  God  alone."  (Chrif.  Obf.  July  1802.)  Mr.  O.  too,  hav- 
ing  laid  it  down  that  a  man  is  juftified  only  when  he  rigntly  believes 
(p.  179.)^  very  evidently  dift)elieves  that  infants  are  juftified  by  bap- 
tifm.    Thus  do  Mr.  O.  and  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  to  ufe  the  words 


♦  Sec  Anti-Jacobih  Review,  Vol.  XV.  Pp.  279,  280. 
t  Sec  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol  XA^.  P.  265. 
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.of  our  excellent  author,  "  in  dire^cohtradiSiion  to  the  exprefs  doc- 
trine ©four  Church,  think — the  former^  that  perfons  under  ag^  cannot 
^  be  juftihed  by  baptifm  ;    the  latter^  that  the  inward  arid  fpiritual  grace 
mayy^or  may  not  accompany  tbe  outward  and  vifible  fign  ;  whiill  both^ 
with  the  XXVth  and  XXVIIth  articles,  as  it  were,  ftaring  th^m  in 
the  face,  which  tell  them  that  *  baptifm  is  not  only  a  fign  of  profef- 
fion,  but  alio  a  fign  of  regeneration ;  by  which,  as  by  an  inftrumenjt, 
the  promifes  of  God  are   vifibly  figncd  and   iealed'  to  the,  baptized 
party,  appear  to  be  equaPy  agreed  m  confidcring   baptifm  as   *  only 
the  outward  fign   of  admilHon    into  the  Chyrch  ;'  or,   in  Mr.  O.'s 
words,  '  the  tare  admifllon  into  the  Chriftian  religion."  (p.  255-) 
Butthe  Chriftian  Obftrver  has  farther  difcovered  that  the  facra- 
i  ment  of  baptifm  may  be  ineftedluai,  becaufe  it.  is  adminiftered  hy  fal-- 
'   lihlemen.     Is  the  Chiift.an  Obfeiyer,  then,  a  believer  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  p:i(ic  pie,  that  the  intention  of  the  Minifter  is  neceffary  to 
the  validity  of  the  facramcnc?     Or  does  he  think  that  the  weakneft 
of  the  inftrument  employed  can  make  void   the  pofitive  inftitution  of 
Chr»ft?     So,  at  leaft,  we  are  cenain,  thought  not  St.  Paul.     "  We 
have,"  he  fays,  '*  this  treafure  in  eaithen  veflels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  he  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  (2  Cor.  iv.  7.)     The 
fentiments  of  our  Church,  on  this   momeiitous  fubjtil,    are  no  lefs 
explicit,  and  are  fully  explained  in   her  XXVIth  article.     We  have 
no   hefitaiion,  therefore,  whatever,  to  ftile,  with  our  author,    thefe 
pofittons  of  Mr.  O.  and  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  downright  herejy\ 
I-  and  maft  heartily  do  we  concur  in  the  following  weighty  lefledions ; 

"  Sorry  am  1  to  think  that  fuch  erroneous  opinions,  relative  to  a  facra- 
ment  of  oar  Church,  Ihould  conlHtute  part  of  that  new  fyllem  of  divinity, 
now  induftrio.ufly  circulated  by  thofe  of  our  Clergy  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  feem  to  be  attempting  to  reform  upon  the  reforniation  ; 
a  fpecies  of  divinity  fuited  to  felf-conitituted  Minifters,  who  know  no  com- 
miliion  but  that  of  their  own  assuming',  but  certtiinly  unfuited  to  the  charac- 
ter of  clergy  who  have  a  divine  commiffion  to  produce  for  the  office  [which] 
they  undertake.  To  depreciate  the  facraments  of  the  Church,  on  the  fcoreof 
the  fallibility  of  the  Minifter,  wliofe  office  it  is  to  difpenfe  them;  apd 
thereby  to  lead  ferious  people  to  look  for  immediate  communications  from 
'  Heaven,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do  iflhey  are  taught  that  the  fallibility 
of  the  Minifter  may  prevent  their  receiving  benefit  from  his  minifiry,  is  to 
i'et  afide  the  plan  on  which  Chrifr  thought  fit  that  the  afltiirs  of  his  kingdom 
(hpuld  be  tranfaded;  an  effedt  which,  if  not  coiinteraded,  must  ultimately 
,  terminate  in  the  annihilation  of  Christ's  vifible  church  on  earth.  The  po- 
jBtion,  that  baptized  perfons  may  or  may  mt  be  justified,  certainly  corre- 
fppnds  with  the  Calvittistic  doctrine  of  eledion,  according  to  which  justi- 
4  fication  is  the  exclufive  portion  of  certain  chofen  individuals;  in  wiiich 
cafe  jt  must  be  admitted,  that  the  facrament  of  baptifm  can  make  no  altera* 
tion  in  the  cafe  of  parties  whofe  condition  had  been  previoully  and  irrevo- 
cably determined.  This  may  be  (bund  doctrine  with  divines  of  the  Gene- 
van fchool  5  but  certainly  it  bears  no  affinity  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  after  the  ejiample  of  her  Divine  Head,  is  no  refpe^ler  of 
perfons  in  this  cafe.  All  properly. admitted  within  her  pale  by  baptifm, 
^ifo«  1.XXI.  voL.xviii.  D  art 
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are  confidcred  to  be  (in  the  words  of  her  fervice)  '  in  the  number  of  Godl't 
faithfu)  and  ele6l  children ;'  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  which  the  members  of  tb«  - 
feveral  churches  coileded  by  the  apostles  are  stiled  the  *  faithful  in  ChrisI 
Jefus/  and  '  elect  of  God/  Like  them  they  are  by  divine  grace  elected  to 
the-privileges  of  the  Golpel  Covenant.  They  are  confeqaentiy  placed  in 
a  state  of  present  falvation,  and  hiust,  therefore,  fir  the  time  being,  be  justi- 
fied. And  neither  our  reformers  knew,  nor  does  our  Church  know,  any 
ether  justification  but  that  originally  conveyed  by  the  facrament  of  bapttfm; 
which,  when  lost,  as  it  is  continually  liable  to  be  by  the  fubfecjuentcondud 
of  the  party,  is,  through  grace,  to  be  recovered  by  the  fame  means  which 
i^ualified  for  its  original  polfedion ;  namely,  repentance  and  faith,  accom* 
panied  with  renewed  obedience.''  (Pp.258.  260,  261.) 

Miny  pages  are  employed  by  Mr.  O,  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrufliiig,^ 
thofe  divines  againfl  whoai  he  writes  in  what  fenfe  our  Reformers  y 
are  to  be  underflood,  when  they  affirm  that  men  are  faved  *'  without 
works  by  faith  only.'*     But  thefe  divines  underftood  the  reformers 
much  better  than  Mr.  O.,  who  perpetually  fees  them  through  a  Cal- 
viniftic  medium.     The  reformers,    by   all  the  modes  of  expreffion 
which  they  ufed  on  this  fubje6t,  meant  nothing  more  than  to  exclude 
the  Popifh  dodlrine  of  merit,  and  to  attribute  our  falvation  wholly  to 
Chrift.     Mr.  D.  however,  with  other  divines,'  is  accufed  of  not  being 
Proteftant  enough  to  reje6^  this  Popifh  doflrine,  *<  although  on  Tome 
occafions,  ht  verbally  difclaims  it."     And  the  ground  of  the  charge 
IS,  that  *^  he  talks  of  works  and  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  ascon- 
ftituting  men  relatively  worthy  \  and  giving  them  a  right  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  God  to  the  tree  of  life;  and  of  God  becoming  their, 
debtor."     This  Mr.  O.  calls  ftrange  dodrine  ;    but,  as  Mr.  D.  ob- 
.  ferves,  it  can  be  ftrange  to  none,  ^^  but  to  thofe  who  are  ftrangersto 
•    their  bible  :  for  there  the  d(j£trine  is  to  be  found  in  more  places  than 
one."  (p.  275.)     On  this  head  Mr.  D.'s  vindication  is  eafy.     But  in 
order  to  it,  he  is  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  inftances,  obiig[ed  to 
produce  the  ipjiffima  verba  of  his  own  writings  to  which  reference  is 
made ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he  lays  open  fuch  a  fcenc  of  mtfre. 
prefentation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O.,  and  iuch  a  total  contempt  of  fair 
quotation,  as  excite  indignation  mingled  with  pity.     *^  At  the  fame 
time,"  fays  our  author,    **  in  juftice  to  Mr.  O.  it  muft  be  obferved  ■ 
that  he  is  underftood,  in  the  world,  not  to  be  fo  much  the  indepenr 
dent  writer  for,  as  the  public  reporter  of,  a  party ;  that  the  documents 
which  his  publication  exhibits  have  been  furni(hed  from  various  quar^ 
ters ;    his  chief  office  having  been  that  of  arranging,  and  giving  the 
lucidus  ordo  to  the  difcordant  mafs  of  materials  with  which  his  friends 
had  fupplied  him.     Should  this,  as  from  that  part  of  Mr.  O.'s  publi- 
cation now  immediately  before  me,  I  (hould  in  charity  conclude  muft 
have  been  the  cafe,  Mr.  O.  may  have  been  unintentionally  led  into 
errors  by  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  honefty  of  his  affifta«ts. — 
Such  a  plea  for  the  numberlefs  garbled  quotations  to  be  met  with  in 
.   bis  publication,  a  regard  for  Mr.  O.'s  reputation,  as  a  clergyman,  dif- 
pofesoie  oioft  readily  to  admit."  (Pp.  281,  281.J    Whether  Mr.  Q. 
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lind  hiis  friends  will  confider  the  fuppoficion  here  mentioned  as  ^h  hb- 
nour  or  an  infult,  we  ntiiher  know  nor  carfc.  But  lure  we  ar«  that, 
for  Mr.  O.  as  an  individual  the  truth  of  it  would  be  the  beft  ajpijogy 
th^t  can  be  made.  Shoiild  rh-*  fadt  be  as  h  here  fli:^gefted,  and  as 
we  ourfelves  have  been^temptcd  to  ful'pe^,  it  would  accoufit  ft  the  ' 
different  parts  of  his  book,  which  has  mUch  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  patch- work/  hauj^iiig  loofely  to^jether.  W*  might  then  imagine 
that,  for  fear  of  difohliging  his  friends,  Mr.  O.  was  under  the  ne-  n 
ccfBty,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  better  Judgment,  of  mferting  paffagea 
which  had  bcuer  been  left  out,  and  of  finding  the  beft  fuuat»on  which 
he  could  for  contributions  which  refufed  completely  to  harrtlcinize^ 

Mr,  O.  (p.  215.)  charges  our  author  with  maintaining^  *'  that  ad* 
miiRon  into  Christianity  places  men  in  a  ftate  of  pol!ible  faWation  ; 
but  that  whether  this  becomes  a  real,  a6tual,  ar^d  difcriminating  faU 
vation  to  -the  believer,  depends  wholly  upon  his  worh  ;*■  ^nd  for  prot)f 
he  refers  to  the  Guide  to  the  Church,  (p.  287.)  But  the  w6rds  m 
italics  are  not  Mr.  D.'s :  and  are  inferted  only  to  make  out  the  faife 
for  which  Mr.  O.  wifhed  to  render  him  refponfible.  That  the  faUa- 
tion  of  any  is  only />^^/^,  Mr.  O.  we  know,  does  not  believe;  for 
Calvin's  eleft  have  certainty  of  fal vation.  ^  But  this  is  not  the  dd^rine 
either  of  the  bible,  or  of  the  Church  of  England  :  Baptiited  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,  zre  certain  of  fal  vation  ;  not  fo  adults,  who  may 
fail  of  it  by  their  own  mifcondu£t.  And  that  falvation  can  be  onfy 
poffsble,  which,  by  the  fault  of  the  party,  may  be  prevented  from  ^f- 
feftually  taking  place.  This  dodtrine,  wh  ch  Mr.  O.  ftyles  ***  the 
notorious  divinity  of  Mr.  Daubeny,"  is  (hewn,  from  St.  Petef  and  the 
Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  from  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies,  to 
be  good,  found,  and  orthodox  divinity.  Mr.  O.  too  reprobates  the 
poQcion,  maintained  by  fome  of  his  opponents,  ^^  that  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Chrift  fudplies  the  defers  of  our  obedience/'  Wheft  he  pafled 
this  censure,  he  had  furely  forgotten  the  lang;uage  of  the  homily,  that 
**  in  Chrift  every  true  Chriftan  may  be  called  a.  fulfillcr  of  the  law^ 
for  as  much  as  that  which  their  infirmity  lacked  Chrift's  juftice  hath 
iiipplied." 

But  nothing  has  more  ofFended  Mr.  O.  than  Biihop  Bull'^  making 
works  a  condition  of  falvation*.  **  But  to  ttle,"  fays  bur  author, 
**  the  words  covenant  and  condition  appear  fo  neccffa'rily  coinneSed, 
that  I  can  form  no  ideaof  the  one  independent  of  the  other.*'  (p.  290,) 
Every  perfon  who  enters  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  as  he  well  ob- 
ferves,  mud,  either  by  himfclf  or  by  proxy,  engaiie  in  a  previous  fo- 
lemn  prokflion  of  faith,  repentance^  and  obedience.  If  lucb  an  en- 
gagement be  necefl'ary  to  confer  a  title  to  the  privleges  of  the  bap- 
xifmal  covenant,  it«  performance  muft,  a  fortiori^  he  neceflary  to  te- 
nure the  continuance  of  (hem.  **  Faith,  repentance,  and  obedience, 
then,  though  not  the  caufes  by  which  falvation  is  produced,  are  ftill 
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thoff  clrcumftances  or  conditions  without  which,  in  conformfiy^wkk 
the  plan  ot  the  divine  covenant,  falvation  will  not  take  place."  (ibid.) 

Our  author  has  very  cfearly  (hewn,  that  the  Xlth  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  on  which  Mr.  O.  feems  to  have  maintain -d  that 
faith  is  the  only  condition  of  jufliiication,  warrants  no  fuch  inference. 
The  article  is  evidently  built  on  two  celebrated   pafTages  of  St.  Paul, 
(Rom.  iii.  28.  Gal.  ii.  16.)  which  muft,  therefore,  be  properly  ex- 
plain.d  before  the  article  can  be  rightly  underftood.     Thi?  explana- 
tion our  author  has  given  in  a  brief  and  fatisfadory  view.     Faith 
alone,  he  contends,  is  mentioned  in  the  article,  becaufe  the  article 
[peaks  on]y  of  the  meritorious  caufe  of  J  unification,  in  opfpofition  to 
human  works  of  every  kind.     The  difference,  therefore,  between  our 
author  and  Mr.  O.  is  this.     Mr.  O.  infids  that  faith  is  the  only  condi*^ 
tion  '  f  juftification,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  no  other  condition 
is  exprelTed  in  the  Xlth  art  cle.     So  far  as  the  phrafes  ptr  fid^m  ahd 
Jola  fide  apply  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  article,  Mr.  D.  agrees  with  him. 
But  Mr.  t).  further  maintains,  th;it  faith  and  works,  confidered  with 
a  view  to  man^s/'W  judnfivation  at  the  day  of  judgnlcnt,  are  equailf 
conditions^  and  that  they  were  fo  confidered  by  our  reformers,  who, 
if  they  had  been  fpeaking  of  this  fubjedt,  would  to  the  words  per 
fideniy  now  in  the  article,  have  added  ftr  opera.     For  faith  and  works 
were  equally  regarded  by  them,  nut  as  meritorious  caufes,  or,  pro* 
perly  fpeaking,  sis  any  caufes  at  all,  but,  agreeably  to  Bifhop  BuU'« 
.dillin£bion,  as   *^  caufae   fine  quibus   non ;"    as  conditions,  which, 
though  (hut  out  from  the  office  of  juftifying,  are  ftill  necefiary  to  be 
prefent  in  him  that  is  judified  ;    as  qualifications,  in  (bort,  without^ 
which  man*s  final  juflification  will  not  take  place* 

By  means  of  this  diftindion  our  ingenious  author  rery  eafily  recon« 
ciles  St.  Paul  with  St.  James.  • 

*'  St.  Paul,"  he  fays,  *•  was  writing  about  that  justification  conveyed  to 
*  the  party  on  hrs  admiffion  into  Christianity  by  baptifm,  to  which  faith  only 
was  the  n^quifite  title,  according  to  the  estahlifhed  principle  on  which  the 
Evangelical  Ministry  ulniformly  proceeded,  namely,  beliew^nd  be  bapti%e4^ 
Whereas  St.  James  was  fpeaking  of  the  condition  of  the  fame  party,  fuble- 
quent  to  that  admidion;  and  of  thofe  works  of  faith  neceflary  to  qualify 
him  for  his  final  justification.  The  Christian,  then,  is  to  be  justified  by 
faith,  without  works  which  bear  any  correlpondence  with  thofe  meant  by 
St.  Paul,  becaule  they  were  works  of  legal  obedience,,  which  fet  up  aiw^ 
riiorious  claims  on  their  own  account,  to  justification.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
is  not  to  be  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  meant  by  St.  James ;  thefe 
works  being  the  Works  of  evangelical  obedience,  acceptable  only  through 
Christ,  and  without  which  faith  is, dead."     (Pp.  298,  299.) 

This  appears  to  us  a  very  happy  ftatcment ;  and  it  correfponds  cx- 
aftly  with  that  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  who,  in  his  firft  letter  to  Mr.  Over- 
ton, (p.  24.)  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  "  The  whole  difference  ]Of 
meaning  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  amounts  to  this — that  St. 
'  Paiil  is  fpeaking  of  the  meritorious  caufe  of  our  being  admitted  into  % 
ftate  of  falvation  i  ;and  thjt  St.  James  is  fp^^aking:  of  ihe  ^conditional 
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vMufe  of  our  cdnthiuiffg  in  a  ftate  of  falvation,   and  of  being  finally 
fived." 

To  maintain,  therefore,  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  juftili- 
cation,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  works  which  alone  render  it  a  valua- 
ble condition,  is  to  mifreprefent  the  doftrine  of  tjie  Church  of  Eng- 
land '^  and  why  thofe  works,  without  the  performance  of  wh  ch  jwfti*, 
location  is  not  finally  to  be  obtained,  ought  not  to  be  called  2i  condi-', 
iion  of  obtaining  it,  is  foqoevvhat  difiicult^  we  think,  to  conreive.-— . 
Cranmer,  it  is  true,  in  the  homily  **  of  ialvation"  has.  accumulated, 
the  ftrongeft  expreffions  which  he  could   find   to  oppofe  the   Romiftt 
dodrine  of  merit,  that  errar^  as  Bilhop  Bull  has  called  't,  *'^Joto  ani^ 
modeUjiandusJ'  But  he  has  no  where,  even  in  the  homiiy,  given  cuuh-. 
tenance  to  Mr.  O/s  notion  ;    and  in  the  *'  Inflitution  of  a  Chnfti  ^a 
M<in,*'  uitd  r  the  article  Juftification,  he  has' explicitly  tauiiht   the 
Qppofite  doflrine.     There  it  is  faid  that  this  blcfli' g  is  granted,  tor  the 
meritt  and  fatisfa£lion  of  our  BleiTed  Saviour;  that  our  pardon  (lands 
upon  this  grouftd  i  and  that  no  good  wprlcs^  on  our  part,  could  ret  on-, 
cile   us   to  God,  procure  his   favour,  and    preva  1   for  juftification, 
•<  However,"  it  i$  added,  "  this  benefit  \s  fufpetided  upon  conditions  \ 
fuch  as,rejiance  upon  the  Divine  goodneft,  obier,ving  our  SaviourV 
commands,  and  performing  the  offices  of  juftice  and' charity."   .To 
the  authority  of  Crajimer  Mr.  D..  forbears  to  add  that  of  Bi(hop,Bull, 
becaufe  with  Mr.  O.  it  wvmld  go  for  nothing  :    though,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  Church  of  England^<)eyer  boafted.of  a  greater  or  moreemi- 
Uent  divine.     But  our  author  illinks  that  Mr,  O.  muft  refpcft  th^ 
fentiments  of  the  late  amiable  Bifhop  Home:  and  we  are  fufe.that  h^ 
Bcfpe6ls  thofe  of  the  venerable  Bifli'^p  of  London.     From  both  thcfi; 
prelates  Mr.  D.   gives  paflages  which  exprcfsly  contradift  M**-  Q«» 
jind  teach  the  do£tane  which  he  himfelf  maintains.  (Pp.  306,  307.) 

Mr.  D.*s  ftri£lure$  on  Mr.  0/s  feventh  chapter,  which  relates  to 
good  works,  open  thus : 

*'  The  chapter  on  which  we  are  now  entering  appears  To  foreign  from 
the  fubjed  profelTed  to  be  undertaken,  that  it  might,  without  injustice  to 
my  reader,  be  pafTcd  over  unnoticed.  An  apology  for  thofe  Ministers  whofi* 
•aufe  Mr.  O.  advocates  did  not  neceTarily  lead  him  into  the  contents  of  the 
pr^fent  feclion,"  intituled.  Concerning  the  Standatd  of  Morals ;  "  for,  let  th« 
charge  against  them  be  what  it  may,  a  counter-charge  against  their  fup^ 
pofed  opponents  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  proper  fet-oflT against  it.  Thislj 
to  recriminate,  but  not  todisfirove :  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  indicates,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  either  the  weaknefs  of  a  caufe,  or  the  little  judgment  of 
its  manager.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  Mr.  O.,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  woul<| 
have  done  more  credit  to  himlelf,  as  well  as  more  feivice  to  his  clients,  had 
he  confined  himfelf  to  the  chara61er  in  which  he  profelfedly  committed 
himfelf  to  the  public;  as  the  apologist  of  a  fuppofod  mifreprefented  body, 
without  afluming  that  of  the  general  accufer  of  his  brethren.  It  might  have 
occurred  to  Mr,  O.  that  the  evidence  delivered  by  him^  in  the  pre  en!  fee- 
lion,  relative  to  tHe^principles  and  chara6ters  of  his  opponents,  is  rh$t  kind 
of  ^*y44;7^  evidence  which  can  constitute  no  standard  of  judgment  to  the 
p4xi|d  of  any  candid  or  confiderate  perfoB.     JFor  this  chapter,  when  taken 
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togibth^r,  cfontain^  no  more  than  the  unqualified  eulogy  pronounced  hy  Mr« 

O.  on  himlelf  and  his  friends^  contrasted  with  the  indilcriminate  conderona^ 
lion,  winch  he  has  thought  proper  to  pals  on  thofe  against  whom  be  hat 
taj^en  up  his  pen."  (Pp.  31?,  318.) 

Thefe  are  impreifive  and  juft  remarks,  of  which  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety vvill  be  q  jeftioned  by  none  who  have  read  Mr.  O.'s  book,  ex-^ 
cept  *' the  True  Churchmen"  and  their   faithful  adherents.     Thi^ 
chapter,'  in  reality,  is  cne  continued  calumny  argainft  the  genera)  body 
of  the  £nglifh  clergy.     But  his  cagernefs  to  criminate  has  led  him  into 
ilrange  inconfifttncies.     ^e  h&d  formerly  accufed  his  opponents  of 
laying  fuch  ftrefs  upon  morality,  as  to  build,  in  a  great  degree  at  leaft,| 
the  hopes  of  falvation  on  human  merit.     The  objeS  of  this  fed  ion   is 
to  reprefent  them  as  enemies  to  morality  in  all  its  branches.     As  pre-  , 
paratory  to  this,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  inftru£t  us  what  the  church 
confiders  as  conftituting  morals,  for,  as  our  author  elfewhere  truly 
remarks,  ^^  it  has  been  obferved  that  it  is  a  pra£lice  with  Mr.  O.  tQ 
enter  into  laboured  demonftrations  and  defences  of  the'moft  acknow- 
ledged truths  ;  with  the  view,  as  it  (hould  fcem,  of  leading  his  more 
ignorant  readers  to  believe  that  the  oppofers  of  his  particular  opinion^ 
deny  thole  genei?il  truths,"  (p.  228.)     The  clergy  are  here  condemn- 
cd,  in  a  body,  of  teaching  doftrines  equally  deltrudlive  both  of  the 
fir  ft,  and  of  the  fecond,  tables  of  the  law.     They  are  accufed  not 
only  of  want  of  decency,  candour,  veracity,    and  Chiiftian  charity  ; 
but  *'  of  vindicating,  and  even  pleading  for,  the  violatiou  of  the  laws 
oj  the  iand^  the  laws  of  the  churchy  the  exprefi  condition  on  which  tht  y 
are  mftiiuied  to  their  benefits,  [beneficts,  we  prefume],  the  admoni" 
lions  of  their  ordinary^  the«r  ouinfoiemn  oath^  and  every  motifje  that  can 
bind  the  conjciewe  or  influence  the  condutt  oj  an  honefl  man,^*  (Ov.  p.  255) 
Suci^  i:  the  ftylc  in. which  this  mild  and   moderate  Calvinift  permits 
hi  •'♦felt  to  talic  of  his  Right  Reverend  Fathers  and  his  Reverend  Bre- 
thren :    for  the  charge  is  an  indifciiminate  one,    mofl  evidently  in* 
tended  to  attach  to  all  (»f  them  who  belong  not  to  the  tribe  of  *«  the 
True  Churchmen.'*     Mr.  D.,    howevei,  confines  himfelf  prircipally 
to  his, own  cefenie.    ^*  It  requires,"  fays  Mr,  D.,  '*  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  Mr.  O.'s  chanty  to  believe  any  profeflors  of  Chrifbianity  in  a  ftatc 
of  laivat;on,  who  differ  from  him  ip  external  matters;    at  the  beil, 
he  maintains,  they  can  only  be  left  to  the  imcovenanted   mercies  of 
God."     But  the  pages  of  the  Guide  to  the  Church,  to  which  Mr.  O, 
refers,  relate  entirely   to  the  cffcntial  advantages  connefted  with  re- 
ceiY»ng  the  faciaments  in  communion  with  the  CI  urth,  and  from  the 
hands  of  perfons  duly  commifEoned.     The  Church  fays,  that  **  they 
that  receive  baptifm  rightly  ar^  grafted  into  the  Church  i"    and  that 
♦^  np  meetings,  affemblies,  or  congregations,  of  the  King's  born  fub^ 
je^s,  but  thole  pif  the  eftabliflitd  Church,  may  rightly  challenge  to 
themfelves  the  name  of  trge  and  lawful  chnrches."     With  Mr.  0.» 
Jipwever,  it  fccms  the  difference  between  being  rightly  and  not  rightly 
baptized  is  §  difference  only  "  i(i  external  matters  j"  fo  that  whether 
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Mr.  O.  baptizes,  or  his  Clerk ;  whether  perfons  are  baptized  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it,  are  points^  in  Mr.  O.'s  mind,  of  noconfequencc* 
Thus  Mr.  O.  proves  his  churchmanlhip  j  but  "  were,"  fays  our  au- 
thor, ^^  the  Church  of  England  in  convocation  to  fit  in  judgment  on 
Mr.  O.'s  book, '{he  could  not,  confiflently  with  her  appointed  forms, 
confider  the  title^  prefixed  to  it,  of  "  The  True  Churchmen  afcer- 
tained,''  to  be  a  title  to  which  Mn  O.  had  manifeded  the  befi:  preten- 
fions."  (P-S^SO 

The  paflage  of  the  "  Guide,*'  on  which  the  prefent  charge  is 
founded,  had  been  objedled  to  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  as  ^'  dealing  out 
damnation  by  wholeiale.*'  To  the  worthy,  frank,  and  well-inten- 
tioned Baronet  Mr.  D.  judged  an  explanation  to  be  due,  which  was, 
therefore,  given  ia  the  '*  Appendix  to  the  Guide,"  and  which,  from 
every  candid  mind,  mufl:  remove  fuch  a  falfe  impreffion.  But  Mr.  O. 
evidently  does  not  wilh  fuch  falfe  imprefiions  to  be  removed.  He  has 
again  brought  forward  the  pafiTage  alluded  to,  without  noticing  the 
explanation  \  and,  by  way  of  confirming  the  impreffion,  he;  has  added 
to  his  reference  the  convenient  word  pajjim^  importing  that  fuch  is 
'  the  fentiment  which  Mr.  D.  every  where  maintains :  ifhough  the 
*^  Guide"  itfelf  might  have  furniflied  him  with  abundance  of  decifive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  On  this  conduct  we  extradl  the  author's 
.refle£tions,  which  mult,  we  repeat,  make  Mr.  O.  bluih,  if  he  be  ca- 
pable of  b!u(bing. 

'*  From  this  fpecimen  the  Eftablifbed  Church  may  know  what  to  expefl 
from  Ihe  Minifters  for  whom  Mr.  O.  apologifes,  (fuppoling  him  to  be  their 
'  accredited  reprelentative),  who,  under  the  gtti(<;  of  candour  and  fallb  cha- 
rity, (for  true  charity  is  manifefied  in  uniting,  not  in  dividing,  the  Church,) 
thus  in  a  manner,  annihilate  her  miniAry,  and  furnilha  plea  for  feparation 
from  her  connediion,  which  the  arguments  of  the  befl  informed  divines 
will  attempt  in  vain  to  countera^.  I  dwell  no  longer  on  this  fubje^.  Let 
the  reader,  let  Mr.  O.  fay,  whether,  with  the  above  evidence  before  him, 
(and  much  more  might  ealily  be  produced  from  my  writings),  attempting  to 
leave  fuch  an  injurious  imprellion  on  his  reader's  mind.'  relative  to  my  can- 
dour and  charity,  he  is  a6ting  in  conformity  with  the  Itandard  which  he  has 
himfelf  fet  up  ?  Whether  he  is  treating  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
"Guide/'  as  favourably  as  is  confistent  with  what,  after  proper  inquiry, 
he  esteems  truth  and  ^  geotl  conscience f*'  (p.  328.) 

It  is  impoflible  for  xxs  to  follow  our  author,  fiep  by  ftep,  in  hisex- 
pofure  of  the  difingenuous  arts  by  which  Mr.  O.  ha^,  in  this  fedtion, 
attempted  to  degrade  the  national  clergy.  Yet,*  confined  as  our  li* 
mits  necefiarily  are,  we  (hould  think  ourfelves  highly  deficient  in  oi^r 
duty,  if  we  omitttd  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  D.'s  final  judgment  " 
with  regard  to  it;  a  judgment  in  which  we  cordially,  and  entirely, 
agree. 

'*  It  is,"  he  obferves,  **  to  be  lamented,  that  any  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  (hould  have  fuffered  his  zeal  iq  far  to  annihilate  his  charity,  and 
destroy  his  judgment,  as  to  have  been  able  to  write  it.  Thofe  gentlemen, 
wbofe  names  are  introduced  into  this  fection^  would  think  it  impertinent  in 
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*  nie  to  fay  a  fyllable  in  their  defence;  knowing  that  a  charge,  thus  lihdlmslf 
drazoni  and  thus  indiscriminately  ap^ilied,  anfwers  itfelf,  and  can  bring  difgraj;e 
on  no  one  fo  much  as  on  the  perlon  who  drew  it.  For  my  own  part,"  hoi 
adds,  in  a  stile  well  ftiited  to  his  known  character,  **  my  object,  inanfwer- 
ing  Mr.  O/sbook^  having  been,  not  fo  much  to  defend  mylelf  against  his 
uncharitable  attack,  as  to  maintain  what  I  understand  to  be  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  more  particular  attention  to  the  con« 
tents  of  this  fection  would  be  time  thrown  away;  and,  confidering  that  no 
man  can  fpeak  long  of  hirafelf  without  fin  or  folly,  my  reply  to  Mr.  O.  on 
the  general  lubject  of  M/f  section,  (liall  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
flwrt  fentencei.  My  writings,  my  character,  and  my  profeffional  conduct^- 
are  before  the  world.  Shoiild  the  world  be  iudifpofed  to  give  roe  thatcre* 
'  dit  for  either  [any  of  them]  which  their  intention,  at  least,  (hould  fecurc> 
I  thank  God,  I  can  look  forward,  '  through  fkilh  and  patience,'  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  unto  that  Master  whofe  fervant  1  am,  and  '  to  whom  I 
stand  or  fall."    (P?.  235,  236.) 

Mr.  O^  begins  the  fecond  fe<9ion  of  this  Chapter  with  declaring* 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  party,  "  goofd  works  arc  neither  the  m^i* 
tdtiouf  caufe^  nor  the  appointed  condition  of  juftification."     Enough  hat 
been  faid  by  us  on  both  parts  of  this  opinion  to  render  an^  farther  ob« 
fervations  perfectly  unneceflary.     But  this   Tilion  appears   to  have' 
been  written   principally  with  the  view  of  defending  Mrs.  H,  More's' 
pofition,  that  the  *'  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  dodrines  of  Chi  if- 
tianity  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  natural  and  necejfary  prpdu£(ions  o( 
fuch  a  living  root;"  or,  as  Mr.  O.  exprtffes  it,  that  ''  good  works 
are  the  natural  jnd  necejfary  efFtd  of  that  faith  which  juftificth."     To 
Mrs.  More  Mr.  D.  had  replied,  *' Madam,  this  is  not  the  language 
either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tht  Church  of  England  j"  and,  undoubc-        ? 
cdly,  in  the  meaning;  in  which,  we  are  convinced,  Mrs.  More  em- 
ployed it,  it  is  the  language  neither  of  the  fcripture,  of  the  church,  of 
rcalon,  nor  of  common  fenfe.     Mrs.  More,  we  are  perfuaded,  would 
complain  that  we  wronged  her,  if  we  reprefcnted  her  as  an   Anti- 
Calvinilt  \  4lid  Mr,  O.  would  join  in  the  complaint.     Now,  a  Calvi- 
r»ift  believing,  ?s  he  muft  do,  in  the  neceffary  confequenccs  of  abfo- 
liiie  decrees,  n^uf}  believe,  that  he  who   ha^   once   betn  juftilied  can 
never  fall  fr<m  his  juftification.     The  faith  which   he  once  poffeffed 
can  never  be  wholly  loft  or  corrupted.     And,  as  the  Church  declares 
in  her  Xllih  artule,  that  good  works  do  fpring  mit  necefTarily  of  a  - 
true  and    lively  faith,  it  follows,    of  courfe,  in  the  mind  of  a  Cal* 
;vini(i,  that  in  the  elect,  gt^od  works  are  oi natural oi phyfical  nectflity. 
On  this  lu  jc6t  we  h^ve,  at  different  times,  already,  very  freely  deli- 
vered our.  fentimentb*.     Jf  Mrs.  More  did   not  intend   to  teach  fuch 
n^ceflTuy,  why  does  fhe  not  explicitly  difcliim  it?     Inftead  of  doing 
this/ Mrs.  More,  in  the  late  edition  of  her  works,  attempting  to  wrap 
hcnel*  ip  in  that  ri  be  t)f  confcqutntial  dignity,    and  contemptuoui» 
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IStencc,  which,  wherever  her  charaSer  or  writings  are  concerned,  fhe 
afFe£ts  to, wear,  hue  which  firs  upon  her  with  an  aukward  grace, con- 
tents herfelf  with  coolly  obferving,  that  ^*  (he  conceives  herfeff  to  have- 
been   mifunderllood,"    and   with   fimpily  repeating  the  words  of  the* 
Xllih  Article,  as  a  fufficient  ground  of  her  juft:fication.     Mrs.  More* 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  D.  differed  from  her. 
She  very  well  knew,  that  about  the  wordx  of  the  article  there  was  no- 
difputei  and  that  the  only,  queftion  was  concerning  thw  meaning,-^' 
Yet  (he  has  neither  the  c(>urage  with  franknefs  to  avow  the  Calvtni** 
ftic  fenfe  of  them,  nor   the  candour  to  confider  Mr.  D.'s  objections* 
But  wc  muft  take  the  liberty  to  tell  Mrs.  More^  that,  whateVer  her-, 
own  pride  and   (eh  impr.rtance,    or   the  flattery  of  her  evangelical* 
friends,  may  fui>;geft,  Mr.  Daubeny  is  the  laft  antagonift  whom  (heT 
ought  to  have  treated  with  difrefped  :  and  wc  muft  have  leave  to  add,* 
that  the  method  which  (lie  has  been  pleaied   to  adopt  of  waiving  the^ 
controverfy  can  do  her  no  honour  in  the  eyes  of  a  difcerning  and  im- 
partial public.     It  has,  in  truth,  more  the  appeal'ance  of  mean  anJ 
(huffling  artifice,  than  of  honeft  good  laith  and  regard  for  truth. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.'j 


jtn  Excurjion  in  France y  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  o/Europe^  from- 
the  Cejfation  of  Hofiilities  in  1801,  /»  the  J-^th  of  December^  i8o3« 
Including  a  JS/arraiive  of  the  unprecedented  Detention  of  the  EngLtJh^ 
Travellers  in  that  Country^  as  Prif oners  of  fVar,     By  Cbarles  Mac- 
lean,  M.  D.     I  Volume,  8vo.     Pp.  304..     Longman  and  Rees. 
1804. 

THE  author  of  this  cxcur(ion  has  formed  an  hypothefis  that  mala-- 
dies,  ufually  called  peftilential,  are  not  contagious.     He  fays'^ 
that  he  has  eftabli(hed  this  pofition  by  an  indu^ion  of  rc^fomng,  and' 
only  wi(hes  to  prove  it  by  experitnent;  what  kind  of  induSion  ona 
medical,  or  any  other  phyfical  ("ubjeft,  he  can  have  employed  ante* 
cedent  to  experiment,  we  cannot  conceive.     This  mode  of  expreffion, 
however,  may  probably  be  owing  to  an  im|^rfe6t  acquaintance  with' 
logical  ternis.     Indudtion  is  that  ptocefs  of  reafoning,  wlricb,  from  z^ 
number  of  particulars,    examined    by   obfervation    and    experiment,' 
draws  a  general  conclufion  either  of  faft  of  principle.        . 

Our  author,  confident  x>f  his  theory,  applied  to  feveral  potentates 
in  order  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  inlpedling  epidemic  dlfeafes. 
His  firlt  wi(h  was  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  take  Italy  in' 
his  way;  but  arriving  at  Vienna,  in   fummer    1800,    he   found   the*     ' 
French  had  made  fuch  progrefs  that  it  was  imprafticable  to  vi fit  Italy. 
Ht  applied  to  the  Spani(h  Amba(rador  at  the  Auftrian  court  for  leave* 
to  repair  to  Cadiz,  where  an  epidemic  fever  then  raged,  but  did  not* 
fuccecd.     He  then  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  requefting  he  might' 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Egypt :    the  Duke's  anfwer  was,  that  the  ar-» 

langemente* 
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langements  made  for  that  expedition  did  not  admit  of  new  military 
appointments.  Peace  being  concluded  between  England  and  France^ 
he  repaired  to  Paris  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  miifiun  to  the  Levant 
from  the  Confular  government,  but  again  found  himfelf  difappointed. 
Meanwhile  he  pitched  his  abode  at  Paris  3  arid  there  he  began  his  ob- 
fervations  on  the  aduat  ftate  of  France.  We  do  not  exactly  learn 
what  are  DoAor  Maclean's  principles  ;  in  one  point  he  agrees  with 
us  :  he  execrates  Buonaparte.  His  ftatements  and  remarks,  however, 
both  on  the  (late  of  France  and  the  charader  of  Buonaparte^  are  ex- 
tremely  trite  and  fuperficial.  Do£lor  Maclean  is  not  the  Opie  that 
can  draw  a  mafterly  pid^ure  of  the  devil.  He,  indeed,  tries  a  family 
groupe,  and  gives  the  common  anecdotes  of  the  mother,  wife,  bro- 
thers and  fillers  ;  but  without  any  force  or  poignancy.  He  narrates 
feveral  fa^s,  all  tending  to  (hew  the  dreadful  iniquities  pra^lifed  in  the 
adminifl ration  of  juftice. 

In  fummer,  1802,  he  tries  to  mark  the  progreflton  of  French  hof« 
tiiity  ;  but  prefents  only  fome  detached  fads,  without  demonftrating  ' 
their  feries  and  connection.  In  Auguft  the  Conful  prohibited  the 
Englifh  newfpapers,  except  Bell's  Mefienger.  Our  Dodkor  touches 
very  lightly  on  a  performance  that  was  popular  among  the  enemies  of 
the  country  which  fed  and  prote6ted  its  proprietor.  Thence  he  di- 
grefles  to  thechara£ler  of  Talleyrand,  which  he  difmiifes  in  an  anec- 
dote or  two.  On  the  Monitcur  he  repeats  the  common  obfervations, 
and  mentions  fcveral  anecdotes  to  fhew  that  the  French  prefs  is  not 
free.  This  was  a  fadt  not  unknown  before,  and  indeed  vouched  by 
much  (Ironger  inflances  than  Mr.  IVlaclean  adduces. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  French  journals  daily 
exclaimed,  why  do  the  Englifli  quit  France?  yet,  in  a  few  days, 
,  the  decree  for  their  arreftation  was  promulgated.  The  execrable  ini- 
quity, treachery,  and  fraud  of  this  detention,  require  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  glowing  pencil  to  reprefent  them  in  the  appropriate  co- 
lours than  Dodtor  Maclean  poflefles.  That  writer,  however,  makes 
the  bcft  of  it  he  can,  and  annexes  a  lift  of  the  perfons  detained,  which 
appears  to  us  the  moft  fatisfadtory  part  of  the  publicat'On.  Do6tor 
Maclean  mentions  a  curious  piece  of  finefle  pndifed  by  the  French 
government, — ?o  make  quotations  from  the  Argus,  an  £ngli(b  confu- 
lar  paper  in  France,  appear  as  quotations  from  Englifh  newfpapers 
publifhed  in  London.  Our  author  now  introduces  various  names, 
with  a  remark  or  two  on  each^  which  he  prefents  as  the  characters  of 
the  perfons  in  queftlon.  Among  thefe  we  find  one  novelty,  the  here- 
tofore Dire£lor  La  ReveilliereLepaux  is  celebrated  for  good  intentions. 
Here,  on  recoile£lion,  we  mud  correct  ourfelves :  the  Anti- Jacobin 
newfpaper  in  1798  mentions  various  perfons  that  combined./;^ ^r^iVl 
iffg  Lepaux.  It  feems  the  widow  and  children  of  Brifibt  are  not  in 
abluent  circumftances..  This  fad  is  mentioned  by  our  author  as  a 
proof  of  French  ingratitude.'  We  certainly  will  not  be  accufed  of 
exaggerating  French  virtue ;  but  having  formed  a  different  efiimatQ 
ff(/m  Dodor  Maclean,  of  the  fervices  of  that  republican^  we  do  not  fo 

readily 
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fctdily  ^^mit  tV«e  charge  of  ingratitude,    nor  can  we  fee  what  high 
claim  to  munificent  recompence  can   be  alleged  for  the  agent  of  the 
Gr  nd.ih,  w  'O  promoted  »the  maffacre  of  the  loyalifts,  and  the  down- 
fall of  order  in  Auguft  1792,  who  was  the  father  of  the  French  con- 
vention, and  by  his  own   unprincipled  ambition,  and   total  want  of 
wi(Uom,  paved  the  way  for.  Rooefprerre  and  alHhe  dreadful  convul- 
fi«  ns  of  France.     Dodtor  Maclean  next  proceeds  to  his  own  escape; 
which  was  effedled  by  obtainmg  a  p^flport  for  America,  to  fail  from 
Bourdeaiix.     We  now   have  a  journey  from  Paris   to   Bourdeaux» 
wherein  twenty-five  pages  are  taken  up  to  detail  the  common  occur-^ 
rencej,  and  defcribe  the  common  travellers,  in  adage  coach.     About 
eighty  pages  more  are  de</oted   to  the'  city  of  Bourdeaux,   where  it 
feemb  there  are  gaming  houies,    wherein  a  novice  may  be  fleeced ; 
alfo  girls  of  the  town  in  various  parts;  but  as  likely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  theatre  and  mafquerade  as  any  where.     They  have  ordinaries  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  alio  re(laurat<!urs,  at  whofe  houfes  you  may  dine 
apart,  and  olrder  what  you  pleafe,  whereas  if  you  go  to  an  ordinary 
you  muA  take  up  with  the  fare  that  is  provided,  and  make  bneof  the 
company  ;    and  thefe  are  among  the  moft  valuable  communications 
which  our  author  imparts  concerning  Bolirdeaux  in  the   faid  eighty 
pages.     He  found  a  private  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  paflage  in  aihip 
for  Deal ;    feventeen  pages  more  bring  him  to  the  floop  and  Griffin 
Inn,  in  that  fea- port,  where,  together  with  a  German,  the  Dodor 
made  a  more  comfortable  breakfaft  than  he  had  made  at  (ea.     From 
Deal  three  pages  more  bring  the  Doctor  and  the  German  to  London^ 
in  a  ftage  coach.     When  they  entered  the  city  the  German  took  a 
hackney  coach  fqr  a  tavern   in  Wapping,  whereas  DoSor  Maclean 
himfeir  proceeded  to  his  brother's   in  Bafinghall-ftreet.     As  he  fays  , 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  truft  he  arrived  without  any  accident: 
Here  our  DoSor  clofes  a  narrative,  from  which,  to  the  bed  of  our 
ability,  we  have  extradled  tht  fukftance. 

Before  we  deliver  any  critical  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  produc- 
tion, we  (hall  fimply  ftate'to  our  author  and  readers  what  we  (hnuM 
have  expeiSted,  in  a  volume  of  this  fize,  upon  the  prefent  fubjeft  :— . 
an  accurate  and  i^riking  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  detained 
in  France  $  a  connc£^ed  (ketch  of  the  government,  judicial,  execu* 
lorial,  and  legiflative,  marking  the  pretended  privileges  and  real  flavery^ 
of  the  French  :    a  few  curfory  and  detached  ftories  are  not  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe.     We  fliould  have  expeSed  an  elucidation  of  the  pre- 
fent manners  of  the  French,  and   their  difpofitions  towards   Buona* 
parte ;  'alfo  fome  account  of  the  army,  both  in  refpeft  to  force  and 
inclinations.     We  (hould  have  expe£^ed  fome  view  of  the  pealantry 
and  general  face  of  the  country,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
•the  domeftic  effe£J:s  of  the  Confular  ufurpation.     We  (hould  have 
expefted,  efpecially  at- Bourdeaux,  an  account  of  French  commerce, 
with  the  efiedls  of  war  in  dimini(hing  or  precluding  that  bJefling. 
We  (hould  have  expeded  much  valuable  information  that  we  have  not 
received,  - 

In 
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In  aliothcr  cxpeAation  we  were  difappointedi  anci  not'dgrceaUyi: 
we  hoped  we  were  to  be  fet  down  jn  Baftnghall-Arett;  but  no,  we 
had  to  travel  another  ftage,  arid,  ui^fortunately^  without  a  change  of 
borles.  To  defcend  from  metaphors,  after  the  excurfion  was  finiibed, 
we  found  an  appendix  concerning  the  invafion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  probable  plans  of  Buonaparte.  Here  our  author  repeats  twq,  or 
three  of  the  reveries  that  we  often  fee  in  newfpapers,  under  the  title  of 
fpeculations.  They  contain  no  fpecific  fa<9:,  or  any  feries  of  reafon- 
ing  deducible  from  fa£t,  they  are  merely  unconnected  detachments  of 
pollibilities. 

This  Doctor  Maclean  truly  feems  a  well  meaning  man,  but  every 
well  meaning  man  is  not  qualified  to  write  a  book ;  at  leaft  to  write  a 
book  to  any  entertaining  or  ufeful  purpofe  ^  and  except  the  names  of 
the  Englifh  prifoncrs,  that,  we  prefume,  to  be  tolerably  correQ,  (wc 
know  it  is  not  altogether  fo,  becaufe  he  has  cither  omitted  the  nam« 
"of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  man  of  great  fortune  and  confideration,  or  denomi- 
ifiated  him  Mrs.  Palmer)  :  we  can  find  Jitile  acceffion  to  information 
from  this  production.  We  really  wifh  perfens  would  not  undertake 
to  inforox^the  public  without  having  fomething  to  communicate;  and' 
therefore  we  cannot  approve  of  fuch  a  publication  as  the  prcfent.-r- 
There  feems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  print  as  well  as  of  matter.  Tht 
b£tavo  page  contains  exadly  the  quantity  of  the  duodecimo  page  oF  a 
novel ;  this  however  is  only ,  a  deficiency  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three,  whereas  the  deficiency  of  matter  is  fuch  that  the  whole  of  the 
304  pages  night,  with  great  eafe,  be  coti'.prefTed  into  16  ;  that  is  a 
ra:io  of  one  to  nineteen.  The  only  materials  of  xhe  fmalleft  value, 
the  lift,  and  two  or  three  anecdotes,  might,  by  a  printer's  fldll,  be 
ipread  over  a  loofe  8vo.  iheet. 


The  Feftival  of  ihe  Rofe^    with  other  Poems.     By   Mrs.  Montolieu. 
.    4to.     Pp.  77.     1802. 

WE  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  having  fo  long  nc- 
gledted  to  notice  this  truly. elegant  collt£lion,  which  does 
^qual  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  fair  authorefs.  In  this  a^e 
of-dinipation  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  fee  a  woman,  who  mixes  in  the 
firft  circles  of  fafhion,  while  fhe  devotes  her  ferieus  hours  to  the  care 
and  education  of  her  children,  fill  up  her  hours  of  leilure  wiih  pur* 
fuits,  at  once  gratifying  to  her  own  mind,  and  amufing  and  inflruc- 
tlve,  not  only  to  her  friends,  but  to  every  admirer  of  origmal  fentL- 
ment,  and  correal  and  polifhed  verfification. 

_  The  principal  poem,  called  the  Feftival  of  tbe.Rofc,  is  founded  on 
a  cufton)  faid  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  village  of  Salency,  in  Picardy, 
where  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  gave  a  rofe  every  year  to  that  of  the 
young  maids  who  bore  the  nioft  unimpeachable  chara£ter*  The 
certain  confequence  of  which  prize  was  a  marriage  within  the*  year. 
This  cuftvin  Mrs,  Montolieu  has  very  happily  transferred  to  ^a  village 
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.  In  Wales^  hj  which  it  of  courfe  becomes  more  intereftifV|; -to  the  Bri* 
tifh  reader.  The  different  claims  of  the  candidates,  and  the  efcap^ 
that  virtue  and  inn  )cence  meet  from  the  temptation  of  folly  and  vicje, 

^stnd.the  cenfure  of  envy  and  malice,  fill  up  the  Poem  with  incidents 
that  give  both  variety. and  intereft  to  the  compofition, 

The  following  defcription  of  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  Manqr» 
and  Patronefs  of  the  inftitution,  we  feledt  from  many  other  paflajaQt 
•f  equal  merit : 

"  Light  as  tho  fleecy  clouds  that  cooled  the  day 

O'er  her  fair  limbs  concealing  draperies  p!ay. 

Or  clinging  round  with  every  breeze,  unfold 

The  foft  proportions  of  her  perfect  mould ;  ' 

*A  web  of  texture  fine  as  infecls  flin? 

Trom  leaf  to  leaf  amid  the  gems  of  Spring, 

Waves  o*cr  her  poHQied  neck,  and  cluftcring  hair. 

And  ftiields  their  beauties  from. the  encroaching  air. 

Her  ripened  charms  had  pafled  youth's  earlieft  prime. 

And  yet  had  rather  gained,  than  loft  by  time. 

Her  form  more  full,  her  features  more  refined. 

With  new  intelligence  difplayed  her  mind, 

Subfiding  blufties  gave  more  confcious  eafe. 

Gave  grace  more  play^  and  wit  more  power  to  pleafe/* 

,Thc  trial  and  triumph  of  Rofalind,  the  heroine  of  thc'ftorjr,  con* 

■fift  in  her  refifting,  from  a  high  fcnfc  of  duty,  the  honourable  addrefies 

'  of  Edmund,  fon  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  village.     Wc  could 

\-almoft  wiih  the  hand  of  Edmund  had  been  joined  to  the  reward  of 

the  rofe.     Such  an  event  would  poffibly  have  been  more  gratifying  to 

1  the  reader,  but  perhaps  the  amiable  poetefs  has  adopted  that :whi«ll 

.:is  more  congenial  with  her  avowed  deftgn,  a  proper  example  to  her 

-  own  young  family. 

From  the  fmaller  poems  we  give  the  following,  which  it  is  impQ& 
.  £hlc  any  parent  can  read  without  agitation  : 

*'    DELIRIUM. 

'^  *Hear'ft  thoa  yon  fcreams  that  rend  the  alrf 
''^  Hark ! — 'tis  the  gipfey  beats  my  child  !— 
She  drags  her  by  her  golden  hair  \— 

0  ! — why  thus  hold  me  ? — Am  I  wild  f 

^  '*  Now,  even  now  my  babe  expires. 

Stripped,  on  the  ground,  to  cold  a  prey: 
Great  God !  haft  thou  not  tenfold  fires 
For  her  who  tore  my  foul  away. 

"  Yes,  from  yon  pale  flar  flaflies  rife;  ^ 

It  was,  it  was  my  cherub  fmiled — 

1  come — *  the  frantic  mother  cries. 
And  flies  to  Heaven  to  feek  her  child. ^ 

Wc  cannot  avoid  on  this  occafibn  to  notice  the  itfcSt  ofoiir  laffi 
in  decreeing  no puniChmeiit  for  ftealing  children;  ic  cectainljr  fhoilld 

be 
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be  made  a  capital  offence  by  the  legtflaturr,  as  a  perfon  guiltjr  of 
mod  abominable  crime  can  only  be  proceeded  againlt  for  ilealing 
doaths  the  infant  is  drefled  in. 

Befides  the  merit  of  the  poems  we  mufl  pronounce  our  eulogy  on 
mode  in  which  they  are  given  to  the  public^  which  exhibits  a  fpecin 
^  typography  worthy  the  pref's  of  Benfley. 


jfn  jtccount  of  the  Native  Africans  in  thg  mighbourhiod  of  Sierra  L^oi 

.  U  which  is  addedy  an  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  Medicine  ami 

them.     By  I'homas  Wmterboitom,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  ihe  C 

lony  of  Sierra  Leone.    Two  Volumes.     8vo.     Pp.645.     "*" 

ard,  1803. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  volumes  is  topographical  and  (latiftical ;  t 
fecond  chiefly  medical.  The  former  is  divided  into  fifte 
chapters.  Our  author  commences  with  a  general  view  of  the  Afric 
coaft,  thence  (le  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  country  in  the  vicini 
of  Sierra  Leone.  This  defcription  feems  to  be  fufficiently  accural 
but  without  any  novelty.  The  fecond  chapter  repeats  a  vtry  w( 
known  fa£t,  that  the  climate  of  Africa  does  not  admit  the  fame  div 
lion  6f  feafons  that  obtains  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe.-  1 
whom,  who  has  ever  read  any  authentic  defcription  of  any  count 
within  the  torrid  zone,  cznfuch  remark^  afford  information  !  Do&i 
XVinterbottom  proceeds  to  the  meteorological  hiftory  of  that  part  1 
Africa,  and  delivers  what  hundreds  have  delivered  before  him)  on  rain 
tornadoes,  &c.  and,  in  order  to  convey  imprelSve  ideas  of  thofe  ph( 

*  nomena,  quotes  various  pafTages  from  different  poets,  ancient  an 
modern*  To  exhibit  a  tornado  he  thinks  it  necefUry  to  cite  Dodc 
Darwin,  who,  at  btft^  muft  be  but  a  fecond  hand  reprefenter  of  tern 
peils  in  countries  that  he  never  vifited.  Lucretius,  Thomfon,  Shaki 
peare,  Cowper,  and  Virgil,  are  all  quoted,  within  fix  page<^,  to  illui 
trate  a  phenomenon  which  none  of  them  ever  faw.  This  poetical  cita 
tion  is  very  well  for  fwcUing  out  a  book,  but  what  purpofe  it  can  anfwc 
in  meteorological  defciiption  of  fads  wh<ch  are  beyond  the  knowledg 
of  the  poet,  we  cannot  comprehend.  We  admire  V  irgil,  Shakipear€ 
and  Thomfon,  in  their  feries  and  connection  of  defcriptive  as  well  a 
of  other  matter;  but  we  cannot  think  poetry  well  adapted  to  men 
matter  of  faA.  It  is  always  either  above  or  beneath  the  mark.  I'ht 
third  chapter  confiders  the  articles  of  food,  and  mode  of  agriculture, 
and  prefents  a  very  fair,  though  very  common  narrative  of  that  fubjefl. 
withoiJt  mnch  interfperfion  of  poetry.  The  fourth  follows  the  Afri. 
can  to  his  houfc,  defcribes  his  economy  in  cookery  ;  his  viands,  and 
liquors,  and  other  palatable  fubftances.  Whoever  has  read  Park,  will 
find  little  new  in  thjs  account.     The  towns  and  houfes  of  the  Afri- 

^  cans  are  the  fubjec^s  of  the  fifth  chapter.  The  great  objcd  of  the 
natives  in  chuflng  the  pofition  of  towns  is  to  guard  againil  the  incur- 

{  fions  of  neighbouring  tribes.     Thence  they  are  formed  in  places  of 

difficult 
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difficult  accefs.     The  (ixth  chapter  comprehends  the  divifionsof  la* 
bour,  the  ordinary  employments,  the  manufaftures,  drefles,  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  negroes.     Speaking  of  their  cotton,  our  author  repeats  the 
trite  obfervation,  that  Virgil  in  his  Georgics  Oiewed  he  had  heard,  that 
there  were  countries  in  which  trees  produced  a  fubflance  like  white 
wool.     The  Macedonians  knew  that  faft  very  well  near  two  hundred 
years  before  the  lime  of  Virgil,  and  in  the  manufcripts  of  Alexander^ 
officers  it  was  handed  down  to  Arrian.     Such  difplays  of  claflical 
literature  are  extremely  ufelefs,  if  it  be  an  author's  intention  to  de« 
monftrate  himfelf  a  great  cladical  fcholar,  becaufe  they  are  fo  obvious 
to  any  fchool-boy ;  and  they  are  extremely  idle  in  a  book  profefledly 
intended   to  convey  exifting  ftatiftical   information.     Juvenal  alfo  is 
lugged  in  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  the  notes,  which  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  work,  feem  rather  deflgned  to  enumerate  the  books 
that  Dr.  Winterbottom  has  read,  than  to  tiiake  the  reader  better  ac- 
quainted with  Africa.     A  material  deficiency  in  many  literary  works 
is-  the  want  of  unity  of  deilgn.     Whoever  fets  about  writing  a  book, 
fhould   have  a  definite  purpofe  in  view,  and  adhere  to  that  purpofe. 
Dr.  Winterbottom  profefTes  to  exhibit  ;jn  account  of  a  part  of  Africa, 
as  at  prefent  known  \  but  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  matter  is  irie<-^ 
levant  to  his  objeft.     The  feventh  chapter  defcribes  the  amufements 
and  literature  of  the  Africans  in  more  minute  detail,  but  much  leis 
forcible  imprefSon  tha^  Paik.     The  following  two  chapters  on  the 
government  and  mannbrs  of  the  Africans  tell,  we  believe,  very  truly, 
*  what  has  been  told  before.     The  great  d^fideratum  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Winterbottom's,  is  the  want  of  that  additional  knowledge  which  'x 
reader  naturally  expeds  from  a  new  book  profefTedly  written  on  a  fub- 
jed  of  information.     He  informs  u&  the  .negroes  have,  woolly  hair  ; 
that  they  are  great  believers  in  magic,  and  various  other  fuperftitions ; 
that  (lavery  is  often  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  or  the  compenfatibn  fpr 
debts ;  that  polygamy  is  frequent ;  that  the  features  of  the  negroes  are 
flat ;  and  that  their  blacknefs  is  owing  to  the  heat.     What  can  a  man 
'  mean  by  publifhing  a  book  to  repeat  what  has  been  fo  often  repeated 
before.     One  new  'faft,  or  at  leaft  oncf  new  allegation,  of  this  author 
is,  that  certain  tribes  of  Africans,  fouth  of  Mandingo,  and  defcribed 
by  Park,   and  others,  as  cannibals,   are  not  fo  inhumanly  favage. 
'  Park  mentions  the  afTertion  as  a  report  he  heard,    but  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  its  trutli  from  fpecific  tefiimony. 

Our  author  enquires  into  the  rank  which^  an  African  holds  in  the 
fcale  of  the  creation.  From  the  beft  accounts  which  we  have  read, 
we  think  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  Sbone  are  much  inferior 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ttmperate  zone,  in  intellectual  and  moral 
powers ;  and  that  whenever  the  one  and  the  other  happen  to  come 
into  competion,  the  intellevSlu'dl  iand  moral  fuperioricy  muft  prevail. 
The  Africans, ic  appears  fron^  Park,  and  many  other  travellers,  have  a 
torpidity  of  underftanding,  and  ind6lence  of  difpofition  which  fits  them 
forflavery.  From  the  beginning  of  time  they  have  been  flaves,  and 
«atil  their  beads  and  hearts  are  chang<^3,  great  numbers  of  them  will 

ani 
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and  inuft  be  flaves.  Doflor  Winterbottam  feems  difpofcd  to  cond: 
the  Africans  as  naiurally  cqujl  tn  the  Kurop«ans,  ani  reduced  to  iti' 
■piekni  degraded  ftaie  from  the  ildve-crade.  We  btl.<-ve  th^-  flj 
trade  an  effeft  of  African  inferioiiiy,  and  not  acuuTc.  As  there  wt 
always  many  myriads  in  Afric*  of  p.  rfons  that  wuuld  lubniic  to  flavci 
,«nd  fuch  perf  >ns  became  trars'err*l)le  (torn  otic  mailer  to  anoihjr, 
Jlave-trads  was  a  neceiTdry  rcfult  ut  ihat  undcrftjnd.n^  and  tnolc  d. 
pofitions  in  which  the  Aaie  ul  flavery  o:igiiiJCeJ.  We  tind  tlic  bt 
mordlifls  of  antiquity  fandtion  bondage  ;  and  one  of  thele  it  ihe  {• 
fpired  author  of  the  book  of  Gen  lis.  Mofes  infurms  us  (bat  wha 
ever  J'^feph  did  God  was  nith  him  ;  hence  wc  are  to  regard  eve 
mearurc  and  counfel  nf  Jolcph,  (hat  is  record.d  lo  us  by  in-  hiOoridi 
as  ratified  by  the  Divine  approbation.  When  Pharojh's  mbjcdts  we 
in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread,  Jofeph  nfFcrs  them  provifnini  c 
their  agreeing  to  become  the  bonnfmen  or  flaves  ot  the  icin^.  li  flavci 
bad  been  a  Ifate  unpleafing  to  the  Supieme -B- ng,  wyuid  he  hat 
been  with  Jufcph  in  extending  bondage  to  fuch  a  number  of  huma 
creatures  ?  In  faft,  flavery  is  not  0:ice  reptfhPiiJed  thrn|igh"ut  tb 
fcriptures  J  it  is  a  mere  civil  condition,  the  ex.fttnce.of  which  mu 
depend  upon  national  charafteri  i  it  is  the  low.-ft  fta^e  in  that  difpa 
rity  of  rank  and  fiiuation  which  proceeds  originally  from  difpariiy  ( 
wifdom  and  virtue ',  and  which,  however  more  or  k-fs  m::diSled,  i»  ne 
ceflary  to  the  prcfervaiion  of  focieiy.  A  Hate  of  flavory  is,  in  our  opi 
nion,  abflraflly, neither  ri!;ht  nw  wrong  j  it  mui^  depend  entirely  on  t'l 
circum (lances.  Though  Oofior  Winterboitom  aJTcrts  that  the  Euro 
pean  Have-trade  brutalizes  the  Africans,  he  adduces  no  proof  to  Tup 
port  his  aflertion  :  indeed  if  w  uld  be  very  eafy  to  prnve  that  the  Afri 
cans,'  who  are  employed  as  flaves  in  the  Britifli  plantation',  are  mud 
'  happier  (according  to  negro  eftitnatcsof  happinefs)  than  in  the  terror 
of  war  and  famine  fo  very  common  in  their  own  country.  The  wars 
ss  Park  clearly  demonllrates,  do  not  arife  from  European  avarice,  bii 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  fame  paflions  among  the  Atricansas  amon; 
,  other  men,  Wintcrbottom  does  not  profefTedly  impugn  the  (luve-trade 
but  one  of  his  real  objects  evidently  is,  to  recommend  that  faKe  philan- 
thropy that  would  hellow  freedom,  without  confiJering  its  probatili 
cfFe£ts  either  towards  the  negroes  themfetves  or  the  Britilh  inierefts. 

The  fecond  volume  treats  of  the  dileafes  of  the  Africans,  their  re- 
■gimen,  an3  medicines,  and  appears  to  contain  mote  of  medical  infor- 
mation than  the  firft  of  ftatiftical.  We  do  not  find  pefiilential  difor- 
ders  fo  very  common  among  the  Africans  as  among  the  Europeans; 
and  this  our  author  attributes'  to  the  temperance  of  the  negroes,  Tbe 
venereal  difeafe  is  very  frequent.  The  leprofy  is  alfi)  common.  T|ic 
only  difeafe  that  is  reiiarded  by  medical  hidorians  as  indigenous  in 
Africa  is  the  yaws.  This  is  an  eruptive  diftempcr,  the  detail  of  which 
would  be  both  tedious  and  difgufting.  In  general,  we  may  obfejve,  that 
it  is  communicated  by  contagion  ;  fomewhat  refembles  the  venereal  of 
,  the  worft  kind,  but  is  rarely  communicated  by  the  fame  m  ans.  Be- 
;iidci,  like  th?  ftnall-poxj  it.ncver  feizes  aperfon  t^wicc.    Ourauthoi'i 

obfeivatioiis 
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©bfervations  on  the  bite  of  ferpents  are  fenfitle  and  judicious,  and  very 
tttfeful  to  any  perfon  that  may  vlfit  countries  in  \vhich  fuch  nox  ous 
TCrtiles  abound.  There  are  fome  very  curious  accounts  of  the  mala- 
dies of  women,  arid  the  modes  of  treatment ;  but  thefe,  as  we, cannot 
^uot6,'we  muft  refer  readers  defirous  of  inveftigating  fuch  fubjeds  to 
the  work  itfelf.  ^ 

The  medical  part  of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  far  beyond  the  topo- 
graphical, and  TTiULh  farther  beyond  the  political.  The  phyficiaa 
d  fcribes  the  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  yaws,  much  better  than  the  cha- 
raSer  of  the  Afr  can^,  or  the  reafoning^  againfl:  the  (lave- trade  ;  and 

'  perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  that  proves,  that  every  doiSlor 
is  not  neceflarily  a  politician ;  let  fuch  dolors  as  are  not,  keep  to 

'their  own  profeflion. 


Travels  from  Hamburgh  through  PFeJiphalta,  Holland y  and  the  Nether^ 
lahds^  to  Paris.  By  Thomas  Holcroft.  4to.  2  vols.  Pp.  1052.* 
Plates,  5I.  5s.  or,  with  the  plates  feparate,  81.  8s.    Phillips.  i8o4« 

IN  his  preface,  Mr.  Holcroft  informs  us,  that  Paris  and  its  inhabit 
tants,  with  their  cuftoms,  habits,  and  manners,  conftitutc  th^ 
principal  fubjeft  of  his  enquiries  in  thefe  volumes  ;  and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  topics  which  be  introduces  may  pVoperly  be  deetlned  incident 
tai,  if  not  digrej/ive.  What  he  means,  however,  when,  fpeakjng  of 
the  Parifians,  he  talks  of  *'  the  hot  enterprize  of  their  chara^er,"  we 
proftfs  our  inability  to  conceive  ;  but  we  agree  with  him  in  lament- 
ing^ that  they  ihould  be  *^  continually  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  ob- 
tain political  rule,*'  and  that  "  their  energies,"  fuch  as  they  are, 
fliould  be  fo  woefully  mifdireiSed  and  mifapplied,  by  every  (ucceffivc 
tyrant.  To  "  pounray  the  influence  of  moral  habits"  on  any  people, 
is  certa  nly  a  work  of  utility  ;  but  to  trace  t^hat  influence  t>n  the  inha- 
bitants of  republican  France,  was  a  taflc  of  equal  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty. How  far  it  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  H.  we  (hall  en-  "^ 
deavour  to  (hew. 

Our  traveller  left  Hathburg,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  early 
in  the  year  1801,  and  proceeded  through  Weftpbalia  and  Holland, 
chiefly  in  the  public  carriages,  to  Paris.     His  ftay  at  the  different 

?>l^ces- through  which  he  palled  was  fo  (hort,  as  to  admit  of  little  ob- 
ervation,  and  none  of  a  fatisfaflory  nature.  But  this  cannot  be  con- 
iidcred  as^a'defed,  in  a  publication  written  with  andthcr  profeQed 
obje^  in  view.  Some  few  of  the  fafts  which  he  details  are,  ncvcr- 
thelefs,  worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Hamburg, 
Ke  tiad  given  the  neceflary  notice  for  quitting  his  lodgings ;  biit  ^s 
this  notice  was  only  verbal,  and  not  written,  his  landlord  took  ad- 
^Fantage  ©fit  to  demand  an  additional  month's  rent,  ahhouiih  he  Had,  - 
in  conTtrquence  of  the  notice,  let  the  apartments  to  another  perfon. 
The  tnode  of  proceedrng,  in  tbib  cafc>  was  fummary  indeed  ! — **  Pay 
the  money.  Sir ;  or  the  foldiers  (ball  be  galled,  and  your  eSeds  feized.'* 
T7he  power,  in  a/Afr^aty,  allo\i^ed't6  pdVate  individuals  to  enforce 
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unjuCl  demand  by  the  bayonet,  »  a  folccifm  in  political  KonoRif 
ell  calculated  to  excite  both  allanifliment  and  dirjeull.  There  wai 
)  poflibtlity  of  relinin^  fuch  a  power ;  and  Mr.  H.  was  reituce<t  u 
e  ncceflity  of  fubmitting  to  a  compromife,  and  to  pay  forty  ma  ki 
ore  than  were  due,  'lis  highly  proper  that  traveller*  Hiould  bt 
:qtiainie(l  with  fafls  like  this. 

On  every  occafion,  Mr.  H.  indulges  hit  propenrity  to  phihfophixt 
\A,  were  v^e  required  to  charaScrifc  his  tiavels,  we  (hould  <  all  iheir 

Phihfiiphlzmg  Tour.  It  was  not  difficult  fur  a  mind  fu  prcdifporet 
>  find  fuch  an  occafion  at  Groningen.  Accordingly,  Mr.  H,  tbui 
tiilofophizes  on  his  arrival  at  Groningen. 

"  Arc  we  in  (lie  land  of  roelaphyfics;  or  of  moral  philofophy;  or  where! 
/e  ought  to  be  at  Groningen — fuber  Groningen — where  Ibe  people  ap- 
»r  to  have  a  deal  of  commiui  I'eiife.  Be  it  remacked,  however,  that  here, 
I  fober  Groningen,  we  met  with  the  firll  tree  of  liberty. 

We  were  happy  to  find,  that  the  aft  of  planting  a  tree  of  moral 
berty  was  deemed  by  our  traveller  a  departure  from  common  fenfe. 
ut  to  proceed ; 

"  What  warring  fcnfalions  did  (he  fight  of  it  infpire  !  What  is  a  rerolu- 
on  }  And  what  has  thii  revoliiiion  cifeCled  ?  The  mafiufcvil,  and  the 
laii  ^gtoil,  put  in  oppofite  ftales — whith  Hiall  prepotid>;htle  ?  I  fulemnly 
eclare,  in  the  face  ol  mankind,  ray  heari  aches  with  a  fcnfc  of  palt  oiife- 
e»,  (hough  I  ardently  hope,  nay,  am  lerioiifly  convinced,  the gu>U Jirevcili." 

There  is  certainly  not  much  cammoa  ftnfe  in  this  declaration  ;  and 
re  {hould  have  been  really  glad  to  hear  on  what  xh'uftrieui  canvUlian 
fourtravcller'B  was  founded.  How,  in  a  revolution  begun  in  the  name 
if  liberty  ;  atchieved  by  crimes,  wiihoui  number,  as  without  a  name ; 
ud  ending  in  the  eflablilhrnent  of  a  military  deTpoiii'm,  under  which 
he  life  and  liberty  of  every  individual  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  ot 
hedefpot:  How,  in  fuch  a  revoluiion,  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
hat  ihc^ijei /'T'rt'fli/;,  exceeds,  we  coiiftfs,  our  powers  ofcompre- 
lenfion.  Mr.  H.  however,  ptofeiTes  to  deplore  the  multitudes  which 
laVc  been  facrificed  by  the  perpetration  of  thcfe  crimes,  but  ftili  more 
ieeply  to  deplore  the  prolongation  of  that  want  and  mlfery  which 
lave  refulted  from  them;  and  "  the  fiery  paflions,"  and  fafiicus 
truf^gles  to  which  they  have  given  birth. 

On  ihe  church-door  at  Groningen  appeared  the  following  infcrip- 
ion,  in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages ;  "  Here  men  worfbip 
jod.  Citizen,  whoever  thou  art,  refpcfl  this  worfhip."  This  ad- 
nonition  evidently  implies,  that  the  refpefl  fo  enforced  bad  bcea 
'iolated  :  anJ  fiich  was,  no  doubt,  ihe  cafe,  as  our  author  pertinently 
emarks  here,  that  *' the  men  who  unfhcathed  the  fword  in  defence 
if  freedom"  (or,  asw;  (hould  lay,  under  the /ir^r^jr/ of  defending  free* 
)om)  "  dabbed  freedom  to  the  heart  by  the  ufe  of  force :  her  genrle 
)leflings  cannot  be  propagated  by  the  fword.  Alas!  I  forget  too 
hat  this  propofition  is  the  fubjc£t  of  hot  difpute.  I  really  wifli  to 
conciliate  \  but  the  times  ::rc  fo  full  of  CDntcRt:oi],  and  of  doubt,  (hat 
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a  rifian  can  fcarcely  venture  to  fpeak  witKout  a  great  probability  to 
offend/'  The  man  who  fpeaks  truth  generally  offends,  and  Mr.  H. 
might  have  recoUcfted  the  French  adage,  '*  i\  n'y  a  que  la  verite  qui 
offenfe  ;^'  but  the  writer,  whofe  aim  is  to  inftruft  mankind,  {houl4 
not  fuffer  the  fear  of  offending  to  deter  him  from  fpeak ing  the  truth ; 
and,  indeed,  no  public  writer  ihould  allow  any  coYifideranon  whatever.^ 
to  induce  him  to  deviate  froni  the  truth.  The  conftant  motto  of  fuch 
men  fhould  be,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri 

NGN  AUDEAY.s 

During  his  ftay  at  Amfterdam,  Mr.  H.  heard  the, following  anec- 
dote, which  exhibits  a  fingular  inftance  of  French  ingenuity  : 

*'  A  Frenchman  went  to  a  rich  Jew,  and  (old  him  he  wiflicd  to  excbang« 
a  number  of  dollars  for  louis  d'ors,  which  he  was  under  the  necefllty  of  im- 
mediately procuring.  The  Jew>  after  bargaiiiing  to  his  own  advantage,': 
iConfenled,  and  promifed  the  gold  fliould  be  ready  the  following  day.  At 
-the  appointed  hour,  the  Frenchman  came  with  his  bags;  which,  having 
holes  in  the  fides  and  near  the  top,  fuffered  fome  dollars  to  be  ieeti.  The 
gold  being  counted  and  weighetl,  he  prefented  an  empty  bag,  in  which  it 
was  put. 

*'  Juft  at  this  moment,  when  the  dollars  were  to  be  examined,  a  friend 
entered  in  great  hafte,  and  called  him  away  on  urgent  buiinefs.  However, 
he  left  not  only  the  bag  luppofed  to  contain  the!  gold,  but  alio  the  bag  fup* 
jiofed  to  contain  the  dollars ;  and  faid  he  would  return  in  two  hours  to  fee' 
them  counted ;  4e{lring>  in  the  mean  time,  they  might  be  locked  in  the 
Jcw*s  bureau. 

**  The  two  hours  elapfed,  and  the  Frenchman  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance; but  the  Jew  thought  himfelf  fafe.  He  was  unwilling  to  unlock  the 
bufeau,  till  the  Frenchman  (liould  be  prefenl.  At  length,  another  hour 
having  glided  away,  he  began  to  fay  to  himfelf:  "  Is  it  poifible  that  I  can 
have  been  cheated?*'  The  very  queft ion  was  alarming  to  any  man,  and 
wfpecialiy  to  a  money-changer.  The  ^r(i  anxiety  of.the  Jew  led  him  to  Hi« 
fappofed  bag  of  gold:  this  he  untied,  and  di  (covered  that  the  bag  contain- 
ing the  gold  had  been  exchanged  for  one  which  was  full  of  leaden  counters. 
He  Scarcely  needed  to  have  enquired  [to  enquire]  farther :  however,  lie 
opened  the  bag  of  lilver,  and  found  himlelf  equally  deceived. 

*'  He  haftened  to  go  and  acquaint  the  police;  but,  when  he  capne  to  an 
outwarJ  door  that  led  to  hh  a})artmeHt^  it  was  locked  and  bolted.  The 
Frenchmen  had  poft-horfe«  prepared,  and  had  imlantiy  taken  flight ;  but,, 
when  they  were  at  a  certain  diftauce,  they  were  guilty  of  fome  imprudent 
delay;  and,  after  the  Jew  had  obtained  his  relcale,  the  vigilance' of  the 
pur m It  was  fo  great,  that  the  Frenchman,  againft  whom  the  Jew  had  de- 
pofed,  was  taken. 

"  During  his  imprifonroent  at  Amilerdam,  hU  behaviour  and  abilities 
were  equally  remarkable.^  By  the  aid  ^f  })urned  turf  and  ftraw,  he  drew 
'^hefiegQ  of  Mantua  on  the  walls,  and  Bonaparte  (Buohaparte)  on  horfe^ 
back,  heading  tlie  French  armies.  While  the  executioner  was  whipping 
him,  be  fpoke  of  the  raagiftrates  in  the  rooft  contemr/tuous  terms.  '*  What/' 
faid  be,  "  is  my  crime,  compared  to  theirs  ?  I  have  h  ;t  cheated  a  Jew ;  a 
vile  fellow,  who  has  become  rich'Tjy  cheating:  wiiiie  tne  wreuhes  who 
condemn  me  to  this  ignominious  punifbment,  have  betrayed  and  lold  their 
'    .  ^  E  2  cou.^Uy.'* 
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lounlry."  He  wax  aflerwardi  branded ;  and,  at  (he  moment  of  infli£ting  |1> 
lurk,  he  tried  aloud,  f^ive  la  Rejiuiliqui!" 

It  mud  be  allowed,  that  this  man  was  a  worthy  republican,  am 
;very  way  qualified  for  a  didinguilhed  command  in  Buonaparte's  le- 
gion of  honour!  Our  traveller  having  enquired  the  caufi;  of  thi 
nournfnl  appearance  of  the  city  of  Aml^erdam,  and  of  ihe  cviden' 
Jccay  of  trade  there,  was  iniormed,  that  they  proceeded  from  lh( 
depredations  commitceil  by  ihe  French,  the  confequcnt  ruin  of  indi- 
ifiduals,  and  general  bad  effc^s  ;  which  leads  him  into  his  ufual  Qrair 
jf  philofopbizmg,  or  r3.x\\tT,  philafaphiJiUaung.  After  exprrfRng,  oi 
rather  hinting,  fome  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reafuns  ailcdged  by 
his  informant,  he  fjys — "  Tht  iubjefl  is  painful:  the  evils  arc  com- 
mitted :  the  giod  rtmaini  :  let  every  wife  man,  whatever  may  be  hii 
apini  ns  or  his  par  y,  endeavour  to  render  that  whiih  is  good  ptrma- 
mer^t ;  and,  by  mildnefs  of  fpcech  and  humanity  in  aAion,  alleviate 
the  bad,  and  pn vent  ihe  returii  of  mifcry." ,  We  cannot  but  confider 
this  as  the  miferiible  whine  of  that  fpuri  us  phil.nthropy,  which  is 
fo  much  in  vogue  in  the  prerent  times,  a  behoved  him  to  fliew  what 
gMii  rrmained,  accruing  from  (he  accurfcd  revolution  which  abolilhed 
all  exilling  inttitnlion-!,  and  urntd  fociity  topft  turvy.  It  behoved 
him  alfo,  before  he  talked  gf  (he  t  tturn  of  milcry,  to  ftew  that  mi- 
fery  had  ceafed  to  exiO  \  but  the  very  revetfe  of  this  he  knew  to  bt 
the  fafl  ;  hisownfrnres  convinced  him  of  the  continued  exiftence 
ofn'iif,  ry;  the  pe  fons  of  whom  he  fought  information  aflu red  him 
of  it.  To  life  fnch  language,  then,  ander  fuch  circumftances,  is  to 
fubftilule  puerile  declair.atiun  fur  fenfe  and  truth,  and  to  infult  the 
commoii  ftnle  of  his  readers  ! 

Mr.  Holcrofts  nr.  ions  of  lohretioti  are  as  extraordinary  at  his  no- 
tions of  rtvoluiionary  gc(,tl.  "The  word  toleration,"  he  tells  us, 
"  ciiLht  to  (ignily  an  unlimited  freedom  to  every  man,  of  living  not 
undifliirbedin.  but  without  being  reproached  for,  the  opinions  he  tnav 
entert-in.  Falfc  opinions  ought  to  be  reafoned  with,  not  perfccutea. 
It  has  been  proudly,  perhaps  not  improperly,  anfwered,  to  ibofe  who 
fay  we  will  grant  toleration.  If  you  pretend  to  tolerate  us,  we  pretend 
to  tolerate  you." 

It  is  of  vejy  tittle  confei^uence  what  toleration  aught,  in  the  elli- 
matioh  of  Mr.  H.  to  fignity.  The  qneftion  is,  what  it  rftf«  fignify  ; 
and  the  fadt  is,  that  what  he  wifhcs  to  mainiain,  is  not  the  liUraiian 
of  all  fefls  or  opinions,  but  the  eijualiiy  of  ^11.  To  rcafon  only  with 
opitiions,  cpenly  promulgated,  and  sded  upon,  which  are  highly 
mifthievous  in  corrupting  the  principles  of  the  rifing  generation,  or 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  gr.od  order  of  fotieiy,  would  favour  mora 
of  ihe  mad  philanthropil^,  than  of  the  true  ^hilofopher.  Such  opi- 
nions dcferve  not  only  reproach, but  punifhment ;  and,  be  it  obfcived, 
that  ''fofon  and  nprcach  are,  not  incompatible  witii  each  other,  though 
Mr.  H.  fcems  to  have  pronounced  a  fenlence  of  divorce  between 
them.     But  we  >vill  purfue  his  fopnillry  a  little  farther. 

"  Could 
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<«  Could  any  man  demonftratc  to  another  that  his  opiaipn^  are  er- 
roneous, ht  muft  necefTarily  renounce  them."  If  this  were  true, 
there  Mroald  be  no  atheifts  ;  for  ic  is  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate 
to  an  atheift  the  exiftence  of  a  God.  But  by  demonftration,  we  fup- 
pofe  the  author  means  Ci7«w^/V;z ;  and  then  his  inference  appears  to 
be  this,  that  if  you  cannot  convince  a  man  that  he  is  wrong,  hiwevet 
erroneous,  however  nlifchievous,  however  deftrucSlve,  his  opinions 
may  bie,  however  oppofed  to  reafon,  truth,  and  Tripture,  he  ought 
not  to  be  reproached  for  them,  for  reproach  is  perfccution  ! ! ! — *«  An 
individual  has  a  ftrong  conviction  that  the  Catholic  (Roman)  religion 
is  pemictou«  to  mankind..  This  opinion  is  fo  forcible,  that  it  irritates  ' 
and  gives  him  pain.  But  will  an  opinion  authorife  him  to  perfecute 
and  dcftroy  the  Catholic  pricfts  of  France,  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion  ?" — No,  certainly  ;  nor  the  Catholic  priefts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, or  of  any  other  country.  But  can  this  ingenious  philolophift  find' 
no  medium  between  encouragement  and  deftru£lio!i  ?  And,  because 
we  ought  not  to  perfecute  or  deftroy  perfqns  profeffing  erroneous  or 
dangerous  opinion^,  does  it  follow  that  we  ought  not  to  reproach  ' 
them  for  the  promulgation  of  them?  **  In  Amfterdam/'  he  adds, 
**  all  religious  fe£ls  are  allowed  places  of  religious  worfhip,  except 
Pagans  and  Mahometans.  The  exception  is  a  difgrace,^'*  St>,  if  a  fet 
of  mifcreants  chufe  to  worlhip  the  devil,  and  to  ere6l  an  akar  to  him 
in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment'to  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  their  impious  orgies !  This 
is  toleration  with  a  vengeance  I .  And  we  need«noihing  more  to  con- 
vince us,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  our  author,  all  religious  eftablifliments 
are  fcandalous  abufes,  and  the  dedruflion  of  them  a  ferious  good ! 
But  we  will  not  reproach  him  for  his  opinions,  lefl  we  (hould  fubje^l 
ourrelves  to,  the  charge  of  pcrfecution. 

The  difficulty  which  our  traveller  experiesced  in  Holland,  in  ob^- 
taining  a  pallport  for  Paris,  notwithftanding  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  French  minifter  at  the  Hague,  draws  from  him  fome 
Otpreflions'of  ill-humour,  which  extend  to  his  own  country^ 

*'  Englifhmen,  among  whom  egrefs  and  regrefs  had  been  a  common 
right" — He  feems  to  be  ignorant  thi^t  the  king  could  always,  by  his 
prerogative,  limit  or  controul  this  common  right y  as  he  calls  it. — '*  En- 
gliflimen,  who  ufed  to  pity,  and  almofl:  defpife,  the  flaves  that  could 
not  pafs  without  their  borders,  without  a  written  permiflion.'*     We 
do  not  precifely  know  who  xhtta  flaves  were  ;  for  certainjy,  before 
the   revolution.  Frenchmen  could  and  did  leave  their  country,  with- 
out a  written  permiffion,  in  tinje  of  peace,  or  unlefs  they  were  in  the 
army  or  navy. — "  Englifhmen  now  found  their  path  cribbed  andcir^ 
cumfcribed,  like  the  limits  of  ^  Pruffian  recruit.     Thetimcatlaft 
came,  when  they  themfelves  confented  to  be  manacled.     Free  of 
fpteech,  liberal  in  their  oppofition,  and  difdainful  of  fear,  as  they  hacfc 
been,  fufpicion  fuddenly  feized  them  ;  and,  perfuaded  that  they  were 
furrounded  by  danger,  they  confented  to  meafures,  which  they  had 
formerly  affirmed  none  but  tyrants  could  imagine,  and  none  but  flaves 
could  endure," 

.     -This 
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This  philorophiftical  tirade  is  in  the  true  (lyle  of  an  old  member  e 
c  London  Correfponding  Socieiy,  &c.  who  would  fain  n^ake  u 
lieve,  ihat  the  dani^ers  which  gave  birth  to  the  Loyal  Aflbciatioo 

1 792)  and  tu  the  legiHativc  meafures  of  a  fubfequent  date,  were  al 
laginary ;  and  that  the  apprehenfions  entertained  by  all  the  loya 
irt  of  the  kingdom  was  a  lalTe  alarm  !  But  does  Mr.  H.  fuppoft 
at  we  have  quaffed  the  waters  of  Lethe,  To  Toon  to  have  forgotter 
ofe  mcmorar.le  events  which  brought  the  Britilh  monarchy  lo  th( 
:ry  verge  of  ruin  i  No,  No,  philofophizing  Sir,  our  metnories  an 
)t  fo  trtacheroiis  ;  nor  are  your  fpells  fo  potent,  as  to  deprive  us  ol 
ir  fcnfcs.  All  this,  however,  is  not  for  nothings  hit  prcdilcflion 
T  the  revolutionary  heroes  of  France  fugpetled  the  neceflity  of  aF- 
rding  fume  palliation  fur  their  condu£l}  even  at  the  expence  of  fail 
vn  country  :  thettfart  he  adds, 

"  Ifa  nation,  whofe  habits  of  unrurpeclin^  inlercourre  and  opennefi  ol 
sari  we.'ft  thus  rnoted,  could  be  fo  imprelTed  by  the  terror  oflhe  times  ai 
I  render  (}ie  virtue  (if  caution  contemptible,  and  alarm  Imaiy,  it  cannot 
>cite  fkirpri  e  that  Inn  fame  puerile  exccires  (liouid  exilt,  with  inrreafe, 
i)ong  a  petiple  where  tliej'  bad  been  native.'' 

To  call  all  the  Briiifh  legiflature,  and  even  the  whole  nation,  lutta- 
ct,  for  tho  adoption  of  meafures,  which  »  ihemy  at  lead,  appeared 
EccfTary  to  fecure  them  from  danger,  and  pollibly  froiri  deflrudion, 

a  tolerable  flreich  of  alTiirance  for.  a  modern  philofopher,  who  is 
■itiial  a  prafelfnr  of  mod-.-Oy,  and  forely  afraid  of  giving  off^me. 
ut  though  Mr.  H.  was  not  furptifed  at  thefc  puirilt  exeeffit  on  the 
-rt  of  the  French,  we  are  very  mm  h  furprifed  that  they  fhould  bo 
irried  to  fuch  an  unreafonable  length,  as  to  induce  the  French  minl- 
tr  not  to  admit  cur  traveller's  piinciplts  and  connf^hns,  which,  it 
xm!i,  he  urged  with  becoming  energy,  as  fufiicient  to  remove  all  his 
jriiples.  He  was  not,  however,  kept  bmg  in  fufpenfe  ;  for  a  kite  r 
ojn  Paris  converted  coldncfs  into  cordiality,  and  procured  him  the 
icefTary  paiTport. 

While  he  was  w.iting  for  this .paflport,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
ifiting  the  Hague,  which  fwarmed  with  foldiers  j  which  tircum-" 
ance  extorted  fruTi  h  m  the  following  remarks  ; 

"  The  p!a;e  war-  f.nall :  yet  why  were  they  here  ?  The  legiflative 
o  iies  held  -tieir  del  b.  rations  in  it ;  and  it  was  pub-icly  allertcd,  that 
hi^fe  deliberations  were  pcrfeflly  un.iwcd.  Surely  the  trtiops  of  tlic 
;public  of  France  diJ-  not  come  to  inOrud  the  lawgivers  of  the  re- 
jublic  uf  Bjtav^a  in  the  prncip'es  of  freedom,  Tbey  were  revolu- 
i.inary  itime.." — Wh-t!  rev.  lulion.iry  times  in  the  year  l8oi,wlier> 
vu  were  lold  from  aitih^tity,  v.h;ch  Mr,  H.  furely  w^uld  not  difpurc, 
bat  Buonspi^t/:  hjd  brought  the  revolution  to  an  end  !— *'  And,  in 
e.oluaon..ry  times,  I  h^ve  heard  the  pretended  partifans  of  freedom 
ifcrt,  the  public  prclfts  may  be  ftoppc',  and  tneniranfported,  wiih- 
ut  trial  ;  ant),  which  is  Hill  more  Urange,  to  keep  the  guillotine  at 
vurk  is  a  rcvo'utionary  vittu.-.  Heavens'  into  what  exctfTes  will 
lol  the  liiat  »i;d  forgtrtluUiefs  a/  the  mair.eat  lend  tn^n !     Thi  rage  of 

opinion 
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opinion  prevails,   common   fenfe   becomes    ftupefied,    and  wifdom 
itands  aloof  bewildered. 

All  difficulties  at  length  overcome,  Mr.  H.  and  his  family  fct  for- 
ward in  the  diligence  for  Paris.  In  this  vehicle  he  met  with  fome 
emigrant  prieftf,  who  were  returning  to  their  native  land,  after  a 
long  and  painful  exilej  fome  of  whom  he  reproves  for  giving  vent  to. 
their  feelings,  and  for  expreffing  a  hope  that  the  time  for  redreffing 
their  wrongs  was  at  hand.  We  can  perceive  nothing  very  inhuman, 
nor  very  unnatural,  in  this  hope ;  but  we  beg  pardon,  we  are  not 
philofophers,  and  are  therefore  not  competent  to  appreciate  the 
feelings  and  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are.  Let  our  ftoical  travel- 
ler, our  philofophizing  tourift,  thus  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

"  Thefe  are  great  frailties  \  vicious  feelings  ;  yet,  though  we  can- 
not approve,  we  ought  to  recolleft  the  harafled  and  wretched  exift- 
cnce  which  thefe  poor  men  had  endured,  and  pardon.** — Amiable 
philanthropift  ! — *'  None  but  thofe  who  are  extremely  ignorant  of  the 
>human  heart,  can  imagine,  that,  by  making  a  man  a  prieft,  you 
^  make  him  a  4*aint.  The  inftitution  itfelf  fuppofes  this.'* — Indeed, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  whence  do  you  derive  this  informaiion  r — *'  Bul  that 
hihemafltrviceofsiheinflitution^  its  difgrace,  and  w.ll  be  its  utter 
downfall..  Good  fenfe  fliould  coniider  the  prieft  as  a  man,  liable  to 
the  failings  of  men,  and,  in  addition,  to  the  failings  which  his  falfc 
pretenfions  to  fuperior  virtue,  when  he  happens  to  poffefs  only  mean 
or  ordinary  talents,  have  made  him  fubjeft." 

Ignorant,  impudent,  coxcomb !  Read  the  Scriptures  before  you 
pretend  to  fpenk  fo^  dogmatically  on  fubjefts  which,  at  prefent,  you 
do  notunderftand  :  and  learn  todifplay,  at  leaft,  good  fenfe  enough, 
not  ttai  confound  talents  with  virtue,  nor  to  deem  the  poffeflionof  the 
form.er  an  indifpenf^ble  qualification  fpr  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 
The  caufe  whence  this  confufion  arifes  is  evident :  *Tis  vanity,  which 
is  never  more  difguftful  than  when  clothed  in  the  odious  garb  of  af  • 
'fe6led  humility. 

Some  paflTengers,  whom  our  travellers  took  up  at  ArraS,  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  enormities  c  mmitted  in  that  city,  by  Le  Bon, 
the  infamous  agent  of  Buonaparte's  worthy  predecelTor,  Robefpierre^ 
of  which  Mr.  H.  feems  now  to  have  heard  for  the  firft  time ! 

**  They  were  well  acquainted  with  Arras;  being  natives  either  of 
the  town  or  lt«  vicinity  ;  and  from  them  we  heard  fuch  tales  of  cruel- 
ty, committed  by  the  famous  or  infamous  Le  Bon,  as  made  the  heart 
fnudder.  I  know  not  how  far  their  narrative  was  accurate." — This 
qualifying  fuggeftion  accompanies  almoft  every  account  whxh  is  given 
of  revolutionary  crimes.-^^VNeither  can  I  faithfully  repeat  what  they 
told:  but,  during  one  hour  at  Arras,  we  heard  fimilar  accounts,  not 
lefs  full  of  hdrror ;  thr  ugh  it  was  fo  long  fince  thefe  fcencs  of  blocd 
had  happened.** — So  long  Jince  ! — We  juft  now  had  the  heat  and  for- 
geifulnefs  of  the  moment ^  which  prevailed  in  revolutionary  times j  urged 
US  the  caufe,  if  not  as  an  excufe,  for  French  tyranny  in  Holland  in 
1801 !  yet  now  it  feems  ftrange,  forfooth,  to  Mr,  H.  that  fcenes  of 
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Wooil,  of  which  tlw  narrator*  were  rpeftaton,  and  probably' the Ii 
friends  and  relatives  the  viflims,  (houtd  not  already  have  been  oblite- 
rated from  their  minds  ! — "  The  records  of  the  lim«  do  but  too 
mournfully  prove  that  this  Lc  Bon  was  a  monfter.  What  an  xra  of 
blood  has  ihis  been  !"  Nu  matter,  the  good  frivaib.  Why  Ihou'd  a 
fhikfipher  thidk  ot  the  evil  which  is  paiied  ?  But  even  here  our  au- 
thor has  i,  Jet  iff  ax  hand. 

f  Wliat  is  the  reafoii  that  a  few  hundred  people,  murdered  it  it  true, 
and  murriered  withoui  leiiliatice,  at  (he  commuid  of  a  tjrant,  or  of  the 
wretches  his  advi.ers ;  Mhat  is  the  reaon  that  fuch  muideri  Ihoaid  excite 
ib  iiifiiijid^  greater  a  fenlc  ol  horror  than  the  alladination  of  whole  armie*, 
yhen  tlie^  tneei  in  mad  fur^  fm  each  oilier's  deiiruciion,  though  no  one 
inan  among  them  has  caule,  I  \tjll  not  laj  »l  haired,  or  of  ange.,  but  uf 
the  leali  <'i.ni|il!iinl,  againil  aii|  oilirrf  The  abhorrence  of  the  hrfi  hand 
of  murders  taiinot  j-e  loi)gRat.  W  h^  is  the  record  lo  ioon  furgoiien,  l6 
iJehil)'  tfealeii,  na^,  fo  obiiinatetv  deleiidcd  ?  Wdl  man,  and  the  feelings 
of  n^un,-  never  he  awake  lo  the  liuth  ?" 

On  eptcring  the  territory  of  ^ncient  France,  Mr.  H.  advances  a 
poritioii  whii  h  we  certainly  are  not  difpoted  to  con  tell  with  him: 
iiamely,  that  "  ihuuld  a  man,  travelling  in  adil^gence,  pretend  dog- 
rn.itically  to  refolife"ih«  difference,  it  any,  between  the  prefent  aodtht 
former  (late  of  ihe  fouiiry  and  its  inhabiianis,  "  he  would  only  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  todcrilion."  Imprel^ed  with  a  convidion  of  this  ligni- 
iicant  truth,  he  exprclTLS  himfeir,  with  becoming  doubt  and  caution, 
pn  the  important  q'lelliuns,  \«hether,  the  long  flips  of  land,  diffe- 
rently cropptd,  which  nfed  f  rmerly  lo  mark  the  refpeflive  poflef- 
'  iipns  ot  the  peafanls,  vere  more  or  lefs  in  number  than  they  ufcd  to 
be  ;  and  whether  the  "  wretched  mud-huts"  which  formerly  abounded 
are  rv  w  more  or  lefs  numerous  ?  The  former,  he  ihinki,  appear  lefs 
frequently;  as  to  the  latltr,  '♦  I  believe,  but  ^.ar*  ntt  affitmy  they 
are  diminillied,"  It  wou.'d  be  the  height  of  injultice  not  to  exprels 
our  admiration  of  this  philofophica!  caution,  on  fuch  a  fubjcfl,  in  a 
•  man  who  can  (peak  fo  dogmatically  on  the  vices  inherent  in  the  in- 
jnituti  n  of  a  prlellhood  ;  and  on  other  topics  of  great,  though  not  of 
equal,  importance.      But  hh  doubts  end  where  oun  begin. 

"  Two  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  moment.  I  can  fpeak 
of,  without  any  doubt  or  fear  ormiflea'Jing:  the  peafants  are  now 
heller  clothed,  in  general,  than  they  were;  and  their  looks,  I  will 
not  fay  ar  more  merry,  but  rather  more  fedaie,  yet  more  truly  cheef- 
ful."  Here  ouriraveiltr  certainly  pretends  to  refolve  the  difference 
dogmatically,  and  therefore  canni.t  be  offended  with  us  for  thinking 
that  he  only  evpofcshimfell  toderiiion.  In  fadl,  is  the  general  cheer- 
fulmfs  of  the  pcafantry  of  any  country,  as  compared  with  their  cheeii- 
fulnifs  at  a  former  ptriod,  to  be  decided  by  a  man  travelling  in  a  ftage 
poach,  which  has  one  cjiialiiy  of  time  and  tide,  inafmuch  as  it  wain 
for  no  man  .'  Befides  he  not  only  polices  the  general  appearance, 
bui  marka  the  i>ice(l  fhades  of  difference,  and  traces  with  philofophic 
precijion)  the  Hoe  of  dcfciiaitnatiop  between  the  mh  lb  antj  the  chcar* 
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fulfte  s  of  a  French  peafant.  Surely,  furcly,  in  the  fciertce  ^rfphy- 
fiogn<)my,  Lavater  was  a  fool  to  his  tranflator !  But  to  prdceed^ 
**  it  the  large  ami  fpreading  pitlu  e  of  poverty,  I  may  fay  of  wretch-, 
cdjiefsy  be  not  exceedingly  lellened,  1  am  txcecdingly  deceived.  Th^ 
Jaft  day  of  our  journey  was  Sumiay  ;  and  we  faw  too  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, both  old  and  you-  g,  cltai.ly  in  their  drefs,  and  with  fatisfadtion 
in  their  faces,  tor  thofe  I'lgns  -t  eafe  and  bttter  daysy  to  be  miftaken." 
He  favs,  the  poverty,  the  haraflcd  looks,  the  livid  tints,  the  piSures 
of  miiery  (which)  I  had  formerly  fcen,  cannot  be  forgotten. 

With  what  eyes  Mr.  \{.  formerly  beheld  the  peafantry  of  France, 
wc  know  not;  but,  that  he  faw  ihem  through  the  mill  of  prejudice,  wc 
are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe  ;  for,  we  fufped,  that  no  man  befidei; 
himfclf  who  knew  them  before  the  revoluton,  would  recognize  a  fmr 
gle  feature  of  theirs  in  the  hideous  picture  which  he  has  here^xhn 
bited  ;  and  which  we  fcruple  not  to/ftigmatize  as  the  foul  abortion  of 
a  diftempered  brain.  We  fpeak  upon  this  fubjed  with  d^cition  \  be* 
caufe  we  did  not  travel  through  the  eou:.try  in  a  diligence,  but  lived 
in  it  for  years.  We  never  faw  a  more  cheerful,  a  more  fatisBed,  or 
a  more  happy  peafantry  ;  and  if  cleanlinefs  in  theif  drefs  arid  fatisfac- 
tion  in  their  faces  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  happinefs  and  of  the  ex- 
igence of  good  iaySy  they  moft  unqueftionably  exhibited  thefe  proofs 
to  every  beholder,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  betore  the  revolution^ 
What  their  prefent  ftate  may  be  we  know  not  \  for  deriving  no  fecur 
rity  either  from  our  prindpUi  or  our  connexions ^  we  did  not  venture  t^ 
re  vifit  France  during  the  late  truce  ;  but  we  are  certainly  not  diCr 
pofed  to  receive  an  account  of  it  from  one  who  fo  flagrantly  mifre*- 
prefents  their  paft  ftate.  Thefe  obfervations  are  followed  by  the  ufual 
train  of  philofophicarrefiediions,  of  the  obfcurity  of  which  the  author 
himfelf  feems  to  be  aware,  fince  he  explains  the  two  pages  which 
th©y  fill  by  one  fentence  of  ei^ht  lines.  We  lament  very  much  that 
this  power  of  comfajjion  has  not  been  more  frequently  exercifed. 

We  now  arrive,  with  our  author,  in  the  capital  of  repubticati 
France ;  and  liften  to  a  very  neceffary  diflertation  of  economy ;  ^ 
fcience  which  every  man  who  goes  to  Paris  ought  to  underftandl 
jB<ut,  w€  now  learn  fot  the  (irft  time,  that  it  is  better  to  be  cheated 
and  laughed  at  than  to  know  how  to  bargain.  This  may  appeaj: 
ilraiige  to  fome  of  our  unphilofophical  readers  ;  but  they  muft  be  told, 
that  philosophers  do  not  ufe  words  in  their  ordinary  fenfe,  but  afltgn 
to  them  a  fignification  of  their  own.  Of  this  we  have  already  exhi^ 
bited  one  notable  inftance  in  the  word  toleration  ;  and  thus  Xohargmn 
docs  not,  as  they  might  be  led  to  fuppofe,  mean  to  contra£l  for  the 
fale,  the  purchafc,  or  ihe  hire'of  any  thing  ;  but  "  to  bargain  is  to 
depreciate,  to  invent  faults,  to  fpeak  untruths,  to  be  fufpicious,  and 
to  be  fufpeftcd."  We  little  imagined,  indeed,  that  when  Robefpierrie 
parted  hib  famous  decree  contre  les  fufpeSs,  and  againfl  thofe  even 
who  were  foup(fonnes  d'etre  fufpcfis,  he  was  only  directing  his  rage 
^gainft  bargainers.  But  we  live  to  learn.  We  cannot  be  expefled  to 
follow  our  author  through  all  the  ftreets  and  public  places  qi  Paris, 
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Wc  can  only  t^kc  brief  notice  of  f'-mc  of  hi>  obfervations  on  the  cha 
ra8?r  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ^  occaflonally  extrading  anec 
dotes,  and  making  comments  on  his  remarks  where  they  feem  to  l> 
called  for.     Firll,  as  to  the  drefs  of  the  men. 

**  The  revohitionary  fpirit  hasnot  been  limited  to  political  and  civil  in 
flitut'^)ns;  it  has  pervaded  every  department  of  life.  Monk^.  and  Abbes 
ivilh  muffs,  filk  coats,  arm  hats,  and  all  the  aflimilating  coflunoe,  have  dif 
api^eared.  The  well-dreOed  men  are  either  militaryi  or  habited  lo  like  th^ 
Engliib,  as  to  appear  almod  (he  fame  people.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  dif 
tinguiHied  from  us  by  difterence  of  deportment,  difference  of  phyfiognoinv, 
and  by  an  overgrown  bufli  of  hair  on  each  cheek.  Some  of  the  Kng.'iili 
affecl  this  difj^ulHng  appearance;  which,  without  powder,  gives  a  wian  the 
air  of  an  afTaffin ;  iind,  with,  that  of  a  grey  baboon.  Nothing  but  the  fre< 
quency  of  the  obje^  can  reconcile  it  to  (he  eve. 

"  But  the  well-dreff'ed  men  arev^ry  few  :  the  revolution  has  far  from  en- 
tirely corrected  the  propenfity  of  the  lower  orders  to  flovenlineft.  Thai 
the  phlegmatic  German,  who  fits,  walks,  or  works,*  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  ihould  be  carelefs  concerning  his  appearance,  is  but  tlie  refult  oi 
his  correfponding  habits:  but  that  the  great  mats  of  a  nation  with  fo  much 
vivacity,  fo  vain,  fo  continually  boalting  of  fufcrior  grac?,  and  of  giving 
the  ton  to  all  Europe,  I  mi  flake,  to  the  whole  univerlc,  that  the  great  mals 
©ffuch  a  nation,  I  fay,  (hould  be  (lovenly,  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  finl 
view  aftoniflies  an  Engiifhman,  who  has  cnly  heard  thorr  chara6ler  from 
their  own  mouths.  Long  pJintaloon5,  once  put  on  and  never  changed  till 
they  are  entirely  worn  out,  linen  not  tit  to  be  fcen  and  therefore  concealed, 
a  great  coat  dangling  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  buttoned  u|^  and  vorn  alio 
while  it  will  lafl,  a  u\^y  round  bat,  uncombed  hair,  fierce  whilkers,  a  dirty 
chin  and  a  handkerchief  tied  not  under  but  over  it,  and  not  of  muflin  or 
iilk  but  of  coaffe  coloured  linen  rarely  waflied,  fuch  is  the*  figure  not  per* 
haps  of  the  majority,  but  of  great  numbers  of  the  men  to  be  met  of  an  even* 
ing  even  in  coRee-houfes.  Such  are  hundreds  of  the  figures  that  crowd  to^ 
gether  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  walk  the  Palais  Royal,  fi'l  the  bllllard- 
irooms,  and  exhibit  themfelves  in  all  pul^ic  places  where  the  entrance  is 
irfee.  At  fome  even  of  the  dancing  gardens  on  the  Bwltvards,  they  find  it 
neceTary  to  write  over  the  door, — "  Admittance  to  perfons  decently 
«Irefled.*'  -  , 

•*  The  French  charader  is  entenprifing,  forward,  impelled  by  curiofity, 
i)f)t  eafily  repulied,  and  with  little  of  that  (hyneis  which  in  the  Englilh 
fs  (ometimes  pride,  and.fometimes  a  foolifh  feeling  of  fhame,  but  often  like* 
wife  a  decent  fenfe  of  propriety.  It  appears  as  if  a  Frenchman  imagined 
he  h:is  only  to^Oiew  himfclf  tobe  admired.  If  he  publicly  write,  fpeak,  or 
a^,  he  allunjes  importance.  If  his  portrait  be  painted,  his  head  mufi  be 
thrown  back,  his  breaft  forward,  and  his  air  muft  either  be  fmiling,  digni- 
fied, or  di.ftainfal ;  in  his  own  language,  it  muft  irnhose.  Would  he  permit 
his'numerous  2;oQd  qualities  to  ad  unaffectedly,  and  without  oftentalion,  he 
would  iiKleed  be  admirable!  But  he  hides  the  real  worth  of  his  eharafter, 
which  is  often  great,  by  his  open  and  extravagant  claims  to  fuperiority; 
and.  when  he  happens  to  have  lefs  than  a  cominon  fliare  of  underflanding, 
fometimes.his  ludicrous  impertinence  almoftlevels  him  with  the  ape." 

This  is  a  well-drawn  portrait^  the  accurate  likcnefs  of  which  mu{l 
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firike  every  man  who  is  acqtiainted  with  the  original.  The  author 
gives  a  full  defcription  of  that  fink  of  abomination  the  Palais  Royal, 
lately  the  Palais  d'Egalite,  but  now  the  Palais  du  Tribunat,  (from 
its  being  the  place  in  which  the  Tribunes  hold  their  fittings),  though, 
ilill  generally  ^iftinguiflied  by  its  original  appellation.  Mr.  H.  de- 
rives fortie  con  folation  from  iht  ejlablijhment  of  popular  aflemblies, 
though  he  admits,  they  have  nothing  more  than  the  appearance  of 
authority.  "  They  are  there,"  he  fays,  "  and  time  and  increafing 
wifdom  will  do  the  reft.'*  We  fufpeft  he  is  a  bad  prophet ;  and 
that  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  faid,  they  arc 
there,  but  will  not  long  remain  there  ;  and  if  he  had  changed  the 
word  popular^  as  applied  to  them,  for  confular.  He  thus  clofes  his 
account  of  the  Palais  Royal.  i  , 

*'  Having  made  the  tour  of  the  arcades,  the  flranger  is.  tempted  to  paS 
into  the  gardens.  His  eye  is  attracted  by  numerous  lights  from  the  upp^r 
part  of  the  building;  elpecially  from  the  .range  of  firft  floors,  where  they 
are  numerous,  and  of  which  the  apartments  appear  to  be  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent.  He  enquires  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  by  people  of  what  dalles 
aud  profeirions  they  are  occupied  ?  Unlefs  he  be  himfell'a  man  of  depraved 
apfietites,  the  anfwer  gives  him  pain  (hat  is  agonizing  in  proportion  as  he 
lhii)ks  deeply.  That  (bme  ^^o\\\dhG restaurauteut 5,  and  others  coflee-houles, 
or  rooms  dedicated  to  fcientific  clubs,  and  literary  focieties,  is  right;  nay, 
is  exctUent :  but  that  a  (HII  greater  proportion  (liould  be  devoted  to  the 
baneful  pradice  of  private  and  public  gaming,  and  that  all  above,  even  (o 
the  attic  ffory,  (liould  be  the  dens  of  proftitutiori  and  the  mod  incredibia 
obfcenities,  is  knowledge  that  makes  the  foul  ftirink  into  itfelf ;    and  turn 

with  affli6lion,  deteftation,  .and  difguft  from  the  place.'* 

/ 

This,  with  what  follows  on  gaming,  is  the  honefl  language  lof  in- 
dignant virtue  ;  but  Mr.  Holcroft  (liould  not  forget  that  the  vices 
which  he  fo  property  reprobates,  are  the  necefliry  confequence  of 
one  grand  part  of  the  revolutionary  fyftem,  adoptt^d  by  the,  former 
mafters  of  the  prefcnt  Firft  Conful,  who  ferved  theni  with  equal  zeal 
and  cfFeS  ;  Wc  mean  the  truly  diabolical  fchem^  for  eradicating  all 
religious  and  moral  principles  from  the  minds  of  the  people — Demo* 
ralifer  le  peuple ;  a  fchcme  unhappily  executed  with  too  much  fuc- 
ccfs.  When  we  deplore  effects  we  fbould  not  lofe  fight  of  canfes  : 
we  now  proceed  with  our  extrafl  ; 

"  Thefe  feelings,  painful  as  they  are,  become  indignant  and  almofi  tor-' 
'  menting,  when  it  is  further  known  that  fi^ch  places  are  hot  merely  fuffered, 
becaufe  government  is  too  indolent,  too  bufy,  or  too  weak,  to  reprefs 
them ;  but  becaufe  government  is  bribed :  becaufe  government  divides  tlic 
wages  of  vice,  the  earnings  of  proflitutioni  the  induftry  of  cheating,  and 
the  fpoiU  of  the  ruined.  Oh,  it  is  infamous,  it  is  damnAble  !  I  care  not 
what  man,  or  what  fet  of  men,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  may  take  offence ; 
it  is  indignation  I  never  will  rtprefs,  never  will  conceal.  There  is  not  a 
father,  it  h/e  be  not  a  monfter,  there  is  not  a  fingfe  friend  to  man,  by  whom 
^|s  indignation  is  not  felt.     If  the  honeil  in  thought  wpulcl  but  be  honeft  in 
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seech,  vice  wonld  not  dare  thus  openly  to  brave  the  wotld;  and  |}>»t  f^ 

erijment  lliat  Ibould  licence  il  woold  rrumblv  into  duft." 

Here  we  concur  fully  with  the  ainhor,  join  in  his  indignation,  and 
iriake  of  his  feelings.  Yet  is  this  the  phce  which  has  been  de- 
iribed  as  one  which  "  no  Ration,  no  age,  nofcx,  nn  temper,  could 
Kt  leave  without  an  ardent  defire  to  return."  ! !  !  Our  readers  will 
^colleft,  that  we  long  ago  apprized  them  of  this  fcandalous  pradice 
Fthc  French  government. 

There  is  a  curious  defcription  given  of  the  feafl  of  the  foundation 
F  the  republic,  but  more  particularly  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
iventions  and  manufactures  of  France,  an  exhibition  the  mofl  ridi- 
ulous  that  catT  be  conceived  ;  and  which  affords  a  lingular  proof  of 
le  propenfity  of  the  French  to  convert  the  mereft  trifles  into  objefts 
f  vail  importance.  We  would  willingly  iranfcribe  a  part  of  this 
haptcr,  did  not  our  circunnfcribed  limits  forbid  us. 

Some  juH  remarks  occur,  in  the  41ft  chapter,  on  the  Ignaraoce  or 
ilhonefty  of  the  French  in  their  reprereniations  of  foreigners  ;  and, 
nong  other  inllances  of  the  kind,  Mr.  H.  mentions  thai,  Chauam 
\riand,  an  emigrant  who  xefidod  feme  years  in  England,  and  who, 
fcourfe,  muft,  we  (hould  fuppofe,  know  better,  in  order  "  to  cha- 
lAerize  an  Englilh  audience  at  a  theatre,  has  inllanccd  a  r4ilor 
rinking  punch  in  the  pit.  This  is  the  man,  who,  in  his  work  on 
Ihriftianity,  blafphetnoufly  termed  the  Creator  "  the  Great  old  Ba- 
Nelor  of  the  Univerfe."!  Our  author,  in  the  St>Ting  of  1801,  was 
:nt  for  by  a  French  lady,  who  received  him  in  her  bath,  to  inform 
im  that  a  Monlieur  Fiivi  had  been  fent  over  to  England,  in  conle- 
ucnce  of  the  free  remarks  in  the  Englilh  papers  on  the  charaSer  of 
w  Ftrft  ConfiU,  and  which  had  made  a  great  fenfation  at  Paris. 


"  The  republican  parly  were  anxious  that  liie  fame  free  inquiries  Ihould 
anlinue;  and  their' opponents  were  equally  zealous  to  have  them  fuppref- 
\A.  For  this  purpofs  (lie  (aid  Mr.  FiM  liad  been  dirpatdietl  to  England  ; 
nd  the  means  to  be  employed  were  thole  of  bribery  :  he  was  lo  parchafe 
le  filenct;  of  (he  papers  that  bad  given  moll  olfeiice.  She  truly  cuiil^dered 
ich  bribery  as  one  of  the  vicious  afli  by  which  modem  politicians,  of  all 
artiesi  endeavour  to  prolit ;  and  was  delirous  ihat  I  llioukt  convey  the  in* 
sUigence  (he  gave  me  lo  the  Editors  of  the  Englilli  Journals." 

This  Mr.  H.  declined,  juftly  enough  concluding  that  if  any  Jour- 
alift  were  fo  bafe  as  to  be  difpofed  to  accept  the  bribe,  his  interfe- 
rnee  would  not  change  his  difpolition.  But  he  was  rather  hally  in 
is  belief  that  no  fuch  man  couM  be  found.  We  were  well  informed 
f  the  objeil  of  Mr.  Fi^v^'s  minion  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  com- 
lunicated  the  fa£t  to  our  readers  ;  and  we  could  point  out  the  pipers 
)  the  proprietors  or  condui^ors  of  which  application  was  isaile ; 
^ecifying  ihofe  by  whom  it  was  rejefled  ;  and  him  by  whom  il  was 
ccepted'.  The  impudent  letters  which  Mr.  Fieve  publifhcd  on  hit 
Hw»,  are  eropeily  chara^erifed  by  Mr.  HoU:roft, 

'  Tiie 
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.The^ppwidix  to  the  firft  volume  contains  *' the  heroic  and  glo- 
rious life  of  the  Conful  Bonaparte,'*  in  doggrel  verfe  ;  the  regulations 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  inventions  and  nianiifa£lures  of  Fraiice,  and 
of  the  proceedings  to  be  obferved  in  the  games,  amufements,  &g.  on 
the  annivcrfary  of  the  foundation  of, the  republic;  and,  ftrange  to 
fiiy  t  an  account  of  the  boxing  match,  in  Eflex,  between  Belcher  and' 
Fitby,  extradled  from  the  Morning  Chror;icle.  This  account  rs'in«? 
fertedas  recording,  the  progrefs  of  manners^  it  feems,  but  we  muft  fay, 
it  is  ftrangely  out  of  place,  and  can  be  confidered  only,  as  fome  other 
paflages  we  have  marked,  as  a  kind  ofyjr/^jjf' again  ft  the  predominent 
vices  of  the  Frencli.  In  our  next^  we  ihaU  accompany  the  author 
through  his  fecond  volume^    , 

{To  he  continued,) 


An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  containing  an  Hiftorical  View  of 
its  original  Settlement  by  the  Dutch^  its  Capture  by  the  Britijb  im 
1 795,  and  the  different  Policy  purfued  there  by  the  Dutch  and  Britijb 
Governments,  Alfo  a  Sketch  of  its  Geography ^  .ProduSiions^  the 
Manners  and  Cujioms  of  the  Inhabitants^  &r.  (^c.  fFith  a  Fieiv  of 
the  Political  and  Commercial  Advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
its  PoffeJJion  by  Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Robert  Percival,  of 
his  Majefty's  Eighteenth  or  Royal  Irifh  Regiment ;  ^nd  Author 
of  an  Account  of,  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  410.  Pp.  340.  il. 
Baldwin^  1804. 

CAPTAIN  PERCIVAL  does  not,  lijfc  Mr.  Barrow,*  epter  into 
a  defcription  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  contiguous  to 
tlie  Cape,  but. confines  himfelf  to  an  account  of  the  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  difpofition,  and  policy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Town 
aiid  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  entering,  however,  into  a  minute  and 
accurate  eftimate  of  the  Importance  of  this  fettlement,'  confidered  in 
a  commercial,  military,  and  political  point  of  view.  On  this  account 
the  work  is  certainly  intereftkg,  and  many  of  the  obfervations 
which  it  contains  are  entitled  to,  the  ferious  attention  of  our  rulers. 

The  topography  of  the  Cape  is  now  fo  well  known  to  our  countiy*. 
men  that  we  fliall  not  attempt  to  cxtraft  any  part  of  our  author's  to- 
pographical delcriptions,  though  they  will  be  found  highly  ufeful  to 
perfons  who  intend  to  vifit  the  Cape  ;  but  fliall  chiefly  confine  our 
quotations  and  remarks  to  thofe  parts  of  his  work  which  are  either 
conneded  with  the  eftimatc  above- noticed,  or  which  relate  to  the 
manners  of  the  Colonifts.  The  flaves  who  are  employed  to  drive  the 
heavy  waggons  which  the  colonifts  ufe  for  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  (kill  in  the  management  of  the 

*  Tke  Secpnd  Volume  of  tiii»v«ry  intelligent  writer's  travels  we  propofe 
to  notice  in  9ur  next  number. 

horfci^ 
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hotfes  and  oxen,  by  which  they  are  drawn,  that  is  truly-  iflonifh' 
ing.  But  che  means  by  which  they  attain  it  are  fuch  as  no  other  pea- 
plei  We  hope  and  believe,  would  have  recourfe  to.  -    - 

It  excilei  not  only  Compallion  but  horror  to  Tee  many  of  Ihofe  un(br< 
e  beads  cut  and  mangled,  as  ihey  are,  in  various  part*  of  the  body  ; 
Dutch  boor,  or  fdrmer,  ifhe  finds  his  otile  lazy,  or  Hopping  from 


tunale  beads  cut  and  mangled,  as  ihey  are,  in  various  part*  of  the  body 
for  a  Dutch  boor,  or  fdrmer,  ifhe  finds  his  otile  lazy,  or  dopping  fron 
f^lieue,  cr  wliere  Ihey  meet  wiih  obdacles  which'  iheir  HrenglK  cannot 


ealiiy  furniount,  will  not  he(ila(e  to  draw  out  his  great  knife,  and  fcore 
their  flefli,  or  even  cul  ilices  oH"  without  mercy.  Thufe  wretched  animals 
feem  indeed  to  know  their  cruel  mailer's  inlentioni;  for  their  lear  and  agi- 
tation become  encefltve  when  Ihey  obfcrve  him  taking  out  this  inHrutnent, 
and  rubbing  it  to  (on)  the  waggon,  as  if  making  it  ready  for  the  purpofe  of 
tormenting  them." 

Such  brutality  is,  indeed,  mo(l  revolting  to  humanity :  and  ths 
general  charaSer  which  Captain  P.  gives  of  this  defcription  of  pcr- 
funs  is  well  cakulated  to  excite  avcrfion  and  even  difguft.  Every 
vicious  propenfiiy  which  avarice,  almofl  invariably,  engenders,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  Nor  were  the  wo- 
men free  from  ihefe  difgulling  defe£ls.  Speaking  of  a  Dutch  peafant 
who  kept  a  public-houfe  in  the  country,  and  who  was  slmafl  (larved 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Englini  troops,  but  who,  during  their  refi- 
Itdence  in  hii  neighbourhood,  actjulrea  a  competency,  by  becoming 
futtler  and  baker  to  the  troops,  and  keeping  a  houfe  of  rcfrefhnient 
for  the  offiiiers,  the  author  obferves, 

"  He  had  feveral  daughters,  whofe  beauty  deferved  more  to  be  praifi/d 
than  their  civility  and  niodtrution ;  for,  with  an  appearance  of  avarice, 
which  would  feem  altogether  (hocking  to  our  countrywomen,  ihofc  ynung 
girls  took  every  opportunity  to  incrtale  the  charges  of  the  houle.  When 
the  landlord  ulked  for  his  accommodation  two  liit-doHam,  or  (wo  Hitllings, 
tbty  would,  without  heliiaiion,  call  out  to  him  to  demand  liiur.  This  prac- 
lice  orinfiigflting  to  extortion,  which  ii  very  cudomary  among  the  houfe- 
wives  at  the  C^e,  furms  a  remarkable  and  not  a  very  pleafing  feature  itt 
the  charafler  of  the  Dutch  women-" 

The  oppreflion  of  the  natives  by  the  Dutch  is  difgraceful  to  hu- 
man nature.  The  Hottentots  are  leprefented  as  honed,  faithful, 
tradable,  and  docile,  and  capable  of  making  moft  ufefiil  fecvanls 
and  afliftants  to  the  colonics,  but  rendered  mtfcrable  by  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  cxercifed  over  ihem.  Thefe  are  carried  to  fuch  an  height, 
wc  are  aJTured,  that  the  defire  moft  natural  to  the  human  race  of  pro- 
pagating their  fpecies,  is,  with  them,  extinifl;  and  the  women, 
Capt.  P.  fays,  frequently  "  deprive  themfelves  before  marriage  of 
the  power  of  procreation  ;"  though  by  what  means  he  does  not  inform 
us.  Strange  to  fay  the  Dutch,  by  a  policy  at  once  the  moll  barba- 
rous and  the  moft  ftrange,  have  laboured  to  change  this  excellent 
difpofition  of  the  natives,  led,  forfooth,  by  becoming  civilized  ihty 
ihunld  ceafe  tu  be  obedient !  What  they  would  be,  under  a  wifer 
and  better  government,  the  author  tdls  ug  in  the  following  palFage. 
I  "  ShuuU. 
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•   "  SKoulcT  ever  the  Cape  fall  permanently  into  the  hands  of  Great  Brftun, 
^faofe  people  under  proper  management,  may  fpeedly  Arrive  at  a  g  ^i.  t  de- 
gree of  civilization.     Their  induftry  may  be  excited,  and  bei  turned  tc  pix>- 
ducfe  tlie  mod  important  advantages  to  the  colony,     ^y  inflru  :iihg  thcin  m 
the  arts  of  huibandry,  by  accuftoming  them  to  a  mild  and  equitable  treat- 
/   ment,  by  granting  tnem  thofe  rights  which  ought  to  b<?  common  to  the 
whole  human  race,  although  barbaroufly  withheld  from  them  by  the  Dutch; 
'the  Hottentots  would  fpeedily  be  allured  from  'the  remote  parts'  and  wilds 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  colonize  the  country  nearer  the  Cape.     The 
progrefs  of  civilization,  would  foon  infpire  thofe  already  in  thxr  colony  witb 
confidence  in  themfelves,  as  a  people  who  have  a  certain  part  to  a(5l  in  life, 
and  recover  them  from  that  flate  of  utter  degradation  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced;  while  the  knowledge  of  the  comforts  of  life,  andtbemeans^ 
by  which  they  are  to  be  procured,  would  Simulate  th6m  to  exertions  of 
which  they  are  at  prefent  incapable.     Let  this  mode  of  conduct  be  once 
adopted  towards  them,  and  its  good  effedts  will  foon  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  country ;   advantages  will  Ipeedily  be  obtained  that  perhaps  have  never 
hitherto  even  been  thought  of. 

The  people  of  the  interior,  the  Caffrees  and  Bofchies,  may  in  the  fame 
manner  be  gradually  conciliated,  by  promoting  a '  friendly  intercourfe  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hottentots,  hitherto  under  the  authbrity  of  the  Euro- 
peans, inftead  of  keeping  up  a  defultory  warfare  againft  them,  which  caa 
never  be  attended  \wkh  any  good  effedls.     Thofe  people,  like  Cain,  flf 
from  the  face  of  man,  and  with  him  they  may  juftly  exclaim,  "  Where  fliall  . 
1   hide  mylelf?    my  race  is  detefted,  isaccurfed;  every  man  beholds  m^ 
with  deteftation,  and  feeks  ray  dellruftion."    Thefe  flrong  terms  do  not 
over4raw  the  wretched  flate  of  the  Hottentots,   for  the   Dutch  actually 
hunted  them  like  wild  beafts,  and  deftroyed  them  wherever  they  met  witb 
them.     This  naturally  enraged  the  wild  Hottentots,  who  had  not  yet  lodt 
.  all  the  feelings  of  men,  and  excited  them  often  to  itiake  excurfions  againft 
'    both  the  Dutch  planters,  and  thofe  Hbttentots  who  acknowledged  their 
authority.    Yet  it  was  not  for  the  iake  of  (liedding  blood,  nor  from  aji  im^ 

J>lacable  fangumary  difpoiition,  as  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  have  it  be* 
i^ved,  that  thefe  unfortunate  people  made  inCurfions  on  'their  opprellbrs  $ 
they  leldom  did  foj  but  to  retaliate  fome  recent  injury,  to  recover  their  cat- 
tle which  had  been  torn  from  them,  and  to  enforce  their  own  fecurity  in 
thofe  wild  ^nd  bajrren  trades,  to  which  they  had  been  driven.  Thefe  fa6is, 
difgraceful  to  the  podenbrs  of  the  Cape,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  united 
celHmony  of  all  who  have  long  reHded  at  this  colony^  and  have  candour 
enough  to  coTifefs  what  they  have  witneffed." 

An  accurate  account  is  given  of  the  difFerent  roads  by  which  the 
lofty  mountain,  called  Table-Hill,  may  be  afcended ;  and  frona  «the 
author's  defpription  of  the  noble  view  from  its  fummit,  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  difficult  and  laborious  as  the  afcent  appears 
to  be,  no  traveller  who  vifits  the  Cape  would  fail,  we  Ihould  think, 
to  enjoy  it.  We  do  not  recoHe6l  to  have  before  fccn  any  account  of 
the  following  fingular  complaint,  and  {lill  more  lingular  mode  of 
cure,  which,  it  feems,  are  equally  knovv^i  to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  to  ' 
.the  Cape. 

{'  Th^  Q^oll  dangerous  of  thefe  fwellings  (in  the  legs)  ire  occalioned  by 

worm* 
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[Karirom«nreieiiglh,«co4Bplaintio  which EuropeaM are  vcryfnUcA  ii 
jaft  Indiet.  This  worm,  whiih  is  lometinMi  three,  four,  or  even  fix  fed 
,  is  bred  in  the  calfand  lower  part  of  liie  leg.  I  have  Imh  tome  mofl 
ful  inftances  oflhiskind;  and  great  care,  deiclerity, -and  manage  nvent 
equired  to  eradicate  il  cumpletdv  ;  for  if  tiie  wocin  breaki  in  the  opc- 
n  of  extracliiig,  and  any  part  it  left  behind,  a  mortilicaiioTi  is  ufBally 
imfequence.  When  the  worm,  which  ia  very  thin  and  while,  ii  per- 
id  moving  about,  an  incilron  ismadein  Ihe.patienl'ileg,  and  the  lotvcr 
iipper  part  bound  tight,  leaving  a  fpat.'e  for  the  creature  to  move  atid 
about.  A  poultice  to  open  and  draw  the  fore  i^  then  applied,  and 
vorm  foon  makes  ils  appearance  at  the  fur&ce.  At  firlt  but  a  few 
:i  of  the  worm  can  be  laid  hold  of,  and  thin  pmlion  is  (-arefully  twined 
d  a  quill.  It  then  beginii  to  give  way  a  little  mnre,  and  by  degrees  ia 
ed  completely  round,  perhaps  feveral  inchei  in  the  courfe  of  a  day, 
t  length  it  is  wholly  eXIiafled.  Sometimes  nearly  a  month  is  required 
:e  this  operation  is  atcompli/hed.  The  IliiAelt  attention  ii  necelTar^ 
:ep  the  animal  clofely  twilied  to  the  quill,  to  prevent  him  from  making 
tions  and  breaking :  as  then  the  leg  mult  either  mortify,  or  undergo  a 
painful  operation,  and  be  laid  open  to  gel  out  the  remainder.  The 
lit  is  in  great  agony  during  the  operation,  and  the  leggeneialy  fwelb 
I  enormous  fize.  Erackidi  and  bad  water  is  a  caule  aiftgned  for  (bis 
der." 

3me  notion  of  the  wTdom  of  the  Dutch  in  the  fLience  of  tegifla- 
,  and  of  their  tender  regard  for  thue  who  have  the  happincfs  tu 
iibjeSed  to  their  domination,  may  be  co.k^cd  from  the  lollowing 
»gc. 

By  a  law  long  in  exigence  when  ^  planter  or  farmer,  ever  To  remote 
L  the  Cape,  withes  to  marry,  he  muU  brinjr  the  ohjeA  of  tin  affeaioM 
I  him  to  town,  and  be  there  joir.ed  in  wedli.ck  by  a  particular  licence 

the  Governor,  in  the  pretence  of  ilie  Fiical,  at  tht  lame  time  paying 
Ifomely  for  that  privilege,  and  for  leave  to  enter  intu  the  ()ate  of^matrt- 
y.  The  indances  of  the  pernicious  efleclsuf  this  law  have  been  many, 
ought  long  llnce  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  its  impolicy ;  for  it  olteu 
lenswheh  the  lovers  and  iheir  parents  agree  about  the  match,  that  the 
ig  woman  is  inlrutled  to  the  cari;  of  her  future  hufband,  as  pr<^bly 
parents  cannot  accompany  her  on  fuch  a  diltanl  journey.  She  ii  ia 
equcnce  left  to  his  proieciion  lo  take  to  town  ;  when  as  a  natural  eon- 
ence  ariling  from  two  young  people,  with  perhaps  no  iitlier  aUendantt 
the  flaves,  being  fo  long  together  and  almolt  looking  on  each  other  at 
tdy  united,  the  confummation  frequently  takes  plate  belore  they  arrive 
eir  deftination;  and  when  that  happens,  (he  lover's  pa  Hi  on  being  coded 
njoymelit,  be  frequenty  refutes  to  marry  the  unfcrtunate  young  woman, 

mufl  confequenlly  return  the  belt  wav  Ilie  can  lo  her  parents,  whilft 
deceiver  only  pays  a  certain  fine  for  hi*  breach  of  faith.  Luckily  for 
poor  deluded  female  flic  is  not  conlideied  in  much  tha  worfe  light  for 
I  a  mifadventure,  but  often  meets  with  another  lover,  who  makes  n« 
,t  account  for  the  lofs  Ihe  has  fuflained  :  the  colanilts  indeed  are  lelilon 
'  nice  in  thofe  matters.     The  original  intention  of  this  law  was  topre- 

thecoloniflsconnefiinglhemrelves  with  any  women  but  thofe  of  their 

defcriplion," 

Hopeful 
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Mopcful  legiflators  are  thefe  votaries  of  Pliitus  !  On  the  general 
ftegeneracy  of  the  Dutch  j  on  their  ingratitude  to  the  Houfe  of  Orange, 
khe  founders  of  their  republic,  and  their  generous  libe;-ators  from  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  and  bn  their  ill-treatment  of  their  bed  friends  the  Bri- 
ii(h,  the  author  makeis  fonie  pertinent,  judicious,  and  forcible  re-  j 

rnarks,  which  wc  would  fain  tranfcribe^  but  our  limits  forbid  us.— 
Chriftianity,  according  to  Captain  Percival,  has  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  •         . 

.  "  A  fraall  portion  of  the  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks  are  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  and  but  a  fmall  portion.  Thci  Dutch  widely  differ  from  the 
Portugueze,  who  enforced  religion  with  fire  and  fvvord  whei ever  they  ^me. 
The  Dutch  clergy  indeed  have  got  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  fliewbut 
little  charity  towards  their  unenlightened  brethren  ;  and  where  ihey  expedi 
to  get  nothing  for  their  pains,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  to  propagate  the 
(jofpei.  iThe  Dutch  government  have  been  very  remifs  in  not  urging  the 
clergy  more  to  the  duty  of  inflru^ing  both  the  natives  and  Haves  in  Chrif- 
tianity. Even  the  people  of  colour,  partly  the  offspring  of  Chiillians,  have 
been  often  denied  baptifm*  Whether  this  was  meant  to  dimini/h  the  num- 
ber of  unlawful  children  by  heathen  women,  or  proceeded  from  whites 
being  alhamed  of  having  them  equal  in  fome  meafure  with  themfelves,  and 
entering  the  gates  of  Heaven  along  with  them,  I  know  not ; .  but  not  allow- 
ing fuch  a  number  of  children  born  of  Chriilian  fathers  to  fhare  the  rites  of 
Chriftianity,  was  certainly  a  cruel  and  uncharitable  meliiod  of  preventing 
fin.  Pride  wiJI  not  let  Iheir  black  of^sprmg  mix  vvith  their  own  blood,  or 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  themfelves;  but,  as  I  have  been  told,  their  chief 
motive  w^as  the  fear  of  their  being  lofl  to  them  as  ilaves,  on  their  becoming 
CJhriftians." 

We  believe  this  abominable  prafticc  to  have  originated^  like  moft 
t>f  the  vices  of  Dutchqieii,  in  their  predominant  fin  of  avarice.  But, 
on  this  point,  forry  are  we  to  fay,  that  we  have  little  right  to  re- 
proach them ;  for,  incredrble  as  i't  may  appear,  it  is  undoubtedly 
ti'ue,  that  our  Eaft  India  Company  are  as  much  averfe  from  the  pro- 
pagation of  ChftQianity  among  the  natives  of  Afia,  as  the  Dutch  are 
f'rom  its  propagatioh"in  their  African  colony.  We  fear  too,  that  if 
this  mo^  impious  averfion  (for  on  fuch  a  fubje£t  we  fcorn  to  difguife 
Qur  fentiments  beneath  the  afFe£led  language  of  candour)  were  traced 
to  its  fource,  it  would  be  found  to  originate  in  the  fame  bafe  and  de- 
fpicable  motive.  ,  But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  too  ferious  importance  to 
be  difcuffed  incidentally^  we  mean,  very  foon,  to  treat  it  in  a  manner 
more  regular  and  dire^.  ,  ^ 

The  Dutch,  at^he  Cape,  import  many  flaves,  both  from  Afia  and 
Africa,  thofe^^from  the  Malay  Ifles,  are  particularly  ferocious  and 
vindiftivc.      V    , 

"  The  flaves  of  the  Malay  race  are  tolerably  numerous.  They  are  em* 
ployed  in  many  kinds  of  laborious  work,  fuch  as  gardening,  and  Attending 
the  grounds  belonging  to  the  pleafure-houles  round  the  town;  and  in  the 
kitcliens,  and  the  drudgery  work  belonging  to  them.  They  are  alio  often 
ttufdoyed  in  fiffaing  syid  procuring  fuel.  This  laA  cUfs  of  people  a're  ^x^ 
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emely  vindlflive,  treacherous,  and  ferociou*;  implacable  tn  t^eir  reven^, 
nd  on  the  flighleft  provocation,  or  imaginary  inliilt,  wiJEcommil  murder, 
'hejf  are  indeed  a  ftourge  to  the  people  tliey  come  amongft.  When-benl 
n  revenge,  or  irritated  at  fome  fuppoled  iniult,  they  fcarcely  ever  fail  of 
rreaking  their  rergcance.  Many  (liocking  murdt^ra  have  bt-eii  comniitted 
y  the  Malay  flavei  on  their  mailers  and  miJlrelies :  not  for  the  piiipofe  of 
sbbiog,  but  merdy  to  gratlty  Ihetr  thirA  of  revenge,  .which  nothing  but 
!w  blood  of  their  objed  will  lalisfy,  though  at  the  tertarn  lofs  oflheir  own 
:vcs.  ^Vhen  the  Malay  has  determined  -on  revenge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of 
pium  lo  work  himfelf  up  to  a  tlate  ofmadnefs,  when  he  rulhetout  with  a 
nife  or  dagger,  which  is  called  a  kreefe,  and  after  pulling  to  death  the 
riginal  objefl  of  his  iiifernal  palTion,  he  uext  rulhes  at  every  one  he  meet*, 
ill  h^s  at  length  overpowered  and  taken,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  cafe 
ill  feveral  viaima  fall  before  him.  Nothing  but  a  lucky  Ihot  or  blow  that 
tuns  him  to  the  earth,  will  enfure  the  fafety  of  his  opponent,  as  he  prO" 
ceds  with  fuch  a  favage  tiercenefs  and  iifipetuofily,  that  it  is  reckoned  a 
loli  arduous  and  dangerous  fervice  lo  encounter  him  in  this  Hate.  This  i» 
■hat  is  called  running  a. muck;  on  the  (lightefi  alarm  of  which,  everyone 
lies  before  him,  and  efcapes  the  bell  way  he  can.  Whoever  kills  a  Malay 
n  the  a£t  of  running  a  muck,  is  intitlcd  to  a  very  htgh  reward  from  govehi- 
nent;  and  be  certainly  defervea  it,  for  the  moft  cool  aqd  intrepid  are 
i^arcely  a  match  for  the  Malay,  when  worked  to  this  pilch  of  defperate 
aadneis. 

"  The  two  following  inflanCBS  occui  red  whilft  I  was  at  Cape  T"''.'i:— 
i  Malar,  for  fome  infult  or  nccefljirj  dial:ifement  received  from  hii  maf- 
er,  drew  a  knife  and  (labhed  htm  to  the  heart,  an<I  immedtalely  niihed 
)ut  into  the  ftreets  with  the  weapon  reeking  with  t;;i:  Llood  of  his  u-nfortu- 
late  victim.  The  firft  petfon  he  met  was  a  very  fine  mte  girl,  about  17 
'ears  old,  into  wiiofe  fac^he  daitcd  the  dreadful  weapiu.  Fortunately  a 
;cuntry  iarmer  was  at  the  moment  palTing  by  Strand  Street,  where  it  hap* 
jencd,  and  having  a  gun  loaded  in  the  waggon  he  was  <l.-iving,  fired  and 
Ltlled  the  Malay  on  the  fpot.  If  this  fltot  had  not  fucceeded  in  bringing 
lim  down,  1  and  a  brother  ollicer,  who  caine  to  the  (pot  a  few  moments 
ifler,  would  In  all  probability  hnve  been  hit  next  viSiius.  The  poor  fiave 
;irl  died  in  a  ftw  hours  after.  This  was  the  fecond  time  that  a  (laveofthe 
Malay  race,  running  a  mi(ck,  was  prevented  from  falling  in  with  me.  Once 
ndeed  at  Ponamala,  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  I  very  narrowly  e!i:apcd,  having 
jeen  flightly  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  Malay  who  had  attacked  lome  Se- 
joys  ;  and  if  I  had  nqlbeen  fortunate  enough  to  give  him  at  the  firil  cut  fo' 
evere  a  wound  as  to  difable  him,  lie  would  certainly  hr.ve  put  me  lo  death. ' 
Fhe  kreefe  he  ftruck  me  with  was  poifoned,  and  my  arm  in  cnnfequence' 
Veiled  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  lor  fome  tiioe  it  was  ibowght  I  Ihould 
lave  loll  it,  if  not  my  life.  I  mull  here  remark,  that  I  received  the  grealeft. 
jenefit  from  the  Eau  de  Luce,  which  I  have  every  realbn  to  believe  in  a 
valuable  antidote  againft  gioifon  ;  it  has.  been  found  to  prevent  fatal  effefif 
rom  the  moft  venomous  bites  uf  fiiakes.  Doctor  Anderfon,  of  Madras, 
vas  the  fir(t  who  adminillered  it  in  tbofe  cafes,  and  found  out  id  beneficial' 
iftbas. 

"Another  inllance  of  the  barbarity  of  this  race  of  flaves,  which  happened' 
it  the  Cape  whilfl  I  was  there,  occMrred  in  a  Malay,  who,  on  being  refufed 
eave  by  his  mafter  to  go  out  to  a  feftival  or  merry-making  with  his  fel.'owSr 
«ok  a  knite.and  llabbed  him  to  the  faeait,  then  went  to  hit  miAiefs  in  tbw 
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ildjoinihg  room/ and  cohimiUed  on  her  the  fame  barbarous  and  inhaman^ 
B€t^ '  An  old  Malabar  (lave  who  Was  cutting  wood  before  the  door,  having 
obferved  him  perpetrate  thefb  horrid  murders,  watched  the  op|M)rtunity  ad 
Jbfe  wa$  rufliing  out  of  the  door,  and  ffrfking  him  on  thd  head  with  the  axe, 
with  which  he  was  cleaving  the  wood,  killed  him  on  the  fp'ot.  Thcgo- 
Vernrtient  was  generous  enough  to  reward  the  Malabar  with  his  liberty,  and 
-one  hundred  dollars.  The  Malays  are  certainly  the  mod  active  and  labo- 
rious race,  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  of  every  kind;  equally  ufeful  in 
billing',  and  cultivating  the  ground,  as  at  thofe  works  which  require  mecha- 
iiical  dexterity." 

The  conduS  of  the  Englifh  to  tbe  Dutch,  after  the  conqueft  of 
the  Cape,  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  moft  juft,  humane,  and  ho- 
nourable. They  refpefted  their  religion,  their  property,  their  pri- 
vileges, and  their  laws  ;  except,  ojily,  fuch  of  the-  latter,  as  weje 
cither  oppreffiv^  or  inhuman,  fo  that,  as  Captain  P.  truly  obfcrves, 
.  **  They  enjoyed  under  us  a  greater  iharc  of  true  liberty  than  ever 
they  did  under  their  own  government.**  The  colony  too  flquriflied 
beyond  all  former  example,  and  while  the  Englifh  remained  there, 
Dutch  property  encreafec^  *'  to  more  than  doulVje  its  value.*'  Yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  and  notwvthlranding  alfo  the  evils 
from  which  they  were  refciied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  the 
Dutch  (hewed  no  gratitude  to  their  benefadors,  "but  treated  them  moft 
fljamefully. . 

"  Yet  what  would  their  (ituation  have  been  at  the  Cape  if  the  Briti(h 
forces  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  they  did ;  a  period  truly  critical,  and 
teeming  with  tragical  events.  The  fanguinary  principles  of  Marat  and 
^.obefpierre,  were  by  that  time  not  only  fown,  but  growing  to  maturity 
amongft  them^  Jacobihifm  was  ready  to  involve  the  colony  in  deflrudlion, 
and  the  cloud  was  on"  the  eve  of  burfting.  when  we  appeared.  -    ' 

*'  The  Capo  Town  was  on  the  point  of  having  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  Carried  on  in  the  midil  of  it.  Thofe  republican  principles  had  infe^ed 
numbers,  ind  the  f laves  Vv^re  to  be  made  aclors  in  the  fcene  by  the  pro- 
ittife  of  freedom.  A  flrong  party  of  the  moft  violent  jacobins,  and  fiifious 
republicans  had  been  formed,  and  every  moderate  man  or  any  one  who  ex* 
prelled  a  diflike  '.Pthofe  violent  meafures  which  adluafed  the  French,  or 
leemed  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  denounced,— 
The  tumult  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  both  in  the  town  and  country, 
and  the  government  was  utterly  unable  to  refill  its  baneful  effe(?ts,  on  the 
contrary  it. was  in  many  inflances  infulted  with  impunity;  and  its  members 
themfelves  profcribed  who  werj  not  already  linked  with  the  democrats.— 
The  fbldiers  were  in  a  ftate  of  ini'ubordination  and  licentioufnefs,  the  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  which  had  fpread  here, 
a^  well  as  at  the  Ille  of  France  and  Boarbon.  A  total  emancipation  of  the 
ilaves  was  to  have  taken  place,  and  they  let  loofe  againd  their  raafters; 
fuch  a  fpene  would  have  been  dreadful,  and  ail  the  virtuous  inhabitants  al-  - 
ready  trembled  for  their  fafety.  But  when  thefe  Jacobins  were  on  the 
point  of  throwing  off  the  old  form  of  government,  and  aflimilating  the  new 
one  to  that  of  France,  the  Englifh  arrived  to  the  fecret  joy  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  inhabitants;  who  in  them  beheld  their  deliverance  at  hand  and 
wit  prof^ny  fccared.    Some  gentlemen  inforoHid  me  whiift  at  tiie  Cope, 
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y  did  not  exped  to  receive  u))'  nercy  ftOm  their  awn  coantrymen,  6a( 
re  tFuly  consent  the  Eng[i(b  would  aA  generoufly  by  them.  Thofe 
itlemen  who  hail  nothing  lo  fear  or  to  appriihend  beyond  wlimt  i*  al  owed 
the  rules  of  war  between  civilized  ralioni,  quietly  renuuncd  with,  iheiv 
^s  in  the  town,  whilll  many  of  the  others  fled  into  (ha  country  unongffc 
haughty  and  lutbulent  boors,  lliere  to  regret  tba  nifcarriage  of  iheit 
i:  dcftgns,  to  vent  thek  fpleen  and  chagrin  in  greater  fafely,  mnd  hatcv 
V  ploLta^iail  us.  A»  foon  at  it  was  known  that  our  Ifoopa  had  difem* 
ked  at  SimonV  Town,  the  difcontented  for  the  prefent  laid  by  the  de- 
US  they  had  formed,  and  began  lo  prepare  for  their  defenec.  AccorcL 
;ly  they  afTembled  I'rom  all  parti  within  icveraL  miles  of  Cape  Town,  and 
rchcd  to  Mufcnberg,  where,  as  I  have  already  related,  Ihey  law  with 
me  and  mortification  the  BritiOi  troops  their  conquerors,  though  far  infc; 
r  in  point  of  numbers." 

They  have  now  a  French  gartifon,  and  will,  confequentlyf  hare 
'air'oppoTtuniiy  of  afcertaining  the  difference  between  Englifh  cne- 
es  and  Gallic  friends.  Poflibly  ihe  fulTerings  they  will  experience 
im  the  Utter  may,  at  length,  teach  them  gratitude  tu  the  former. 
the  lad  chapter  the  author  recapitulates  the  acTvanlagea  to  be  de- 
'cd  by  Great  Britain  from  the  polTe^Iion  'of  the  Cape,  an^  hfs-  ob- 
■VatioHS  OH  this  head  are  fo  forcible,  ind  the  obje£t  is,  in  itfelf,  fo- 
iportant,  that  we  fhall  extract  pretty  largely  from  it. 

"  Since  writing  the  above  pages,  bowever,  events  have  taken  placv 
lich  juflify  my  opinion  that  the  Dutch  government  is;  in  its  prefent  lisle, 
Lerly  incapable,  not  only  of  improving,  but  «ven  of  preferving  inlerniil 
inquillity  in  any  of  its  colonies,  although  threatened  with  no  enemy  from 
Ihout.  The  rebellions  boors  of  the  interior  pa rlr  of  tlie  colony  of  the 
ipe,  as-  foon  as  they  IblL  themfelves  relieved  from  their  apprchcniions  of 
itilh  troops,  loR  n&  time  in  renewing  Ibcir  infolent  oppolUioD  to  govern-- 
iiit,  and  their  ufuat  barbarities  towards  the  unfortunate  Hottentots  and 
ifTrees.  In  confequence  ihe  whole  colony  has  been  thrown  into  the  ulr 
iH  confulion,  and  ibe  inhabilanLi  placed  in' a  continual  flate  of  danger  and 
irm.  The  Catfrees  at  length,  cxafperated  by  continual  injuries,  liave 
ined  with  the  oppteOed  Holtentols,  and  have  produced  fuch  devaitation 
the  interior  par|^  of  the  colony,  that  the  inhabilanti:  o^C^pe  Town  begin 
fear  their  afuat  fiippiies  of  callle  will  be  totally  cut  oft 
"  In  fuch  aflate  of.lhings  it  can  fcarccly  be  doubled,  that  if  a  Brilillr 
rce  were  to  appear  at  Ihe  Cape,  little  or  no  oppolitioii  would  or  indeed 
luld  be  made  to  its  taking  polfeflion  of  the  coluny.  The  garrifon  is  too 
cble  of  itfelf  lo  maintain  a  conteft,  aod  no  fuppoit  can  be  expccled  from 
e  inhabitants,  while  a  great  proportion  would  bait  the  arrival  of  tlieircon- 
lerors  as  iheir  deliverance  from  the  brink  of  deJIruclion.  But  il  is  t^ol 
Dm  the  facility  of  the  conquefis,  nor  from  falfe  views  of  aggrandiferaent 
f  the  extenfion  of  territory,  lliat  I  would  point  out  this  colony  as  a  poffef- 
Dn  which  oaght  al  the  prefent  moment  lo  be  wrefied  from  our  enemies, 
ven  the  profpect  of  diflanC  advanlnges  might  be  looked  upon  as  infuflicicnt 
juflify  an  extenfion  of  territory,  which  miglU. .. event ually  increafe  the 
irlhens  of  the  country,  and  would  at  any  rate  employ  a  part  ofthofe  forces 
hichare  at  prefent  lo  much  leqiiiied  lot  Lbe  defence  of  our  luritoties  at 
■me  and  abroad. 
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'**  The  fituation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  placed  a«  it  is 

*dire6tly  in  the  mrddle  between  the.  two  great  divifions  of  the  Britiili  eiii- 

ptte:,  forces  itfelf  upon  the  attention  of  Great  Britain;  as  a  poflefHon  which 

wodd  not  only  contribute  to  her  •prdfperity,  but  which  feems  almofi  effen* 

tial  to  her  fafety..     The  Cape  in  the  hands  of  the  tributary  republic  of  Hoi- 

land,  can  only  be  conlidered  as  a  French  colony ;   and  when  we  conlidef 

that  Bonaparte  looks  upon  our  Indian  territories  as  the  great  reiburce  of  our 

national  power,  we  cannot  fuppole  that  he  will  lopg  negled  to  avail  hira- 

felfof  the. ad  vantages  which  the  local  fituation  of  the  Cape  prefents  for  our 

'annoyaiice.     Here  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gradually  throwing  ini 

forces  and  ftores,  and  of  accumulating,  almoft  unperceived,  fuch  a  force  as 

may  prov^  truly  dangerous  to  our  polFeffions  in  the  Eaft.     Without  a  port 

to  Tetire  to  for  refreftiment  or  for  ibelter  from  the  ftorm's  of  thofe  latitudes, 

it  is  impoflible  that  our  cruizers  -can  here  watch  the  motions  of  our  enemy>  - 

or  blockade  his  (quadrons  as  we  do  in  his  European  harbours.    The  forces 

which  he  might  difpatch  from  this  flation  againu  our  £afl  India  feltlements* 

would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  fame,   or  a  much  greater  number, 

fciit  out  dixeft  ifrorii  Europe.     As  the  climate  of  the  Cape  feems  in  a  parli- 

-ctflar  manner  fitted  not  only  for  recruiting  -the  health  of  the  foyier,-  but 

alfo  for  preparing  him  to  endure  the  heats  of  India,    our  en«m)?'s  troops 

would  on  their  arrival  be  enabled  to  cope  with  our  forces  on  equal  terms, 

and  even  with  the  advantage  of  unbroken  health  and  fpirits  on  their  fide.  ^ 

*We  may  reft  afFured  thai   the  enemy  who  could  undertake  the  romantic 

fcheine  of  penetrating  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  to  our  eaftecn  empire, 

Vill  not  overlook  the  eafier  and  far  more  fure  means,  of  effectuating  his  pur* 

pofev  which  are  prefented  to  him  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  To  collett  fuch  a  force,  however,  at  this  flation  as  might  aflually  en- 
danger our  Indian  dominion*,  may  be  llie  work  of  time:   but  our  enemy 
has  not  to  look  forward  to  a  ditiant  period  before  he  can  turn  the  Cape  to  . 
the  purpofe  of  anno)'ing  us.     Thofe  vellels,  which  convey  the  refources    ' 
we  derive  from  the  Eaft,  mufl  of  neceffit|  pafs  the  feas  which  may  be  faid 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Cape.     In  the  outward  bound  pallage,   indeed, 
our  fhip«  may  tabe  a  wider  range,  but  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  'bear  fo 
far  to  the  fouth,  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  an  epemy's  fquadron 
flationed  off  the  Cape  to  cruize  againfl  our  trade.     When  we  confider  the 
lofles  we  fuftained  in  the  lafi  war  by  the  cruizers  from  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  Ifle  de  France,   and  when  we  look  to  the  relative  fituation  of  thefe  * 
iilands  and  the  promontory  of  the  Cape,  we  ftiall  be  convinced  that  with  • 
all  thefe  flatigps  at  once  in  their  pofTeflion,  our  enemies  may  fo  completely 
coiumand  the  track  of  our  Eaft  India  merchantmen,  that  an  efcape  to  Bri- 
tain with  their  cargoes,  will  be  nearly  as  difficuk  for  them,  as  to  efcape 
from  the  Havannah  to  Europe  is  for  the  Regifter  fliips  during  a  war  between 
Spain  and  this  country. 

^'  When  thefe  confequences  of  the  Cape  being  in  the  hands  of  our  ene-  v 
mies  are  duly  confidered,  il  will  appear  a  matter  abfolutely  reauired  by  po- 
litical prudence,  that  we  fhould  lofe  no  time  in  regaining  this  colony. — 
During' a  war,  the  fafety  of  our  Eaft  India  trade  -can  no  otherwife  be  fe- 
cured ;  and  equally,  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Cape  may  be  mi^le  \^fe  of 
for  fuch  preparations  as  may  afterwards  be  employed  to  wreft  from  us  our 
moil  valuable  podeffions.  if  report  may  indeed  be  believed,  the  French  - 
have  already  begun  to  colled  at  this  point  a  force,  which  muft  caufe  the 
more  uaeafin^Sf  and  probably  damage^  tli^t  this  is  tb/Q  lUtion,  in  ail  the 
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Id,  where  .we  can  leaf)  w^tfh  its  motions  and  counteraA  iti  opttm^ 

^apt.  Percival  then  prtKeeds  lo  ftate  other  advantaget,  both  of  a 
imercial  and  a  political  nature,  which  would  refult  to  ut  from  the 
'uflion  of  this  colony  ;  all  of  which  tpnd  moft  clearly  to  prove  the 
ilom  of- that  able  (latcfman,  Lord  Melvilic,  in  depTccaiing,  in  the 
ngeft  pofliblc  manner,  its  rellitiition  to  the  Dutch.  Wc  cannot 
i^iinent  our  author  on  his  flyle,  which  is,  indeed,  in  many 
:es,  extrcmefy  incorreft ;  but  his  modell  apologies  preclude  the 
:riiy  of  critical  cenfure ;  befides  fuch  cenfuro  would  be  hii>hly  im- 
peV,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  when  applied  to  a  book  which  contains 
nuchufeful  and  valuable  information,  and  vrhich  difplayi  fomttcb 
;  BritiQi  fpvit,  and  Britilh  piinciples, 


Aidrtft  to  iht  Public,  from  tht  Society  fir  tht  SttpprtfJUn  if  Vtce-^ 
inffilutid  it  London,  iSoz.  Part  the  ^tcond,  (ontaiitmg  aa  Account 
of  the  Practedings  oflht  Society,  from  ill  irigiHai  injlitution.  Svo, 
Pp.  96.     Spragg,  Rivingtons,  &c.     1803. 

VE  find,  from  this  fecond  part  of  the  S<xicty's  Addrefs,  tJiat 
it  has  not  only  completed  iis  internal  arrangements,  foasto 
tbodize  the  proceedings,  but  has  advanced  very  far  in  thofe  plans 
itiliiy  and  piiblic  advantages  for  the  execution  of  which  it  wat 
•inally  formed.  The  management  of  its  concerns^s  entrudcd  tq 
Committee,  which  is  allilled  by  three  Sub-Commitiee>)  the  atten- 
J  of  which  is  limited  to  fpecihc  objcfl!,  and  which  make  weekly 
orts  to  the  General  Committee.  The  firft  of  the  Sub-Commit'- 
i  applies  iifelf  to  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  cafes  of  profane 
larin'i  the  fecotii!  to  irreligious,  licentious,  and  obfcene  books 
,  prints,  and  tu  falfe  weights  and  mcafurts ;  and  ihc  third,  to  dif-; 
criy  public-huufes,  biothels,  lotteries,  cruelty  to  animals,  Sic, 
1  he  refulc  of  the  fociety't  labours,  as  appears  by  a  lubte  annexed 
!he  Addrefs,  bas  been  623  convi^ions  for  profanations  of  the  Sab- 
h  ;  feven  for  vending  obfcene  books  and  prints  ;  1 1  for  riotous  and 
irderly  houfes,  &c.  33  fur  lotteries  and  little  goesj  and  four  for 
el.y  to  animals  ;  making  the  total  of  the  convictions,  at  the  ftiit 
he  focifty,  fincc  iis  inftilution,  678.  That  the  community  his 
terially  benefitlvd  by  their  labours,  no  raiional  man  can  doubt ; 
I  that  much  good  has  been  done  in  the  v^j  ai prevention,,  to  which 
y  have  always  rfcourfe,  befote  they  proceed  to  puniOiment,  \\ 
lally  ceitain.  But  (till  wc  cannot  but  thinic  that  the  Committee 
much  too  fanguine  in  cftimating  the  extent  of  their  fuccefs.  They 
,  for  i|il1ancev  'hat  "  in  the  cafes  of  profanation  cf  the  Lord's- 
,  their  preventive  eiForts.have  been  attended  with  peculiar  fuccefin 
I  to  the  tSe&  of  fuch  efforts,  they  afcribe,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
gcocially  improved  appearance  >rhich  the  mcuopolit.exbibitton 
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the  Tabbath.*'  That  thefe  efforts  may  have  produced  fome  vifible 
effcft,  we  arc  not  difpofed  to  deny;  but  we  can  by  no  means  accede 
to  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  metropo- 
lis on  the  Lord**  day  is  materially  improved  :  nor  will  the  members  of 
the  fociety  wonder  at  our  fcepticifm  on  this  point,  when  we  inform 
them  that,  within  our  knowledge,  Jeventy^Hvo  conviftions  for  profa- 
nation of  the  fabbath  have  taken  place  at  one  of&ce,  in  three  days, 
for  offences  committed  in  as  n^any  parilhes.'  Moft  of  thefe  offences 
were  committed  b^  publicans,  who  fuffered  perfons  to,  tipple  in  their 
houfes  during  the  hours  of  divine  fervice ;  and  fo  far  are  we  ficom  be-» 
lieving  that  this  practice,  and  that  of  perfons  exercifing  their  calling 
on  the  Lord's  day,  are  diminifiied,  that  we  are  fully  convinced,  not 
a  Sunday  paf&s  which  does  not  afford  in  the  metropolis  alone,  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  materials  for  at  leaft  one  thoufand  offences  of  that  ^ 
defcription.  Nay,  in  fome  diffrids,  the  law  is  fet  at  open  defiance: 
the  penalty  is  paid  again  and  again  ;  the  party  complains  of  opprej/ion'y 
and  threats  have  even  been  made  to  magiftrates'j  on  the  part  of  perfons 
convifled,  to  apply  to  the  legiflature  for  a  repeal  of  thofe  odious  fta- 
tutes  which  impofe  reftriilions  on  their  exertions  of  induflry!  !  With 
thefe  fadis  before  them,  the  fociety  will  be  lefs  cautious  in  drawing 
fuch  general  inferences,  from  effefls  fo  partially  fuccefsful.  In  faft, 
the  Rne  for  a  breach  of  the  fabbath  is  fo  fmall,  that  traders,  who  are 
not  reftr^ined  by  principle  from  a  violation- of  the  divine  and  human 
laws,  which  forbid  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  look  upon  it  as 
the  price  of  a  licence  for  carrying  on  their  trade  without  interruption^ 
and  pay  it  as  fuch,  though  not  without  much  grumbling.  It  is  with 
them  a  matter  of  calculation  of  lofs  and  gain,  and  fo  it  will  continue 
uhtil  virtue  enough  ihall  be  found  in  the  legifi:rture  to  render  the  law 
cffe£live.  The  threatened  application  for  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute  will 
put  that  virtue  to  the  teft  5  meanwhile  we  would  not  have  the  fociety 
ite  upon  their  arms,  under  the  falfe  notion  that  the  enemy  is  fubdued, 
when,  in  fa^,  his  power  is  inexhaufted,  and  he  meditates  a  feverer 
blpwl 

The  profecutions  for  the  fale  of  obfcene  books  have  opened  fuch  a 
fcene  of  iniquity  as  every  friend  to  fociety  in  general,  and  every  parent 
in  particular,  muft.fliudder  to  contemplate.  On  confidering  it,  in- 
Head  of  wondering  that  profligacy  is  fb  great  in  the  middle  and  upper 
claffes  6f  life,  we  are  aftoniftied  that  it  is  not  infinitely  greater;  Upon 
one  of  thefe  trials,  it  having  bfeen  indnuated  by  the  counfel  for  the 
defendant  that  it  was  illegal  for  perfons  to  affociate  for  the  objeds  pur*^ 
fued  by  the  fociety,  and  particularly  for  the  profecution  of  offenders^ 
Lord  Ellenborough  obferved,  in  fumming  up  the  cafe  to  the  jury— 
**  Something  has  been  faid  abput  the  peribns  who  have  formed  them* . 
felves  into  this  fociety  having  a£led  contrary  to  the  law.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  they  have  done  ft),  by  any  thing  they  have  done  in  pro- 
fecution  of  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety.  If  they  nave  done  fo,  that 
ihould  be  brought  forward  as  9  crime  ;  9nd  then,  when  it  comes  un- 
d^;  difcujQion  as  fuch,  it  will  receive  its  proper  coniideration ;  but, 
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iking  at  this  profecution  only,  (o  far  from  feeing  any  thing  which 
nches  on  the  law,  /  conceivt  that  thty  have  iUm  very  prtfirfy  in  taking 
intfrtjt  in  the  morais  andhafpintfi^a}  fadttj^  and  in  exerting  ihimfehitt 
prevent  the  contagian  ofthife  infamaut  ful'licalisni.  It  appear!  to  inr. 
It  they  defcrve  the  thanks  of  all  men  ;  and  I  dg  not  know  of  one 
e  of  lavr  upon  which  they  have  at  all  trenched." 
Wc  reco!!ei£l  a  HtniJar  charge  of  illegal  conduA  being  prefeiTC(l 
linfl  the  Praclamatitn  Stciety,  by  fome  fapient  fcribbler  in  a  Morn- 
r  Paper,  although  as  confciehtious  a  Judge  ai  ever  fat  upon  the 
neb,  and  as  fuund  a  lawyer  as  any  this  country  could  boaft,  was  » 
:mbcr  of  that  very  fociety  !  The  charge  was  treated  ai  it  deferred. 
It  is,  with  fovereign  comempt,  by  the  lociety,  whojuSly  confiderej 
as  one  of  the  darts  of  ignorance  thrown  by  tnallcc ;  certainly,  tclum 
belle  fine  i£tu,  We  mould  have  thought,  too,  that  no  man  who 
d  difcovered  aniong  the  members  of  the  Suppiellion  Society,  the 
mes  of  a  Park,  a  Garrow,  and  a  Richardfon,  would  have  prefumed 
charge  it  with  giving  its  famflion  to  illegal  proceedings.  But  fome 
f-fufficient  gentlemen  have  gone  flill  farther,  and  have  no^  fcmpled 
aflert,  that  this  focjety  is  not  only  illegal,  but  uncBnJHtutisnal.  If 
be  illegal,  it  certainly  is  unconftilulional^  becauTe  every  breach  of  the 
w  is  an  uncoHjlliulional  act ;  and  if  it  be  untonjiituticnal,  it  is  cer- 
nly  illegal;  for  every  violation  of  a  coiiftitutional  principle  is,  of 
cefltty,  a  breach  of  the  law,  fir.ce  the  conOitution  itfelf  confilts  of 
:  laws  of  the  land.  And,  if  it  be  unconditutional  to  fupprefs  vice, 
d  to  promote  virtue,  not  by  puritanical  reforms,  or  by  a  ligour  be* 
nd  the  law,  but  fimply  by  enforcing  obedience  to  cxiftiiig  Itatutes  i 
t  by  the  excrcife  of  inquifiiorial  powers,  but  by  means  ofthc  judges 
dofthe  magiilrBcy  of  the  ipalm,  pti")lbingonly,  and  that  by  legal  ' 
»ns,  thofe  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the  realm  :  if  this  be  un? 
nditutional,  then  is  the  charge  founded  in  jultJce.  But  fuch  a  charge, 
iwevcr  confidently  advanf:ed,  is  really  too  ridiculous  and  too  fjlly  tf> 
combated  by  feriovis  argument. 

Lord  EllenboTough  toi.koccafion,  onanotherofthefe  trials,  to  cQr> 
S  another  vulgar  irror,  which,  however,  we  have  heard  maintained 
thofe  who  ought  to  have,  known  better,  relative  to  the  means  em- 
jyed  for  the  deiei'iion  of  culprits  of  a  certain  defcfiption — "  As  t(l 
other  thing  which  has  been  faid  about  the  natfire  of  this  difcovery, 
ivQuld  tajte  this  dillin£tion.^If  a  pcifon  feduces  another,  who  is  in- 
cent,  to  commit  a  crime,  that  inducement  is  a  crime  of  the  highef^ 
afmity;  but  If  a  perfon  be  in  the  habitual  CQurft  of  committing 
mes,  and  it  be  difficult  to  detedl  him,  on  account  of  the  fecret 
inner  in  which  he  commits  them,  then  to  produce  a  declaration  of 
It  which  may  lead  to  his  detcdlion,  and  prevent  the  future  commifr 
n  of  the  offence,  is  no  crime,  but  a  bsnejicial  fervice  lo  tie  esmmuni-- 
"  A  dillindiion  fo  obvious,  we  Diould  have  thcught,  h^d  not  exr 
ience  taught  us  the  contrary,  could  not  have  efcaped  the  moft  fu- 
'ficial  obfeiver,  the  molt  (ballow  underftanditig. 
A  third  charge  which  has  been  pre{erfe4  againft  the  Supprefliot^ 
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Society,  is,tbat  of  encouraging  informers ;  and,  it  has  even  bcdh  pub- 
licly amrmedy  that  tbey  kept  a  whole  troop  of  informer^  tn  their  pay^ 
The  afiirmation  is  grofsly  falfe;  bccaufe,  we  underftand,  they  never 
had  but  one  agent  in  their  pay,  and  he  had  been  •difmiiTed  long  be- 
ifore  the  affirmation  was  made.     But  as  to  the  charge  of  encouraging 
jnfortners^  we  have  been  fo  long  accuftomcd  to  the  Jacobinical  cant  ok 
that  lubjciSl,  that  we  (hall  not  be  furprfzed  at  laft  to  fee  every  jDarifh. 
conftable  holden  up  as  an  objed  of  reprobation,-  for  doing  his  duty  00- 
cafionally  as  an  informer.     This  queftion  was  ably  difcufled,  fome 
years  ago,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  particularly  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Windham,  in  a  debate  refpefling  the  Loyal  Aflbciations  of  17925 
when  thefe  diilingui(bed  orators  put  the  pari ir.mentary  jacobins,'  for 
fuch  there  were  in  thofe  days,  to  fhame  and  to  filence.     Any  fool  may 
a^  any  time,  and^on  any  pretext,  raife  a  popular  clamour  againft 
informers  ;  but  \i  informers  be  really  fuch  ajiorrid  race  of  being  as;  by 
thofe  vociferating  gentry,  they  are  ftated  to  be,  let  the  blame  attach 
only  where  it  ought  to  attach ;  to  the  legiflatuie^  who  have  not  only 
fanftioned  and  encouraged  informers,  but  have  rendered  them,  in 
inany  inilances,  the  only  means  by  which  the  laws  c^n  be  carried  into 
tSt&.     Of  this  no  man,  who  has  the  fmallcft  acquaintance  with  our 
penal,  flatutes,  can  ppffibly  be  ignorant.     The  fociety,  in  adverting, 
to  this  charge,  in  tlteir  prefent  addrefs,  (hew  that  this  encouragement 
of  informers  proceeds  from  the  introduction  of  no  novel  principle  of 
legiflation,  but  is  founded  on  a  principle  as  old  as  the  copftitutton  it- 
fclf.     Tjie  charge,  they  obftrve, 
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k'  ^    "  Is  founded  on  the  fuppoiition^  that,  to  give  information  againli  criml* 

f  pals,  is  an  odious  and  an  unworthy  talk.     But  (his  fuppofition  is  at  variance 

both  w  ith  the  fpirit  of  the  confiitution,  and  the  principles  of  morality.  Ac- 
cord ii>g  to  the  firft,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  every  indivi- 
dual, to  denounce  to  the  magiftrates  thole  who  violate  the  laws.  The  great 
Alfred,  who  may  almoft  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  conilitotion,  imr 
pofed  tliis  duty  upon  all  perfons  in  the  mofl  foleran  manner>  and  made  the 
principle  of  mutual  infpe&ioh,  and  of  mutual  relponfibilily,  the  main-fpring 
of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and,  although  the  forms,  introduced  by  him, 
have,  in  the  progrcfs  of  civilization,  undergone  a  material  change,  the 
principle  on  which  they  we^re  eftablifhed  is  ftill  recognized  by  our  law,  which 
(ieclares  mJCprifion  (or  concealment)  of  treafon,  pr  felony,  to  be  a  fubdantive 
crime.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  mofl  cenfured  charafler  of  informer 
is,  on  account  of  its  utility,  highly  meritorious,  when  it  is  alTumed  from 
laudable  rnotives.  To  drag  gviilt  from  its  lurking  holes^  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  condign  punithment,  is  one  of  the  greateft  benefits  that  any  man  can 
^onfer  on  (ociety  ;  and  when  the  performance  of  this  difagreeable  tafk  it 
prompted  by  a  regard  for  virtue,  or  a  folititude  for  the  general  welfare^  th« 
individual  performing  it  a6ts  a  part,  as  honouVable  as  it  is  ufeful.'' 

Thus  much,  no  doubt,  their  weil-meaning  accuferi?,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  will  concede  to  thenn  ;  but,  they  will  add,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  when  a  man  is  prompted,  by  the  hope  of  gain,  to  become 
^{o|^i|ier*    $0  thai  the  fani^  a^  wM^  ^9  T^/Wi^^^^  whei^  proceeding 
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Ma  oae  mntiw,  is,  arcording  to  this  new  fyflcm  of  cthi'ci,  vitiaui 
ben  proceeding  from  another  \  A  pariOi  ccnnuble,  we  fhould,  n* 
ubt,  be  told,  oy  theft  fame  leafoners,  when  he  informs  aeainf 
etc  who  profane  the  Sabbath  within  the  limits  of  his  dillrift,  is  do 
his  duty,  and  ttfcrcfoie  is  praifeworthy ;  but  (hit  duty  is  not  tht 
?e&  o(  choice,  but  of  compullion  ;  he  is  abliged  to  fervc  the  office  to 
hich  the  duty  attaches.  Befidcs,  in  cafes  of  information,  under  pe- 
kl  Salutes,  the  conftable  is  juit  as  likely  to  be  flimulat^d  by  the  prof- 
:a  of  emolument,  aa  any  other  informer.  The  office  of  conftable, 
o,  we  know,  is,  very  frequently,  fctved  by  fuifiitutt,  which  fubfti- 
te  is  paid  tor  Ms  fervices  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  even  the  pretext  of  a 
Hercnce  between  the  conftable  and  any  other  informer  is  removed. 

"  Thofe  who  are  imjtelled  to  fuch  a  talk  by  motives  of  perfoiial  intereft 
ve  no  claim,  indeed,  to  honour ;  bat  confideiing  thai,  wiLhoul  the  aid  ul 
ch  perfons,  tlie  laws  would  olleii  be  b  dead  lelter,  tiieir  ufefulnefi,  najr, 
eirabfulute  iieceintj',  (hould,  ai  Icali,  iholler  them  fcom  reproach.  Tikeir 
liimoiiy,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  moUvei.  by  which  they  are  a^ualed. 
g!;nera  '  adniilted  lo  iiand  in  reed  of  coufiraiation  ;  but  when  it  is  pro- 
fit conri,  n.pd,  fo  as  lo  enable  ajury  lo  pronounce  a  verdia  of  Guitly, 

tffeft  is  III  valu.-.hle,  that  all,  who  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  ihe  fub- 
?t,  Diufi  fuicly  rt-joke  (hat  fuch  raeann  arelu  be  found  ;  lo  eflQ^Iaate  the 
oil  important  obji;Cl  of  civil  government,  lie  ddminiamikn  ifjuiuct" 

So  n-  ceiTary  an  inftrumenC  of  juAice,  indeed,  is  the  informer  found 
be,  ih?t  in  fome  cafes,  and*  thofe  of  a  nature  highly  penal,  the  Ic- 
ndture  have  thought  proper  to  make  his  unfupported  evide'nce  fufi- 
tiit  to  convi£t  the  o&endet.  We  could  here  cite,  if  it  wcie  neccf> 
ry,  mere  inflances  than  one,  in  which  a  c«ffrMffR  informer  has  ren« 
:red  very  important  fervices  to  the  community,  by  fccuring  the  poor 
jniivnier  againft  the  frauii?  of  the  opulent  trader. 
The  laft  cliartic  againft  the  fociety  that  we  Iball  notice  it,  that  "  a 
imbin^iion  of  that  kind  is  an  unjuftitiabte  interference  with  the  duty 
f  m^giftiaics."  But  it  is  rather  extraordinan-,  that  although  the  fir 
aci"os  f^tirids  of  the.  fociety  have  made  this  notable  difcovety,  the 
lagiftrates  ihcrr.felves,  who,  we  fufpe£t,  would  be  the  firft  to  refill 
iy  crcroacbmcnt  of  their  rights,  or  any  interference  with  their  duty, 
ave  not  found  ic  out.  They  probably  concur  with  the  fociety  in 
linking,  that  "  lo  f<ir  Irom  intcifering  with  the  duty,  or  encroaching 
p(.n  ihe  province?  of  the  magilVraie,  they  render  him  the  moft  valu» 
li!e  aliiflance,  and  enable  him  the  more  cffeflu'ally  to  exercife  his 
m^ions,  hy  givin;;  him  information  refpeifling  offenders,  whom, 
tlierwife,  he  might  never  be  able  to  diTcovcr."  This  is  certainly 
ic  c;fe  ;  bu;  when  it  is  added,  that  "  it  is  the  appropriate  province 
f  ma^ilirates  to  afl  ujun  Cafcs  which  arc  hraught  before  them,  and 
lat,  iA  fo  doing,  they  arc  fufficiently  occupied,  without/«ij>J^  for 
iolations  of  the  criminal  law;"  though  we  admit  the  truth  of  the 
rft  part  of  the  ftatement,  we  muft  enter'our  protell  againft  the  laO} 
It  certainly  i[  is  fbp  duty  of  n)>giftrates,  of  police  magiftrates  atUaft, 
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imd  indeed,  of  all  magiftrates  who  have  officers  at  their  command,  to 
feei  for  fuch  violators ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  corre^ly,  to  employ  their 
officers  in  the  deteftlon  of  public.  ofFenders  agalnft  the  law.  The 
feveniy-tvjo  convidlions  for  breaches  of  the  fabbath,  alluded  to  above, 
were  ihe  refult  of  informations  by  officers  fpecially  charged  by  the 
magiftrates,  Xofeek  for  ftich  violations  of  the  law.  But  the  faft  is,  that 
offenders  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  any  civil 
force  which  the  magiftrates  can  command^  to  detect  a  hundredth  part  of 
them  5  fo  that,  but  for  informers,  of  fome  defcription  or  other,  the 
laws  would,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  be  violated  with  jmpunity,  to 
the  vaft  injury  of  individuals,  and  to  the  great  interruption  of  public 
juftice.  Even  the  extraordinary  refources,  in  the  chief  engines  of 
police,  men  and  money,  poiTeued  by  the  chief  miagtftrate  of  Bqw-«'  . 
ftreet,  and  employed  with  as  little  advantage  to'public  morals  as  pof- 
fible,  and  which  would  be  produdive  of  ten-fold  good,  if  they  were 
duly  difiributed  among  the  different  police  officers  of  the  metropolis  ; 
even  thefe  refources,  we  fay,  would,  if  properly  applied,  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  accomplilhment  of  this  obje^,  in  a  fingle  diftri£)'9 
without  other  affiftance. 

We^re  happy  to  find,  that  the  fociety  have  been  uncommonly  ac- 
tive, and  uncommonly  fuccefsful,  in  the  defefbion  and  punifhment  of 
^  defcrrpticin  of  offenders,  whofe  occupation  is  particularly  ruinous  to 
the,  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  but  who  carry  it  on  with  fuch  fecrecy  as 
^o  render  deteftion  extremely  difficult.  We  mean,  perfons  who  take 
illegal  infurances  in, the  lottery,  or  have  private  lotteries,  and  little 
goes.  They  have  been  the  means  of  convifting  no  lefs  thanj^/y-^Af 
of  thefe  ofienders,  of  whom  ten  were  principals^  and  the  rc&  agents. 
To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  very  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing proofs  againft  principals  of  this  defcription,  and  indeed  againflthe 
figentSy  this  mufl  appear  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  a61ivity,  zeal, 
and  perfeverance.  By  this  means  they  have  rendered  a  very  eflential 
fervice  to  the  community. 

The  clofing  appeal  to  the  upper  claffes  of  fdciety,  is  animated,  Se- 
quent, and  impreffive.  May  it  produce  the^defired  efFe<5t  j  So  long 
as  this  aflbciation  fhall  perfifl  in  the  fame  line  of  jproceeding  which  it 
^  has  hitherto  purfued^  it  cannot  fail  to  fecure  the  approbation  and  fup-^ 
port  of  the  befl  part  of  the  Britifh  community.  As  averfe  as  any  mai\ 
can  be,  from  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  the  introduction  of 
puritanifm,  in  any  form  or  fhape;  as  ftrongly  indifpofed,  as  the  moft 
candid  of  our  modern  reformers)  to  fan£lion  or  commit  any  a£l  of  un^ 
due  feverity,  or  to  impofe  any  harfh  or  uryneceflrary  reftraint  oo  oixt 
fellow-'fubjeSs  5  anxious  to  fee  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  operate, 
in  its  natural  way,  to  the  diffufion  of  chearfulnefs,and  to  the  fpread  of 
virtuous  fatisfadioiv ;  abhorrent  of  my»//?/^r/Wmeafures  of  overy  def- 
cription ;  and  detefting  all  Invafion  of  domeflic  privacy :  Did  we^ 
perceive  any  of  thefe  eftefts  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppreffion  of  Vice,  we  fhouhl  be  the  firft  to 
(implore  their  miftal^en  virtue,  and  mifguided  zeal  s  but  though  we 
-  .   have 
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have  watched  them  with  an  attentive,  an  inquifitiTc  eye,  [and  ilball' 
^111  continue  fo  to  watch  them,)  we  have  hitherto  difcovered  nothine 
of  the  kind.  They  bavc  done  much  good,  and  prevented  much  evil. 
Their  claim  to  our  applaufe,  therefore^  is  reMWk;  and  we  give  it, 
iwt  heartily,  but  cordially. 

Fimncial  tmd  Pctilual  Fails  of  the  Eightttmh  and  prefint  Ctntury  % 
with  camparativt  Efi'iiaatts  of  tht  Rtvenue,  Exptndiiun,  Dihts^ 
Manufaifures,  and  Ommirct  tf  Grtal  Britain.  By  John  M'Arihur, 
Efq.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  ufeiul  and  interefling 
Documcnis.  The  whole  revifed,  corrected,  and  confiderably  en- 
larged,    8vo.     Pp.400,     Miller.     1803. 

W£  have  to  apologise  to  the  author,  as  well  as  to  our  readers, 
for  having  fo  long  negle<£ted  to  notice  this  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  work  To  well  emitted  to  the  mod  ferious  attention  of  all 
who  fe£j  9  deep  interelt  in  the  profperily  and  welfare  of  the  Brilifb 
empire.  It  is  with  much  fatisfadlion  that  we  find  our  own  opinion 
of  its  merits,  delivered  foon  after  tbe  appearance  of  the  firft  edition,* 
aod  again,  on  the  publicaticn  of  the  thiid,  fan£iiu«ed  by  the  concur- 
rent approbation  of  the  public  ;  an  approbation  not  obtained  by  thofff 
adyentilJous  aida  which  a  fpirit  of  party  fo  fre<jnently  aftbrdt ;  but  rc» 
Jiilting  excluHvely  from  a  firm  convi^ion  of  the  accuracy  and  im- 
portance of  the  fads  which  the  work  exhibits,  and  of  its  extreme 
ufefulnefs  in  the  conveyance  of  correal  notions  on  queflions  of  great 
confequencc,  and  in  the  corredion  of  talfe  principles  and  efUmates  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

£elides  the  additions  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work,  we  have 
a  new  introdu£lion  to  the  prefcnt  edition,  of  fixty  pages,  the  fize  of  a 
'moderate  pamhplet.  Here  the  author  fuccefsfully  combats  an  allailanti  - 
who,  it  appeafs,  liad  recently  attacked  him,  and  who,  though  pof- 
felling  many  excellent  qualities,  and  much  information  of  a  particular 
kind,  feems  unable  to  bear  a  rival  or  competitor,  in  the  fcience  of 
political  economy.  But  if  he  be  fully  determined  to  (land  alone  and 
unfupported,  we  advifc  him  to  limit  his  lucubrations  to  his  newly- 
difcovercd  fcience  of  moral  arithmttic,  in  which,  we  venture  to  aiTure 
him,  he  wiil  meet  with  no  competition,  but  reap,  {ingle  and  unaided, 
all  the  (undivided)  honours  which  may  refult  from  tnc  invention  or 
purfnit  of  it.  His  firit  elTay,  indeed,  in  the  application  of  this  new 
fcience,  was  not  very  well  calculated  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  to  ' 
farther  refearches  ;  and  we  are  curious  to  learn  by  what  rule  of  that 
arithmetic  the  inftability  of  the  p;ace  which  was  avowedly  founded 
on  it,  is  to  be  proved  or  explained.  That  peace  produced  an  additii^  ■ 
to  our  enemy's  refourc?s ;  Sijubtraltion  from  our  own  confequence  t  . 

t  See  Ami-Jacobik  Rev(ew^  Vol.  VUI.  P,3I5, 
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ytfdknJiM  in  our  councils  ;  and  a  muliipltcatlin  of  our  difficulties  ;  i( 
has  been  found  bad  in  pra^ice^  and  deflrudive  of  our  intereJU  Biif 
this  is  the  fangu!age  of  common  arithmetic,  and^  of  courfe,  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  higher  clafsof  arithmetic  difcovered  by  Mr,  Chalmers. 
The  impediments,  hoipv^ever,  wRkh  we  have  indicated,  though  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  deter  an  ordinary  mind  from  the  purfuit  of  a  fciencc  app»- 
rently  fo  unprofitaltle,  will  probably  oiily  ferve  to  (limulateto  increafed 
.cxertionsi  a  gentleman  who  feems  to  prefer  the  mod  barren  foils  for 
the  exercife  of  his  (kill,  and  to  whom  dHficulties  only  impart  addi- 
tional courage. 

Ta  ne  cede  malis^  kd  contra  aucTentior  ito, 

isthe  noble*  motto  which  he  has  cTidcntly  adopted,  and  that  he  tr\2f 
not  want  opportunities  for  a6^ing  upon  it^  he  frequently  folicits  what 

.  othet^  rejcft,  and  courts  what  others  defpife.  We  have  offended  Mr. 
Chalmers,  h  feems,  by  our  commendations  of  Mr.  M'Arthiir'sbook; 
^nd  have,  thence,  been  the  innocent  means  of  drawing  down  his  an?- 
'madverfions  and  cenfures  on  the  author,  whom  he  accufes  of  having 

Jlolen  fovae  fafts  from  his  "eftimate"  refpefting  this  depreflion  and" 
fubfequent  increafe  of  trade  during  a  war.  But  let  Mr.  G.  fpeak  for 
himfelf,  *'  I  was  the  firjl  who  dijdofed  to  the  public ^  that  in  every  ivar 
there,  is  a  point  of  deprejfion  in  trade  heyond  which  it  does  not  decline^  and 
from  which  it  gradually  rifes  beyond  the  extent  of  its  former  great nefs^ 
This  **confoling  difcovery"  appeared  in  Mr.  C.'s  Eftimale,  pub- 
liflied  in  1794 ;  and  he  fays  it  has  *'  been  adopted  with  great  zom- 
p\zccT\cy  as  his  ow*t/*  by  Mr.  M* Arthur,  in  the  following  paffage: 
*<  It  IS  no  lefs^  curious  than  interefting  to  obferve,  that  in  every  war 
lince  the  revolution  (except  the  prefent  and  the  war  of  1756),  our 
exports,  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  years  in  the  preceding 
peace,  were  always  confiderably  diminifhed,  but  that  Toon  after  the. 
return  of  peace,  the  value  of  exports  rofe  beyond  their  former  level.'* 
'*  But,"  adds  Mt.  Chalmers,  *•  theft  is  always  dangerous  f  In  order  /• 
conceal  f^xpurpofe,  he  invalidates  his  own  remark,  and  any  difcovery, 
by  excepting  the  wars  of  1756,  and  1793.  The  former  hofliiitie^ 
depreffcd  the  value  of  cargoes  from  12,599,1121.  to  11,708,815!.  an^ 
the  late  war  from  24,905,200!.  ip  1792,  to  20,390,180).  in  1793; 
Such  are  the  fairrtef  and  accuracy  which  the  public  may  expe^fropi  /uck 
writers.**  ^pw,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  behoves  a  wrttor 
who  thus  direflly  charges  another  with  unfairnefs  and  inaccuracy,  to 
be  particularly  fair  and  ac<  urate  in  his  own  ftatements.  How  far 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  been  fo,  we  fliall  leave  Mr.  M'Arlhur  to  ihew, 
after  prcmifing,  that  he  declares,  in  a  note,  that  he  had  never  feen 
Mr.  Chaltiners's  nrithmetic^  from  which  he  is  accnfed  of  having  ftolen 
this  wonderful  difcovery,  until  th^  fecond  eciition  of  his  own  Work 
was  nearly  fold ! 

"  Mr.  Chalmers  with  wonderful  fagacity,  difcovers  a  point  of  depression  in 
trade  at  the  btginning  of  eve>y  ivar;  and  proves  gin  undoubted  and  infignificait 
firopodtiott  b^  quuijjig  the  official  value  of  exporls  the  firll  years  of  tl)e 

wax  a 
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wars  of  1756  and  1793,  and  comparing  Ibem  with  the  preceding  ye»n  af 
peace! 

"  If  Mr.  Chalmers  will  fur  once  lillen  to  feSs  with  furbeBrance  and 
temper,  I  could  idl  liim  dial  it  reqalred  no  fupeniatural  ulenU  to  announce 

'  lo  the  world  To  limple  a  truth.  And  may  his  mind,  il*  not  already  too  much 
perturbed  by  the  prail'es  bellowed  on  hit  colempoiaTics,  derive  every  coid- 
furl  from  Ihii  confoling  difcuvery!  Weak  minds  indeed  will  be  a  Hon  ■  Hied, 
that  among  the  crowd  of  writers  on  commercial  and  political  fubjefls,  who 
from  time  to  time  have  given  iheir  O|jlnloni  to  the  world,  no  one  iho«lct  havo 

'  hitherto  had  fiillicieiit  lagacity  to  dilcover  fa  obvious  a  foA.  A  picfpoliti'ia 
indeed  fo  felf-evident,  that  any  fchooUboy  who  glances  his  eye  at  the  table 
of  exports  in  the  Appendix  may  readily  perceive.  But  why  did  Mr.  Chal- 
mers Hop  Ihort  in  edifying  his  reade;!,  without  alligning caules  for  liii  fioint 
y  Jf^rettim  in  hadt  at  the  amtuactment  ^  eivy  -war  f  Was  it  beraafe  th« 
charms  of  his  dilcovery  would  have  vanilhed,  fince  the  caufes  art!  atobviooa 
a«  the  eflefls?  Are  they  not  produced  by  Ihs  commercial  world  being  firnck 
with  a  panic  at  (he  commencement  of  every  war  ?  Do  not  many  merchant* 
go  out  of  the  ffctghting  bufiners?  Does  not  a  temporary  flagnation  of  tnule 
take  place,  and  do  not  bankruptcies  frequently  enfue,  &c.  P 

"  Let  me  now  alk  any  unprcjudired  reader  by  what  perverfion  of  ideal 
can  Mr.  Chalmerii  make  a  coincidence  of  my  Centiments  with  his,  even  in 
the  mutilated  pafTage  he  has  quoted  from  the  financial  Fads ?  and  on  nhat. 
principles  can  he  judify  the  unqualified  cenfure  he  has  bellowed  >  I  have 

.  laid,  page  30,  former  edition,  and  retain  in  the  prefent,  page  2€,  '  It  is  no 
lefs  curious  than  intereliing  lo  obferve,  that  in  every  war  lince  the  Revolu* 
tion  (excfjii  the  P'euni,  and  .'it  torn-  ef  1756],  our  exports,  compared  with  an 
equal  number  of  years  in  the  preceding  peace,  were  always  confiderably 
d  i  mini  (lied ;  but  thai  foon  afier  the  return  of  peace  the  vafue  of  exports, 
after  experiencing  fome  fluftuatiars,  rofe  beyond  their  former  level.'  Here 
Mr.  Chalmers  with  (bme  degree  ol"  cunning  flopped  (hort  without  giving 
the  context,  which  the  reader  will  find  by  turning  to  the  pionfs  and  ilTullra- 
tionsof  my  prijpofition  inferted  in  a  note  on  the  very  next  page*;  where, 
by  cftimating  the  annual  average  exports  for  three,  limr,  or  five  years  in 
peace  and  in  war,  at  different  periods  during  the  century,  I  have  mofl  in" 
controvert ibly  proved  my  propofitiuii,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  of  1756  and  1793,  the  exports  were  invariably  lefs  than  in  ilie  pre* 
ceding  peace. 

"  Prv^t  if  tie  Excff  lions  made  in  my  Brojioiilim  as  iaserfeJ  in  lie  third  EJiiion/ 

and iriained in  thit. 
"  The  annual  average  of  exporln  for  five  years  in  the  war  of  £. 

■    1756,  viz.  from  1757  to  1761  inclnfive,  amounted  to    —     l5,'Jaa,552 
••  Annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  in  the  preceding 

peace,  viz.  from  1730  to  1754inclufi»e        —  -^     13,90^,479 

"  Annual  averse  excefs  in  five  years  war    — —        ___    £_  J, 93 J, 07 3 


*  Page  3 1  third  edition,  «nd  page  27  of  the  prefent, 
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'*  The  annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  in  the  laft  ^Ar,  j^, 

viz.  1796  to  1800,  both  Lnclufive,  araounted  to           —  S^^l+S,^?^ 

"  Annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  in  the  preceaing 

peace,  viz.   1784- to  1790  inclu five,  amounted  to          —  17,317,703 

^'  Annual  average  excefs  of  exports  the  laft  five  years  of  the  war  jf  .16,827,37$. 

"  This  is  nearly  double  the  annual  average  of  exports  for  fiwQ  years  in 
the  preceding  peace.  '  - 

"  After  exhibiting  fuch  irrefirag?ible  proofs  from  documents  as  lani  before 
Parliament,  and  inierted  in  my  Appendix,  how  or  in  wha t manner  liave  I, 
according  to, Mr.  Chalraers*s  vague  aircrtion,  '  Invalidated  niy  own  remark  tad' 
i  HIS    DiscovER-T,  ty  excepting  the  wars  of  1736  <?W  1793?'     This  I  will 

f  challenge  any  champion  of  (bphifiry  to  depionftrate.  It  will  indeed  require 
another  volume  of  Apologies  and  Supplemental  Apologies  from  his  prolific 
pen  to  wipe  away  his  nugatory  attempt  to  pervert  fa^ts,  by  reafoning  on  a 
point  of  deprefljon  in  trade,  inftead  of  the  fairer  mode  of  average  efii mates, 
where  objeds  flucluate  at  particular  periods  ibr  any  given  number  of 
years/*  v 

Having  thus  fujjpcUcd  his  own  pofition,  nnd  proved,  that  in  letter,  . 
fpirit,  and  fubftance,  it  is  in  direft  oppofitioh  to  the  confoUng  dlfcBvery 
of  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  M*A.  proceeds  Ko  analyse  this  difcoveiy 
itfelf. 

•  ^  1 

"  He  makes  an  unqualified  aflertion,  that  in  every  vkzr  there  is  a  fioint  ^ 
\y  depression  in  trade,  and  from  which  it  gradually  rises  beyond  its  former  greatness. 

But  let  us  firft  examine  how  he  proves  this  favourite  propofition.     It  i» 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  by  fimply  comparing  the  poini  of  {lejiression,  as  he, 
terms  it,  of  the  firfl  vears  exports  in  the  wars  of  1756  and  1793,  with  the. 
years  of  peace  imniediately  preceding;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  carefully 
avoids  touching  upon  any  other  war  or  peace  of  the  century,  as  fimilar, 
comparative  eiiimates  would   have  completely  dellroyed   his  hypothefis.. 
He  dates  (and  which 'm4y  be  admitted  to  bccorredl)  thpt  in  1756  tlie  value* 
of  cargoes  was  deprelfed  to  11,708,5151.  from  having  been  (the  year  before)^ 
.    1.2,599,1121.     And  in  1793,  the  firft  vear  of  the  late  war,  the  value,  he, 
fays,  was  depreHed  to  20,3^0,1801.  after  having  been  in  1792,  the  year, 
preceding,  24-,905,'2O0l:     But  of  what  import  is  this  difcovery  ?  or  does  it 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  invalidate,  as  be  roundly  afferts,  my  fairer  pofition,, 
by  arguing  on  the  annual  average  of  five,  years  exports  in  war,,aiKi  the  an-  . 
nual  average  of  five  years  in  the  preceding  peace  ?  I  have  clearly  laid  down 
and  illuftrated  by  fads,  that  in  eveiy  war  since  the  Revolution  (except  the  last ^, 
and  the  war  of  1756^,  our  export s^  compared  -with  an  eqi^al  number  of  years  in  the 
preceding  peace,  were  always  considerably  diminished,  but  that  soon  aftei  the  returif 
of  peace  the  value  of  exports  rose  beyond  their  former  leveL     This  J  have  already 
'    mod  inconteftably  demonftrated.     But  now  in  proving  the  general  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Chalmers's  pofition^,  and  which  by  the  by  is  a  kind  of  negative 
proof  that  my  caufe  does  hot  require,  I  Ihall  make  it  appear  obvious  that 
bis  doctrine  will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  fair  argument,  by  comparing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  other  wars  of  the  century  with  years  of  the  preceding  peace. 
But  to  come  to  fa€ts:  let  tlie  reader  examine  the  Table  of  Exports  in  the 
Appendix,  and  he  will  find  that  in  tbe  firft  war  of  the  century  from  1702  to 
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1712  incluflve,  (here  m  tin  one  viar  rir  (hat  lone  period  wherein  tfie  vtittd 
«f  exports  equalled  what  it  had  been  in  a  )eac  of  the  preceding  pi^ace.  In. 
1701,  a  year  of  peace,  the  official  value  of  exporl*  amounted  lo  7,62l,053l.(l 
but  the  h'l^heft ^iim  ^  (kVaiien  (in  cOnlradiflinflioii  to  hU  paint  ^  Jepittsim}. 
diiring  the  war,  viz.  the  laft  jear{l7l2),  was  no  more  than  7,4Ci3,8i7l., 
Hence  we  j>erceive  that  in  Ihia  war  ;(  nevtr  nit  t»  iti  f'.nnr'- gtraimn,  and 
which  ia  one  period  of  many  tliat  flatly  coniradicti  Mr.  Chalmers's  etmaling 
discmay. 

"  io  the  Ihort  war  of  1718,  we  alfo  find,  by  fiinilarcomparifoni  that  ail 
no  period  of  it  did  the  value  of  exports  amount  annually  to  more  than. 
8,681, 200l!;  bu(  in  a  year  of  the  peace  preceding,  viz.  1717,  the  official' 
value  amounted  to  9,14.7,7001.  In  the  long  warof  1739  with  Spain  and 
afterwards  with  France,  Ins  propolition  \%  line  in  one  rcfpefi,  and  proved  to' 
hn false >n  another.  In  the  fecontt  year  ol"  the  war  (17+0)  ilie  value  of  ex- 
ports wni  ^^r»j£^  (o  S, 869,9391.  from  having  been  in  1733,  a  year  of  peace, 
at  12,289,4951.  and  it  gradually  rofe  in  1743  to  l'V.623,()53l.  But  in  1744 
it  was  (jeprclTed  to  I  lj4G9,628l.;  in  1745  lo  10,497,3291.;  and  for  the 
three  remaiping  ^'cars  of  the  war  the  official  value  of  exports  Aufhialed  from 
eleven  to  twelve  mJilions.  Hence  we  pcrctive  that  the  point  of  depfeffion 
in  ti*ade  hanpened  the  fecond  y«:ar  of  this  war,  lliat  it  gradually  rufe  Ibr 
three  years  OTily  to  \is  farmer greattitfi;  that  It  was  graltiially  deprufled  again 
for  three  tears  fucC«ffively  below  what  it  had  been'  in  the  prectttin);  peace  j 
and  that  aunng  the  remailider  of  the  war  it  never  rofe  to  its  former  great- 
nefs.  But  in  the  war  of  1736,  as  well  as  1793  (which  are  the  excepiiont 
I  have  luid  down],  we  find  that  in  ihe  IjH  year  of  the  war  ending  in  1763, 
the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  17,251,(1171.  whereas  in  no  year  of  the 
,  preceding  peace  did  ihe  value a-iount  lo  more  than  I.?, 1 32,0041.  and  whldi 
happened  in  17^0.  In  the  latl  wr.r  the  value  of  exports  lor  ISUO,  amount- 
ed to  35,990,0001. ;  but  in  no  vcarofiiie  peace  preceding  did  it  amount 
tt>  more  than  24,90^,2001.  and  »lii(h  was  in  1792. 

"  I  have  iheretiire  doubly  proved  \bj  incontrovertible  fafis,  without  a 
recurrence  (o  any  rophifiical  or  ab:^rafl  rta foiling,  fir il,  pofitivcly,  that  in  . 
every  war  during  the  century,  r.vujii  ilie -xar  cfMoO  auit  1793,  nur  exports,. 
Compared  with  an  equal  number  of  years  in  llie  'preceding  pcaie,  were 
always  amUnrilydiminiihed:  but  that  loon  after  the  return  of  pe.ice  ijie' 
value  of  exports  rose  hr/md  their  finr.fr  level.  Secondly,  I  have,  by  (he  way-" 
of  negative  proof,  confirmed  unequivoeally  atid  iiiconlrovcrlibly  my  own 
pofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  refuted  moli  complolelj  llic  di  i:overy  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  fo  wifely  made,  and  wliltli  lie  was  pleafi^d  to  lay,  /  hadaJo^teJ 
witi  greet  eemflteeaey  at  my  man. 

"  All  Ihele  facls,  taken  collcfliveW  or  fcparaielv,  pl.icelhif  gentleman's 
cmxli.ig  discweiy,  and  major  pretenllons  iii  a  knowlcii^e  of  poliliial  icalon* 
iup-,"  ill  a  I'ery  aukward  p.edicaii;e[il,  moic  efpeciall}  ufier  the  liurdy  opi-' 
nions  he  has  delivered,  arid  (lie  tpleueiic  ccnl'ure  he  has  laviHied  lh>ouf^hc  ut 
Vm  Kt^  Prrf'aee  \o  tin  idJ  Eniir.nle :  whereOy  he  iias  imguardedfy  commilted 
bimfelf,  and  aflbided  me  (though  with  grcjl  reluflaiice)  an  opportu)\i!y  of 
m^kxtigz  teal  discovery;  namely,  that  in  printing,  a!vvcfl  as  in  gardening, 
jKiKg  jitotj  m:yf  be  grafted  on  an  old  stock.  And  [  leave  him  lo  dlgell  the 
two  letlowiiig  appropriate  lines  f<om  his  favourite  author;  ' 
"  IVt  Ifoe  some  old  erai^lrees  here  at  home, 
Tiat  viilliut  be  cKAfT£B  tayoar  rr^ni."— Suakisf.xab. 
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«*  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  .to  conclude  metaphorically  on  (his  oc- 
cafibn,  and  by  wa}'of  retort  courteous,  Mr.  Chalmers  may  be  faid  to  have 
stunted  his  laurels  between  the  yvung  shoots  and  old  trunk \  or,  in  other  words*, 
more  congenial  to  his  logical  nature,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  placed  himfelf 
stationary t  between  the  major  and  minor  of  an  absurd  s^Uogiwi,  rather  exciting 
laughter  than  reproof.*'  » 

Our  author  is  not  kfs  accurate  in  Vis  political  than  he  is  in  h\s  finan- 
Wtf/eftimates  ;  as  appears  from  his  curfory  view  of  the  inevitable  con- 
fe<{uences  of  a  continuance  of  the  late  difgraceful  peace,  and  of  the 
known  projeds  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  in  his  brief  exaoiination  of  this 
treaty  itfcif  ;  the  latter  of  which  we  fhall  extrad. 

'*  In  this  place  let  us  only  in  a  curfory  manner  confider  the  lad  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  under  the  requiiites  for  a  good  one,  as  reduced  under 
three  diftin^t  heads  by  that  enlightened  fiatefman  Mr.  Burke  in  reviewing 
fubjedts  of  this  nature;  viz.  1.  Stability  5  2.  Indemnification ;  3.  Allmnce.^ 

"  In  examining  briefly  thefe  iliree  heads,  it  will  now  be  admitted  by  the  * 
Minifters  who  neceflarily  made  the  peace,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation  who  fo  loudly  .called  for  it,  and  by  all  parties  who  tacitly  approved 
of  the  experiment, 

"  1.  That  the  (liort  experience  of  twelve  months  only,  fince  (igning.the 
definitive  treaty,  proves  the  iiiftability  of  the  peace,  and  that' the  original 
great  objects  ot*  the  war  had  not  been  accomplilhed. 

*'  Has  not  Bonaparte,  by  repeated  a^s  of  aggreflion  fince  figning  the 
preliminaries,  violated  the  fpirit  of  the  peace?  Has  he  not  by  his  unjufl 
encroachments  upon  the  status  quo  of  Europe,  and  the  relative  fiate  of  the 
two  nations  as  arranged  by  the  preliminaries,  pr6ved  the  infiability  of  the 
treaty ;  and  that  even  under  any  circumfi^nces  of  forbearance  it  was  not 
pofiible  to  preferve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  a  niilitary  ruler  of 
an  ambitious  and  revolutionary  republic  ? 

"  *i.  Ceylon  and  Trinidada  were  the  obje6ls  of  indem^i^ty  or  compenfation 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal,  in  Africa ;  for  Pondicherry, 
Mahe,  Cochin, -Ni&gapatam,  and  the  Spice  liianrfs,  in  the  Eail;  for  St.  Do- 
mingo, Martinico,'St.  Lucie,  Guadaloupe,  Tobago,  and  Curacao,  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  the  fi;rqaer  right  of  fiih'eries, 
in  North  America;  and  for  Surinam,  Berbice,  Dcmerara,  and  Eflequibo,  in 
South  America.  Hence  it  is  obvious  on  which  fide  of  the  account  the  ba- 
lance of  pofitive  indemnities  is  to  be  placed.  But  there  is  (lill  a  greater 
J>repohderance  iA^e  (bale  againft  Great  Britain,  when  the  fefult  of  the 
'treaty  hais' been  confidered  ^^ith  all  the  collateral  compenfations  derivt'ti 
from  ithy  thie  French  republic.  She  has  confolidated  hen  power  by  attain- 
ing *the  fovereignty  of  the  Italian  republic,  fubjngating  Switzerland,  and 
having  Elba  ceded  to  her,  thereby  extending  the, boundaries  of  her  territory 
,and  line  ot  coaft.in  Europe  to  more  than  Roman  magnitude.  She  has  by 
the  certion  of  Portugueie  Guiana,  in  South  America,  obtained  a  vaft  traft 
of  country,  and  the  command  of  a  moil  important  river;  giving  her  at  an^ 
future-period  the  facility  of  making  an  eafy  conqueft  of  tiie  Brazils.  Slje 
has  alfo  by  firange  windings  of  crooked  policy  cajoled  Spain  to  cede  to  her 
Louifiana  in  North  Anierica,  which  on  one  fide  would  h&ve  put  Mexico 
and  Peru  within  her  grafp,  and  on  the  other  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  farthefl  boundaries  of  Canada.     But  her  gigantic  views  in,  thi» 
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Tcfl  have  been  for  the  prefent  happily  rninrated,  by  her  being  com- 
led  to  accept  »  lum  inadequale  to  tbe  compearalion  from  (he  Stale*  of 

J.  As  to  allies,  we  were  left  at  the  conclulion  of  the  war  without  tny, 
i  it  is  problematical  whether,  at  the  prefent  moment,  we  can  gain  ih« 
lance  of  one  lingle  power  on  the  con(iii<'nt.  Do  not'lhe  recent  ii;- 
ncei  of  the  invalion  of  Hanover,  and  the  Diuttlng  up  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
efer,  jullify  tfaisconclurion?  Ronapafte'n  intention,  no  doubl,  was  lign^* 
d  to  the  coarts  of  Peter(burgh  and  Berlin,  and  il  nay  be  inferred  that  h* 
IS  at  leafl  warranted  bylhe  licit  confent  of  the  latter  power  to  pu:  hit 
in  in  execution.  What  his  arcangeaentof  indemnitications  to  thiipoWft 
i;  be,  futurity  will  difcover.  But  that  RuiGa  Ihould  fanaiun  fo  nianifen 
violation  of  its  folemn  engagements  is  truly  incredible ;  her  commefciat 
[ercourfe  with  this  country  being  {o  advantageous,  ihat  in  this  yiew  alone 
aflbrdt  a  ray  of  hope  lo  encourage  us  to  believe  llie  will  mediate  with 
lergy,  or  Itrike  wiih  decilinn,  io  order  lo  check'  the  further  progrels  ot 
ranee  in  her  attempts  to  paralyze  (palfy)  and  dii'member  Europe." 

Mr.  M'A.  concludes  his  introdu3icHi  with  z  manly  appeal  to  Bri- 
fh  fpirit,  and  with  the  adduAion  of  historical  proof*  of  our  fup*- 
ority  in  arms  over  our  inveterate  and  unprincipled  foe: 

"  Let  Britons  reRefl  on  thefe  valorous  deeds,  and  hold  them  conflantly 
I  view  as  Rt  objefls  of  emulation  ;  and  we  (hall  have  Utile  to  fear  from 
le  menace*  of  France ;  but  on  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  at  the  prelent 
injure,  with  her  forces  judiciou fly  drawn  out  and  put  in  full  exertion,  ii 
ot  onlv  capable  of  defending  hcrlelf  by  rtpdling  every  foreign  attack,  bul, 
irhlch  is  more  elTentia)  for  accelerating  the  purpofes  of  warfare,  we  are 
rom  the  energies  and  refoares  of  the  nation,  likewife  capable  of  afiinj 
ifienfively,  and  carrying  the  terror  of  our  amis  either  into  the  hearl  of  thi 
nemy's  country,  or  to  his  renioleft  foreign  polTeiEoni.  If  England  (hoult 
infurtunately  be  compelled  lo  adhere  to  a  aefeiifive  war  only,  we  may  bit 
idieu  to  the  glory  and  renown  hitheilo  acquired  bv  our  ancellors,  ant 
ainely  fubmil  lo  the  mofi  degrading  terms  of  peace  (W  a  fuccefsful  cob 
{ueror  may  dictate." 

This  truth  we  have  frequently  endeavoured  te  imprefi  on  tb 
ninds  of  our  countrymen ;  Mr.  Burke's  comprehpnfive  mind  wa 
fully  aware  of  its  importance;  and,  we  truft,  if  jwH  have  its  du 
weight  with  ihofe  lo  whom  his  Majedy'has  been  ikhv  pleafcd  lo  .con 
Me  the  government  of  the  country;  for  a  change  of  men  without, 
change  of  meafures  would  be  productive  of  little  or  no  good. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  author  without  exprelling  a  hopt 
that  the  talents  and  information  which  he  pofrelTes  will  not  be  fuffere 
to  lie  dormant,  but  that  they  wilt  be  again  exercifcd  in  the  detedi* 
and  ejtpofure  of  thofe  financial  and  political  errors  which  are  IW 
afloat,  and  which,  if  they  be  fulfered  to  remain  unanfwercd  and  ui 
confuted,  may  be  attended  with  ferious  iiijury  to  tlie  lUte. 
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An  Effay  on  Educathv,  in  which  art  parttcularly  conjidered  the  Mtrhi 
"and  Defeats  cf  the  Dtjcipl'me  and  InJIruSiion  of  our  Academies.  By 
the  Rev..  William  Ban ow,  L,L.  D.  and  F.A.S*  Auiher  of  thp 
Rampcon  Lc<3ure  f;r  1799,  and  late  Mafter  of  the  Academy, 
Soho-fqu  re..  The  fccond  EJition^  correiSlcd  and  enlarged. 
2 vol.  iittiOn     9s.     1804.   :Rivingtoi)s. 

WE  were  among  the  firft  to  pronounce  this  a  work  of  great 
and  uncommon  meiit*,  and  our  opinion  ha$  been  confirmed  , 
by  the  judgment  of  the  public.  We  Ihould  h^ve  here  contented  our- 
felves  with  merely  announc.'ng  this  early  appearance  of  a  feqcnd  edir 
tion,  had  there  n^  t  been  new  fubjtds  introduced  of  fuch  intereft  and 
importance  /as  to  demand  pa.ticuUr  notice.  Thefe  additions  ar^ 
.  comprifed  in  two  long  chapters,  ihe  one  on  dramatic  performances  at 
fchool^  and  the  other  on  the  Engltjh  univerfities  \  fubjecis  fo  connedied 
wich  education^  as  to  form  an  cfT^ntia)  part  of  the  work^  and  indeed 
to  make  us  enquire  why  the  former  edition  was  published  without 
them. 

The  firft  of  thefe  chapters  we  opened  with  feme  curiofity,  to  know 
what,  defence  fo  rigid  a  moralift  as  Dr.  Barrow  could  fet  up  for  a  prac- 
tice of  immoral  tendency  j  for  wc  fully  exp^6led  that  he  muft  de- 
fend a  pradUce  which  had  been  purfued  with  fo  much  celebrity  unu'er 
his  dired^t.n  in  Soho  Academy;  but  we  were  agreeably  difappointed» 
Experience  feems  to  have  decided  him  totally  againft  plays  at  fchool  i 
and  experiment  in  moral  as  well  as  phyfic^  fubje£bs,  is  certainly  the 
•beft  criterion  of  truth.  We  find  that  the  Do6lor  had  changed  his 
plan  or  f)  ftem  with  refpe<d  to  plays  before  he  relinquiffaed  hi$  aca- 
demy, and  he  very  candidly  ftates  the  caufe  and  refult  of  this  change 
in  sn  interefting  note,  / 

Private  theatricals^  as  well  zsfcholaflic^  are  here  wholly  condemned 
on  the  mofl  rational  and  even  liberal  grounds  \  nor  has  the  late  unfor- 
tunate P/V  Nic  Society  efcaped  a  portion  of  chaftifement. ,  We  might 
remind  the  author-—^/  mortuis  nil  niji  bonum  \  but  his  ftriflures  m< 
operate  as  a  preventative  againft  iimilar  attempts  hereafter.  Thel 
flridlures  are  equally  juft  and  forcible.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  our 
limits  will  not  albw  us  to  give  them  at  lengtb,  ar;d  they  would  be 
injured  by  being  abridged.  The  cor^cluding  part  onjy  of  the  chap«^ 
ter  is  here  quoted,  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the, Do<Stor'$  fen« 
timents  as  well  as  ftyle. 

"  The  greateft  mifchfdf  however  to  be  feared  from  theatrical  per<c)rm- 
ances  at  ichool>  and  confequently  the  mud  decilive  opjeciion  to  them  is, 
that  they  frequently  generate  in  the  mind?  of  the  pupils  the  love  of  diliipa- 
ti<in,  and  an -attachment  to  the  profeilion  of  the  Hage.     It  is  i.n  evil  of  n^ 
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riflin][  nttgnitu^  ft)  ftmiliariaa  our  Ibni  and  daughter*  to  (bat  Tptendor  of 
Ireli  ind  decoration,  to  tbofc  hyperbolet  of  fenlimcDt  und  langua^^e,  to  thst 
xlravagance  of  polBon  and  of  sdion  Mith  which  out  dramaiii;  curopoii- 
ions  abound,  or  which  the  dns  mhibition  of  ihem  indilpenlibly  requirtii. 
t  it  to  faroii/arize  them  to  every  thing  which  can  inflanu:  the  ima^jinalion 
vhun  it  is  already  too  ardent,  and  impair  the  judgment  atrexly  two  weak 
o  guide  their  condafl.  It  u  to  do  all  the  mifchier  af  falhiojiable  novel 
eading,  and'to  do  it  with  greater  rapidity  and  more  certain  effect.'  Nor 
loes  the  mifchief  terminate  here;  if  indeed  that  can  be  (aid  to  have  aoy 
ermrnHtion,  of  which  the  extent  t>  indefinite  and  unknown;  and  whirn 
irobabl^  affed*  theit  opinion!  and  manrtert  through  every  fulure  period  of 
heir  lives.  AlllhefiriJt.  /kmiA,  andrircnrnfitnciaf  the  exhibition  to  delight 
heir  imaginations  and  exhilarate  their  Ipirits,  the  plaudits  which  they 
:heaply  obtain  from  the  ))artialily  of  their  friend*,  and  miflake  for  the  ap- 
aafe  and  the  proof  of  their  peruinal  merit,  fo  fafcinate  their  mind*  and  in- 
tame  (heir  anibtti6ii,  that  they  cannot  refiA  the  defire  to  render  them  ge- 
leral  and-  perpetual.  The  little -beto  of  tlie  fchool  afpirei  to  become  the 
lero  of  a  larger  theatre,  and  a  more  numerous  audieace.  He  ti  eager  to 
'tiut  ondfiel  his  hour  ij*o»  thjlagi,  though  be  Diould  verifii  the  rcfl  of  the  Jen- 
eni«,  and  ihtn  iif  htatdnt  itmt.  I  have  myfelf  witneffed  fcveral  jnllanrec 
)f  a  rpeedy  tranfition.  from,  the  temporary  Aage  of  an  aradeiDy  to  the 
wards  of  the  Haymarket  or  Drury-Iane.  But  1  have  unhappily  witnefled 
nore  where  the  want  of  talents  has  driven  the  miHaken  votary  of  the 
>ulkin  from  the  I'plendid  eflablUhments  of  the  metropolis  to  the  purfuit  of 
tumbler  praife  or  profit  in  a  provincial  theatre;  and  the  unfortunate  youth 
vho,  had  there  been  no  plays  at  hi*  fcboo),  might  have  rifen  to  opulence 
ind  refpedabillty  by  the  Iau<uible  indullry  of  trade,  \*  reduced  to  wear  out 
ife  in  one  of  its  mcaneft  occupations,  that  of  a  ftrolling  player.  In  thin 
md  in  every  other  part  of  the  prelcnt  difquifitjon  the  author  begs  to  be  uo- 
lerllood  as  neither  applauding  nor  condemning  upon  hi.i  own  judgnjent  the 
^rofelStm  of  an  a^or;  as  entering  into  no  fiatement  of  its  general  merili 
>r  difad vantages,  into  no  coroparifon  between  its  relpeAabDity  and  that  of 
tther  occupations :  but  as  receiving  it  according  to  the  ellimation  in  which 
t  appears  to  be  ufually  held,  according  to  the  rank  in  which  public  opi- 
lion  leems  to  have  placed  it,,  as  one  of  the  lafi  purfiuls,  of  all  that  are  con- 
iJlent  with  religion  and  virtue,  in  which  a  gentleman  would  with  hit  foni 
ir  daughter)  to  engage." 

We  have  on  a  former  occafion  exprefled  our  cenfiire  of  the  plitys  at 
IVenminfler  fchool,  and  we  are  concerned  to  find  Dr.  Barrow  in- 
:lined  to  make  an  exception  in  lavour  of  this  annual  pradlice;  and 
though  we  are  not  cwivmnd  by  bis  reafoning,  we  muft  allow  him 
:be  praife  due  to  an  able  advocate.  Indeed  Wcftminfler  hai  in  thia 
nflancc  obtained  as  zealous  and  as  flcilful  a  defence  as  ibe  could 
rafonably  have  expelled,  even  from  the  moft  dutiful  of  bcr  own 
bns. 

The  chapter  on  the  EngliOi  univerfities  !t  a  very  iraftcrly,  jm- 
irefllve^  and  fuccefsful  defence  of  thofe  inilitutions.  The  author'a 
tbjeds  are  thus  generally  ftatcd. 

"  The  defign  of  the  few  following  pages,  however,  is  not  tdinutely  to 

lifplay  the  numerous  advantages  of  our  academical  inDitutiont,  which  are 

•  fuflkjenti/ 


{ufficiently  known>  and  have  been  abundantly  praif^^d.  It  is  not  fo  det^tr 
mine  at  what  age  a  youih  (hould  be  placed  in  thefc  feats  of  the  mufes ;  by 
what  chara6ieriitics  h\%  college  and  his  tulor  Qiould  be  cholen;  upon  what 
(bale  piecileiy  hs  e^pences  (hould  be  regulatiod  i  or  to  what  objeds  his 
^fludie's  (hould  be  principally  direded.  For  the  deci/ion  of  points  hkc  thefc 
depends  lefs  upon  general  roles  than  upon  the  circuniftances  of  each  par- 
ticular cafe.  But  it  is  to  refute  fbme  of  the  complainls  and  objections 
which  have  been  lately  and  loudly  urged  againil  this  part  of  our  fy iiem  of 
Kberal  education ;  to  repel  fome  portion  <A' that  obloquy.  Which  muH  al- 
ways impair  the  utility  of  our  colleges  in  proportion  as  it  diminifhes  their 
eftimatitin  Our  univerii ties  have  been  arraigned  as  criminals  at  the  bar  oi 
public  opinion,  and  I  am  of  counsel  for  th  deftndants.  My  talk  is  not  to  (o« 
licit  new  honours,  how  well  foever  they  may  have  been  defcrved,  but  to 
vindicate  a  characler,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  injurioutly  traduced. 
And  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  my  ob  ervatiotn  will  be  made  princi- 

'  pally  with  a  view  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  which  I  am  moft  in- 

timately acquainted:  but  I  doubt  not  the  lifter  univertity  is  equally  in- 
titled  in  every  inflance  to  the  fame  ju ft ification  Qi  apology,  which  I  have  to 
offer  for  the  place  of  my  own  education. 

•  **  Thofe  who  have  made  the  mofl  direct  and  open  attacks  upon  the  diP  , 
"  cipline  and  condvicl  of  our  univerfities  are  Gibbon,  Smith,  and  Knox ;  a 
triumvirate  with  talents  and  indullry  fuffioient  t^mdke  th  ^^sc aflpear  th<  htt^ 
ter  reasm\  but  furely  not  fuflicient  to  overawe  the  whole  literary  world: 
and  the  champion  who  in  the'prefent  inftantie  prcfiimes  \o  enter  the  lifts 
againft  them  places  very  little  reliance  upon  his  pwn  abilities,  but  the  at- 
moft  confidence  in  the  goodne's  of  his  caufe.  God  tuill  /irosfiefthe  right. 
And  with,  truth  and  juftice  in  hi^  favour  he  will  not  acknowledge  any  dtffib 

\  dence  which  he  does  not  feel,  wheti  oppoled  to  the  fneers  of  i\\Q,  historian  of 

the  Roman  Em/iire,  to  the  €X>Id  calculations  of  the  author  '^f  the  IVealtk  of 
Nations,  and  to  the  blunt  honefly  of  the  matter  of  Tun  bridge  fchool.  The 
fir  ft  and  greateft  of  thefe  aliailants  indeed  has  received  from  the  sSeal  and 
'  talents  of  Dr.  Parr  a  refutation  equally  elegant  and  compleat ;  and.  we 
haveorrly  to  lament  that  his.  difquitition  is  too  learned  and  prolbuhd  for  ge- 
neral ufe:  that  it  is  decorated  with  too  much  Greek  for  our  philofophcfs 
of  fafbion.  If  will  be  fufficient  honour  fpr  the  prefent  writer  if  he-can 
mould  thofe  elaborate  arguments  into  a  more  popular  form  ;  and  am  vert  a 
1few  of  thefe  maJy  ingots  into  current  coin.  It  is  not  intended,  however, 
feparately  to  examine  every  fentence  which  appears  to  be  injurious,  and  to 
refute  in  detail  every  polition  of  every  antag(>nift;  for  that  would  require 
volumes  as  large  at  their  own.  But  I  (hall  endeavour  to  reduce  to  fpecific 
obje6iionsor  propolitioni^  the  fubllance  of  what  the(e  authors,  or  men  who 
think  hke  thefe,  have  arged  in  their  writings  or  their  converfation  again  ft 
our  academical  ettablifhments;  and  to  (hew  that  each  of  them  is  either  wholly 
^roundlefs,  or  pretTed  be)ond  what  candour  and  truth  will 'warrant;  that 
it  is  founded  either  on  thofe  imperfe6lions  in  our  univerfities  from  which  no 
inftitution  of  man  has  yet  been  exempt ;  or  upon  thole  occasional  abuies, 
which  wilt  inevitably  happen  while  human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it 
/    ever  yeit  has  been." 

The  objeflipns  principally  anfwered  in  this  defence*  are  thofe 
which  have  been  urged  againfl  the  ufual  mode  of  remunerating  the 
tutors;    againft  the  antiquated   exercifes    preparatory  to  degrees; 
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tgaittft  the  obfoletc  prnrefTnrQiips,  and  the  idleneri  of  public  lec- 
turCTs;  agaiiitl  the  relaxaiion  ut  college  dilbipliiie;  the  luxuties  and 
CxcelTeG  of  the  refidenc  Tcmbtrs  ■,  (he  exitavagant  rxpencc  of  aca> 
demical  education,  and  the  want  of  eictlltnrc  in  their  public  Icr- 
ni'ins.  The  reluiation  of  thefe  obJrclion»  appears  to  us  to  be 
Candid,  libeial,  and  fatisfaflory.  We  think  that  fuch  a  vindication 
wag  wanted,  we  hope  it  may  have  a  favourable  etTt,!^  on  public  opi- 
nion, and  we  arc  certain  it  has  laid  Oiir  univcifities  under  an  in- 
portant  obligation. 

'  We  fhall  here  conclude,  by  congratulating  our  countryman  on  the 
good  cffefls  lilccly  to  refult  from  the  cxtenfive  circulation  of  this, 
work;. we  have  already  declared  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  mnft  judi. 
Cious,  fjfe,  and  praflical  fyflem  of  BritiQi  education  hitherto  pub- 
liQied  :  It  is  a  fyltetn  founded  on  experience,  and  difbted  by  a  vigo* 
rous,  enlightened,  and  pjtriotic  mind.  A  truly  Britifh  fpirit  pervades 
the  tvhule :  it  is  in  ihort  a  work  equally  well  calculated  to  inftrufl 
parent*,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  their  refpci^ive  duties,  and  to  pro- 
pagate t\if  pureft  principles  of  our  Conftitution  in  Church  and  Sute. 
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JSe  Rri  J  5^  a  Near  Oiserotr  te  some  »/"  the  Anrmertrs  tf  the  Carsaiy  Remaris. 
avo.  Pp.  102.  3s,    Hatchard.    180+. 

AFTER  3  filence  of  many  inontlis,  obferved  under  the  flrongeft  proTO- 
catioiis  to  break  it,' and  iherefore  wimderfully  (baraftKrifiic  of  the 
aiithtir's^i'irnfr,  the  Near  Obfe^ver  has,  al  laft,  deigned  to  publiih  what  he 
catls  a  rt'ply  to  lomu  of  theanlwefs  loJiis  (irii  painph'et.  But  whoever  Ihall 
fetik  ill  ifiefe  pages  fur  a  latislafiury  vindication  of  his  former  pofition^  or 
for  any  Ihiiig  like  proiif  of  Ihofe  aJlerlitins,  for  advancing  which  the  Near 
Oh:en-er  was  charged  tvith  wilful  and  deliberate  falleliood,  will  be  egregt- 
oully  dilappointed. '  This  moduli  gentleman,  indeed,  cannot  perfuade  him* 
fe:f,  ihat  thepublic ''condemns  the  lilence  and  difregard  with  which  I 
have  treated  the  loll  v  and  viuletKe  of  lie/actiims  wiiich  have  allailed  me,  or 
that  it  Cijn  bf  expected  at  my  hands  lo  refute  Ihe  abriird  and  ridiculous  ac- 
CiiVat'on  of  calumny  and  mi  Ire  pre  leu  tat  ion,  which  it  has  been  judged  expe- 
dient by  all,  or  for  ail,  of  thefe  tvrilers  to  prefer  againft  me." — Faciiimi,  for- 
footh  !  a  :.iil.i>g  an  ob'curc  and  conlemptible  individual !  How  we  apples 
fwihi !  —It  may  poflTibly  appear  ahmd  and  ri/Uculoui  to  ibis  confident  geiitle- 
tnan  to  deletid  his  verHcily,  when  delibc^rateily  and  formally  imiwaclied,  on 
fpetiljc  faiis'i  but  as  the  pubijc  wilt  probably  not  accede  to  the  juftice  of 
this  remark,  l|iey  will  p:>Hlbly  incline  to  impute  lurh  forbearance  to  inabi'i 
lily.jiid  co'iv't'Ue  I'u.'b  (iit^nce  into  a  lacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  Th»t 
the)  won  Id  do  I'll,  llie  Near  Obferver  himleif,  we  luJpeci,  wasaware;  and 
to  hi-i  dre.^d  on  lliat  acciiunl,  more  than  lo  any  ether  motive,  are  we  dif- 
pcikd  ,<i  alcfibe  the  preleiit  miserable  allempl  to  reply.  We  have  here 
«Ilegj.i..n.s  cojifirinud  by  allegations,  and-exprellions  of  dilbelief  lubliiluted 
iwf  gru!tiit(sQf  (ejeaioii  ihe  whole  convened  in  a /ijle  foturgidj  co'ifu'ed, 
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and  obfcare^  that  U  ii  at  difj^niAg  to  read>  as  it  is  difficntt  to  underlland. 
Mr.  Fitt's  advocates  are  condemned  in  the  ]ump>  for  "  their  own  contra* 
di^lioos,  their  own  inadvertent  confeifions,  their  Own  palpable  frauds,  falfe- 
fcoods^and  evafions,  their  own  intemperate  and  malicious  refentments/'which 
this  writer  is  pleafed  to  call  his  *'  credentials  I'*  who  would  not  think  that 
he  was  here  drawing  a  pidure  of  his  own  pamphlet !     The  atfertions  of  (be 
Plain  Anfwerer,  that  Mr.  Pitt  '*  did  not  feel  a  t'uflicient  delire  to  refume  tha 
reins  of  power  j'*  that  he  "  felt  his-  miAd  relieved  by  the  failure  of  the  ne-\^ 
goliation  for  his  return  to.  office  ;*'  that  "  he  made  a  diftind  offer  to  retain 
bis  lituation  to  the  end  oF  the  war;"  that  he  limited  his  promiie  of  fupport 
to  the  new  miniileis  to  <!  three  conditions;"  thefe,  with  many  «ther  iadts  of  a 
^milar  nature,  which  the  Plain  AnCwerermuii  have  had  means  of  knowings 
Mrhich  the  Near  Obferver  had  not,  the  latter,  without  fcruple,  perempto- 
rily declares  to  be  "  equally  falfe  and  incredible,"  adding  in  ^e  fame  (en*  ^ 
fence,  *•  of  which  (as  a  Near  Oblerver)  I  con'fiderit  as  incumbent  upon  m« 
to  declare  my  total  ignorance,  and  moll  unequivocal  difbelief."    We  hav« 
bete  a  toleVably  good  criterion  for  eliimating  the  grounds  of  this  writer's 
pofitive  affertions ;  for,  after  a  diredt  and  unqualified  charge  of  fa(Qiood,  h« 
avows  his  Mai igfwafice oii  the  fa£ls  which  he  pronounces  to  be  falfe;  and 
even  afiigns  fuch  ignorance  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  charge.     Sureljr 
no  man,  pretending  to  addrefs  the  public,  ever  difplayed  greater  imbecility 
and  greater  alTurance ! 

In  alluding  to  the  fiiuation  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  refig* 
nation,  he  tells  us  of  "  the  victorious  Conful  of  France,  irritated  by  the 
insolent  tone  of  Lord  Grenville's  repulfe,  and  the  dilation  of  thefe  weaf 
mnd  variable  minds**  (forgetting  always  that  Lord  Hawkesbur  Y  and  Mr. 
Adoington  were  then  members  of  the  Cabinet)  *'  which  had  crouched 
to  Barras  and  Reubell^  was  pre;  aring  to  invade  us  with  reveiigeful  arms," 
&c.  This  is  the  place  tooblerve^  that  there  appeurs  to  be  a  kind  of  mWlic 
.  confequencc,  or  talifman,  attached  to  this  charadler  a^  ^  Near  0 bin  vet, 
imparting  the  gift  of  infallibility,  and  extorting  belief  to  ail  its  ailerlions 
without  the  neceflity  of  proof!  It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  obterve  the  puerile 
prefumption  of  this  writer,  who  really  claims  credit  from  his  mere'allump- 
tion  c^  the  title;  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  its  weight  with  a  certain  de- 
fcriplion  of  readers.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  his  perfeverance  in  thus 
fpeaking  with  an  air  of  authority,  with  Mr.  Addington's  dil'avowjal  of 
all  knowledge  of  him  or  his  produdlion,  even  long  afler  the  appearance  of 
the  Curiory  Remarks  ?  In  fa61  he  is  not  a  Near  Obferver,  but,  as  we  truly 
reprefented  him,  a  ^<p<ii>//§^ii/^^/ Obferver. 

In  order  to  blame  Mr.  Pitt's  adminifiration  (of  which  it  mufl  never  be 
forgotten  the  objeds  of  his  panegyric  conflituted  a  part)  he  audacioufTy 
Hates  the  rufitmt  of  the  treaty  of  El  jirisch  as  a  crime  little  fhort  of  deliberate 
murder;  and  renders  the  minifters  of  that  day  refponiible  for  all  the  blood 
that  was  fhed  after  the  renewal  of  hoiiilities  in  Egypt.  And  this  is  ad- 
_^  vanced  in  the  triumphant  tone  of  exultation.  But  his  prejudice,  or  rather 
bis  malice,  renders  him  (b  blind,  that  he  cannot  perceive  that  the  whole  of 
bis  argument  is  founded  on  a  falfe  bafis;  'as  we  fhall  endeavour  to  fliew  in 
a  few  words.  It  has  totally  efcaped  him  tliat  the  roiniliers  could  not  pof- 
fibly  forefee  that  an  officer,  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  government  tocon;* 
elude  any  treaty  whatever  with  the  French  General,  (and  here  let  us  ob* 
ferve  that  we  do  not  Boean  to  cafl  the  fmalleli  reflection  on  Sir  S)  dney 
Smithy  but  merely  to  liate  a  plain  ^Q)  (hould  conclude  fuch  a  treaty  ae  tnat 
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£1  Arifch.    They  fent  out  ordftn  to  their  connsnclcn  to  (ivn  no  coa- 
lition with  Kleber  which  Ihould  provide  for  the  unconditionml  fcium  ol 
i  Fi'ench  troops  to  Europe.    The  only  quellion  ihen  to  be  decided  it ; 


order,  in  the  oicum Dance*  under  which  it  wu  mode,  right 
wrong !  We  beliei'c,  the  Near  Obfervu  ii  the  only  mui  in  hii  Ma- 
fly's  dominiom,  who,  being  duly  acquainted  with  liwre  circumftancei. 


luld  lay  it  was  wrong.  Buniiapute  was  then  about  lo  make  a  laJl  de- 
Efale  effort  for  the  recovefy  of  the  Milanefc,  and  for  the  defeat  of  tlio 
iiflriaTis ;  and  all  his  exertions  were  inadequate  lo  mile  an  army  ^fulB- 
;nlly  formidable  for  ihe  accompli  lb  meni  of  hit  objedl.  We  are  not  here 
Jging  by  the  efecr,  for  it  is  notorious  that  had  General  Melai  done  hi* 
ily  the  military  glory  »f  the  Corfican  ufurper  had  been  at  an  end  ;  io- 
ed  but  lor  the  accidental  arrival  of  one  of  the  generals  from  Egypt  tlie 
r^  day  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French  army  liad  been  certainly 
fcated.     Would  it  not  then  have  been  madneli  in  uur  roinillers,  an  an 

the  ^rolTell  treachery  to  our  allies,  the  Auflriann,  to  fuffer  a  veteran 
my  ol  40,(X)0  men  to  be  landed  in  France,  in  order  to  flrenglhen  the 
my  of  Buonaparte  f  t)h!  but  \'ayfi  this  fagaciouf  obferver,  Kleber  waa 
raged  beyond mcafure  at  Buonaparte,  and  lb  were  hi<  troops;  and  Ihe 
nfequence  of  their  return  would  have  been  reflflBnce  to  his  "  grert  ts»r- 
i:nn"  and  "  to  difpute  his  new  and  tottering  authority."  Nay  more; 
if  the  Lte  niinill<;rs  had  permitted  Egypt  to  be  delivered,  Europe  bad 
en  favcd ;  and  if  Kleber  had  returned  to  Fraitce,  Buonaparte  could 
iver  have  feen  Marengo.''  But  "  all  this,''  he  adds,  "  no  doubt  Is  pure 
iliceand  tnirreprefehtation."    No,  but  it  ii  all  ignorance  and  falfliood. 

this  would  have  been  the  conrequence  of  the  return  of  the  troopt  tw 
ance  al  that  period,  how  happt;ncd  it  that  when  tbey  did  return,  under 
cumdances  of  flill  greater  aggravalifin,  difcomfilod,  'defeated,  by  an  in- 
'jor  fu.cc,  and  their  \a^  glory  tarniflied  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  they  did 
<t  refeni  tl;e  bafe  irentiiery  of  iheir  leader,  and  hurl  Ihe  bloody  vfurper 
>]»  bis  throne?  We  believe  that  on  rheir  rt'lurn  to  France  the  lame  fcene 
juld  have  been  repealed  at  Pari!  whiih  had  been  before  exhibited  at 
liro  afier  their  return,  defeated  and  dilgraced,  ftom  the.fhallered  walls  of 
:ra.  They  would  have  fung  tp,  ira,  they  would  have  Iwallowed  com- 
imejils  for  iheir  vicmies,  would  have  been  crowned  wiih  laurel  for  their 
iquestff  EjrypI,  and  would  h:ivu  joined  the  army  the  next  day.  While 
leber,  if  he  had  been  refractory,  would  hitve  experit-'ntcd  Ihe  fate  of 
chegru,  or  Moreau.  The  condufl  of  the  army  during  the  whnle  of  this 
ange  revolution  warnnU  this  inference.  Wiih  what  conlillcncv  Ihe  Ob- 
ver  can  contend  that  «ur  army  in  Egypt  could  have  fuccelslully  com- 
ted  the  fuperior  crmy  of  the  French,  if  thei  had  met  on  the  plains  of 
arengo,  when  he  reprerentt  their  vidlories  in  Egypt  as  .ilmoil  miiaculou), 

account  ol'  the  infcrior ily  of  Iheir  numbers,  we  know  not.  A^  it  was, 
3  French;  thouj^h  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  hard-lought  day,  ob- 
ned  Ihe  vidory  ;  and  how,  by  adding  lo  their  numbers  cimfiderably  more 
in  lo  ihofe  of  oi>r  allies,  the  viflory  could  have  been  rendered  lels  diffi- 
ll  lo  the  French,  with  all  our  admiration  of  tlie  (ondufl  and  courage  of  ■ 
r  gallant  countrymen,  we  are  really  unable  to  coiiceivci 
Our  readers  muft  be  aware,  that  the  rnptureof  the  convention  of  LI  Arifch 
inot  pclfibly  be  urged  as  a'grouhri  of  accutstiun  agaiull  minilLers,  who 
iild  not  poflrbly  lii'.ow  or  fupj-ofe  that  it  had  taken  place  when  lliey  ilToed 
:ir  ordeit  to  lioid  Keith;  but  their  rigid  attention  to  honour  and  good 

gith 
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feith  mud  be  allowed  hy-  every  impartial  maiij,  m  fendifig  out  couoier-or- 
ders,  and  in  ratifying  the  tceaty^  the  moment  tbey  werje  apprifed  of  its 
having  been  made,  though  without  any  authority  whatever  froni  them,  and 
contrary  to  their  wiflies.  However  malice  may  labour  to.  pervert,  or  fo- 
ph iitry  feek  to  miiireprefedt,  thefe  plain  tacts,  they  mufl  (peak  home  to 
every  man's  underflanding,  not,  according  to  this  Obferver,  as  "a  de* 
fence  or  a  defiance,  and  a  iblemu  mockery,"  but  as  plain,  poOtive,  unfb^ 
phifticated  proofs  of  the  wildom  and  integrity  of  minifters. 
.  We  had  marked  various  palfages  of  this  reply  for  remark  and  expofure, 
but  we  rouil  confine  ourieives  to  a  few  of  them.  It  will  be  recotieded, 
4hat  the  Near  Obferver  was  accufed  by  us,  and  by  others^  and  (hat  «»  t^ 
4t€st  authofity,  with  wilful  and  dell  berate -fahhood,  in  aderting  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Greuville  had  given  Mr.  Addington  a  fpecific  promife  of  uncon- 
ditional fupport.  Our  readers  fi^ali  now  fee  his  anfwer  to  this  direct  and 
lerious  charge,  which  forms  not  the  leaft  carious  part  of  liis  new  produc- 
tion, and  aAbrds  a)i  admirable  (pecimen  of  his  honefly. 

.  "  It  is  beneath  my  care  to  expofe  all  the  cavil  and  qhrcanery  which  have 
Jbeen  oppofed"  (is  dired  and  unqualified  contradidtion  to  be  called  cdvil 
and  chicanery  ?)  "  to  the.Aatement  of  the  Cuxfory  Remarks,  with  refped  to 
jthe  ihectjic  terras  of  the  promife  of  '  constant,  adtive,  and  zealdus  fup- 
port. It  is  acknowledged  that  Lord  Grenville  repeated  ti^e  words  in  the 
JHoufe  of  Lords.'*  Here  we  mufl  flop  with  our  qaoiation,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe the  defpicable  artifice  by  which  this  Obferver  attempts  to  impofe  upon 
liie  public.  He  would  fain  make  his  readers  believe  that  Lord  Greiiviite 
had  judiiied  his  adertion  by  a  fpeech  jn  the  Houfe,  It  becomes  neceiiijiry 
then  to  re*(late  that  afreftion,*  and  to  re-quole  his  Lordtbip's  words,  that 
our  riders  may  have  the  queilion  plainly  before  them.  We  firft  cite  the 
*<»  Curfory  Remarks."  "  I  muft  take  upon  me  to  aver  that  his  Mujcfty's 
inod  gracious  offer  of  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Addington  could  not  have 
been«  and  was  not  definitively  accepted,  until  a  solemn  fluthentur  pledge  of 
honour  had  been  given  by  the  tale  minifters  for  their  "constant,  ac- 
tive^ AND  ZBALous  SUPPORT;**  I  do  ajreit  that  Mr.  Pitt  d\A  Lord 
Grenville  did  facredly  and  iblemnly  enter  into  this  exact  engagetntniy  and 
imhis precis f  form  of  words »^  This  aifertion  is  fo  plain  and  unequivpcal, 
that  no  one  can  poflibly  miilake  its  meaning.  Now  it  has  been  moll  pofi- 
tively  contradided  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lor<l  Grenville,  and,  there- 

.fore,  by  all  the  rules  of  argument  and  of  common  {q]\{'q,  it  behoved  the  Ob- 
ferver to  fupport  his  alfertion  by  pro^,  and  not  by  another  alfertion  devoid 
of  proof.     How  he  has  done  this  we  ftiall  fee,  after  we   have  given  Lord 

,GrenviUe*s  words,  to  (hew  how  the  acknowledgment  to  which  the  author 
refers  will  bear  him  out  in  his  inference.     His  Lordfhip  reprefented,  (in 

.  the  fpeech  adverted  to)  thcj  minifters  as  men  **  who  had  both  publicly  and 

,  privately  profellfd  their  intention  of  continuing  to  acl  upon  the  fame  ge- 
neral (yltem  as  their  predecelfors;"  and  as  such,  his  Lord Qiip  declared,  they 
fliould  have  his  "  conftant,  a6tive,  and  zealous  fupport/'  Now  fb  far 
from  an  unqualified,  unconditional  promife,  we  here  fee  the  qualification, 
ih^  condition,  fpecifical !y  annexed  to  it.  Such  is  f he  psoof.  of  the  <r;c^jf/ e»- 
gagement  which  his  Lordlhip  is  laid  to  have  contijckd  !  Wu  now  pro- 
ceed with  our  quotation:  **  The  Plain  Anfwerer  j.rf tends,  dial  the  pro- 
miie  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  part,  was  not  only  /pecific,  bat  that  he  guarded  it 
with  a  triple  hedge  of  precaution  and  lecurity/'  **  I  do  indeed  think  it 
wy  duty,"  to  do  what  ?  to  pr^e  the  faliliood  of  this  llatement,  and  the 

truth 
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ofilivan?  No,  but,  ftH-footh !  "  (o  proteH  againft  thii  cirrvmftaim 
e  Datement;  but  thJL  will  nol  invalidate  the  admilTioB  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
lei,  tl)atB  fpei'ific  pledge  wasabioJuttrl^  given.  This  I  inlilt  upon  vn\y 
ly  own  j  lift  ficBtion,  for  it  i*  of  little  ton.eqiieiice,  among  men  (.fhonour, 
ber  an  engagement  be  formal  or  implied ;  Mr.  Pill's  panegyric  was  it- 
promile  of  luppi>it."  Never  (nti;]y  was  the  public  infuilcd  with  fucb 
:b«d  Ihuffling,  fuch  mi  e,-able  evalion,  fuch  paltry  eijuivocalion  a*  (his. 
,i\\  politively  alTeil*,  that  an  exact  engagemaii  wat  entered  inio,  and  in 
KhefoTttt  ifvxrds  qiioled  by  hinUelf;  and,  when  attacked  for  taliliood, 
nfoundsa  j^rF^jHa/^ar/mofa  ra>i/j/iDbi/ pledge,  with  a  iftcijie  pltAgt 
>ut  any  condiiion»,  and  then  reprelenls  it  as  a  mattRr.of  little  conle- 
ce  whether  the  engagement  WM/tr^l  or  imp&i/;  that  in,  whether  h* 
:lf  rpoke  iruii  oi/aiiiatj;  for,  if  ihe  pledge  wai  only  imklitd,  he  wa> 
inly  gu'l'y  rXfahhuod.  The  ridiculous  allertion,  that  Mr.  Pill's  panegy- 
vas  itfelfa  promife  of  fiipport  ii  mod  conlemptible ;  iflhat  wer« 
a!e,  Mr.  Fox's  panegyric,  for  he  too  panegyrized  Mr.  Addington  when 
ft  Cdme  into  power,  wa«  alfo  a  promife  of  fiipport ;  and  we  wonder 
1  (hat  the  Near  Obferver  has  not  reproached  him  with  the  breach  of  it. 
rondufion  of  hii  defence  sgaiiiH  this  charge  itai  curious  as  the  relh 
At  to  the  eralive  And  litigious  propolitinnt  of  the  P.  A.  and  olhen, 

unqualihed  and  unconditional  promifei,"  let  the  condud  of  the  new 
(lers  be  what  it  would,  "  they  are  wholly  out  of  the  queliion,  and 
learning  is  inapplicable  and  pedantic."  So  that  when  a  man  is  re- 
irhed  with  a  breach  of  promife,  and,  in  liit  defence,  he  urges  a  violation 
e  condition  on  which  that  promife  was  given,  his  plea  isruajiw  and 
DDs!  Admirable  logician!  "  There  i«  not  an  expreffion,'' he  adds, 
the  C.R.  which  can  be  tortured  into  a.  defira  to  hold  Mr.  Pilt  and 

Grenville  to  the  letter  of  their  engagement,  or  to  claim  more  than  tts 
»nd  hbcral  confiruflion.  That  interpretation  I  fiill  contend  for;  1 
der  Ihem  at  engaged  by  their  promil'e,  and  folemnly  pledged  as  men 
inour,  and  as  men,  for  a  fincere  difpofition  and  intention  to  give  general 
orl,  fricndlhip,  and  affiftance," — that  is,  whether  Xhc gtnttal  s^'sum,  the 
lit  of  which  was  the  i^cific  cmdimn  of  Ihe  promiled  llipport,  was  pur- 
or  not'  Mod  hatmiabla, casuist!  But,  if  there  be  any  meaning  tn  this 
1/  tmstmciim  o{  his,  it  muft  mean,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville, 
i;h  bound  lofupportMr.  Addington  generally,  were  certainly  at  liberty 
Ipofe  him  when  they  ferioully  difapproved  of  any  meafure  of  hit  admi- 
Uion.  And,  indeed,  his  remarks  on  Lord  Grenvdle's  oppofition  to  the 
an  convention  prove  this  to  be  his  meaning.  How  then  will  our  read- 
me furprifed  to  hear  the  fame  writer,  and  in  the  fame  pamphlet,  declare, 
im  firmly  perfuaded  that  there  is  no  mrsaca  termini'  (fureiv  his  own  Uain- 
lere  is  inapjilkaUc  and /«ti/«/iV^  "  between  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  I'upport, 
his  hofliliiy  to  goi'ernment;  and,  1  ma<I  fay,'  no,  election  between  hit 
ance  and  the  very  word  f])ecies  of  hofliltty.''  Sack  is  his  dcfire  to  hold 
Pitt  to  rie&(«rof  his  engagement,  fuch  his  notion  of y^V  and /i^rd/con- 

r,  Pitt's  conduA  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion  is  here  again  cenfur^d  with 
;  virulence,  and  Ihe  judicious  obfervalions  on  it,  in  the  Plain  Anfwer, 
with  the  ufual  modelly  and  veracity  of  this  writer,  termed  "  Jacabin  Jar- 
But  on  that  fubjefl  we  have  already  faid  fo  much,  in  our  review  of 
liferent  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  upon  it,  that  it  is  needlefs 
d  one  fyllal}le  to  our  pafl  commcnls.    Ail  the  Obleiver's  remarks  on 
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the  Plain  Ajifwer  afe  dif^inguifhed  by  the  fame  virulence,  defcending  even 
to  the  lowell  Icurrility,  and  by  the  fame  perverfion  of  truth  It  having 
been  laid  in  the  latter,  that  150  members  refified  a  motion  of  Mr  Pitt's  one 
day,  and.  adopted  it  tlie  nextj  without  afligning  the  fmalleft  rea'bn  for  the 
change, — a  plain  fa6t,  on  wb*ch  v\»e  commented  at  the  time,  and  which  it 
notorious  to  the  whole  world,  the  Obferver  taxes  him  with  calumny  and  /m- 
Jiudencct  and  ferioudy  charges  him  with  "  a  most  deliberate  libel  on  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Houfe  of  Commons/*  He  attempts  to  repel  the  f()rce  of  the 
obfervalion,  by  statnig,  that  they  voted  6ne  day  on  amere.point  of  order, 
»nd  the  next  an  the  principi^^  of  the  motion.  But  all  the  Parlamentary  re« 
portit,  unfortunately,  give  the  lie  to  his  a!ri^rtion. 

The  Obferver  exprelTes  a  wifli  to  fee  Mr.  Pitt  in  power,  but,  strange  lo 
fay,  fccond  toMr.  Addinelon!  But  there  are  (bme  of  his  obfervat  ions  an- 
nexed to  the'expredion  ot  this  wiQi,  to  which  we  are  happy  in  being  able 
•most  cordially  to  concur,  • 

•*  I  acknowledge,  as  a  part  of  my  own  liberty,  the  free  prerogative  of^ the 
Cfown,  to  place  him  (Mr.  Pitt)  and  every  other  of  its  fubjedls  in  that  fitua- 
tion  where  his  virtues  or  abilities  may  be  most  ufeful  to  the  state.  I  fay  of 
my  own  liberty,  for  I  would  have  it  c'early  and  distinclly  understood,  that 
if  my  LoftD  Grenville,  or  anv  other  family  of  better  preten  lions/'  {a>e, 
and  we  3vill  add,  or  any  union  oi  families,  interests,  or  parties,)  **  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  didating  to  the  Sovereign  the  choice  of  his  .Ministers,  the  liberty  of 
the  fubje6t  would  be  as  completely  overwhelmed  as  the  privilege  of  the  King.  ^ 
It  is  our  right,  and  at  this  mtment,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  our  rights,  to 
have  our  affairs  administered  by  thofe  men  whom  the  King  indicates — by 
thofe  whom  he  loves  and  trusts— by  tlrofe  who  will  be  content  to  be  his 
fervants,  not  his  masters  and  our$." 

Entertaining  thefe  fentiments,  existing  circumstances  ^ord  him  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  the  application  of  his  theory,  of  which,  if  he  would  not 
bave  his  (incerity  doubtt^d,  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himfelf.  His  attack  on 
Mr.  Windham's  condud  in  oppofing  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  rti  lament- 
ing the  renewal  of  hoitilities,  is  moit  impotent,  though  the  (ketch  which  he 
Jias  given  of  that  gentleman's  private  charadier  (father  indeed  intended  to 
fatirize  others  than  to  panegyrize  him,  and  proceeding  more  from  malevo- 
lent rage,  than  from  a  lifenle  of  juliice)  is  ably  drawn. 

His  repetition  of  the  fallhood,  proved  to  be  fuch  J>y  the  faithful  records 
of  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Addingtoa  gave  no  hopes  of  the  stability  of  the  late 
peace,  is  a  ftretch  of  impudence,  alnioll  unparallelled,  in  tfie  hillory  of  con- 
troverfial  writing.  He  inffers  no  opportunity  to  efcape  of  venting  his  ran- 
cour again  ft  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  manner  which  (hews,  with  a  fbroe  almofl  ex)ual 
to  mathematical  demonftration,  that  it  originates  in'alow  and  felfifti  mo^ 
tive.  Where  mortiHcation  and  difappoinlment  have  been  experienced  by 
a  little  mind,  all  puSlic  conlidcrations  are  made  to  yield  to  self,  which  ^ 
thenceforth  becomes  the  ruling  principle,  and  ihefecret  motive,  of  the  moft 
bafe,  malicious,  and  un; principled  holtility.  After  praifing  Mr.  Addington 
for  having  '*  chtcketi  iha  ardour,  and  i/ridler!  the  enthuHafm  of  the  country,** 
he  exclaims,  in  the  Ipirit  wi^icli  we  have  marked,  "  bow  different  fiora' 
thofe  unfortunate  and  guilty  tnnes,  which  fome  of  us  may  remember,  when 
adi  contented  and  alienated  people  ie!t  (omething  confoling  in  the  public 
calamities,  from  the  mortification  of  infolence  and  pride,  ^d  the  humilia- 
tion of  arroa;aut  and  odious  authority  !'*  That  he  fo  felt  we  can  eafily  be- 
lieve, adingy  as  he  evidently  does,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  de« 
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Bat  hov*  does  he  recnnctic  bit  repmbalion  orUiit  "*/mw  «m<{«- 
riiy,"  with  his  airertion  of  "  the  moll  valuable  of  our  tigbln,  to  have  our  «f^ 
fairs  nil  mini  fie  red  by  ihofe  men  wtxim  the  Kinj;  indicate!,"  tince  thit  autho- 
rity_  was  ceruinly  indieated  by  the  KiQg,  and  his  Majclly  u  certainly  tnaltd 
the  [Mirrori  by  whom  it  W3«  excrciledf  Or. how  doe*  he  reconcile  the 
triumph,  tVoni  felfifh  molivei,  al  luuioiwl  difalter,  with  hit  prnfelliont  of 
loyally  to  his  Stivereijfn ?  He  will  have  time,  before  the  appearnnre  of  bis 
next  edition,  tu  digdt  thefe  quelltonr,  if  not  to  atifwer  them;  and  ptiflibly 
may  (hen  be  induced  to  favour  readers  of  plain  common  fen  e  with  a  glol* 
fary  to  enable  tbera  to  underliand  hii  expreOinni,  fome  of  yhich  are,  no 
doubt,  the  quinleTence  of  eleiriint  writing.  For  inliaiice,^"  witboul  quef- 
tion  thcle  orders"  (to  Lord  Keilh,  to  prevent  the  French  anny  in  Egypt 
frrim  returning  In  Europe,  bilt  as  priliiners  of  war)  "  were  of  the  very  itim- 
nalesienee  and  luilimedifhit  of  impolicy  and  imprudence,  as  the  defence  of 
them  is  the  very  eaivt  marluum,»iid  tediMattntahfutdity  and  fulQiood."  p  18. 
— "  I  will  not  alk  the  Plain  AnfweMr  to  b'ulh  upon  thin  ociafiim,  (or  he 
has  feen  Pharfalia,"  f.  66.^"  abforbed  in  tryptngamic  coa'ilions"— "  (he 
brightbit  pebble  of  (bat  coii(u:ed  Mulalc  palthwork  of  parties."  p,  69.— 
"  Slime  heneRt  mtgit  iave  df lived  {torn  his  fervices."  pi7l.— '■  My  anfwer 
inuft  neccHarilj  be  concife,  bul  I  hnpe  //  vjili  it  ailt  lo  avoid  oblcurity." 
But  enough,  we  now  conlign  th^  Near  Oblerver  to  hi*  own  meditations, 
and  to  the  public  judgment,  with  this  adnioniiion  from  another  controver- 
fialill,  whofe  violence  he  may  im  lale,  but  whofe  ^iliiiei  he  can  never 
hope  lo  rival — "  Ceafe  viper,  you  bite  againlt  a  file." 

OBsetvalimi  ra  ihe  Im^toHct  ^  a  tliiel  adhtrenct  r*  ^  Navigaiimi  Laws  ^ 

Great  Biitain.     Mvo.     Pp.16.      Printed  by  Davifon,  ^.ombard-rtreel. 

While  Friars.     1801. 
Ex/rart/fsm  the  MinuKi  ^  ike  Piceerdings  rf lie  Sxieiy  ^  Ship  Oimiers  ^  Great 

Britain,  inHituted  at  London,  A.  D.  Itl02.     Svu.     Pp.  12.     Printed  by 

Davilbn.  1804. 
IN  our  lall  Number  we  reviewed  a  very  able  pamphlet  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
on  the  very  important  fubjeft  of  the  navigation  laws,  to  which  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indifpulahly  indebttid  for  her  maritime  and  commt^rcial  greatnefs, 
andconfequenllyjinagreatmearure,  for  her  independence  as  a  nation.  The 
firfl  of  the  two  tra^s  now  before  us,  relates  to  the  fame  topic,  and  en- 
forces the  neceffily  of  a  ftrid  adherence  lo  thelie  laws,  fiom  which  of  late 
years.  Tome, deviations  have,  fur  lemporaiy  purpofes,  been  made.  It  was 
printed,  as  it  a[)peara  by  the  title-page,  thiet  years  ago,  hut  it  never  fell 
tnto  oi)r  hands  tilt  (he  other  dav.  It  briefly  Irai'es  the  origin  of  our  naviga- 
tion laws  from  the  early  period  of  (he  reign  of  our  lecond  Richard,  to  the 
palling  of  Lord  Liverpool's  afi,  generally  called  the  Navigation  A&,  from 
(he  comprehenfivenefs  of  its  provifions.  It  appears  manifelt  to  us.  that  for 
no  purpofe  either  of  revenue,  or  of  political  accommodation  to  olher  llalei, 
Aiould  we  depart  from  the  ftricl  principle  of  thole  laws;  but,  (hat  fpeciat 
care  fliould  be  taken  Ihat  we  Ihould  carry  on  our  own  trade  in  our  own  Ihipi, 
and  give  every  polGble  encouragement  lo  filheries  of  every  defcription. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepell  regret,"  fays  the  author  of  the  Oblervaliont, 
"  the  SHIPPING  INTEREST  of  thii  country  obferve,  (hat  the  fufpenlion  of 
the  navigation  laws,  during  the  lalt  two  years,  has  already  been  attended 
with  ferious  inconvenience  and  lofs  ;  and  they  fear  the  continuance  of  it, 
unlefs  thofe  lawi  are  again  fpeedily  permitted  to  have  their  free  and  natu- 
ral 


ral  operation ;  and  if,  by  new  regulations,  or  by  any  further  relaxation  of  the 
prefent  navigation  laws,  new  ^nd  foreign  cpmpetitors  (hould  be  admitted  to 
ihare  in  the  advantages  refulting  from  tbetn,  they  apprehend  that  the  mari- 
time fpirit  of  the  country  wilLdecline;  that  the  capitalof  Bkitish  own- 
ers will  lie  unemployed,  or  be  employed  ufelefsly,  while  the  shipping  of 
Grbat  Bkitajn  will  lie  rotting  in  her  harbours,  and  her  Teamen  emigrate 
to  foreign  countries  in  fearch, of  employment ;  it  is,  therefore,  part ipularljr 
at  this  time  the  intereft  of  Great  Bhitain,  and  the  duty  of  her  govern- 
ment, to  encourage  her  maritime,  purfuits.  The  events  of  the  late  war  fhevr 
Ibat  many  nations  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  luperiority  we  bave  gain- 
ed by  our  carrying  trabe,  sind  that  they  are  ready  to  uie  every  e0brt  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  navigation,  and  to  rival  us,  if  poillble,  on 
our  native  element.  To  countera6t  thefe  efibrts  with  fucceis.  we  muil  not 
lofe  the  recollediion,  that,  without  an  exteniive  naval  commerce,  carried  on 
in  British  bottoms,  we  Can  neither  rear  nor  retain  our  feamen,  thf 
grand  fupport  of  our  prefent  pre-eminence,  nor  preferve  our  country  from 
falling  even  below  the  level  of'  furrounding  nations.  ... 

We  tru/l  this  truth  will  never  be  lotl  tight  of  for  a  moment ;  but  that  ia 
ibis  refpecl,  as  in  moll  others,  we  may  ever  continue  to  walk  in  the  good 
old  path  of  our  anceftors.     The  alTociation  of  owners  of  Britilhboilt  Qiips,^ 
for  the  prelervation  of  their  rights,  recommended  at  the  clofe  of  this  tradt, 
vras  formed  in  1802;  and  the  (iecond  pamphlet  before  us  contains  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  March  ]804'.     It  there 
appears  that  they  had  applied  to  the  King's  mfnlilers  to  prevent  any  direct 
tax  upon  Ihippjog,  as  having  a  tendency  to  add  materially  to  the  didrelTes 
alread;f  experienced  by  the  Shipping. Intere/l.     To  this  part  of  the  fubje6l 
we  have  not  paid  fufficient  attention  to  enable  ixs  to  fpeak  with  deciiion,  on 
jthe  policy  or  impolicv  of  fuch  a  tax.     But,  from  the  cakxi  and  temperate 
language  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  arguments,  we 
have  but  little  doubt  that  they  bad  good  grounds  for  their  application^  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fuccefsful.    They  here  complain  ox 
the  continued  fufpenfion  of  the  Navigation- A 6t,  and  of  the  emigration  of 
our  feaaien,  many  of  whom  they  ilate  to  be  in  the  fer  vice  of  the  American 
States,  or  in  that  of  our  enemy.    This  furely  is  an  objedofraoft  ferious 
confideration,  and  we  agree  with  the  (liip-owners  in  thinking,  that  a  necel- 
£ty  fubfitls  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  IheadUal  flate  of  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain.     Their  Committee  alio  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  inconvenience  arifing  to  the  Ihip-owners,  from  the  obliga- 
tion imp9fed  upon  them  to  take  out  licences,  and  give  bi)nds  to  the  Com- 
tnillioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  on  account  of  the  parliculir  conHrudlon  of  their 
fiiips.     In  their  petition  to  the  Board,  they  ind.cated  a  means  by  wljch  (his 
inconvenience  might  be  removed,  and  without  any  injury  to  the  revenue ; 
but  the  Board  rejeded  (he  prayer  of  their  petition.     Some  other  gfievances 
of  inferior  moment  occupied  tho  attention  of  the  CommiUee,  who  adopt- 
ed the  neceifary  nieafu  cs  fo;  removiiVjx  them.     The  thanks  of.  ihe  Society 
wcffe,  mod  properly,  voied  to  Lord  Slii  [field,  for  his  LordlLiji's  paniphltt  re- 
viewed in. our  laft  Nuniher.    ^This  a.'f'iiation  appears  to  us  likely  t(<  be  pro- 
ductive of  much,  g^od,  by  watchinjr  over  one  of  the  moR  important  interetti 
of  the  country,  ajid  bjr*  calling  the  attention  of  the  K-ginatu.e  and  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  any  attempt  that  may  be  aiadc  to  trench  upon  the  principles  or  fjflcni 
of  oar  navigalicfn  lawi. 

Th 


OKIGINftL  CXITICItU; 


Itllen  if  VaUritts  an  the  Stale  if  FartUi,  the  ITar,  ih  VJmllttr  S)nim,  *«i 


HESE  letlers,  whith  wer«  originally  publiflicd  in  "  73r  Times."  ire 
:tly  devoted  l<i  the  moll  unqualitied  and  indilcriminale  cnmmendaiiimi 
helale  minillers,  and  tri  the  violent 'abu.e  of  ibeir  opponent*.  Fr-e* 
L  of  difcuffion,  that  is  of  the  public  cinduii  of  public  men.  bait  ever  beeo 
wed-bv  [he  tavf  and  by  the  cuftom  (if  thii  countr)',  and  wu  trull  ever 

be  alio  wet],  rubje^  onl}  to  fuch  lefiiifliim*  as  die  luw  impolies,  and  ai 
!:ncy  prefcr.ibes.  But  Tome  of  the  abjie  lieic  exieed;  all  bounds  both 
»w  alid  of  decency;  for  inftance*  the  Grenville  \iatty  are  di-iirbtrd  in 

following  language.  "Thai  de'i^mte  fa^ion  v\ho  Mould  IfII  iheir 
ntry,  trample  on  (heir  king;  who  would  invite  (he  enemy  lo  our  lliores) 

(from  my  hearl  I  believe)  would,  [o  promote  thiir  'elfilh  endt,  ende^ 
r  to  give  him  polTenion  of  the  kingdom,  &c.''  This  in  (he  very  acm* 
:alumny  and  fallliood.  Mr.  Pitt's  admin  ill  ration  (oo  comes  in  Cot  its 
e  of  abufe,  the  author  forgetting,  like  fome  other  W:  iters  on  the  lame 
,  that  the  very  men  whom  he  fo  extravagantiv  pruiles,  were  niembt-r*  of 

Of  the  accuracy  of  his  political  llatements  a  competent  idea  may  ba 
led  from  this  obfervatiun.  "The  projet:1  of  Lifle  had  defined  and  li- 
^  the  demand!  of  Eng'and.  That  we  obiained  ieriei  tc  mi  than  this 
efl  contained,  is  a  matter  of  furprile,  and  cc-rlainly  ought  to  be  plaix'd 
le  credit  ofminifleri."  If  all  their  credit  accountscontiliorrucli  ilemi, 
!hem  be  call  up  and  the  total  will  be  found  Zeiv.  We  Ibewed,  .in  our 
number,  that  the  terms  ol  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  ^w  than  thole 
heprojeClof  Lille,  in  exaClly  the  lame  pro]Mrtion  as  rtte  arc  better  than 

How  much  do  weak  advocati'shurt  even  a  go  dcau.e!  We  Hiull  now 
bit  ^i/mar  verlus  Near  Oijrtw.— Valerius  I,j(jui(ur.  "Thai  (he 
;e  of  Amiens  ftiould  not  prove  alafting  prace,  was  what  no  politician 

ever  cxifted  could  poflibly  have  ioteleen." — Near  Obferver  relpondet. 
Whoever,  wi(h  all  thefe  documints  before  him,  could  confide  in  the 
i(ion  of  (he  late  peace  was  Na(ure's  fool  ai^d  not  (he  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer's."  According  to  this  li-nlence,  Valerjus  is  Nature's  fool; 
certainly  we  are  one  of  (he  polidcians,  who,  whether  we  ever  txineii 
ot,  did  forofee  and  foretell  thai  Ihe  peace  ol  Amiens  would  mit  be  k 
ng  peace.  We  oven  oflered,  on  the  lignature  of  the  delirjitive  treaty, 
be  conjideration  of  one  thousand  guineas,  to  pay  a  guinita  a  day  lo  lonf 
le  peace  Jliould  iali. 

'e  were  happy  in  finding  one  declaration  in  which  we  could  heartily    , 
e  with  our  author ;  "  No  man  verled  in  our  conDilution,  will  deny  that 
ihe  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Kikg  to  appoint  his  own  fervants." 
within,  the  laft  week  we 'really  were  iimple  enough  to  believe  that 

point  To  plain  there  could  not  he  two  opinions  in  (he  kingdom !  It  is 
>II  needless  to  add,  (hat  thefe  letters  are  neither  remai  kable  for  exloit 
ulilkal  fbreGght,  acutenefs  of  iiiteUe£l,  ur  brilliancy  of  talent. 
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FoUtia.  ^y 

The  Day  rf  Alarm ;  being  m /iro^essive  Viev}  tf  the  Spirit  emJ  Designs  of  the 
leading  Men  in  France,  brfore  and  during-,  the  fVar,  and  princt/tally  since  th 
Feace,  exhibiting  the  Plans  and  Maxims  adopted  in  their  Councils^  respecting 
fireign  States »  IVith  Animadversions  vpm  the  Allegations  of  Ftench  IVriters 
against  the  Government  and  Pdbple  of  Great  Britain,  and  Historical  Strictures 
m  the  Conduct  rf  the  French  in  their  Intercourse  v>ith  other  Nations.  &V9. 
Pp.  178.     48.     Hatchard.     180S. 

WHOEVER  confiders  altenUvely,  and  duly  appreciates,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  £urope,  muft,  indeed,  regard  this  as  "  the  Day  of  Alarm  \^  and  the 
author  of  the  trad  before  us  appears  To  to  have  confideried  and  fo  to  have 
appreciated  that  (late.     Hence  his  arguments  as  to  the  extent* of  prefent 
danger,  his  aifignment  of  the  caufes  which  have  produced  it,  and  his  notions 
of  the  confequences  refulting  from  it  are  generally  corredl.     This  *'  View," 
fuch  as  it  is  ilated  in  his  title  page,   is  tolerably  comprelienfive ;  and  his 
examination  of  the  analogy,  fo  much  the  boafl  ot  Frenchmen,  between  an- 
cient Rome  and  Carthage,  and  modern  France  and  Great  Britain,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  his  judgment.     He  has  taken  up  the  fubject  in 
rather  a  new  light,  has  (hew.n  that  it  is  replete  with  ufeful  indrudion  for 
ourfelves;  that  the  com  pari  Ton,  degrading  to  us,  as  it  appears  to  the  Freticb, 
Is,  when  deeply  invefiigated,  very  far  from  difgraceful  to  our  national  cha- 
rader;  and  that,  if  true  to  ourfelves,  -we  have  no  reafon  <to  dread  that  it 
will  hold  good/o  the  last.     He  obferves  that,  in  confideriiig  the  events  of 
the  French  revolution,  fuflficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  leading 
feature  in  the  chara^er  of  the  people  of  that  country,  which  be  describes 
jta  be  a  iondnefs  for  military  glory ;  and  to  this  caufe  he  traces  their  attach- 
ment to  or  diflike  of  their-  different  fovereigns.     I^  w^uld  require  more 
time  than  we  can  devote  to  the  fubjed  to  examine  the  jud ice  of  this  re» 
mark;  itts  certain,  however,  that  v^7«//y  is  the  predominant  feature  in  tb# 
French  charader ;  to  have  it  thought,  by  foreigners,  that  their  ruler,  whe- 
ther a  murderous  ufurper  or  a  mild  and  lawful  fovereign,  is  the^greatelt 
man  in  Europe ;  that  they  themfelves  are  the  fird  people  in  the  world  \ 
and,  to  ufe  their  own  vain  jargon,  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'uu  Paris  au  monde ;  is  the 
firfl  objed  of  their  care  and  ambition.     So  far,  then,  as  military  fucceffes,  ■ 
however  flained  with  blood,  or  marked  by  injuftice,  extortion,  cruelty,  and 
plunder,  tend  to  it\e  gratification  of  this  leading  padiofi,  they  glory  in  them; 
they  confider  their  victories  as  proofs  of  their  fuperiority  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  conceal  or  to  repair  their  defeds, 
becaufe  they  interfere  with  that  gratification  which  is  ever  nearefl  their 
hearts,  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  people 
fo  difpofed,  and  fo  impreifed,  and  governed  by  a  fueceistiil  tyrant,  who 
has  waded  through  blood  to  the  throne,  whofe  ambition  is  boundlefs,  whofe 
vanity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flaves  over  ul.oiii  heexercifes  unlimited  fway, 
and  who  is  retrained  by  no  one  principle  from  the  accompli ihment  of  his 
purpofes,  are  a  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy. 

Ti^is  book  is  written  with  equal  temperance,  ability,  and  judgment. 
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EDUCATION.  '  , 

Jla  Eafy  latn^ttH'iwn  to  Mtgiri,  JVaiU/j  Frencb  Grammar;  in  two  frparete 
Boikt.  Ift.  Sebclar'i  B«vi ;  etntainlng  \.  CoHc'tft  Examples  sf  the  iif- 
Jerml  Setmdi;  fitm  wtiti  vjbrn  any  kotJ  in  ih*  Baeid4viales,  it  iipoiKleJ 
ml  in  ill  flact.  1,  Tbf  Ufe  of  tbt  i.-anom  AtticUs  and  Prtioutts,  fa 
fum/ing  to  Ltanuri,  plainly  dimonjfraied.  3.  Tb*  Veibt  clafflA  in  tbe 
tUartfi  Ma^nur,  and  rixde'td  rajy  by  the  Cumftarjon  itft  up  ietvieen  ibt 
tv»  Lawgiu^es.  4.  Tht  Uffer  Parts  of  Spetib,  and  lit  inJtfimie  Pra- 
wamtf^itatii  by  tht  Apphraliti  nf  ibtnt,  ai  alja  afjomt  of  ibt  PtinciptJ 
JtSoMOli  al  Ejtpre^oiu  en  ■varlmtt  Verbs;  with  Exire'ijet  on  each  LrJfBv. 
"The  wbele  being  en  ample  preparative  loviardi  attaining  the  Sjntax  in  (be 
above  exetUtni  Gkamhar.  De^gnii  for  ibt  VJt  of  young  Ladiei,  By 
Blanch  Mercy,     12010,    Pr.  86.    2s.    BaldwioK.    1803. 

An  Eafy  JmroduSien,  t!fe.  InfiruSreJii  Book,  (o»tei«ing  tbe  Method  ofTi  ach- 
ing, and  (otuluding  viiih  InflruSiont  fir  Trmjlaiisg.  67  Blanch  Mercy, 
I2mo.    Pp.64.     2s.     Baldwins.     1803. 

THE  long  title  pages  prefiited  to  thefe  little  book*  of  inAnidion  fo  fiilly. 
explain  the  atithur'g  dclign,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  as  to 
leave  but  little  for  us  to  add,  by  way  of  information  to  otir  readers.  To  u» 
they  fwm  very  v,e\\  calculated  for  the  ;-urpore  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, and  to  be  ypty  ufefuJ.  the  firft,  in  facilitating  the  actjuifition  of  the 
French  language  to  young  peifong;  and  the  fecoud,  in  teaching  perfona 
how  to  teach  othera.  We  have  retnaked  in  the  former  Ibme  typographical 
errors,  which,  though  diffirult  to  avoid,  ought  neyerihejefs  to  be  moft  fcru- 
puloalty  avmded  in  all  books  of  education  :  f^r  tDflance,p.  74,  ems  fortemij 
p.  85,  d'Effnii  for  D'Effroi,  &■:, 

Dial^ei  En/atttht ;  En  mots  caurls  et  aif/s,  ftirr fac^tir  aux  Enfani  la  Let. 

tare  dn  tran^nii.     jfuvrtiU  Dialogiiei   in  Jhorl  and  eiify  Wards,  IB  fact- 

liiate  tbe  rending  of  French.     By  the  Ckjuntefs  dc  Fouchecour,  Author 

of  "-Lcs  Saifons,"  &c.     24mo.     Pp.42.     Highly.     1804. 

THESE  Juvenile,  or,  more  properly  fpealiing, /n/an/js^  Dialogues,  are 

deBgned  for  the  ufe  of  v:ty  young  learners  of  the  French  language,  to- 

whom  they  will  cert:iinly  render  it  a  more  eafy  talk  not  only  to  r/ai/ French, 

but  to  acquire  the  itlioru  of  tlie  language,  fo  as  to  write,  and  to  tranflate,  it 

accurately,  ttian  it  will  be  found  by  tbe  ordinary  modes  of  teaching. 

The  JKw  Vnitverfal  Spelling  Book,  ^e.  By  D.  T.  Sheridan.  Birmingham. 
IN  the  name  of  children  and  common  fenfe  when  afe  we  to  have  a 
little  more  ralionaliry  in  our  fjlWis  of  education  ■  Here  is  another  critical 
vhJlkprrd  author  promiling  m  improve- our  rudimenu  of  education,  and 
prefents  us  with  a  volume  of  barren  words  eked  out  by  a  medley  of  leffoos 
about  wolves  and  lambs  to  frighten  poor  little  children.  Vve  (mile  when 
we  £nd  a  man  talking  about  gr^mmatic.-il  accuracy,  and  developing  the 
anomalies  of  our  language,  and  in  the  fame  fentence  falling  into  eve ly 
error  that  ignorance  and  conceit  can  lead  him  into.     Example,  "  JL  mul- 

p.city 


Medicwey  t^c.  gj 

tipliclty  of  treatifes  on  any  art  or  fciencq  dcmovjirate  its  nearer  approach  to 
perfedi  n.*'  Here  he  miftakes  the  noun  that  governs  the  verb  j  he  then 
goes  on  to  corre6t  the  orthography  of  Johnfon,  Walker,  &c.  in  honoi^r, 
favour;  vigour,  &c.  .Eut  thele  are  not  the  only  things  that  expofe  him  to. 
the  lafli  of  reviewers.  He  talks  zkiow\,  youthful  nije'^^jou  bf-.l  cahmity,  &c. 
meaning  the  miiery  and  calamity  of"  youth,  f  jrgetting,  or  never  hijving 
learnt,  \h2iX  yo:it'  ful  means  \oung.  fro  icjume^  or  gay.  He  ulV^s  the  plu  als, 
matterj,  caprices,  which  nq  good  writers,  or  bad  ones  either,  that  we  re- 
member, cve^  ufed  before.  He  has  given  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words  in  the'  margin,  forpe  of  which  are  extremely  erroneous.  Mr.  S, 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  general  way  of  teaching  fpeliing  in  our  beft  . 
feminaries  is  from  books  that  contain  the  meanino^  (if  woids,  and  recora- 
mending  the  pupils  to  give  th^  application  of  the  words  they  fpell  in 
fentences. 

MEDICINE,  &c.  N 

FraBtcal  Obfervations  on  Hernice ;  ilh/flrated  with  Cnfes,  By  B.  Wilmer, 
Surgeon  in  Coventry,  Sec9nd  Ectliim,  enlarged^  8vo.  Pp.  106.  Longman 
and  i<.ees 

THE  very  extensive  pra6lice  of  Mr.  Wilnier  has  enabled  him  fo  to  <:or- 
re6k  tb-,ory  hy  experie7:ce  as  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  man-  do;b*ful  and 
difficult  cafes,  where,  without  fuch  advantages,  a  pra6t it i oner  »>  ould  very 
frequently  fail.  The  refulr  of  his  experience  in  th  dii^refling  complaint 
of  rtrangulated  Hernia  is  here  communicated  to  the  p  ^blicj  accompanied 
with  a  variety  of  judicious  obfervations  and  diredtfons,  that  will  be  ex-rcmely 
useful,  not  merely  to  the  y  ung  p  a6titi  ner,  but  to  the  more  experienced 
fu  geon,  who  will  be  able  to  decide  for  himit^U  how  far  they  are  warranted 
by  the  cafes  o  t  of  which  they  anfe.  Though  Mr.  W  differs  in  fomp 
points  from  very  able  men,  he  moft  candidly  llat^s  the  grounds  of  hi  dif- 
ference J  and  the  etfect  of  the  treatment  purfued  in  confcquence  of  fuch 
difference,  in  various  inftancc?.  Jn  rrder  to  reduce  the  tumour,  in  ftran- 
gulated  hernias,  he  ufes  cold  applications  indead  of  warm,  a  treatment' 
we  apprehend,  at  pcefent  in  general'  ufe;  arid,  ndeed,  the  utility  of  k  is 
here  \'o  completely  demonftralcd  as.  to  rernove  every  polfible  doubt  on  the 
fubje6t.  Mr.  W.  has  frequently  found  it  imjxjflibic  to  return  the  coHtents 
of  the  herniae  alter  the  operation  ;  on  account  of  a  (Iridure  in  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  facj  but  on  dividing  this  ftridure  with  the  kilife,  the  impedi- 
ment has  indantly  been  removed^  and  the  inteHine  returned  into  its  proper 
^tuation. 

A  Condfe  and  Syflcmailc  Account  of  a  painful  Affe^ion  of  the  Nerves  of  tie- 
Face,  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux,  hy  S.  Kothergill,  M.  D  Phyfician 
to  tie  Weftern  Difpenfary.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  106.     Murray.   1804. 

THEobje^t  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  this  publication,  is  To  to  defcribe  this 
^ifeafe  as  to  diftinguilh  it  from  fome  others  with  which  it  has  been  occa- 
£onaily  confounded ;  and  to  (hew  what  modes  of  treatment  have  bec^n 
adopted  by  different  p  aditioners,  with  their  fuccefs  or  failure  He  ob- 
jcds,  and  very  properly  we  thinks  to  the-namc  which  has  been  hitherto 
given  to  it,  and  propof.s  in  lieu  of  it)  Faciei  morbus  nervorum  crucians^ 
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which  certainly  marks  the  difeafe  with  greater  accuracy,  (bongb,  11  Ihe 
Do3or  bimfelf  obferves,  it  may  be  deemed  objectionable  oQ  accouot  of  iti 
length.  Still,  till  fome  other  can  he  found  m"re  conclfe  and  equally  ex- 
preHive,  this  (hould  be  allowed  to  obtain.  The  learned  autfaor  ba«  con- 
'  fulled  a  great  number  of  authorltieB,  with  a  view  to  cuIleA  t'.l  the  im- 
portant fads  which  have  be.  n  recorded  on  the  fu*ije£l  of  his  inquiry  ;  and 
he  certainly  baa  fucceeded  in  giving  a  more  fyllemaiic  account  of  the  dif- 
cafe,  than  had  been  giren  before  ;  and  has  performed  an  elTentlBl  fervic* 
to  the  medical  wor'd  by  reducing  into  a  fmall  compafa  a  maft  of  informa- 
tfon  which  could  not  be  acquired  without  extenfive  reading.  The  refult 
of  his  refearcheo,  in  refpeft  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  is  very  far  from  fatis- 
faArry  i  tlie  only  remcdcs  which  appear  likely  to  cFeft  even  a  temporary 
removal  of  it,  arc  the  ftBion  of  ibi  Hmia;  tUffruiiy ;  and  the  excitement 
of  vuntaljl'mali;  the  Uft  of  which  fcemsto  have *»eeQ too much  neglcded, 
though  Dr.  F.  cites  one  remarkable  inflance  of  itt  efficacy. 


DIVINITY. 

"^jln  tanstjl  Extartaiitm  U  tfit^uxrtt  RJcfptum  ef  the  Hety  Sarmmtut  if  the 
Lard'i  Suffer,  farticula-fy  addrijfed  ta  young  Ptrfoni.  By  a  Layman. 
13m0.     Pp.  24.     3d.  or2s.  6d.  per  doien.     Hatcbard.     1804. 

SUCH  is  the  lamentable  profligacy  of  the  times,  thatlbe  exhortatiooa  of 
a  clergyman,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  though  fpeakiiig  ai/tbmia. 
liiiely,  andconfequentlywilh^realer  force  than  any  unauihorized  perfons, 
are  generdly  lefs  att'eiided  to,  from  motives  which  are  too  difgraceful  ttr 
human  nature  for  us  to  particularize,  than  the  admonitions  of  a  layman. 
Hence  thofe  laymen  who  endeavour,  by  example  and  by  precept,  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  a  Chrillian  life,  arc  entitled  to  a  double  pordoA  ef  praife; 
and  hence  alfo  ibey  have  a  double  ftimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  double  dnty 
to  perform.  A  more  iropreffive,  falolary,  and  truly  ChriHian  exhortatior* 
tban  that  now  before  ut,  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  writings  of  our  good 
eld  divines.  Its  peculiar  excellence,  in  our  eAlmation,  copfiits  in  the  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  the  argumenls  to  the  perfons  for  whofe  benefit  they 
are  deligned. — The  fubjeS,  one  anqueflionably  of  the  very  highcft  import- 
ance which  can  be  fubmitted  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Chrlflian,  is  dif- 
cnll'ed  in  a  manner  at  once  fo  familiar  and  fo  dignified,  ihe  arguments  are 
-pretTed  with  fo  much  temperance  yet  with  fo  much  ftrength,  the  aulborU 
ties  are  urged  with  fuch  candour  and  yet  with  fuch  firmnefs,  and  the  whole 
natter  is  placed  in  fo  clear  and  conrpicuous  a  point  of  view,  th't  no  man 
of  commdn  fcnfe  and  honefi  intentions  can  pol&bly  refofe  his  aflcnt  to  anr 
of  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  intelligent  and  pious  author.  In  the  fol- 
loniog  wifli  (as,  iMeed,  in  eveiy  one  of  his  thtements)  we  moll  cordiallj 
ajjree  with  him. 

"  I  could  wi(h  that  tlicfe  invitations  (to  receive  the  facrament)  were, 
given  by  f:ine  of  our  «lergy,  in  a  more  folemn  and  eanieft  manner  than  at 
all  times  pteva  Is,  and  that  the  whole  exhortation  were  read,  as  It  is  In  many 
churches  in  the  north  of  England.  1  fbould  think,  ajfo,  it  would,  be  at- 
tended with  a  very  bappy  efteft ;  which,  indeed,  I  have  known  to  bc,pro- 
diiced  by  it,  if  notice  of  the  fgcrament  were  fometitiiei  given,  by  icadiDg 
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y^ferphd' exhortation^  addreficd  '  to  thoje  who  are  negligent  id  come  to  th^ 
h'^ly  communion-^  the  ufrt  of  which  I,  am  afraid  "  (his  fears,  al^s!  arc  bnt  too 
well  founded)"  the  ftate  of  moft  congregations  in  this  country  will  fully 
warrant.  And  if  always,  after  ufing  either  of  thefe  exhortations,  the  kind 
and  affectionate  paftor  would,  in  the  courfe  of 'his  fcrmon,  pathetically  and 
carncdly  entreat  his  co\ig»'egatlon  to  attend  the  enfuing  facrament,  to  which 
they  have  juft  been  invited,  as  thev  value  their  foul^s  health,  1  am  confident 
the  happieft  efieds  would  f  equently  foliow. 

The  neceiBtjJ'of  f'uch  cxhoniuions  and  entreaties  rauft  be  obvious  to  every 
one  whais  in  the  habit  of  rec  iving  the  facr. raent,  The  mode* in  which 
the  a  thor  combats  the  ftrupJes  of  the  young  friend  whom  he  addreffes,  is 
^arti  ularly  happy,  ad  the  effed  of  it,  we  ihould  fuppofe,  mofl  fuccefsful. ' 
*'  Still  i  hear  you  perlift  in  expreffing  your  fears,  left,  aftei*  having  received 
this  blefled  food,  you  fhould  rela^fe  into  fin.  Probably  ygu  may;  and  fo 
ha^e  the  beft  o^  vacxi  that  have  lived  before  you.  But  I  am  con^  inced  of 
this  (fuppo ling  you  not  to  be  an  habitual  finner),  that  the  oftener  you  attend 
this  holy  facramenr,  purpofing  to  amend  your  life,  and  to  w.ilk  from  thence- 
forth in  God*s  holy  wnys,  though  you  Ihould  ftill  occajionally  fall,  the  left 
and  lefs  frequ  nt  Will  thefe  relapfes  be,  till  thev  altogether  cea'e  :  and  be 
aiTjred,  that  he  who,  with  pious  di'*idence,  /iwf«  himfelf,  as  it  wc;e,  to  ap- 
proach that  table,  in  obedience^  to  God's  will,  and  becaufe.  he  finds  that, 
without  it,  he  is  unable  to  cleanfc  his  way,  is  better  prepared  thai  he  is 
aware  of.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travtl,  and  are  heavy  laden,  (with  the 
burden  -fyourjins)  arid  I  will  give  you  re/i,  is  Chrifl^s  gracious  invitation  and 
proraifc  unto  finners.  And  if  you  defire  to  be  relieved  from  fuch  occafional 
relap'es,  you  ought>  undoubtedly,  to  obey  this  merciful  call  j  for  the  de- 
nunciations againd  the  unworthy  reception  of  this  facrament  apply  only  to 
thofe^  who,  at  the  moment  of  reception,  not  only  have  not  fo  Taken  their 
lins,  but  are  continuing  in  the  w.lful  and  habitual  comtDiSiovk  oi  known 
fins.'*  ' 

We  believe  the  dread,  here  fo  ably  combated,  ope  ates  more  generally 
than  Is  imagined,  to  deter  men  from  obeying  the  call  of  their  Saviour.  Not 
only  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  this  refpeft,  is  moft  ftrongly  enforced,  but 
the  dangers  and  p  ^nifhmeiK  of  difobciience  are  clearly  unfolded  to  view. 
The  author  clofes  his  reflexions  with  an  admira\)le  paffage  from  a  fertnon> 
preached  at  the  Magdalen,  by  one  whom  he  juftly  terms  "as  bright  a  lunri- 
nary  of  our  venerable  Church  this  day,"  as  Bifliop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in 
.the fevcnteenth  century.  This  well  timed  tulogy  refleds  equal  honour  on 
the  perfon  by  whond  it  is  beflowed,  and  on  him  who  beftcws  it* 

Sacred  Hours ;  or  ExtraBsfor  private  Devotion  and  Meditation  :  comp'^ehend'^ 
vtg  the  Pfalms  arranji^ed  and  clajfed  under  various  Heads :  together  with 
.prayers ^  Thankfgivings,  Hymns,  ^f^c.  ^ c . principally  felei^ed from  Scripture } 
f he  whole  intt>nded  a  a  Compcudiujn  of  Divine  A///bariiy,  and  a  Companion 
for  the  Hour  of  Solitude  and  Retirement'  12mo.  Pp.  688.  10s.  6d. 
Ginger.     1804. 

SUCH  of  thefe  ftle^lions  as  axe  not  taken  from  fcripture  areextraRed 
,    '    from  authors  of  approved  piety  atid  orthodoxy;  and  the  whole  frms an 
^     Uwful  and  in^ru6livt  companion  for  the  ferious  and  devout  Chriftian^  !  ^ _^ 
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4  WardUtU  IVlpaniia  Hint  ta  the  Unthinking.  2lmo.  Pr.  11.  2J.  or 
Is.  6d.  per  dozrn.  Halchard.  1804. 
HE  will  not  be  a  lufe  man-wlio  can  Ireat  fuch  a  luordai  this  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  he  muft  be  worfc  Ihan  vn'b:':kiiig  who  will  not  take  this  binl. 
Tlii^  little  book  contains  a  falutary  admonition  to  follow  only  the  lawfu  \j 
app'^inled  mioifterg  ol  GoJ's  cbur;;h,  and  to  avoid  the  fin  of  li;hilin.  Never 
was  admonition  more  necciTary ;  for  flrange  teachers  faring  uplike  mulh- 
rooms,  and  fchirmalics  dallj  increafe  and  multiply. 

The  mcjl  impr.rtani  Trull!  and  Duties  of  Chnfiianity  fiatci.  Dtfigned  chiefly 
for  Perjom  in  He  lower  Stations  oj  Lfe.  24mo.  Pp.  20.  Hatchard. 
160J. - 

MUCH  g^od  inflniflion  comprized  within  a  fniall  compafs,  and  there- 
fore very  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  whicli  it  is  defigned  to  anfwer. 

■An  jtnlido'e  to  the  Alarm  of  Invafien ;  a  Difcaurfe  dtlfvtred  at  the  Meeling- 
Houff  iv  the  Old  Jewry,  inWediufday,  Offohfr  ig,  1B03,  being  the  Day 
appo  ntedfr  a  General  t'afi.  By  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
pp.  23.     la.     Longman  and  Kees.     1803. 

FROM  a  text  chofen,  from  its^^xtreme  appofitenefs,  by  fo  many  preachers 
on  the  fame  occafion,  Nehemiah  iv.  14,  Dr.  Rees  enters  into  a  methodical 
inTeAigation  of  the  nature  of  the  prefent.  conteft ;  the  cbaraSer  and  views 
of  the  enemy;  the  infinite  importance  of  the  objcds  which  we  arc  called 
upon  to  defend;  iheadvantagealikely  to  refultfromour  fiiccefs;  the  means 
of  our  defence;  and,  lallly,  ihejufliceof  our  caufe,  and  the  confequ^nl: 
.grounds  of  our  hope  of  divine  afliflance.  The  learned  preacher  expoftulale* 
on  thefe  difi'erent  heads  with  great  ability  and  animation  ;  he  draws  a  iriie 
piflure  of  the  prcfent  ftateof  France  and  her  dependencies;  and  of  the 
elicits  of  her  IJfiiiper's  pafi  concjuefts,  and  of  his  future  ambitious  views ; 
and,  after  eloquently  exhorting  his  congregation  manfully  to  Aand  forth 
in  defenc^of  their  country,  and  of  all  that  \a  dear  pnd  valuable  to  Ihem  in 
this  life,  he  direfls  their  attention  to  the  Lord  as  their  (hect-aiichor,  (on- 
juring  them  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  repeiilanco  of  their  pafl  lins,  and 
by  an  caineH  refolution  to  pay  in  future  the  ilri£)e(t  obcdiencu  to  his  n'ord 
and  commandmcnls.  Thin  is  one  of  the  befl  dilcnurles  which  we  have 
read,  on  llic  occa/ion  ofihe  late  fali. 

A  Scmm,  ^rtaded  at  the  Parisi-Ciunh  ^  Giliingkum,  in  Kent,  oa  Sunday-,  Jufy 

the  'i\,\ 803,  m  xcasion  oftht  united e.rerlitns  ^  hi,  Subjeeli  iei'lg  called farik 

by  his  Majesty,  agaimi  the  threaltntd  Invasion.     By  WilMam  Chaty,  M.  A. 

fellow  ol  Sidney  SuiTev  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Gilling- 

ham.     Publidied  by  reciueft,      8vo.      Pp.  -IQ.      Is.  Gd.      RivingLons. 

1803. 

.    "  UONOVR.  J!  "ie».-  Isvr  the  hilheihasd:  fear   GoJ :    honour   the  King." 

This  is  Mr.  Chafy's  test,  and  on  each  of  ihele  precepts  of  the  Apnftie  Peter, 

"he^paliales  with  equal  zeal  and  jinli;ment,  in  reference  loexitlingcireum- 

yj^irl-es ;  Jltewiiig"  that,  by  a  rigid  oliicrvance  of  them  all,  anarchy  may  be 

'abided,  and  order  prelei'ved  and  perpetuated,  while,  fri-m  their  violation. 


tL'bellion,  regicide,  and  v 
■"■      e;uU. 


vitli  all  their 


jvils,  muii  neceOa- 


Divinity,  xox 

'     '    ,  '  if »~  t 

.By  his  command  to  hve  the  brotherhood,  fays  the  preacher,  th^  Apoftle 
*•  means  to  imply,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  to  love  and 
admire,  to  comfort  ajid  fuccour,  thofe  who,  in  confequence  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  right  principles  of  faith  and  piety,  are  often  expofed  to  the  Tcorn 
and  derifion  ot  the  thoughtlef^,  the  worldly-minded,  and  profane.  This 
was  the  cafe  with  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  melancholy  it  is  to  obferve, 
that,  even  in  thefe  days},  the  iron  ,dart  of  perCecution,  envenomed  with  th« 
poifon  of  malice,  ceafies  not  to  wound  and  lacerate  thofe  amongft  us,  who 
are  moft  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue."  There  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
much  truth  in  this  obfervation  !  The  fufferings  of  France,  with  ail  the  horr 
rors  of  her  revolution,  and  its  miferable  effeds,  moil  naturally  fuggefted 
thenifelves  lo  the  preacher's  mind  as  the  immediate  confequence  of  a  Hagrarit 
violation  of  the  Apoftolic  precepts;  and,  ofcourfe,  afforded  him  one  oFthe 
beft  ill;iftrations  of  his  principle.  Thefe  he  has  depided  with  becoming  in- 
dignation, and  with  Chriftian  feeling. 

A  Sermon  adapted  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  present  interesting  Crisis,  preached  at 
Chiswicky  pn  Sunday,  September  A^th,  1 803.  Publislied  by  particular  deure,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Home,  D.  D.  Mafter  of  Chifwick  School.  Svo.  ^p.  32.  Is.  Rrving- 
tons.      1803.  *        - 

IN  a  well-written  dedication  to  the  Society  for  the  Sappreffion  of  Vice^ 
Dr.  Home  "  cannot  forbear  exprefling  his  warmell  wi(l)es,  that  it  may 
daily  become  more  flouri(hing  in  its  numbers,  and  more  efficient  in  its  re- 
fources;  andihat  the  great  and  opuIenT,  in  particular,  will  never  fuffer  its 
views  to  be  diluppoinled,  for  want  of  either  countenance  to  encourage  and 
animate  its  exertions,  or  pecuniary  aid  for  the  fupportof  its-expences,  by  a 
teafonable  replenidiment  of  its  exhaufted  treafury." — Since  the  publicatiom 
of  this  Sermoh,  we  underftand,  the  Dr.'s  wiQies  have  been  gratified  ;  for, 
by  the  adive  exertions  of  a  Nobleman,  who  at  once  does  honour  to  his  pro* 
^elfion,  and  refledls  luftre  on  his  rank,  who,  in  the  higheft  circles  of^fafliiion> 
^referves  his  religious  principles  uncontaminated,  and  his  morals  uncor« 
rupted,  illuftrating  by  his  condud  the  excellence  of  the  principles  which  he 
zealoufly  inculcates,  this  Society  has  grwned  an  addition  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred mqft  refpedable  members.  From  Romans  viii.  31.  '  If  God  he  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us*  the  preacher  takes  occafion  to  point  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  human  exertions,  without  the  fupport  and  protedion  of  God  ;  to 
enquire  how  far  we  ai^e  entitled  to  exped  that  fupport;  and  to  indicate  the 
Hieansof  acquiring  it.  This  neceffarily  leads  him  into  an  examination  of 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  which  he  enumerates  and  condemns.  On 
one  clals  of  thefevices  he  comments  in  the  following  words, 

*•  If, -in  the  next  place,  we  dired  our  inquiry  to  the  Vices  of  intempe- 
rance, fornication-,  and  adultery,  how  much  greater  fatisfadion  will  it  af- 
ford us  ?  Have  they  attained'a  lets  rank  and  luxurious  growth  ?  Has  not 
their  familiarity  to  the  eye  rendered  it  almoft  infenfible  to  their  deformity? 
Yes ;  varnifhed  over  with  a  fpecious  language,  which  licentioufnefs  hath 
invented  to  veil  their  oblicluity,  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  them  ipoken  of 
without  emotion,  and  to  fee  them  pradiled  without  remorfe;  and  the  fame 
adions  are  imputed  to  the  frailty  and  infirmity  of  nature  by  the  wprld, 
which  are  iligroatiled  asxiamnable  fins  by  the  law  of  God;  which  is  thus 
made  of  no  effed  by  the  traditions  of  fuch  as  yield  therafelves  up  to  thelufts 
which  ,>vac  in-,  their  members,  that  they  may  enjoy  the pUaswesjf  s'inf»r  a 
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tim."  It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  growing  depravity  of  the  aee.  thU 
a  fmi  here  noLiced  daily  incr..-are  in  frequency  and  publicity.  Tne  molt 
folule  adultrelles  in  the  kingdom,  fuppu.ted  by  the  moll  elevated  r:ink, 
iw  openly  brSve  public  decency  and  oecorum  ;  riot  in  luxury,  the  mcan^ 
r  gratifying  whicli  have  been  procuied  hy  their  fins;  give  routiand  enter- 
inmenis,  announced, 'in  oUr  bate  and  pro.iituied  print*,  in  language  the 
oH  bomballic  and  ridiculuun,  and  with  adulation  the  mult  fuliuiu«  :iii(l 
'ofligate;  entertainments  which  are  numerouily  and  fathioaabiy  alti;nJcd, 
'en  }!■]  women  of  virtue  who  have  a  reputation  lo  lole ;  and  lo  liich  an 
tlent  it  thii  aband.med  fyllem  now  carried,  that  we  may  lorn  exjw-t  tQ 
e  virtue  rendered  a  fubject  of  derifion,  religion  become  a  butt  tiir  the 
iger  of  fcorn  to  point  at.  and  vii;e  exulting  in  tier  triumi)h,  and  glorying 
I  the  mullituda  of  her  votai  ie^ ! ! ! 

The  preacher  is  equally  pointed  in  his  aniTnadv^riions  on  "  the  alarming 
^ay  of  religion,  and  (candalou^  profanation  oi  the  Sabbaih,  whkh  fo  uii- 
ippily  c-haracterife  the  prelent  limes,"  In  a  former  article,  we  have  no- 
[:ed  ine  increafe  of  fuch  proran[iliun ;  but  we  Ihould  have  bsen  truly  gl  m] 
•  know  what  grounds  Dr.  Home  has  for  alferting,  that  it  \*  "  ihellered 
nder  the  connivance,  and,  ai  far  as  that  goes,  (he  liinCtion  of  (he  nugift  ' 
ate :  lor  a  forbearance  to  execute  the  laws  in  thole  whole  office  it  it  to 
nlurce  them,  feemt  to  be  much  the  fame  as  not  to  condemn  tho  oHence; 
:  leaft  the  difference  is  fo  trifling,  as  hardly  to  be  ptrceptilile." — If  it  be 
leant,  that  a  magilliale  refuted  lo  execute  the  law,  when  an  inlorroaiion 
'as  brought  before  him  for  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  tlie  chaigs 
ibliantiaied  by  evidence ;  the  ace u (ill ion  is  one  of  a  vury  lerious  nature  in- 
eed,  and,  in  our  view  of  the  lubjefl,  involves  a  charge  oi"  no  lets  magni-^ 
tde  than  that  of  perjury ;  far  as  a  magillrate  is  bound,  by  his  oath,  ft  Wmi^ 
ilerjusiice  according  /«  iato,  his  refufal  to  execute  thu  law  is  a  violation  of 
il  oalh.  It  (I  not  optiojial  with  a  magiilrale  to  receive  or  reject  infoi  ma- 
ons,  when  all  the  legal  forms  are  duty  obfervcd  ;  nor  L^>  inHict  or  withhold 
unilhment;  nor,  ■"  any  way,  to  dirpenfe  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
rod  forbid  any  fuch  diicretiun  Ihould  be  veiled  in  ma^iliraies,  or  even  in 
idges  !  The  law  is  alike  imjicrative,  on  ihofe  whole  duty  il  is  to  execulo 
,  and  on  Ihofe  who  break  it ;  and,  if  a  magiltrate  neglect,  or  refute  in  per- 
>rm,  any  part  of  his  duty,  an  application  to  the  Court  of  K  ng's  Bench 
'ould  fupply  a  fpeedy  and  eHeftual  remedy  for  the  evil. — "  The  lludied 
lodes  by  which  the  Great  dilplay  their  imligiim,  by  their  Sunday  routs, 
Ditcerts,  and  card-lablea,  &c.  &c."  and  the  excelles  and  imprecations  of 
le  vulgar,  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  llrongly  and  jullly  Hignialized.  The 
rowtb  of  fchilm,  the  preacher  conliders  as  another  "ft,  iking  feature  in  the 
arruption  of  the  last  dajs :  and  the  ihamrfal  abufe  of  the  Toleri^tioB  Act,  by 
^hiph  Wte  Iffwen  if  ike  Jieo/ih  axe  permitted  to  invade  the  piiell's  oHice,  (and 
'Onderful,  fure,'  it  is  they  ihoitU  be  lb  permitted)  is  that  hn  of  Jeroboam, 
I  which  God  feels  his  honour  fieealiarfy  intereiled.  and  which  he  therefore 
ever  will  fuffer  to  efcape  the  feverity  of  his  dilpleal'ure.  And  how  cm 
B)  when  it  has  (o  direct  and  powerful  a  tendency  to  link  that  holy  religion 
ito  contempt,  by  which  he  pifrpnied  tt  lav^  lie  iixrU."  It  is,  indeed,  moli 
range,  that,  in  a  ChrlAian  couniry,  a  man  who  Ihall  prelume  to  exercilit 
1  the  city  of  London  the  meanett  of  trades,  without  having  ferved  the 
iven  number  of  years  to  it,  and  being  pniretfed,  moreover,  of  other  quali- 
catinns,  a  liable  to  the  feveielt  penalties;  while,  if  he  only  venture  ta 
HOkHs  tl)e  fM9^  pf  411  appointed  rpiililier  of  Qhri^,  to  become  the  guar- 
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llian  of 'Chriillan  confciences,  to  inHrud  men  in  their  religious  daties,  and 
to  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  falvation  ;  if  he  only  do  this,  without  any 
otiier  qualification  whatever  than  fuch  as  is  derived  from  the  mere  a6l  of 
tgHing  an  oath,  he  is  (ubje6l  to  no  penalty,  but  is  protected,  and  even  en- 
cpftraged,  by  the  law  !  It  Is  furely  high  time  to  eradicate  fo  fcandalous  an 
abule.  ' 

Having  pointed  out  the  prevailing  fin&  of  the  age,  the  preacher  concludes 
by  fliewing  the  indifpenfable  neceHity  of  a  I'peedy  and  radical  reform,  as 
well  for  our  political  as  for  our  eternal  ial  vat  ion. 

The  Feaf  rf  Qod  a  sure  ground  rf  Coi^idence  and  Hofie.  Two  Seimons  preached 
October  19,  1B03,  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.M.  A.  RecW 
of  Weft  Tilbury,  Effex,  and  Prebendary  of  Bridol.     8vo, 

THE  text,  Lukexii^4.  5.  Two  plain  and  animated  difcourfes,  well 
fuited  to  the  folemn  occalion.-  We  (hall  make  an  important  extract  as  a 
fpecimcn,  which  juftly  condemns  a  pradife  which  we  are  certain  that  59me 
\vho  pradlifed  if,  now  as  cordially  condemn  it^,  as  does  the  reverend  Ba* 
ronet.  -^ 

"  Inftead  of  taking  warning  by  the  fore  chaftifements  of  the  still 
wretched  nation,  which  labours  under  the  moft  oppreflive  tyranny  that  peo- 
ple ever  felt;  the  unrelenting Tcourge  of  a  stranger^  who  cafi  have  no 
feeling  for  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  has  but  one  view,  the  flavery  and 
ruin  of  millions  to  gratify  his  own  inlatiate  rage  of  power,  and  which  the 
hops:^  of  conquering  this  illand  would  complete;  inftead  I  fay  of  pro- 
fiting by  To  woeful  an  example  of  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  againft  the 
crimes  that  have  reduced  them  to  this  ftate  of  wretchednels  and  defertion, 
we  have  riiadly  preferred  their  drefles,  their  entertainments,  and  even 
their  mode  of  feeding ;  and  what  is  worfe  than  all,  a  tafte  for  that  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  education  to  which  their  modern  and  infidel  philoibphy  has  art- 
fully and  moft  de[iru6)ively  paved  the  way.  Nay,  fo  dead  have  many  of 
our  deluded  count r>  men  been  to  that  laudable  dignity  of  manners,  that 
proper  contempt  o(  diflumourable,  bafe,  and  cruel  condudt  (when  found 
even  in  the.higheft  ftatiun)  and  which  formerly  marked  the  honeft  and  truly 
noble  character  of  Britons,  that  they  hav^  meanly  paid  court  to  a  common 
affaflin  of  the  human  race  ;  a  wretch  without  a  tingle  vh'tue  or  liberal  ac- 
pompliftiment  to  recommend  him:  in  (hort,  the  oct^fional  inftrument  of 
'the  tell  rage  of  Heaven  againft  the  ungodly.  Would  a  genuine  Chriftiau 
'hold  adulatory  con verfe  with  an  apoftale  Judas?  p.  ^0,21.  ^ 

Wc  believe  that  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  fome*  who  bowed  before  th6 
idol  of  the  day,  and  told  him  that  their  reafon  for  travelling  tome  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  of  the  way  was  nierely  for  the  honour  of  ieeing  the 
grealell  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Had  all  thele  been  detained  to  feel 
the  grcatetl  of  his  tyranny,  and  to  languith  in  mitery  and  fcom  at  Vs^len- 
4L*iennes,  nve  fliould  nave  but  little  pity  for  their  fate,  and  hav?  thought  thajt 
^tfie  Engliih  nation  could  fpare  theii^  welh 
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MISCELLANIES. 

■  Inquiry  into  the  rial  D'iffireiiee  icl^u  ei  actual  Money,  cavfjl'mg  of 
Gold  and  Silvf,  i>nd  paj)-  r  Monty  'f  i;  r'l  «J  .  ./■.;-  pi'ofi.  Alfa  a-:  Exa- 
tn-.niitioTi  i'lia  ibt  Cnjii  u.iii  -if  Haiih;  /■rd  li.e  Imj>oJfibiliiy  of  tb  ir  cam- 
Mting  ihi  t-KoCharadeTifif  B-inkB-d  ILxib-queT.  liy  Magrns  Dorrien 
Magens,  Efq.  8vo.  Pp  63.  2*.  Gd.  Afperue,  at  the  Bible,  C  own, 
and  Connitiition  !  !  !  t8(X. 
rji  EFORF,  we  fay  a  w  :d  of  the  atit!;or  or  o^  hia  trafl,  wc  muft  congra- 
n>  liilale  him  on  hiiviiig  dirtovered  ;<  ■  ncklV.lJfr  who  has  had  the  iiige- 
iiliy  to  invent  a  figii  wSIlIi  had  nevir  before  bepii  thouglit  of — iht/gn  of 
'h  Csvfi  t  t  0 : !  C  nod  heavf  ns !  what  aii  age  of  inveniinn,  and  ol  im- 
rovemetit  is  this !  Bu'  let  us  obfe  ve,  however,  in  favour  of  onr  left  ingc- 
iou?  anceftors,  ihat  if  ihcy  never  invriin.d  fiich  a  lign,  ihe  reafnn  i«  plain  ; 
]e  thing  was  injpolfi  le,  becaufe  ihcir  (igiis  exhibited  a  vilible  mark  or 
sniblance  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  rf  prefcnted  j  and  even  Mr.  Afp  rne'i 
igrnui:y,  we  con  thrive,  would  be  puzzled  to  give  tu  any  painter  iuib  a 
efcrjpiion  of  the  (.'.ofii:uticn  as  would  ena)>Ic  him  lo  exhibit  il  on  a  tign. 
Ve  bci;  pnrdon,  howevtr,  of  Mr.  Mageus,  for  thus  giving  p  ccedencc  to 
is  publiiher. 
We  have  read  this  inquiry  with  that  degree  of  allentinn  which  ihe  ini- 
oriance  of  the  fubjc^t  difcnflVil  fiemed  to  require.  Dul  we  confcfs  ihat 
Q  us  il  appears,  thai  a  very  large  proportion  of  i(  is  devoted  lo  ihe.pu  pofe 
f  I'ejimug  thai  which  is  obvious  tiif-vety  man  s  undciliiiiidingi  and  wlii  b, 
hcrrfore,  (lands  p"  more  in  need'of  aijin  ion,  than  the  difi'tience  beiwcea 
loafarda  huii.  A  L  nilwrd-lVreet  rriiic,  h^iwevcr,  woald  probably  be  of  a 
.ifferenl  ojiin  on.  On  the  fub  eft  ol  acrommoddt  «■/  nute.  Mr.  Magens  is, 
ve  think,  more  correft  than  Mi.  'lliornion  ;  hii  djl'tiiidiun  between  their 
ifo  and  abufc  is  accuialc  ;  and  his  notion  of  the  deception  contained  in  ihe 
ra/ttf '■(■(■«■'(/,  where,  iti' point  ot  fad,  nu  tfl/uc  is  rcprelVned,  is  pej-teiSljr 
oil.  Not  fo,  his  ter.fureof  the  goveinment  for  a  iiieafure  whiib  to  us, 
ind  to  (lery  perfiin  whom  we  ever  heaid^niiniii'O  ihe  fubjefl,  appeared  a, 
neafure  not  more  e:.p<-dien  in  its  apphealioa,  than  wile  in  its  principle} 
we  allude  lo  th.  ifioe  of  t  oinmeiciril  Excbtqnff  Bills  in  IJHi,  for  ihc  re- 
ief  ot  the  eomffifrtia!  world,  ihrii  dirtre  ed  by  e  traoidin.iry  and  untore- 
een  prcHiire.  T  he  cenlurn  i>  gri>iinded  on  a  ftippofition  iiol  srry  folid, 
hat  the  iJfiae  of  fhofe  hills  leniled  to  entourage  comnienial  Ipri ulalions, 
ind  to  force  trade  beyond  th..t  Lunfumption  anddemand  wbi<.h  (hould  in- 

Inp'  25.  Mr  Mig.tis  r  li.lTfs-a /it/-,!  among  the  current  coins  o',  Europe, 
vh  KJ.-.  he  (hould  iiavi-  k  .own  that  it  is  only  a  no.  inaJ  coin  ;  like  our 
H'lmd  Htrling.'  'I'hc  cbicl  olj  Q  ol  his  iratt  is  lo  prove,  what,  lo  uur 
uidi  rll:i['di!'g.  al  lealt.  hi'  li.is  complete, y  tailed  lo  pro  e— thai  il  ibe  Eank 
^ell  lo  .1  ake  I'o  adv-iiufs  lo  giiern  em,  pa  n'ciiti  in  fppcie  might  im- 
fich:,t  pj  be  rtfutijid.  As  it  i.-^,  he  denies  ihat  any  danj;er  wou  d  accrue 
rciii  f  nil  pa' ments;   and   ccnltods  ihal  if  money   (liould  in  the  tiiK  iii- 

•  Tt-f  r.ovil  O.rln^  was  f„rmc-rly  a  real  .oiu)  and  fo  was  the  livre; 
uf  fi  r  o  i.e.iiiriis  iro  tuih  iTi'incy  ha<  been  ci lined  j  though,  iur  ihe 
onveiiAtt,.  V.  mlvuljiiig  the  uaiiits  aie  l\i!]  rttaine^. 
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ftance  be  exported,  \i  would  fpeedily  return  -with  iiltereft.  But  however 
clear  this  may  appear  to  him,  he  certainly  has  not  made  it  clear  to  others. 
We  fhall  lay  the  burdea  of  his  fong  before  our  readers.  . 

'*  Separate,  therefore,  the  Exchequer  fiom  the  Bank ;  let  the  former  de- 
pend upon  itfelt  alone,  and  let  the  t^ank  maintain  its  own  fphere^as  a  houfc 
of  agency  for  government,  and  of  ace  mmodaion  and  coKvenienc  to  b'  me^- 
•  cavtj/e  part  of  the  commni/y"     To  our  dull  uiimercant'.Ie  underftanding  it 
feems  ftrange  that  the  fare  writer  who  deprecates  the  relief  of  commercial 
rnen  by  the  accommodation  of  Exchequer  Bills  advanced  by  jgovernraent^ 
ihould  recommend  a  fimilar  relief  by  ihe  accommod 4''cn  of  note   ad'  ancec} 
by  the  Banco   England!   There  may  be  an  eifential  difFefenc€  in  the  na- 
ture and  principle  of  thefe  modes  of  relief,  but  wc  are  (o  fluoid  as  not  to 
perceive  it.     And,  indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  looks  as  \\  ihe  grand  objec- 
tion to  the  advance  of  money  by  the  Bank  to  Government  were  founded  onr 
the  inconvenience  lefulting  from  fome  hmitaiion  o;  the  accomm  dation 
ufaaliy  afforded  by  the^Rank  to  individuals.     "By  fuch  means   it  may 
fpeedi'y  be  enabled  to  refume  its  payments  in  fpecie  j  tte  government  will 
be  m  re  fecure,  and  ge  e  al  confidenc     better  eflablilhed.     Nothing  is 
wanting,  but  a  refol  tion,  on  the  part  of  the  minifter,  to  confider  the  Bank 
only  as  an  agent;  and  never  to  borrow  from  it,  or  in^j^rfere  with  Its  con- 
.  cerns,  unlefs  f  me  violent  cjuvulfion  overturns  al  fytlem,  and  renders  mea- 
fures  neceffary.  which  no  circumftance^  would  juftify      Mainiaiuing  this 
plan,  b  th  would  be  ftrengthened,  and  the  national  weal'h  enco  rjged  and 
increafed.     Pu  foihg  the  fyftem  of  the  laft  ten  years,  nothing  but  weaknefs 
and  cvjentual  difgraee  can  be  expefted  to  ^ccur."     It  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  the  future  by  thepaft,  there  is  rto  foundation  whatever  for  any 
fuch  expe^iaton. 

^«  Reflexions  prof  er  for  the  prcfent  ^tmeu     18mo.     Pp.36,     6d.  or  5  s.  per  do- 

zen.    Hatchard.     1804, 

In  his  previous  AdJrefs  to  the  public,  the  fenfible  author' of  this  uf^ful 
little  book  bfe  ves — "  ^i  hroughout  ihe  greater  |)c.rt  of  the  following  pages 
are  e\ira6ls  from  aalh  rs  of  eltabli .  ed  rt*,  utation,  wh  ch  J  con  >  not  re- 
frain from  fubmitting  to  the  pu  lie.  judging  that  they  mijht  not  be 
without  their  ufe  if  in  this  forrn  they  were  ofterv  d  to  its  inf;,e6lion)  j 
more  ef^iecially,  fiace  it  muft  be  notorioti??  to  he  obfervauon  of  every  one, 
that,  in  thcfe  our  days,  the  fcntiments  ihry  contain,  and  the  du  ies  they 
inculcae,  are  very  much  u.ion  the  wane  amongft  us." 
.  We  {ftjiv  his  lati  rem  rk  is  but  too  true,  ind  a  laiuen  able  coniideration 
it  is  ;  for  iht-fe  sentiments  are  fuch  as  every  rue  .Jiriftiau  and  good  fub- 
jcd  oijght  o  entertain,  and  theft*  dUvies  are  fuch  as  evt  ry  man  ought  to 
difcharge.  In  the  firfl  part  ot  tbe^  Reflexions, '  a  onciie  view  is  taken 
of  the  punifliments  intii.ted  by  God  on  he  nj  -  ps  o'  aiiiiqnity,  for  their 
vices  and  fins,  for  the  laudable  purpoft^  of  ihewing  iliat  ihe  fame  caufes 
may  produ*  e  the  fane  eftedls  in  the  prefeiu  tiaics.  I  he  autaor  thus  clofes 
this  ,  art  of  his  book ;  ^  ^ 

'•  It  is,  therefore,  no  lefs   ufeful  than  curiovi'*,  in,   reading  hiftory,  to 

mark  Ih.'  different  difpofitions     lannt-rs,   and  cha  a    ers,  ot.  nations  and 

.  tht'irTuU'rs  ;  lince  thefe  are  the  inlirum  n'.s,  \v.)iki:ii5  under  the  dlredion 

of  Provide. iCe,  for    thc^    accompli (hineiit   ot    its  dtli^ns,  wi-hout  any  in- 

fringcmcn:  of  man*s  tr.e  will.     If  you  beheld  a    lu.iio.i  di'dr.)gtii(hed  by 

irrcilgijn  and  contem^Jt  of  things  facred,  by  .icentioufusfj,  faction,  lux- 

'      .  ^     .  ury. 
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diffipation,    and   efTcminacy,  be  aflured,  iliat,  iL-ilhaui  le/armatlM, 
inquetl  of  that  natirai  by  foiae  other  is  becoming  mu)  -;  and  more  fea- 
sveryday.     Such  were  the  .charaSeriflici  of  the  anLieut  people  of 

ID  the  times  preceding  their  fevi-ral  captivities,     Sucb  was  the  c^fe 

tlieoldAiTvnan  Empire  perifhed  with  Sardanapalus  j  when  B^byloa 
furprifed  by  Cyjos;  when  Daritu  was   ovcrthrowD  by  Alexander; 

Greece  fell  Uider  the  doiaioion  of  the  Itomansj  when  thefe  laft 
overwhelmed  tjy  the  Northern  Notions ;  and  when  Coofiantiiiopl« 
:akeii  by  the  Turks.  Let  ihefe  in/iiiHcei  fuffice,  and  let  every  nuin 
lat  the  prof[ierity  of  his  country  3t  heart,  i/eiy /•rioiijly  fonlidcr  how 
efe  tokens  are  lo  be  found  upon  ourfelves ;  what  cati  be  done  to  pre> 
be  farther  fpicading  of  the  infedion,  and  lo  eradicate  the  feeds  of  tbo 
ler,  Thofe  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  have  a  moft  brilliant  eumple 
tue  held  forth  to  tbem  fioai  the  Throne,  Happy  would  it  be  for 
felvei,  happy  far  the  community,  would  they  Andy  [o  reflet  iti  loftre 
i  wide  extended  circlet  of  their  inferiors  and  dependents. 
le  fecond  part  of  the  Reflexions  exhibiis  fome  of  the  moli  prominent 
res  of  the  French  Revoluiion,  which,  during  the  late  "  hollow^ 
d  truce,"  men  feemcd  difpofed  to  confign  to  oblivion,  and  fo  t<,  de- 

ihe  world  of-  the  mofl  ufeful  leJTon,  and  the  mofl  afeful  example, 
tvere  ever  oSered  to  it.  The  au:hor  has  drawn  a  tolerable  fkelch  of 
:haraaerof  the  Corfican  Ufurper  ;  and  he  truly  remarks,  "  With 
aoft  eitraordlnarj'  man  we  have  now  tried  the  expeTinrnt  of  peace,  and 
nd  by  that  experiment  that  he  cares  nat  for  public  faith  or  juftice  ; 
he  regards  nitt  either  the  laws  of  nations  or  thofe  of  hofpitality  ;  that 
.  governed  by  no  principle  but  a»hiiitn,  and  acknowledges  no  other 
>utthatof  hisotvnwi//.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  thM  this  is  an  exag- 
:edpidore;  rtwy  trait  will  be  found  in  ihe  decrers,  the  rtpnttt,  ih? 
c  Ttcordi,  of  French  infamy  and  wrclchcdnels." 
0,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  ;  nor  ii  it  in  the  power  of  the  pen 
e  pencil,  we  will  not  fay  to  evtrehargr,  (he  pifture  of  this  monjler  of 
lityand  guilt,  bnt  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adeijuate  reprefentalion 
e  original.  The  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  religious 
ifor  this  laii^ableeffort  to  direct  the  attention  pf  the  p:oplc  to  object! 
h  they  ought  incelTantly  to  contemplate. 

?«i  DlB':e>iary  of  Ancieni  Geografby,  txlnhU'tng  the  Medern  in  addition  lo  tbf 
vc'tnt  Names  of  Placet ;  designed  for  the  Vie  ef  Schools,  and  if  ibeje  iuIm 
t  reading  the  dairies,  or  alter  aneienl  Aatbori,  By  Charles  Pye.  P.  7. 
^ngman  and  Rces.     1803. 

he  ftudy  of  andcnt  geography,  though  essentially  neceffary  to  a 
vledge  of  htAory  and  claffics,  is  not  generally  cultivated  with  that 
uity  which  its  importance  teems  to  demand.  Indeed  the  numerous 
radiSions  which  abound  in  ancient  writers  with  re fpcf^  to  the  names 
boundaries  of  places,  may  have  deterred  many  from  this  ufeful  and 
eiting  fludy.  There  contradift  ons  are  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Pye  in 
'reface.  "  In  the  lime  of  Strabo,  Mela,  and  ether  ancient  writers, 
cience  of  geography  was  in  its  infancy,  and  th-reforc  it  is  not  furprii- 
liat  they  fhould  have  alTigned  di3erent  boundaries  to  the  fame  dilirid;  j, 
ne  are  alfo  to  confider  that  the  continued  warlare  which  fulfilled  be- 
n  contending  nations,  frequently  extended  the  limits  of  one  region^ 
of  courfe  contra£led  thofe  of  another.  Hence  we  may  find  a  town 
tfentcd  by  one  perfon  as  lituated  (□  Macc^nia.  and  by  another  as  ii) 
'  Thcffaly» 
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Theffaly,  yet  both  may  be  r'^bt  aoordinglo  the  time  they  refpc6t|vdy 
ivrote  The  fame  rematu  is  applicable  to  other  d dridts,  as  is  cleanly  de- 
n^onflrated  in  the  preftrnt  lines,  for  whi^b  reafon  tfie  buui)dari,s  are  gene- 
ra ly  oniittcd  in  th  8  publication."        / 

ihe  du'hpr  here  ft*cms  to  decl  ne  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  various 
con  radidions  on  thefe  fubjeds.  His  avowed  objcd  is  to  arrange  the  an- 
cient a  d  mode  n  names  in  a  clear  and  methodical  manner,  f  >  as  to  give  a 
re  dy  reference  to  each  j  and  in»add  tion  to  this  arrangement  of  anc  ent 
appellations,  both  of  pe'>ple  and  places,  with  the  modern  names«  he  has 
given  con  i  e  chr  ndlogicai  hiftoty  of  the  principal  places ,  by  which 
the  book  al  o  erves  in  many   afesas  a  Gazetteer. 

The  autho  ,  in  hi>  Pr  face,'  prof  fjes  to  Ij^y  claim  to  no  other  merit  than 
th  t  of  induflry,  and  in  all  cafes  to  have  taken  his  materials  fr^m  the  rooft 
approved  doc  imtnts.  But  while  we  allow  ih  s  Hatemeiit  to  "be  generally 
corred  we  have  to  po  nt  out  fpme  inaccuracies,  which  we  recommend  t© 
his  notice  and  cor  e^ion  in  a  tutnre  edition.  •- 

We  do  not  always  find  even  all  the  ancient  names  detailed  which^  places 
bore  at  different  periods.  It  is  not  ftated  here  tiiat  Scotland  was  once 
called  Albania,  and  at  another  period  iicot^a  Minor,  to  diflinguifh  it  from 
Jreland,  which  was  then  called  Scotia  Major,  In  giv  ng  retereoces,  Hkc^ 
wi'e,  the  places  or  names  referred  to  are  not  always  inferted  :  fuch  ar^ 
the  f  •ll'>wing  :  Br'ghtst^Wi  fee  Bnjiol ;  Scotr^fecScofs -,  Camj:UsMaHinSf 
fee  Campus  libertnus,  &c. 

To  enter  into  fl  minute  detail  of  the  ipaccurTcies  of  a  work  of  this  na-- 
tare,  would  .  e  ted  ous  and  difl&cilt,  and  in  fome  cafes  invidious,  where 
the  fubje^t'  are  of  the  moft  vague  charader.  In  fuch  inllances  the 
errors  a  e  often  either  dou-tful  or  unimportant.  We  find,  upon  the 
whole,  a  clear  and  practical  arrangement  of  arti  les  which  aie  d'fperiied 
}n  more  vol um  nous  works,  Mr.  Pyehas  here  conden'ed  within  a  narrow 
fpace  the  fubftance  qf  Cel/ariu^^  Lampriee,  Mai*bean^  &c.  In  Ihort,  the 
W  rk  will  be  found  very  ufcful  and  convenient  10  all  perfons  reading  the 
Claiiics,  or  liudying  modern  geography^  and^  indeed,  to  all  readers  of  hif^ 
tory,  whether  iacred  or  protaqe.  .     ,  .        a 
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Extracted  from  Aikin's  Annual  Review  for  1803^  page  510. 

^rt.  XV. —  Th  Revolutknaty  Plutarch'y  exhibiting  the  most  distinguished  Characr 
ters  literary,  military,  andfiolitical,  in  the  recent  Annals  rf  the  French  Rejiuhlic  : 
the  greater  part  from  the  original  in/01  htat ton  of  a  Gentleman  resident  at  Paris, 
To  which,  as  an  Appendix,  is  reprinted  entire^  the  celebrated  Pamphlet   of 
"Killing  no  Murder,**     3  vols. 

^rt.  Wi.^—IIistoiy  of  the  French  Consulate  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  \  being  an 
authentic  narrative'  rf  his  Administration,  which  is  so  little  itfown  in  Foreign 
Countries.  Including  a  sketch  of  his  Life.  The  whole  interspersed  with  curious^ 
anecdotes,  and  a  faithful  statement  of  interesting  transactions  until  the  renewal  of 
fuistilities  in  1 803.  By  W.  Barre,  tvitness  to  many  of  the  facts  related  in  the 
Itarrative,     8v0. 

V  TOEAR  is  always  cruel.    The  Romans  had  once  been  driven  to  the 
JP    Very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  abilities  of  Hannibal,,  and  never  after 

|hooght  themielves  fecure  till  their  per fec^l^o^^  i)9c(  driven  th^  exiled  wa^r* 

'"    -'■•■'■■        "■  y •    yipf 
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felf-dedruaioti.  The  ambiiion  of  Louis  XIV.  was  flopped  in  the 
i'hit  career  by  William  III. ;  ai id  when  the  viftorlous  arras  of  the 
;rales  «ere  on  the  point  of  infiifting  on  France  (he  rfc'olaiion  which 
ended  (he  march  ot  her  troops  through  the  iiatcs  of  Gtrmany.  and 
juinces  of  Belgium,  a  plot  to  aiTaflinalo  ihe  redeemer  of  the'libertiet 
ipe  was  conltived  by  the  French  minillry,  and  fantlioned  by  ils  mo- 
The  unssnerous  policy  of  England  fiiied  Ireland  with  diljITcction, 
'  alarmed  Minidcrs  of  tori  are  were  let  loofc  In  quell,  by  meant  which 
have  dilgraeed  even  an  Alva,  lhe!commGtions  of  her  own  railing, 
irlc  has  it^t<>alened  us  with  invalion,  and  Lnglifhmen  have  been 
Id  ptopole  an  atrocious  and  unfparing  warfare,  which  in  modern 
as  been  commanded  only  by  Robefpiere,  and  has  been  praftifed  by 

the  late  war,  and  in  the  prefent,  Uie  Britilli  Minidry  iaj  been  .loudly 
I  of  participating  in,  and  encouraging,  thofe  plans  of  allalTination 
have  been  direfied  againft  ilie  perfon  of  the  Chief  Magillrate  of 
.  Let  Ihe  Miuiflry,  if  liey  can  with  trnlh,  vindicate  themlelves  from 
k  a  charge,  by  folemn  and  authentic  difavowal;  and  let  Ihe  Britilli 
fliew  the  high  honour  and  intrepid  courage  for  which  Ihev  have  long 
enowned,  by  configning  to  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence  all 
together  with  their  authors,  whofe  direct  tendency  is  to  degrade  the 
us  and  high-f[;irited  patriot  into  the  lurking  alljlQu."  ' 

(liould  have  taken  fome  pains  to  expofe  the  writer  of  itis  miferable 

mifcallcd  criticil'm,  who  feems  not  to  underDsnd  the  Englilli  gtam- 
id  his  vile  Jacobinical  principles,  as  manifelled  in  his  commeiidalrons 
:n,  loaded  with  more  crimes  than  any  other  individual  whole  acilons 
orded  in  hiftory,  if  a  co.-rtf'pondent  bad  not  fpared  us  the  trouble,  * 
ill  infert  iii  remarks,  therei(>re,  inllead  ol  our  comments. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


JR  known  loyalty  and  candour  make  me  hope  thai  you  will  not  re- 
ife  a  place  for  the  incloli^d  ftiort  review  of  Arthur  Aikin's  Annual 
t.     Thu  copy  of  his  review  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  lliews 

manner  of  reviewing  loyal  productions.     Mine,  I  hope  iherefore,  is 

illiberal  nor  unjuH.     I  am.  Sir, 

Ak  Amti-Jacobik. 

bins  are  always  cruel.  Under  Robefpierrc  they  crowded  the  pri- 
d  Icaflblds  with  vidims ;  and  every  man  who  detelled  their  crimes, 
)rred  their  'principles,  was  imprifoned  as  fufpeftcd,  and  executed  is 
liraloragainl}  Ihe  French  republic.  Jeande  Brie,  now  Buonaparte's 
al  Befan^on,  pro  poled,,  when  a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
1  a  corps  of  regicides,  whofe  employments  were  to  be  the  murderer* 
iwful  princes.  GuflavusIII.  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  killed  by  the 
]s;  Louis  XVi.  was  murdered  by  them,  and  Louis XVil.  was  poi- 
ly  them.  ■ 

vigorous  policy  of  England  prevented  the  dellruclion  of  liberlj  in 
,  and  preierved  fhat  country  from  the  worli  of  all  tyrannies,  that  qf 
IS.     Buonaparte  has  threatened  us  with  an  invafion,  and  Englilhmen 

hsv* 
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have  teen  found  bafe  or  wicked  enough  to  defend  or  palliate  the  atrocities 
of  this  ufurper ;  atrocities  furpaffing  eveji  thofe  of  his  'worthy  predeceliof, 
Robefpierre. 

Unable  io  enflave  or  conquer  this  country,  the  French  rerolutipnary 
rulers  have,  in  their  difappointed  rage,  invented  a  (j  ft  em  of  regular  ca- 
lumny again  ft  the  Brit  idi  rainifters;  and  the 'death  of  every  rebel  or,  re- 
gicide, whom  the  vengeance  of  individuals  or  of  fadions  plotted  or  i|i- 
flifted,  have  by  them  been  afcribed  to  Britifh  counfels*  Tlie  known  moral 
chara6lers  of  Englifli  ftatesmen  wanted  no  juftification,  and  they  de- 
fcended  therefore  to  none.  Let  the  miniftcrs  continue  Iheir  dignified  and 
becoming  filence,  and  let  the  Britifti  public  evince  their  high  honour,  in- 
trepid courage,  and  unfuaken  loyalty,  for^  which  they  have  long  been  re- 
nowned, by  configning  to  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence  all  works  like 
.the  Annual  Review,  and  all  authors  like  Arthur  Aikin^  whofe  dired  ten- 
dency is  to  praife  Jacobins,  and  to  extol  the  lurking  ^flaffia  Buonaparte 
into  the  high  fpirited  patriot. 


X,, 

Since  the  preceding  obfervations  were  put  into  our  hands,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  Letter,  which  we  infert  without- alteration,  pre- 
s  mifing  only  that  we  have  never  yet  feen  Mr.  Barr6's  publication ;  and 
reminding  that  gentleman  that  we  neither  vouched  for  the  authenticity 

'  of  all  the  fads  ilated  in  the  Revolutionary  Flutarch,  nor  beftowed  unqua- 
lified praifes  on  the  Sketches  on  the  intrinsic  Strength,  military  and  naval 
Force,  of  France  arid  Russia,  ^c. 

'      TO  THE  EDITOR.  - 

Sir,         '  ' 

IT 'is  generally  underftood  that  the  honourable  fundions  of  Reviewers,  (b 
eflbntial  to  the  progrefs'of  literature,  are  thofe  of  analyling  new  publi- 
cations, contradicting  and  refuting  erroneous  and  falfe  ftatements,  pointing 
out  the  grammatical  fay  Its  of  a  vicious  narrative,  and  of  beftowing  due 
praifes  on,  or  attaching  blame  to,  i'uch  works  as  they  deferve.  .But,  above 
all,  the  duty  of  Reviewers  is  that  of  being  rigorously  im/iartial. 

When,  therefore,  fuch  Reviewers  aretound  who,  inftead  of  ftrictly  ful- 
filling thofe  honourable  functions,  either  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  ma^ 
lice,  condemn  works  and  authors  without  attempting  or  condefcending  to 
contradict  or  refute  o«<?  j//;^/(fyi2f/  ftated  in  their  narrative,  it  muft  be  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  luch  pretended  Reviewers  can  only  be  confidered 
as  blind /i arty-men,  devoted,  and  perhaps  tools,  to  a  faction ;  or  that  their 
voluminous  Reviews  are,  to  ufe  their  own  words  concerning  Dr.VVittraan*s 
.  work,  only  intended  to  pick  the  Jiockefs  of  the  public  \  difgracing  thereby  the 
.profcflion.     That  luch  arc  the  R-eviewers  who  have  undertaken  the  talk  of 
The  Annual  Review,  ami  History  of  Literature  for  1  SOS  ;  Arthur  Aikin,  Editor. 
VjoLlh     Londofi:    Printed  for   T.N.Longman  and   O,  Rees,    Paternoster-row^ 
■  1804;  the  following  facts  will  c(wnplelely  prove: — ? — In  Page  310.  Art.  15 
and  1 6,  thofe  sapient  and  impartial  Reviewers,  after  noticing  an  anonymous 
publication  entitled  The  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  and  my  History  of  the  French 
Consulate  under  Najwkan  Bfionaparti,  have  thought  proper  to  comprile  thefe 
tvf  J  widely  dijft-tnt  publications  under  «>n'.»  (ingle  remark,. begmning  with 
the  woiv:  — fe^r  is  always  cruel,  which  :^w  followed,  by  fome  obler  vat  ions  on 
,  a^icient  and  modern  hiitory,  totally  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their  re- 

-     vi 
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w,  a«  far  as  if  relales  to  my  mork.     Tliey  then  go  and  tentiinate  tlieri' 
\  '   \    \    ig;   la  lie  late  v-  — '  ■-  '^  *■ — -'    •'-  "■■■■■■'■  —■- 
nislry  ias  dan  budif  accicseJ  ^  /la'  licl/irilia^ 


pretended  analyliii  by  lajiiig:  la  the  late-aiar  tixdin  tie  jirtitnt,  the  Brii'tsk  mi- 
nistiy  kasbetn  auJhf  accmcd  ^  /lailicl/idlin^  in,  oaA  emaui  anng  iktse  filaiti  if  ai' 
taiinatiM,  ^Uei  have  htm  dir'aid  ag/iintl  tie  fitrivi  ^  the  rhUf  magiiirate  tf 


France.     Let  lie  ministry,  if  lltry 
a  charge,  Ij  a  ioUmn  and  aarhenli 


iMti,  viadieaie  theiaifhei/ronji  bl/ic 
;  ou/  kt  tUe  Bi  iihh  fublic  ilirj)  iht 


high  iimattr  aaj  inirr/iU  coui  age  far  lokich  they  have  hnw  itta  rearxaeJ,  iy  caijign- 
tug  It  nUrited  cimlem^t  and  aihorreiKe  all  werts,  t^elher  iviih  their  aatkas,  tohsst 
direct  lendeney  ii  to  degrade  lie  gmeivus  and  high-ihiriieil /!nl'i-,t  (IIUOTCA- 
PAKTE)  init  the  lurking  aaaisin.  I  have  already  laid,  tbat  The  Jin'tlu- 
iimaty  PhitarJi,  with  the  celebrated  pamphlet  uf  "  Killing  nu  Murder,"  it 
a  publicatinn  widely  ditferent  from  mine ;  and  liiveral  cetpectalilo  perfons 
van  bear  ample  lefiimon])  of'  my  having  binmcd  many  of  the  erroneuus  and 
.eKaggcralcd  natements  Cnnlaint-d  in  this  ^nrk,  whici)  [  Ihould  certainly 
have  contradicted  and  refut'd,  had  it  appeared  before  Ihif  publication  of 
my  book.  Huw  iben  could  ihele  publicaiinns  To  lually  ditterert  in  Ihclr 
natuTi;,  be  confounded  under  one  head?  I  have  positively  dlirlaimed  be- 
ing a  party-wrircrj  and  the  perulal  of  my  bimk  imy  en'ily  cominte  (he 
candid  reailcr  thai  f  have  been  impartiat.  I  have  Rated  fads,  ihi'  moil  im- 
portant of  which  I  have,  and  mult  have  witnelTed,  fincc  it  i*  ^'ell  known 
that  I  have  ferved  in  the  French  army,  and  (hat  I  lately  held  a  fil^iation  in 
Pari*  under  the  French  government.  1  have  lUithfulU  detailed  the  boafled 
adminiflraiion  of  the  great  Buonaparte,  as  the  fure  means  of  depa.lmg  that 
geneitui  and  higb-ifiirited  /lairiol  into,  what  he  really  h,  a  Iw.iin^  asi/nsiiii 
And  I  do  pofitive  affirm  and  acknowledge,  that  lueh  has  b>-en  thi  direct 
tmlengf  otiDy  work,  whiih  perhaps  the  Reviewers  have  never  lead,  t  hive 
faid  that  my  narrative  was  grounded  on  authentic  document*  which  t  had 
brought  from  France  eighteen  months  ago,  when  BuonapB''te  wa<i  al,  fTavr»- 
de-Grace,  where  I  faw  him  lad.  And,  above  all.  1  hive  offered  to  pro- 
d'Jee  thole  documents  when  required;  after  having  comp'elely  refuted 
many  erroneous  ftatements  of  an  anonymous  publication,  upon  which  the 
Reviewers  have  beftowed  many  praifes  Thi?  anonymous  publication  ii 
called  Skelckei  wi  the  inliimie  Strength,  Mililay  and  NaVal  Farce,  if  France  and 
Bjtisia,  bfc,  faid  to  be  printed  hI  the  Hague,  ia03.  And  I  trnft  that  mj 
Tefulalion  is  fuch  as  to  leave  no  pollibilily  of  a  reply.  But  thefe  enlightened 
Reviewers  have  thought  proper  t^  fay  that  his  (tlie  anonymous  writer**) 
lteteii:cnls are  entitled  tv  catfidmce,  frmt  tlu filtdged  assurance  that  he  sjieais  "fitaif 
tcular  eviJtnee,  having  within  these  tieenly  mmtht  visited  cvety  de/tartmenl  ^  lietf 
van  rrfiuhlic." 

Is  tnere  any  thing  that  can  more  fully  evince  the  unaccountable  partiality 
«f  thefe  Revjewcrs  ?  Tie  statements  of  an  iinon\mou8  writer,  whole  work  i» 
Jaid  to  be  printed  in  a  foreign  country,  and  which  bears  no  name  of  either 
pu  Mi  Hi  er  or  printer,  are  entitled  to  confidence  irom  his  hate /iledged  aisurtiact, 
whilil  the  (latemenls  of  a  man  who  openly  and  frankly  gives  his  own  name, 
acknowledges  the  fitualinn  be  has  held  under  the  French  government,  and 
.offers  to  prodiife  authentic  documents,  are  to  be  cmsigned  19  merited  onten^t 
aitdaiharrence!  Who  has  alTured  the  Reviewers  that  their  favourite  anony- 
moni  writer  ha^  not  impufed  upon  the  public  ?  I  leave  them  to  anfwer 
this  qaeftion.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeS  without  lamenting  the 
want  of  memory  and  confiftenc^',  as  well  as  capacity,  on  the  part  of  tbofe 
who  have  alTumed  the  high  and  impgrtant  office  of  literary  cenfors.  In  their 
fall  volume  fPt  1802,  they  have  bcfiowed  praifesonthe  work  of  Sir  Robert 

Wilfon^ 


MiJuUanioiU, 

Wilfon.  Who  has  been  the  tirA  mati  in  England  to  expofe  to  merited 

r*nce  tie  geaertiui  and  high  s^hiuJ  fiahiet ,  Buonaparte,  whom  \\a  lUgra. 

the  lurking  anasiin,  for  havinr  malTacred  tlie  pnfonera  of  war,  ana  p< 

the  Frcncli  foldien  lick  at  Jaffa.     I  hadened  to  tranflate  thii  woi 

French.     It  li  true,  that  in  their  a'nalyfia  of  Sir  Robert  Wilfon's 

thefe  Reviewers  took  little  notice  of  its  moil  important  contents,  whi 

even  attrafted  the  attention  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  ambaiTador  i 

don,  as  it  is  proved  by  his  diplomatic  note  of  the  2d[h  of  March,  18( 

drefled  to  Lord  Hawkelbury,  and  to  wTrith  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  madi 

fit ed  reply.     But  thefe  gentlemen  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  tri 

lalt  thofc  heinous  crimes  of  Buonaparte,  when  published  by  Dr.  Wl 

in  1803,     Doubtlefs  they  were  better  informed.— I  leave  them  to  dc 

this  well  known  fa£l.  Indeed,  Sirj  in  addition  to  what  I  have  flaled  ini 

nitive,  the  attrocious  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghuien  h 

fiituled   Buonaparte  a  real  luykhg  assaism.     Reviewers   Iliould  klio 

the  law  azaitiH  eirigrants  condems  to  death  only  thofe  who  are  f 

the  French  territory  wilhnu|  a  permiflion  from  the  French  governi 

How  could  then  the  Duke  d'Enghuien  be  condemned  to  death,  v 

vrmn'feized  in  a  foreign  cc^jntry  i     Is  then  not  Bitonaparte  a  lurkingi 

They  will,  perhaps,  anfwer  Ihis  quefiion.     I  fhall  now  conclude 

fer\-ing,  that  in  thefe  hints  I  with  it  lo  beunderllbod  that  I  do  not  v 

right  of  fubmittijig  to  an  Englilb  court  of  juftice  and  an  EnglillijuT 

ther  tiiis  unjnft  and  unwarmntabie  conduct  to  me  does  not  defcrve 

fort  of  admonition.     And  I  (hall  terpiinale  this  letter  by  altering 

few  words  of  their  laft  fenlcnce,  by  faying — And  let  the  British  public 

'      high  honaur  and  intrepid  cturage.for  vjiictt  tluy  have  long  been  TenomnrJ,  ij 

iHg  ta  merited  amtrm^i  and  ai/iorreuce  all  ■astii,  tagerhei   wuA  t&eir  auihc 

direct  tendency  is  M  extol  the  luiUng  asiassin  (Buonaparte)  into  'he  hig' 

faSriat, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervs 
No.  2,  King-preet,  Ifliiiglon,  W.  fi 

May  16,  180*. 

misceliJaneous. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 
.       SiK,  Candem>tedCeUs,SbrewJhuiyCafile,jiptil2 

IGNOBLE  truft  be  that  mind  which  does  net  glow  with  the  love 
The  charader  of  an  hero  has  ever  been  my  aim,  and  had  not  i 
of  gunpowder  been  particularly  otfenfive  to  me,  I  might  perha^is  bav 
a^reat  military  character,  btratajrems  and  ambufb,  plots  and  i 
fchcmes  were  my  delight,  and  while  UlyiTes  and  Diomede,  N 
Euryalus'bave  lived  in  poetic  iiiftory,  I  fee  no  reaffin  why  my  narr 
not  be  tranfmittfd  to  poflerity,  with  honourable  cjlogy.  Indeed  tl 
gate  Calendar,  the  AnnaU  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  many  other  lear 
lications  have-,  with  houeli  zeal,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  di 

floits  and  bold  adventures  of  oar  honourable  fraterniljr.  Though 
have,  as  my  at>ode  teflifies,  been  unfortuoate,  and  my  career  1 
nther  abruptly  terminBted,  A  few  unenlightened  citizens,  undi 
flnerice  of  prejudice,  have  rather  miflakcfl  my  condud,  and  by  th 
am  I  defl  ned,  on  Saturday  Mxt,  to  the  wrd.  As  the  days  of  chi 
not  ijuitc  paH,  itii  (omc  coofiilatioo  that  Shievlbory  CaOlc  gives  ec 
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cbnfiQement,  and  I  do  not  feel  afhamcd  as  if  my  letter  had  been  addrcfled 
from  a  gaul.  While  I  h  affords  nie  nn\c.  cunlolat  nii,  and  tny  mind  anti' 
cipntes,  w  th  m  ch  (athfaA  en,  the  idra  of  bciDg  banded  -do  n  to  pofte- 
litj'  as  no  c  nimoD  robber,  the  pe  ufal  ot'a  poem  latel)  publiftied,  am)  cri- 
iLcifed  in  ynui'  review  for  March,  has  rr  ated  me  much  utieafirit-t's  '  he 
intimate  fr  end  of  Haynei,  w  hom  i^n  my  Ijfl  excuifinn  I  iaw  dang  iog  on 
Hounfloi'  ^■ealh,  had  a  foul  cimgfnial  to  my  own  ;  fame  was  bis  darling 
objcd  i  and  frequer.t'y,  when  iht  myrmidons  of  Jufticc  Bond,  ibe  knigbts 
of  Bow-ftreet,  had  nearly  arreflcd  our  daring  flcin,  frequently  h  ve  we  de- 
rived crnfolation,  from  the  hope  that  our  bairbriadtbtfuip  sand  numerous 
perils  would  re.-.der  us  equally  confpituous  as  ibe  illuflrious  .jack  bhepherd, 
■or  Si;;teen-ft  ing  Jack.  Vain  lio*ever  wjsallour  cvpeflations,  groundlcfa 
allourh^pesj  for  AbeiHiaw  has  vfurped  the  gl»ry  of  Haynes,  dnd  all  his 
bpiiuurs  arc  blade',  all  his  glory  forgoliVu  '1  iut  ih-:  genileman  who 
publ.flied  the  fuppleme  tary  epiflie  lo  the  eorrefpoode :' e  beiween  Mr. 
Buwlesfmd  Mr.  /idams,  was  the  friend  of  Aberlliaw  and  the  rival  of 
Heynes,  i:amaiter  of  notoriety;  l-ut  1  thought  t  e  lion  preyed  not  on  car- 
cafes,  and  that  enmiiy  was  buried  in  he  grave,  with  the  remains  of  our 
foe;  iut,  alas!  poor  Hay  nes  was  not  buried,  and 'nmiiy  flill  lives.  Pray. 
Sir,  i  make  it  p.irt  of  my  lali  dying  fpeech,  p  ay,  ^i^,  ini-  rm  tlial  gi  nlle- 
man,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fatal  milljkc,  and  as  it  may  millcad  fame 
future  Newgate  Annalift,  1  beg  to  correft  him.  thuK  : 
"  Thus  a  determined  Aberftiaw  we  fee." 
"  Till  in  due  time  his  juft  deferls  he  gains. 
And  Hounflow  Hc^th  receives  the  mlltreaui's  lafl  remains." 
Read, 

Where  flill  the  nbitr  hangs  in  iron  chains, 
Whofe  nam'-.  Sir,  was  not  Alietlhaw,  bm  Canmd  HajTjes. 
If  a  reprieve  flimild  o.rend  my  days  beyond  ihe  pub  icalion  of  ^oar  tient  ■ 
number,  to  know  that  you  have  done  jiiliitc  to  the  memory  o  my  dear  un- 
fi;rlunate  friend,  and  rtfcucd  his  name  from  oblivioti,  It  will  much  oblige. 
Yours,  until  death, 

WILLIAM  FORFEIT. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Quendam  Cognilus"  ia  niformed,  thaj  it  is  perfefily  confident  with, 
the  plan  of  our  work,  to  admit  letters  ^ntl  elf  y»  6n  mifcelianeous  fobjeda. 

We  are  obliged  to  a  correfpoodcnt  who  has  diretted  our  attention  to  an 
obfcure  publication,  in  whiih  we  are  attacked.  . 


TO  OUR  READERS.      ' 
Our  readers  areTeferred  for  oar  Sanimary  of  Pi^itieito  the  Prefaee  to-onr;  ■ 
"  Seventeenth  Volame,  which  appears  'n  the  AppenriU,  pub  lifted  on  ihf 
Fir/l  './June,  and  containing  a  Kevicw  of  i'^reigu  Lif?raiure,  with  a  Ttiblc 
of  tlie  Titles,  Auihors'  Names,  &c.-of  the  publi^tio as  reviewed  ia  the. 
folwne. 
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8"c.  &"c.  fl*'c. 
For  JUNE,  1804.  . 


Urbem  Roma  nam- a  principio  Regei  habuere.  Libtiialrm  et  consutalan 
L.  Brutus  tntlituit.  Dictalurtr  ad  tempus  fumebaatur;  neque  Decemviraii 
polcd&s  uiira  biennrum,  neqtie  Ttiiuiionim  militum  confulare  jus  diu  valuit 
Noil  Cianx,  non  Sulla:  longa  dominatio ;  et  Pompeii  Craflique  poCenlia  ci(£ 
in  Csfarera  ;  Lepidi,  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Augufium  cellete  ;  qui  cunds 
dilcordiia  civilibus  felTa  nomine  Prhcipii  Tub  Imjieiivm  accepit. 

Tac.  Ann.  in  principio. 


'  ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

j/o  Aeeount  of  the  tjlahd  of  CeyUn,  containing-  its  ffijiorv,  Geagraphy, 
t^atuTol  Hijiery,  with  the  Manners  and  Cuflams  cf  its  various  In- 
habitants ;  to  which  is  added  ihi  yournal  of  an  Embajfy  to  the  Court 
af  Candy,  llluftratid  by  a  Map  arid  Charts.  By  Robert  Pcrciva^ 
Efq.  of  his  Majefty's  nineteenth  Regiment  of  Foot.  Quarto, 
pp.  42O;      il,  8s.     Baldwin's.      1803. 

THIS  account  of  the  liland  of  CeylQn  wfai  written'before  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  fame  author,'  whicK 
Was  reviewed  in.  oUr  laft  Number,  though  it  did  not  fall  into  ou-r  hands 
till  alter  the  publication  of  that  hiftory.     It  contains  a  very  elaborate 
»nd  interefting    defcription  of  the  iiland,  which  feems  calculated  to 
become  one  of  the  moft  valuable  appendages  to  the  Briiifh  empire  in 
the  Eaft.     Captain  Percival,  having  rcfidcd  three  years  at  Ceylon* 
and  having  direifted  his  attentionj  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  bell 
means  of  acquiring  every  fpecies  of  information,  that  could  ihrciw 
■  any  light  upop  its  hiftory ;  upon  its  aflual  ftate  ;  upon  its  ftreiigth  j 
its  natural  productions;  its  Commercial  advantages;  its  local  chcum- 
;  flanges;  its  military  and  pohtica!  importance;  the  cultivation  of  its 
,  foil;  and  the  manners  and  difpofitions  of  its  inhabiCahtS;  and  havingj 
moreover,  enjoyed  ^e  beft  opportunities  of  perfonal  obfervalioh ;  qua- 
lified himfelf,  in  the  beft  poflible  way,,  for  the  compofitioa  of  an  au- 
thentic, and  moft  ufeful,  account  of  a  fettlement,  at  leaft  as  valuable 
Bud  impoitant^  as  any  of,  opr  i^te  acquifitions  in  India ;   and  which^ 
with   proper  cultivation  and  improvement,  may  incieafe,  very  con - 
fiiliTLiiy,  in  value  and  importance. 
No  Lxxxii.     vol;  XVIII.  I  '  Tn 
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In  the  firft  chapter  (he  hiftnry  of  this  fettlcment  Is  briefly  tncei 
from  Us  fird  conquell  by  the  Portuguefe  in  15051  whofe  cruelty  and  - 
lanaticifm  exafperated  ihe  naiivcs,  and  led  them  to  favour  the  attacks 
nf  the  Dutch,  who  eftabtilhed  their  dominion  in  the  ifland  in  1656^ 
to  its  rfduaion  by  the  Englifli  in  1795.  While  Ceylon  wai  in  pof- 
fellion  oi  the  Dutch  they  had  numerous  wars  with  the  Candians,  from 
whom  they,  fjcceffively,  wvefted  many  valuable  portions  of  territory  ^ 
biitil,  at  length,  the  latter  were  entirety  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  (ea  coaft,  and  retired  to  their  alcnod  impenetrable  woods  and  faft- 
i)en<;s  in  the  interior,  where  they  Aill  renuin,  preferving,  and  not 
without   teafon,  the  utoioft  dread  and  jc^loufy  of  ttieir  Eufopcan 

The  fucceeding  chapters  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  that  part  of 
Ceylon,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  fea  coaft,  which  is  in  our 
polTenian  ;  then  follows  an  account  of  the  native  Ceylonefc  ;  and  of 
a  race  of  lavages,  who  reftde  rn  the  woods>  called  Bedah  01  Vad' 
duhi ;  then  comes  a  defcription  of  the  king  of  Candy's^  dominions  ;  ~ 
atid  ihe  hit  chapters  are  deioted  to  the  natural  hillofy  of  the  ifland. 
The  whole  is  written  with  knpartiaSity  and  inteUigenre^  the  authoi 
having  t.'vii::;iitly  aimed  rather  to  be  authentic,  ufeful,  and  perfpi- 
cucus  in  his  narrative,  than  eloquent,  ehboratc,  or  profound.  We 
ftail  fckfl  fome  few  palTages,  thai  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  degree  of  infoimation  and  amufcment  whictk 
they  may  cxpffl  to  derive  from  a  perufal  of  this  volume^  Our  firft 
,  exti  iSi  ftall  he  Captain  Percival's  account  ofi  the  pearl  fifliery,  in  ihe 
bay  ol  Condatchy,  which  aff'ords  occupation  to  fonne  thoufandi  of 
perfons,  during  the  feafon,  which  begins  in  February  and  ends  irr 
April.  The, boats  employed  in  this  fimsry  carry  twenty  men,  ten  of 
whom  ate  divers  and  ttn  boatmen,  befidcs  a  chief,  whr>a£ts  as  pilot. 
Five  only  dive  at  a  time;  when  thefe  come  up,  the  five  ethers  go 
down,  and  leave  them  to  recruit  their  llrengih. 

"  In  order  lo  accelerate  the  deLent  of  the  divers,  large  fiones  are  em- 
ployed :  five  of  there  are  brought  in  each  boat  lor  the  purpofe ;  lliej  are  of  ' 
>  rcddilh  granite,  common  in  this  country,  and  of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  round 
at  top  and  boltout,.  with  a  hole  perforaied  through  Ihe  linaller  end  I'ufficient 
to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  the  drvern  ufe  a  linne  lh;:ped  like  a  hall-moon, 
which  lliey  faflen  round  Ihe  belly  when  ihey  mean  to  delcend,  and  thus  ket:[» 
their  feet  free. 

"  I'hefe  people  are  accultometj  lo  dive  from  their  very  infancy,  and  fear- 
lefsly  dclceiid  lo  the  bottom  in  from  four  to  ten  fathom  water,  in  fearch  of 
the  oyliers.  The  diver,  when  Iw  is  about  to  plunge,  feizci  the  rope,  lo 
which  one  of  the  (tones  we  have  defcrihed  is  attached,  with  the  lues  of  hi* 
right  foot,  while  he  takes  lioU  of  a  bag  of  nel-work  with  thofe  of  his  left ; 
it  being  cuflomaryamongaUibe  Indians  to  ufelheirtoes  in  working  or  hold- 
ing as  well  as  their  lingers,  and  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit  tlial  they  can 
pick  lip  even  the  fmalleft  thing  from  the  ground  with  their  l(ws  as  nimbly  a» 
'  an  Euroi)ean  could  with  his  fingers.  The  diver  thus  prepared,  lisiaes  another 
mpe  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  his  noftrils  (Imt  with  the  left,  plunges. 
into  the  water,  and.  by  the  affiAaiice  of  tlie  ftone  fpeedity  reaches  tlie  bot-- 

tom^- 
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toltt.  tie  tlii.'n  bangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  aiid  wilh  much  dexteri 
all  puIUbledilpatch,  collets  as  many  ovfters  as  he  can  while  he  is  abl< 
main  under  waler,  which  is  ufualfy  about  two  minutes.  He  then  r 
hi.s  former  polilio»,  makes  a  lirnal  tii  thofe  above  hy  pulling  the  ropt 
right  hand,  and  is  immediate^  by  this  means  drawi)  up  and  brougt 
the  boat,  leaving  the  Hone  l*>  be  pulled  up  afterwards  by  the  rope  al 
to  it. 

"  The  exertion  undergone  during  this  pri>cefs  is  To  violent,  ih^il  uj 
ing  brought  into  the  boat,  the  divers  dilcharae  water  from  (heir  raoutt 
sndrOirils,  and  frequently  even  bloud.  But  this  doe^  not  hiiide 
from  going  down  again  in  their  turn.  They  will  often  make  from  li 
iilly  plunges  in  ont^dayt  and  at  each  pluuge  bring  up  aboui  a  hundi 
Iters.  Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  fluff  their  ears  and  n 
prevent  the  water  from  entering;,  while  others  ufe  no  precautions  wh; 
Although  the  ufual  time  of  remaining  under  water  does  not  much  < 
two  minutes,  yet  there  are  inilances  known  of  divers  who  could  ] 
four  and  even  five  minutes,  which  was  the  cafe  with  a  CafFrce  boy  I 
year  1  vilited  the  fiHiery.  The  longeft  iiillance  ever  known  was  thE 
diver  who  came  from  Anjango  inlT^T,  and  who  abfolutely  remained 
Iwaler  full  fix  minutes." 

The  only  caufe  of  dread  to  the  diver  during  this  terrific  oper 
Es  the  ground  Qiark  ;  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  his  attacks  they 
fult  their  ironjuier  before  they  begin  to  dive,  and  pay  a  religio 
tcntion  to  ail  his  ^diredtions.  Thefc  direilions,  however,  a 
readers  will  naturally  fuppofe,  are  not  alwiiys  efficacious  ;  and 
iixfpite  of  them,  any  diver  meets  with  an  accident,  the  ingenii 
the  conjuror  is  exercifed  in  the  invention  of  a  plauiive  excufe  f 
failure^ 

•'  The  addfefs  of  ihefe  fellows  in  redeeming  their  credit,  when  a 
toward  accident  happens  to  falfify  Iheir  prediflions,  delurves  to  be  nt 
Since  the  illand  came  into  our  polTeffion,  a  diver  at  the  fifliery  one  y« 
his  leg,  upon  which  the  head  conjurer  was  called  lo  account  (or  the  d, 
His  anfwer  give^  the  moll  liriking  picture  of  Ihe  knowledge  and  capa 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  gravely  told  them,  '  that  an  old 
who  owed  him  a  grudge,  had  juft  come  from  Colang  on  the  Malabar 
and  eflecied  a  counter  conjuration,  which  for  the  lime  rendered  his 
fruidefs  ;  that  this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to  prevent  Uii 
dent  which  had  happened,  but  ih^t  he  would  now  fliew  his  own  fupe 
over  his  antagonift  by  enchanting  the  fliarks  and  binding  up  their  m 
■  fo  that  nomoreaccidenlslhouldhappenduring  the  feafon.  Fortunat 
the  conjnrer  the  event  ani'wered  his  prediflion,  and  no  further  d^imaj 
fuliaincd  from  the  (liarks  duiing  the  fiHiery  of  that  year.  Whether  ih 
owing  lo  the  prayers  and  charms  of  (he  conjurer,  I  leave  my  Eui 
readers  to  decide;  but  certainly  it  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  cafe 
Indian  divers,  and  he  was  afterwards  held  by'lhem  in  the  higheft  eftet 
v«])eration.  His  merits  hilwever  in  this  tranfaflion  might  be  difpule 
there  are  many  feafons  in  which  no  fuch  accidents  occur  at  all.  T 
ptrarance  of  a  fingle  lliark  is  indeed  fufhcient  to  I'pread  difmay  amoi 
whole  body  of  divers ;  for  as  foon  as  one  of  them  lees  a  Ihark  he  tn 
fivek  Ihe  aUtm  lo  hit  companions,  who  an  quickly  comiiiunicate  it 
,12 
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Other  boats ;  a  panic  fpcedily  Teizes  ihe  whole,  and  they  oflen  retam  to  the 
bay  wtlhiiul  fiibing  any  more  for  that  day.  The  lliarka  which  create  all  this 
alarm  roraciimes  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  (harp  (ione  on_  which  . 
the  divers  happen  to  alight.  As  falle  alarm*  excited  in  this  manner  prove 
verv  injurious  to  the  prtigrcfs  of  the  filhery,  every  means  is  employed  to 
afcertain  whether  they  are  wellor  ill  founded;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe, 
the  authors  of  them  are  puniflied.  Thele  falfe  alarms  9ccarred  more  than 
once  in  theeourfeol  the  lalt  two  or  three  ftalbns." 

The  following  is  the  mode  obferved  in  exEratSing  the  peails  from 
the  oyfters. 

"  As  foon  sx  the  oyflers  are  taken  out, of  the  boats,  Ihev  are  carried  by 
the  diflerent  people  to  whom  Ihey  belong  and  ])Uced  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in 
Ihe  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  twp  feet,  or  in  fmall  fquare  places  cleared 
and  fenced  round  for  the  purpofe ;  each  perfun  having  his  own  feparale  di- 
vifion.  Mais  are  I'pread  below  them  to  prevent  the  oyliers  from  louchinz 
(heearlh;  and  here  ihey  arc  left  Iodic  and  rot.  As  loon  as  they  have  paP  - 
fed  through  a  Hale  of  pulrefjf:lion,  and  have  become  dry,  they  are  eafily 
■  opened  withontany  danger  of  injuring  Ihe  pearls,  which  might  be  the  ca(e 
if  ihey  were  opened  frelh,  as  at  fhat  time  to  do  fo  requires  great  force. 
'  On  Ihe  (liell  being  opened,  the  oyfler  is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls : 
it  is  afual  even  to  b.>tl  the  oyfler,  as  ibe  pearl,  though  commonly  found  in 
Ihelhell,  is  not  unfrequentlj  contained  in  the  body  of  the  fifti  it;eli: 

"  Thef;enth  ocoalioned  by  theoyAers  being  left  to  pulrefy  isintolerable; 
and  remainK  foi  a  long  while  afw;r  thelliliery  is  over.  It  corrupts  il^e  atoio- 
fphere  for  fevera!  miles  round  Condafcliy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  country  exireoiely  uiiplealant  till  the  monlbons  and  violent  Ibulh-ne&t 
^vinds  fet  in  and  purity  the  air.  The  naulenus  fmell  however  is  notable  to 
overcome  the  hopes  of  gain::  for  months  after  the  iilhing  leafon,  nuniberi 
of  people  are  lo  be  fceii  earneftly  (earthing  and  poring  over  Ihe  fands  and 
placet  where  the  0)l(ers  had  been  laid  lo  putrefy  ;  and  fome  are  now  and 
then  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  pearl  that  amply  compenfates  their  trouble 
in  learching  after  them.  In  1797  while  Mr.  Andrews  was  co!le£lor,  a 
Cooly,  or  common  fellow  of  the  lowell  clafs,  got  by  accident  the  moft 
valuable  pearl  feen  that  leafon,  and  fold  it  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  a  laige 
fum. 

■'  ThepeaMs  found  at  this  (ifliery  arc  of  a  whiter  colour  than  thofe  got 
in  Ihe  ;fu)ph  of  Oimus  on  ihe  Arabian  coaft,  bul  in  other  relpeas  i 
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re  or  of  Aich  an  excellent  quality;  for  tliough  IIil-  white 
e  elieemed  in  Europe,  thu  natives  prefer  tho(e  of  a  ydlowifh 
II.  Off  Tulucoreen,  which  lies  on  the  Coromandcl  coaft, 
e  lo  I  onditchy,  there  if  another  tiiticry  ;  but  the  pearls  found 
there  ar,«  much  inferior  to  thole  two  Ipectes  I  have  mentioned,  being  tainted 
with  a  blue  or  grejilli  tinge." 

,    The  fcene  difplaye.!  durins;  the  filhery,  as  dcfcribed  by  the  author, 
exhibits  no  bad  fpecimen  of  Indian  manners. 

"  Befcife  we  leave  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  it  may  be  amuling  lo  take  % 
view  of  Ihc  vaious  objeft?  which  moli  atlracl  the  attention  ol  a  firanger 
duting-lhepea  I  fiiltery  The  remarkable diiplay  ol  Indian  manners,  whRh 
are  here  (een  in  all  their  variclies,  's,  perhaj)s,  thu  moft  ftriliing  of  inefe. 
Ki'ery  call  has  its  repreienlativei ;  the  ails  praflil.ed  by  fome,  the  cere- 
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tnonies  peTrormed  by  oiher^,  and  the. appearance  of  all,  prefent  the 
repalt  lo  the  curiofity  of  an  European  In  one  place  he  mrtj  fee  j 
and  vagabonds  of  everv  defcriptiun  pra6]iliiig  (liirir  tricks  vtilh  a  d« 
fupplenefs  and  (kill,  which  appear  (upenntiirJ  to  the  inhabitant  of 
climate;  in  aniilher  be  may  oblcrvt  Fakeers,  Biaiimins,  Prieds, 
rams,  and  devotees  of  everj  feS,  either  in  order  to  extort  charil' 
confequence  of  fome  vow,  going  through  the  most  painful  operatio 
a  degree  of  obdinate  resolution,  which  1  could  Icarcely  have  be  I  it 
even  conceived,  had  1  not  been  an  eye-witnds.  I  hope  it  will 
thought  an  improper  digreflion,  from  my  narrative,  if  I  mention  a 
thoie  circumstances  which  molt  attracted  my  notice :  they  are  not  j 
larly  connected  with  a  defcription  of  Ceylon,  but  they  will  certainly 
one  fource  of  amufement  to  the  traveller  who  viGis  it. 

"  The  mod  painful  ads  of  penance  which  the  Indians  undergo,  - 
order  to  regain  their  irafi,  when  they  have  lost  it  either  by  eating 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  their  It'fl,  or  by  having  fuch  conneflion  wi 
pie  of  a  different  defcription  as  is  foppofed  to  defile  them.  In  Ih 
they  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  perfons  of  their  own  fe6t,  debarred  i. 
inlercnurfe  with  them,  and  pronibiled  even  to  touch  them.  From 
dreadful  llate  of  defilement  they  can'be  purified  only  by  paying  a  lar 
of  money,  or  by  undergoing  the  moll  incredible  penances.  Amonj 
-which  I  cbferved,  I  lliall  mention  a  few  of  the  moll  remarkable.  < 
them  will  vow  to  hold  his  arm  elevated  over  his  head  for  a  certain  i 
of  years,  without  once  letting  it  down;  and  this  he  \v!ll  actually  C( 
lo  do,  till  the  arm  can  never  aderwards  be  recovered  to  its  natural  pi 
Another  will  keep  his  hand  fhut  till  the  nails  on  his  fingers  abfolutel' 
into  (he  flelh,  and  appear  quite  through  at  the  back  of  his  hand.  ' 
never  luffer  their  hair  to  be  combed,  or  their  beards  to  be  Ihaved  : 
itate  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which  is  of  a.  brown  or  burnt  colon 
matted,  and  appears  not  unlikethe  mops  we  ufe  in  Europe;  or  hang 
in  long  dillievelled  firings,  iimilnr  to  that  which  grows  on  a  tpecies  of 
lap-dogs.  Some  will  vow  never  to  lie  dovii,!  while,  at  the  fame  tim 
wear  round  their  necks  a  large  iron  inftrument  not  unlike  a  gird-iron  v 
a  handle.  . 

"  But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Ihefe  ceremonies  which 
witnelfed  is,  fwinging  for  their  caft,  as  it  is  termed.  A  very  hi, 
flrong  poil,  orcocoa-tiee,  is  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  croiima 
its  top,  another  beam  is  placed  in  fucii  a  manner  as  to  turn  round  0 
vof,  and  made  faft  to  the  upright  pofi  by  ropes  reeved  through  bot 
the  yards  to  the  mad  of  a  (hip:  and  from  the  end  of  the  tianl'verfe 
ropes  and  pullies  are  fufpended  to  hoist  np  the  devotee.  He  .then  isb 
out,  attended  By  a  number  of  ]>eopledancing before  him;  and  is  led 
round  the  fwinging  poii  by  the  Brahmins  and  his  relation?,  witi 
jliouts,  accompanied  by  mullc.  In  the  mean  timea  Iheop  is  lacrifice 
the  blood  fprinkled  about  on  the  furrounding  multitude,  who  are  eagf 
it  Ihall  fall  upon  them.  Barren  women,  in  particular,  are  anxious  t< 
the  drops,  in  hopes  of  being  by  (his  mearis  rendered  fruitful ;  and 
view  to  fecure  the  efficilcy  of  this  charm,  they  contrive  lo  work  then 
Up,  during  the  ceremony,  to  the  highefi  pitch  of  religious  delirium,  I 
their  hair  and  llirieking  in  the  moft  dreadful  manner.  After  the  facr 
performed,  the  devotee  is  placed  on  his  belly  flat  on  (he  ground ;  ai 
»ery  large  hooks,  which  have  been  previoufly  (ixed  to  the  topes  fufj 
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I  the  end  of  the  crofs-beam,  are  inferled  deep  into  Ihe  flelh  of  hU  baclt 
under  the  (houlder* :  other  ropes  are  alfo  placed  antei  his  b.ead  and 
fs  his  thighs,  to  help  to  faftain  the  weight  of  hisshody.  He  is  then 
leans  of  the  rapes  and  pullies,  huified  up  lo  Ihe  crol's  tree,  immedialely 
if  which  he  continites  lulpended;  and  iu  Ihis  polilion  he  is  drawn  round 
pod  two  or  three  tiroes.  During  this' painful  ceremony  he  repeats  a 
»in  number  of  prayers,  am!  continues  to  throw  among  the  crowd  fluw- 
ivhich  he  had  taken  up  with  him  for  Ihe  purpbfe;  Ihefe  are  conlldcrtrd 
icred  reticles, which  will  keep  away  all  difeafe.  and  eulure  hap|>in>;ls  ever 
r;  and  Ihe  furrounding  multitude  Icianihle  for  thum  as  eagerly  at  an 
liih  mob  for  money  throjvn  among  Ihem." 

This  ceremony  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  Ihaveliadoccafionto  be 
ent  at  more  than  one,  during  my  liay  in  Ct-ylon.  The  laft  I  law  per- 
led  was  at  Columbo  in  1799,  when  Ihe  crul's  beam  broke,  and  the 
L  falling  lo  iLe  ground  was  killed  on  Ihe  fpat.  A  moor  of  ihe  Mdply 
had  previouily  obferved  to  thu  crowd,  wbo  were  principally  MaUbars 
lie  fame  lec^  with  the  devotee,  that  the  timber  was  not  ftronz  enough  to 
r  the  niai;,  and  would  certainly  break.  This  proving  afiually  to  be  the 
I  the  Malabars  affirumd  that  tiie  Muur  had  by  hi*  piedi^ion  bewitched 
and  in  revenge  they  attacked  him  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  would  certainly 
e  been  killed,  had  not  I  with  a  few  other  Eur"pean  oiHcets  and  Sepoys 
>m  cujjofily  had  broug!(t  tq  ihe  fpol,  interfered  and  refcued  him  out  of 
r  hands." 

n  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  Englilh,  the  pufil- 
irnily  and  bifeaefs  of  ihe  Dutch  appear  in  a  very  prominent  point 
'iew.  After  a  minute  dcfcriptian  of  the  capital,  Columbo,  the 
hor  obfcrves : 

'  Columbo  taken  all  together  is,  for  its  (ize,  one  of  the  mofl  populous 
:es  in  India,  There  is  no  part  of  tHe  woriJ  where  fo  many  different 
ruages  are  ipnken,  or  which  contams  fu^h  a  mixture  of  nations,  mannersa- 
I  religion^.  Befides  EnroiJCans,  and  Ciii^^lele,  the  proper  natives  of  the 
nd,  you  meet  fcattered  all  over  the  in.m  almofi  every  laceofAliatics  : 
lors  of  every  dais,  Malahars,  Trnvaf,i.winns,  Maliws,  Hindoos,  Gcntoos, 
inefe,  Perlians,  Arabians,  Ti.iki,  Malii^viani,  JaVianS.  and  natives  of  alT 

Afialie  ii!es;  Perfees.tir  wurlliipper^  ef  fire,  who  would  founer  have 
it  hoiifes  burnt  and  themlelvcs  peii^h  in  the  flames,  than  employ  anyf 
ans  to  exlinguil!)  i(.  There  are  alio  a  nuniher  ofAfiicaus,  Cafrecs,  Bu- 
lefe  a  mixed  race  of  Alricans  and  Aliatics;  be/idea  the  halt-calts,  people 
;oIoui,  and  I'Uier  races  which  proceed  from  a  mixlurenfthe  original  ones, 
ch  of  theiu  (lincrenl  clafies  of  pe.jpl^:  (las  its  own  manners,  l.■^lltoms,  and 
gusge,  ■  ' 

'  The  language  fpoken  mnll  unii-eilally  both  bv  the  Europeans  and 
ialifs  who  refort  to  Columbo,  is  I  lie  I'lirtuguleot  India.'a  bale  corrupt 
lect,  allogelher  different  from  that  fjn^ken  in  Portugal.  Ii  may  indeed 
oonlidcii^d  ax  a  barbarous  compound  of  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
nbincd  with  feveral  Europp.in,  among  which  the  French  is  very  diliin- 
ilhable.  Though  this  dinl^^cl  be  conlidererl  as  the  moil  vulgar  of  any,  ye* 
is  a  very  ufeful  and  even  netclTsry  acquiliticn,  as  in  mofi  of  the  (eiile- 
ints  on  thecoaft,  paiticalarly  ihole  whiqh  have  been  in  the  polleliion  of 
!  Dii'ch,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  both  Moors  and  Malabars  who  fpeak 

Ou  Ceylon  it  is  particularly  uleful  to  be  untlerllood ;  and  indeed  with> 
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vat  it,  at  petTon  linds  il  im^oilible  lo  maintain  any  conveVfalion  wit 
Dutch  ladies,  as'  (hey  rddum  addrefs  o)ie  in  any  other.  Tliis  lalt  cii 
llance  a  good  dtal  lurprifed  me,  as  in  every  other  place  I  always 
,eveE'y  lliing  accounted  vulgar,  the  particular  abhorrence  of  lite  ladies. 
jret.liie  Dutch  ladies  at  Coliimbo  hardly  everaltempl  lo  fpeal:  cvtin  in 
Awn  litmilies  and  lo  their  own  cunnefiions  in  Dutch,  although  it  is  reel 
ihe  polite  jangua^.  I  am  apt  to  atltibule  their  adhcicnce  to  the  i 
,  Portugiicfej  (o  tl>eir  habits  of  fretjuedt  and  familiar  iiilercourls  with 
i)itves,  who  atl  Ipeak  this  dialea. 

.  Notwitliftandiiig  the  difficulty  of  accefs  to  Colum><o,  and  its  total  w 
■  fecure  harb(«ir  iot  large  veflela,  flill  the  richnefs  of  the  diUridl  whw 
liluatt'd,  and  the  variety  of  articles  which  it  afioids  to  commerce,  ner 
a  place  of  'very  oonliderable  trtide.  It  is  much  fiei^uented  on  this  ac 
both  by  Ewrojieani!  and  the  native^  or  the  different  coafis  of  India;  ai 
^lutiss  on  imports  and  exports  bring  a  revenue  of  Come  confequer 
Government.  It  is  from  this  dittrid  that  large  quantities  of  cinnamn 
j)epi>er,  the  ftnple  fpices  of  the  illand  are  yearly  tranfporfed  lo  Eun 
velTeli,  which  touch  here  on  pnrpofe  on  (heir  voyage  from  Madras  and 
gal.  A  great  quantity  of  arrack  is  made  in  the  neighbouihoodolCul 
.and  the  other' dllhifls  along  the  weft  coalt.  This  liquor  is  fent  t 
li^tllement*  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bfimbay ;  and  in  return  thcfe  fen 
•nd  other  articles  with  which  Cejlon  is  not  able  tofupply  its  own  con 
<tioti,  A  larg^  (|uanlily  of  coya  rope,  or  cordage,  is  alf'o  mjiiufailured 
and  fupplies  of  it  are  tent  to  our  [hips  on  the  various  llatious  in  ihol! 
A  number  of  inferior  atticles,  the  produce  of  this  quarter  o^ihi:  illan 
cvporled  by  the  Mo[>rs  and  Malabars  who  refide  here  fur  that  pu 
Thefe  articles  are  betel- leaf  and  areka-jiut,  jaggerv,  a  fort  of  coarfe;  bl 
liigar,  coco^-uuts  and  oil,  honev,  bees-wax,  cardamoms,  coral,  ivory 
.and  a  variety  of  other  lelfer  articlct.  In  return  they  imp'wl  coarfe 
cloiiis  and  calicoes,  pieces  of  printed  or  painted  cloths  for  wdnien's  af 
coarfe  muHins,  handkerchiefs,  palampoes,  flocking^,  chiiucwarc,  tin,  ci 
and  a  variety  of  toys ;  alJb  bomeloes,  a  I'pecies  of  &  !i  pecaliar  to  Bo 
and  oniona  from  ihe  lame  place,  where  they  are  rematkably  good. 

"  The  Dutch  esafied  a  dulv  of  (i\-e  per  cent,  on  all  thefe  expo r 
imports,  which  is  ftill  continued  by  our  Government." 

The  very  important  harbour  of  Trincopiate  is  fituated  on  tl 
polite  fide  of  the  Idand  to  Columbo. 

Il'is  a  fa^,  unfortunately  but  too  well  eflabli/h'.d,  that  the  1 
have,  alm'ift  invariably,  whenever  actuated  by  revenge,  flimulai 
jealoufy,  or  itnpelled  by  tncereftj  dilplayed  a  ctuel,  ferocious 
vindSaive  difpofttion.  moft  difsraceful  to  the  Chriftian  nam 
charafler.  But  theiriHance  of  their  barbarity,  recorded  in  the  f( 
ing  palTage,  may  pclTtbly  be^rw  to  our  readers, 

"  The  Dutch  Government  at  Ceylan  had  always  a  regiment  of  ] 
in  their  fjsrvice.  That  corps  for  a  conliderable  time  part  leemed  t 
the  Drength  of  their  garrifons,  and  were  the  only  troops  which  eilhv 
Wp  drl<;ipiine,  or  dilplayed  any  fort  of  bravery  in  the  field.  I  have  j 
mentioned  thai  it  was  from  them  alone  our  troops  met  with  any  opp< 
cither  at  Columbo  or  Trinconialee.  They  feemed,  indeed,  (o  have  it 
r^cb  a  roofed  averlion  tbr  the  fingtilh,  that  there  wai  at  llrit  little  s 
I  * 
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ice  of  their  ever  becoming  our  friends.     This  hatred  had  be«n  mfplred  b> 

ie  ungenerous  policy  of  Ihe  Dutch,  who  endeavoured  to  lecure  their  co- 
mies  by  cherilhing  among  the  natives  an  implacable  deteiilation  of  the 
ther  European  nations,  and  in  particular  by  reprefeniing  ihe'Englilh  as  a 
ation  of  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrants,  who  carried  dcflrLicUon  and  Oppref- 
o(i  wherever  ihcy  came.  Tliefe  bale  and  unjusiifiable  arts  were  iiol  how- 
ver  always  confined  to  mere  milVeprefentalion ;  but  the  mairacre  of  fo- 
cigners  was  at  times  had  recourfe  to  as  a  meafuie  of  precaution.  The  in- 
iroous  affair  at  Amboyna  has  through  the  whole  world  circulale'd  the 
feinal  difgrace  of  the  Dutch  name.  There  is  another  inftance  of  their 
bominabte  policy  which  is  lefs  known  in  Eurojie,  but  has  excited  general 
ndignalion  in  the  Eadern  world.  In  the  year  1798,  Captain  Packenhani 
if  the  Refinance  happening  to  be  with  his  fliip  at  Timar,  one  of  the  Spica 
Hands  which  we  have  lately  conciuered,  he  was  invited,  along  with  his  oC- 
icers,  by  the  Dutch  Governor  to  an  enlertainmenl.  Some  circumflance* 
prevented  the  Captain  fronracccpting  Ihe  invitation:  his  officers  however 
wenl,  and  found  with  afionifliment  and  horror,  that  Ihe  Duli'li  had  made 
lofpitality  a  pretext  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  anatnnaliiig  them.  They 
iv.ere  fet  upon  without  the  leatt  warning,  and  the  firl^  Lieutenant  and  one 
ir  two  mote  iniamounv  murdered  with  Tome  Sepoys  who  attempted  to  de- 
end  their  (.tficers.  The  (upgcon,  however,  who  was  a  very  Hrong  m«n, 
*iih  the  affillance  of  a  couple  of  Sepoys,  fought  his  way  to  the  beach,  and 
made  good  his  retreat  to  tlie  (liip.  Upon  Ihe  furgeon's  re  pre  fcn  ting  this 
baibarousconduiS  of  the  Dutch,  Captain  Pacbenham  inftaiitly  gave  orders 
to  fire  upon  the  town,  and  it  wasinconfequence  loon  reduced  (o  allies.  The 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  maHacre,  fled 
precipitately  into  the  interior  of  the  iiland.  Several  of  the  perpetrators  of 
Ihe  crime  weie  afterwards  taken,  and  fuffered  for  their  treachery. 

"  In  theluiheyear,  an  unfortunate  affair  took  place  at  Amboyna,  where, 
the  Mabys  mardered  Lieutenant  M'Crae  of  the  Company's  (ervice,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there;  and  feveral  more  ol  the  EngHQi  officers 
would  have  fliared  hi,'  fate,  had  they  not  bct-n  refcoed  by  the  troops.  I 
will  not  lake  upon  me  to  fay  how  tar  the  Dutch  were  implicated  in  the 
crime;  but  from  (heir  ufual  policy,  and  their condufl on  other  occafions,  it 
was  Itrongly  fufpefled  that  they  had  infligated  the  Malays  to  perpetrate  tliU 
favage  afl."  ' 

Captain  Percival  thus  defcribcs  the  prefent  territory  of  the  King 
of  Candy, 

"  The  dominions  of  the  native  prince  are  completely  cut  off  on  all  fides 
from  tliqfe  of  the  Europeans  by  almofl  impenetrable  woods.aiid  mountains. 
The  pafTes  which  lead  tlirough  thefe  to  the  coalls  are  extremely  lieep  and 
difficult,  and  fcarcely  known  even  by  (he  natives  themfelves.  As  (bon  at 
we  advance  from  ten  to  twenty  mileii  from  the  coafis  a  country  prefents  it- 
felf  greatly  differing  from  the  fea-coafl  both  in  foil,  climate,  and  appear- 
ance. Allei:  afcending  the  mountaips  and  paling  (he  woods,'  we  find  our- 
felyes  in  the  iii'dfi  of  a  country  not  advanced  many  flages  beyond  the  firft 
flat^  of  improvement,  and  which  we  are  aftonifhed  to  find  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  highly  cultivated  fields  which  furrouiid  Columbo.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  iliand,  the  country  gradually  riles,  Mid 
the  woods  and  mountains  vyhich  feparate  the  leveial  parts  of  the  country  be- 
f:pme  moif  fl^iep  and  impervious.         "  ' 
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"  It  is  in  the  midfl  of  tliefe  MneiTes  that  the  native  Prince  ftill,  pre- 
ferves  thole  remains  of  territory  and  power  which  have  been  left  liim  by 
fucceffive  invaders.  His  dominion*  are  now  much  reduced  ;n  llzt:;  for  be- 
fides  the  wiiole  of  the  lea-eoafts  which  were  of  any  value,  the  Dulch,  iii 
their  various  attacks  during  the  laft  cetilury,  have  contrived  to  get  into 
their  power  every  trafl  from  which  thej*  could  derive  either  emolurneni  or 
fecurity.  Thofe  provinces  which  flill  remain  lo  him  are  Noart-cjiava  and 
Hotcourly  towards  the  north  and  north-weft;  while  Maidj,  comprehending 
4he  dilirids  of  Bintana,  Velas,  and  Paitoa,  wilh  a  few  others,  occupies 
Ihofe  parls  more  lo  the  eafiward.  To  the  fouth-eaft  lies  Ouvoh,  a  pro- 
vince of  fome'note,  and  giving  the  king  one  of  his  lilies.  The  weliern 
girts  are  chiefly  included  in  the  provinces  of  Colemal  and  Ho(lerac<irley. 
Thefe  different  provinces  are  lubdivided  into  corles  or'^illrifls,  and  en- 
tirely belong  lo  the  native  prince.  It  is  needlels  to  recount  the  names  of 
thofe  divilions  which  ftretch  towards  the  fea-toafi,  and  are  now  chiefly  in 
our  pofleffion.  • 

"  In  the  higheft  and  mod  ccntricnl  pari  of  the  native  king's  dominiom 
'lie  the  corles  or  counties  of  Oudanonr  and  Tatanour,  in  which  are  fiiuated 
the  two  principal  cities.  Thele  coiinfies  (ake  llie  pre-eminenci;  of  ail  the 
rest,  and  are  both  better  cultivated,  anil  nnre  populous  than  any  of  the 
other  difirifis,  and^re  diftinguiilied  bj  the  general  name  of  Conde  Udda; 
•eande  at  candi  \n  the  native  language  signilying  a  mountain,  and  udiia  tlie 
great  eft  or  liigheft. 

"  This  province  of  Conde  Udda  is  even  more  inacceflihie  than  the 
others,  alid  forms  as  it  were  a  I'eparaie  kingdom  of  iifeli'.  On  irvery  fide  it 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  wood,  and  the  paths  by 
which  it  isentered  feem  lillle  more  than  llic  tracis  of  wild  bealls."  Guards 
are  flat ioned  all  around  to  prevent  both  entrance  and  eff-ape;  fordcf.nce 
they  might  feem  ejidrety  fuperfluous,  did  we  not  recollcfl  lUal  the  (lerfe^ 
verance  of  the  Dutch  overcame  all  thele  obllaclcs,  and  forced  a  way  into 
fhe  very  centre  of  this  natural  foitilication.  ' 

"  In  (hcdiftriaof  Tattanour  tics  Candy,  the  royal  relidence  and  the  ca- 
pital of  the  native  prince's  dominions.  It  is  lituated  at  (he  dittunce  of 
eighty  miles  from  Columbo,  and  twice  as  for  from  Trincomalci.-,  in  .the 
midft  of  lofty  and  fleep  hills  covered  with  thick  jungle.'  The  narrow  and 
difficult  palTes  by  which  it  is  approached  are  inlerlijcled  wilh  ihick  hi-dge« 
of  thorn;  and  hedges  of  the  fame  fort  are  drawn  round  the  hilh  in  (he  vi- 
cinity of  Candy  like  lines  of  circumvaliation.  Through  iliem  the  ouly  |Jaf- 
fege  is  by  gales  of  the  fame  thorny  materials,  fo  contrived  iis  lo  be  dra^vn 
u))and  let  down  by  ropes.  When  the  Candi.ins  are  obliged  to  retreat 
within  tbefe  barriers,  ibey  cut  the  ropes,  and  then  it  is  impodible  to  firce 
^  paflage  except  by  burning  down  the  gates,  which  (mm  tiitir  jjieen  dale, 
and  the  conftant  annoyance  of  the  enemy  Ihellered  behind  them,  would 
provit  an  cnlerprile  of  time  and  difficulty.  Thefe  hedgu-rows  tbrm  the 
chief  fortifications  of  Candy.  The  Mali-vagonga  alfo  iiearly  furrounds  the 
hill  on  which  it  ftands  :  the  river  is  here  broail,  rocky,  and  rapid ;  a  very 
ftria  guard  is  fcept  on  it,  and  every  one  who  pailes  or  repalii;s  is-cloieiy 
watched  and  examined. 

"  The  city  itfelf  is  a  poor  miferable  looking  place,  furrounded  bj  a  mud 
wall  of  no  Jlrenglh  wljatever.  It  has  been  leveral  times  burnt  by  EurO' 
peans,  and  was  once  deferted  by  the  king,  who  retired  lo  a  more  inaccef 
^l^lg  part  of  his  doiniitions.     It  is  upon  tncaiion  of  tlic  emtialfy  of  Genera 
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ilawa1>  an  acxiiunt  of  which  is  rubjoincd  to  (his  volume,  that  any  m- 
ation  coiitetniiig  Ihe  prelenl  ftale  of  Cai^d^  has  been  oblaiiied;  and' 
then  it  cuuid  be  litllc  more  than  guelTed  al,  a«  llic  cmballador  and  hi* 
were  adniillcd  only  by  torch-light,  and  aivvajs  retired  bufuie  brealt 
ay.  From  what  could  (hen  be  obferved,  (he  cii^ '  coiilills  of  a  long 
gling  (treel  built  on  the  dudivily  of  a  hill;  the  huiilcs  mean  and  low, 
with  their  fiiundalions  iai!t;d  in  fuch  a  manner  above  the  level  of  the 
I  that  they  appear  quite  lu(ly*to  paJlenB;eri.  The  realbn  of  ihi«  ex* 
dinary  laue  is  to  enuLjle  the  king  to  hold  his  allemblies  of  the  people 
to  have  bit  eleph^uit  and  bulTali)  fights  in  (he  liieel,  vvidium  inter- 
g  vvith  Ibe  houies.  When  the  king  palliti  along  tlie  tireet,  none  of 
nbabitants  ate  allowed  to  appear  before  their  houlei,  or  ihe  palht  on 
'et  with  them,  as  that  would  h§  attended  wi(h  the  heinoui  indtcuruin 
lacing  a.fubjed  higher  than  the  prince  defccndeel  of  the  fun. 
At  the  upper  eud  of  this  fireet.  Hand;  the  palace,  a  poor  manfion  for 
ibpde  of  a  king.  It  is  lunounded  with  hi^ii  Hone  walls,  and  conftlts 
HTo  I'quaret,  one  within  the  olher.  In  thb  inner  of  thele  are  the  royal 
tmenlfi,  and  it  is  Ikere  (hat  the  court  is  held  and  audiences  given.  The 
rior  of  the  palace  and  the  reft  of  the  city  couM  be  but  very  partially 
rved  by  (hole  who  attended  General  Macdowal,  owing  to  (he  prelTure 
he  crowd,  and  the  dazzling  geare  of  (he  torches.  By  every  account 
ed  which  I  h^ve  lie^rd,  Candy  contains  nothing  worlhy  of  notire,  anj 
I  the  want  of  eifjier  wealth  orjiiduliry  among  the  inhabitant!  it  is  not 
led  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  could  be  met  with  in  this  fiiaggling 
ge  to  attract  (be  attention  of  the  traveller. " 

!"hc  other  towne  and  parts  of  the  Candian  territory  exhibit  th« 
e  appearances  of  wretchednefs  and  midiuft  ;  the  prince's  autho- 
isabfolute;  his  will  is  law,  and  his  people  are  infulted, degraded, 
opptcfl'cd,  in  every  polTlble  way.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  di- 
;d  into  four  calls,  the  members  of  which  never  intermarry  with 
1  other. 
All  Ihefe  (bur  caffs,  according  (o  the  Ind'an  cudnms,  continue  un< 
gled:  (he  fon  purfues  the  profeilion  of  his  felher  from  generalion  (o  ge- 
ttion.andioveas  well  as  ambition  is  confined  to  the  call  in  which  a  man 
pens  to  be  born.  But  belldes  thefe  ca'lis,  there  is  here  as  in  other  part* 
India,  a  wrelched  raoe  of  ou(ca(ts,  Ibe  martyrs  from  age  lo  age  ol  this 
jarous  and  unnatural  iniJitution.  Thnfe  who  by  any  crime,  or  nepleCl 
uperftitious  rifes,  have,  acconlingto  (he  decree  of  (he  priefn,  forfeited 
r  caft,  are  not  only  condemned  lo  infamy  themfeU-es,  but  their  children 
childrens'  children  to  all  generations  are  fuppnied  to  iViare  in  the  guilt 
con  tai;^  in  alien.  No  one  of  another  cull  will  intermarry  with  them; 
f  are  allowed  lo  exercife  no  trade  or  proleflion,  nor  lo  approach  any  of 
human  race  bu(  the  partners  of  (heif  miiery ;  np.y  if  (hey  i-ven  by  acci- 
t  touch  any  thing,  it  is  reckoned  pollulcd  ai>d  accurfed.  As  they  are 
allowed  to  work,  ihny  are  obliged  to  beg  continually  for  futlenant'c, 
thus  from  generalion  (o  generation  become  a  dead-  vveight  on  fociety. 
[hefe  wretcited  people  are  bv  (be  iron  (i:ep(re  of  (uperllition  alreadv  de- 
led to  a  Hale  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  vilencfs  and  infamy,  an^ 
not  by  any  gmid  conduct  ever  retrieve  their  condition  ;  fo  .(hey  have  no 
raint  to  prevent  Lhcm  from  being  guilty  of  the  mofl  detcAable  vTimes, 
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It  would  certainly  be  an  obj«dt  worthy  the  attention  of  any  governme 
attempt  converting  rhis  loll  .l>ody  of  men  to  foine  ulcful  purpole ;  aiid 
plain  lliat  (he  Jifpelling  their  fiiperDiliouK  notions  by  the  intrududtk 
another  lyfiem  ol  religion,  mull  be  the  tirft  Hep  towards  efiefling  thii 
(aty  improvement. 

"  Tliele  pei'ple  of  no  caft  are  obliged  to  pay  the  loweft  of  the  othci 
nadiansas  much  refpecl  and  reverence  as  taitein  lerviliiy  ordains  th«  1 
to  pay  to  the  king.  As  traditivn  among  baibari'Us  nations  never  wantii 
gend  to  accoant  ibr  the  origin  of  every  inftituiiun,  tlie  cruelty  exen 
towards  the  outcafls  is  justified  by  the  recital  of  a  crime  faid  lo  have  1 
^Bcieniiy  committed  by  them.  It  is  told  that  this  race  of  people 
formed  a  particular  call,  wlio  were  employed  as  the  king's  huqlers; 
upon  fotne  provocation  they  foppiied  his  table  with  hurftaii  flelh  in  plai 
venifon  ;  and  (hat  upon  llie  dilcuvery  of  this  atrocjous  acl,  the  king  doc 
Ihein  lo  be  oulcafts  from  Ibcielyfor  ever.  This  ridiculous  fable,  I  mej 
merely  to  Ihew  the  extent  to  wliic|i  the  natives  of  the  illand  imagine 
(ting  entitled  to  carry  his  aulhoriiy." 

The  manner  of  catching  dcphants  in  Ceylon  is  very  different  1 
that  obferved  in  Africa,  or  In  any  other  country  of  which  we  rcco 
to  have  read.  It  difplays  n  di-gree  of  ingenuity,  perfeveraiice, 
courage,  on  the  paruof  the  Ceyloncfe,  which  iufplrcs  a  favoui 
idea  of  their  charaiScr, 

"  For  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  e!cphanl-hunt,  the  tiatives  are 
ployed  in  encloling  a  large  fpaceoi*  ground  in  the  mid^t  ol  a  lope  of  ct 
trees,  aud  adjoiniug,  or  perhaps  encompafiing  a  tank  or  poud  of  w 
Theenclofureconlillsof  large,  iirong  polls,  ulually  of  cocoa-wood,  dr 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  laKened  and  connefied  together  by  ftrong  r 
and  (hit  branches  of  the  contiguous  trees  interwoven.  The  inclofure  i 
vered  with  bullies  and  boughs,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  poRti  or  the  ropes 
being  feen.  The  way  leading  into  this  incloied  Ijiac?  is  by  long,  Mar 
and  circuitous  paths  fenced  on  each  fide  in  the  manner  already  defcri 
and  approaching  in  every  different  direction.  Belides  thele  paths,  w 
are  fufticiently  large  to  admit  the  elephant,  thare  are  various  other  very 
'row  ones  to  allow  the  hunters  to  advance  towards  him  and  retreat  ( 
fionally  without  his  being  able  to  pHrfuelhem.  Within  the  large  oncU 
are  feveral  fmaller  comparUnents  formed  with  paths  leading  into  them ; 
.  pne  flraight  path  is  prepared  at  the  further  end  to  lead  out  the  elep 
when  he  is  lecured.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  large  I 
rinth ;  a|id  its  conHruciion  difplays  a  very  conhderable  degree  of  i 
puity. 

"  As  foon  as  all  this  work,  which  occupies  forne  lime,  is  finished, 
Moodeliers  and  other  principal  men  among  the  Cingiele  let  about  collei 
the  peaiants  from  extty  quarter;  ?nd  a  vatt  number  of  men,  women, 
tliiidren,  furuillied  with  drums  and  other  noify  inlirumeiils,  ate  fpeedil 
fembled.  The  woods  are  immedialely  befet  on  itH  (ides  by  this  multit 
.  l^hen  day  light  fails  (hem  they  find  their  way  th.ough  the  thicks  by  tt 
light,  and  they  are  furnilhed  with  fire  arms  to  deleiid  themfelves  fiom 
fudden  allack  of  the  beaJis  of  prey  which  infeft  the  foreils.  The  elepf 
t"'  hy  this  time  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  thirii,  as  guards  have  I 
fur  fome  days  previous  flalioned  at  all  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  wat< 
ffj^htcn  theai  away;  and  now. (hey  ^nd  themlelvfs  rofiled  from 
■ ■       i>i 
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haimts  in  al)  dir«^inn«  by  load  notfes  and  Ihe  glare  of  torchei.  One  qoar* 
ter  alone,  the  enclolure  I  have  defcribeii,  remains  undiiiurbed,  and  hers 
tJieyare  jireienied  both  with  a  peaceful  relreal  and  p'entjr  ot  water.  To 
this  fpot  thpfefwe  ihcy  all  repair,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to  haflen 
their  {leps  by  the  approach ing  noifcs  which  cunlinually  aliail  them  from  the 
ri;ar.  On  comiiiji  to  the  entrance  of  the  paths  leading  lo  the  enclolure, 
their  natural  I'agacity  enables  (hem  lo  perceive  the  altered  appearance  of 
the  ]>la.  e :  the  lenci-s  and  narro.v  paths,  where  fo  little  room  if  left  for 
their  n.'.iurai  exeilion,  makes  ihem  fufped  that  danger  ii  al  hand  and  a 
fnare  laid  for  lliem ;  and  Ihey  begin  la  ibew  eve>  y  rymptom  of  dread  and 
conliernation.  No  lime  f:owever  is  left  them  (-■[  deiibcfalion,  nor  any  op- 
portunity I'f  retreat!  from  th-^  right  and  theleti,  js  well  as  Iroin  behind,  the 
noil'e  and  clamnur  of  enemies  iminedialely  prefs  upi'n  them. 

"  Urged  on  in  this  manner,  tliey  at  length  enter  the  paths,  and  puih  for- 
ward till  ihej  reach  Ihe  large  Ipace  ol  ihe  enclolure.  As  loon  as  they  are 
thus  lecured,  larne  elephants  arc  tent  in  after  Ihem,  and  all  the  avenues 
fiiut,  except  thole  narto-v  paths  by  which  the  natives  are  to  appio.ch  ihem. 
The  hunters  now  advance  by  thcle  in  all  direaions,  and  ule  every  meum  lo 
fcparale  Ihe  elephants,  and  drive  iheni  fitigiy  into  the  fnialler  compart- 
irkenis  which  arc  contained  wiuiin  the  large  eiicloi'ure.  On  Ibis  being  eP- 
fefted,  the  only  thing  that  remain';  is  lo  lerurc  Ihem  with  ropes.  .  The  lame 
elephants  are  here  of  lh.e  moil  effKriuul  fervice  to  the  hunters,  -and  greatly 
aflili  them  in  throwing  ropes  round  tlie  leg*  and  n-.-ck  .:f  the  wild  animals. 
As  foiin  as  the  wild  elephanl  it  made  fall  with  ropes,  he  is  led  oQt  h\  the 
firaight  path  prepared  lor  the  pu.pole,  and  ny.'.-.'..-  lal":  to  thi'  ftmngeft  irees 
on  llie  oullide  ol  the  tabyrinih.  The  hunters  Iht-ii  icnew  the  fame  procefs 
with  Ihe  reft,  till  all  Ihe  ekphanis  within  the  endoiurc  are  fuccelEvely  fe- 

"  Jt  frequently  happens  that  llie  elephants  when  iirft  caught  are  very  un- 
ruly and  vioh:nl;  in  which  cafe  k  iinccelTary  lohave  recourle  lo  the  powers 
and  fagaciiy  of  the  tome  ones.  The  latter,  when  "they  pcrci;ive  their  wild 
Virother  is  unmanageable,  full  tojoitling  him,  and  belabouring  him  wilJi 
theW  trunks,  liil  fuch  lime  a.s  they  have  rendered  him  perVecily  calm  and 
compliant.  They  are  alio  very  aliiduous  in  waiching  all  his  motions,  and 
prevent  him  from  making  any  fudileo' attack  on  their  keepers. 

"  In  1797,  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  Icventy-fix  elephants,  taken  in 
this  manner,  were  fent  over  by  Adam's  bridge  from  Ceylon  lo  the  Conti- 
nent. On  their  way  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  Ihefa-immenfe  ani- 
mals at  ihe  Grand  i'ats  bejond  Columbo.  One  of  ibem  was  excee.lingly 
large  and  tall,  and  furpalled  in  lia^  cven'the  royal  eleph::nt  in  the  polTel- 
fion  of  tKe  Nabob  of  Arcot,  which  I  faw  near  his  pabev  of  Chepauk. 
Thefe  animals  though  fo  lately  taken  in  a  wild  Hate,  appeared  quite  Irac- 
table,  flxwedjio  lymptom*of  being  milchievous,  and  readily  obeyed  their 

"  The  fuperiority  of  ihe  elephants  of  Ceylon  does  not  confjft  in  their 
ftze,  (for  they  are  in  gencr-il  mil  fo  Ull  as  tho!e  on  ihe  Continent ;)  but  in 
their  greater  hardineCs  and  powers  for  exertion,  in  their  docility  and  free- 
dom from  vice  ahd  paflion.  The  natives  are  in  poliefTed  with  the  idea  of 
the  excellence  of  their  own  elephants,  as  to  affirm  (hat  the  elephants  of  all 
<nhtr  parts  of  the  world  make  obeif'ance  before  thofe  of  Ceylon,  and  that 
jniinflively  acknowledge  their  fuperiority. 

"  Thefe  lords  of  the  foreft,  though  from  their  fize  and  fitength  formid- 
'    \  abia 
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ftbte  to  all  iU  other  inhabilanu,  ihemfelves  live  in  continual  apprelier 
of  a  ("mall  reptile,  againit  which  neither  theit  fagacity  nor  their  pro 
<:an-at  all  defend  Ihem.  This  diminutive  creature  gels  into  the  trunk  o 
«lephsnt,  and  purfnes  iu  courfe  till  !t  finally  fixes  in  his  head,  and  h^  k 
ing  him  in  cotiliiiual  agony,  at  length  torments  the  ftupcndoua  animi 
deaih.  So  dreadlully  afraid  are  the  elephants  of  this  dangeroui  em 
that  they  ufe  a  variety  of  precautions  to  prevent  his  attacks;  and  r 
lay  their  trunks  to  the  ground,  except  when  to  gather  or  feparate 
food. 

"  The  Hraggles  which  (lie  elephants  wake  to  prevent  themfelv«i 
being  lecured,  and  the  violence  employed  lo  fender  them  tame,  prodt 
number  of  accidents  of  which  Ibme  of  them  die  while  othem  are  rend 
completely  ulelels.  Not  above  the  half  of  thole  driven  into  the  enclo 
or  oiherwife  taken,  can  be  preferved  from  injury  fo  as  to  be  aftervi 
brought  to  fale.    The  hunt  in  1797  was  the  grealeft  evei"  known." 

The  ichneumon  of  the  £ail  is  another  curious  and  valuable  ani 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  The  Indian  ichneumon  is  a  fmall  creature,  in  appearance  betwi 
weazel  and  a  mungoofe.  h  is  of  inlinite  ufe  to  the  natives,  from  its 
(erale  enmity  to  fnakes,  which  would  olherwife  render  every  footllep  < 
traveller  dangerous.  The  proofs  of  fagacity  which  I  have  fecn  in  th. 
tie  animal  are  truly  furprillng,  and  afford  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the 
dom  with  which  Providence  has  fitted  the  (wwers  of  every  animal 
particular  lituation  on  the  globe.  This  diminutive  creature,  on  fee 
fnake  ever  fo  lar^,  will  in^antly  dart  on  it  and  feize  it  by  the  throat, 
vided  he  tinds  himlelf  in  an  open  place  where  he  has. an  opportunity  o 
ning  lo  a  certain  herb,  which  he  knows  inflinCtively  to  be  an  an 
againft  ibe  poilbn  of  the  bite,  if  he  llioulft  happen  to  receive  one. 
prefeot  at  an  experiment  tried  at  Columbo  lo  afcertain  the  reality  c 
c i re um fiance.  The  ichneumon,  prot^uredJbr  the  purpofe,  was  firft  . 
the  liiake  in  a  clo!e  room.  On  being.let  down  to  the  ground,  he  di 
difcover  any  inclination  whatever  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  ran  | 
about  the  room  to  dili^over  if  there  was  anv  hole  or  aperlyre  by  wh 
0iijfht  get  out.  On  finding  none,  he  returned  hafiily  to  his  maftei 
placing  himlelf  in  his  balbni,  tould  iwt  by  any  means  be  induced  I 
it,  or  lace  the  fnake.  On  being  carried  out  of  the  houle,  howevei 
laid  down  near  hisantagoniH  in  an  open  place,  he  inflanlly  flew  at  the 
and  fooii  dedroyed  it.  He  then  fuddenly  difappeared  for  a  few  ini 
and  again  returned  as  foon  as  he  had  found  the  herb  and  eat  of  it. 
ufeful  iiiltinA  impels  the  animal  to  have  recourl'e  to  the  herb  on  all 
lions,  where  it  is  engaged  with  a  fnake,  whether  poilbnous  or  not. 
one  employed  in  this  eKperimeut  wa»  of  the  harmlefs  kind,  and  pre 
/or  the  purpofe." 

Among  the  ^>A  of  Ceylon,  the  henty-bird  znA  the  taikrb! 
(he  m  ifl  curious,  particularly  the  formt:r. 

"  Among  a  great  variety  of  fmaller  birds,  we  particularly  diftingu 
honey-bird.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  particular  inflinct  b?  vvhich  it  di! 
the  honey  concealed  in  trees.  As  if  deiigned  for  the  (ervice  of  the  1 
'fpecies,  this  bird  continues  lo  flutter  about  and  make  a  great  nolle  till 
attracted  the  notice  of  fome  perfon,  and  induced  him  to  follow  the  co 
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mint!  out  to  htm.  It  (hen  flutters  before  him,  till  it  bai  lad  him  to  Uie  trC^ 
kvhere  the  bees  have  lifd'jt'H  iin?ir  IreaJure.  The  man  then  carries  off  the 
lioney,  leaving  a  little  for  the  iileof  the  bird,  which  filenily  and  tonleotedljr 
ivalchea  till  it  is  permitted  to  eiijtiy  iti:  reward.  As  fuoii  a«  it,hps  eaten  up 
its  portion,  it  reiieiv«  its  nnife,  and  goes  in  queil  of  another  tree,  fullnwed 
by  the  man,  vfho  linds  a  guidu  here  provided  fur  liim  by  nature. 

"  The  tailor-bird  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  art  with  which  it 
KMifinifls  iis  nelt.  Thij  bird  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  eice«ding  Ihretf 
inclies  in  length,  and  (lender  in  projMriton.  To  prevent  ih^  puflibiliiy  of 
iti  little  neti  being  (liaken  down,  it  contrives  to  attach  it  in  fiich  a  manner 
to  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  that  both  mull  Hand  or  fall  together.  The  neft  il 
formed  of  leaves  which  it  picks  up  from  the  grotuid ;  and  it  contrives,  by 
means  of  its  (lender  bill  and  fome  fine  (ibrei,  which  it  ufes  as  needle  and 
thread,  to  lew  ilieie  leaves  to  thole  growing  on  the  tree  with  great  dexte- 
rity. Hence  it  receives  the  name  of  the  tailor-bird.  The  linin)r,  which 
ronfiDs  of  down,  adds  lill'e  to  the  weight  of  the  nell,  which  is  Jcarcely  lelt 
Ml  the  twig  thai  fupporls  it." 

Poifoitoiis  fnakes  and  alligaton  abouhd  In  the  woods  ahd  riven  of 
Ceylon.  Rut  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  ifland  produces  abundance  of 
many  of  the  neccflaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Cinnamon  may  be  called 
its  Aaple  pruduce  ;  it  yields  pepper )  the  tta-planl  hi>s  been  found  wild 
in  the  woods,  of  a  kind  equal  to  the  belt  tea-plants  of  China ;  the  foil 
md  climate  are  eongejiial  to  the  growth  of  fugar  and  coffee;,  rice  is 
ftlenii/ul  i  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  flouriOi  here  j  and  many 
of  the  valuable  wJoWi  are  natives  of  Crylon.  Capljiin  Percival  offeri 
svany  ufeful  fuggeilions  for  the  improvement  of  this  important  fettle- 
tnent,  in  various  rcfpeiS^s,  whkh  are  entitled  to,  and  will  no  doubl  ex- 
perience, [he  atieniion  of  our  government ;  and  we  confider  his  work 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  accounts  already  publi&ed. of  different 
parts  of  bur  liaflern  Empiie. 


Michael  is' j  intreduclion  le  the  Ntw  Teflamtnti 
{Continued  fmm  P.  13.) 

OIJR  author  having  eflabliflied  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
"the  New  Teftament,  proceeds,  in  his  third  chapter,  lo  intjiiira 
into  their  infpiration.  With  refpe£l  to  the  hiP.ortcal  books,  he  juflly 
sbferves,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fo  niiich  importance  as  ihetr 
itithenticiiy  ;  becaufe  a  man  of  Veracity  may,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
fpiration, faithfully  record  what  he  has  feen  and  heard.  The  miracles 
jerformed  by  our  Saviour  would  be  compiei'e  evidence  of  his  divine 
million,  whether  the  hiflorian  of  thofe  miracles  w^re  infpired  or  not  { 
»nd  the  doflrjnes  which  he  taught  would  be  the  do^rines  of  God, 
thongh  committed  to  writing  by  the  powers  of  mere  men.  He  con- 
tends, however,  that  the  gofpels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  are  un- 
loubtedly  infpired,  becaufe  they  were  written  by  apoftles,  to  whom 
jur  Lord  had  promifed  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  (hoiild  1'  teach  them  all 
:h[ngs,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatfocvcrhc  had 

faid 
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faid  unto  them  ;"  but  he  abandons  the  infpiration  of  the  gofpel  by  S 
Luke,  and  Teems  more  than  inclined  to  give  up  that  of  Jt.  Mark. 

It  is  very  dilGcult  to  enter  into  argument  with  him  on  this  fubjeifl 
becaufe  he  has  not  defined  what  he  means  by  infpiration,  and  lY 
omiflion  is  not  well  fiipplied  by  the  editor ;  but  whatever  be  the  iir 
port  of  that  word,  there  is  no  good  reafon  tu  confidsr  it  as  denoting 
gift,  which  was  bcflowed  on  theapodJcs  aknc.  The  number  of  di 
ciples,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcended  nn  the  day  of  Penttcol 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  had  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  been  i 
that  number,  every  argument  which  is  here  urged  for  the  infpiratie 
of  the  firft  and  hft  gofpels,  would  have  proved,  with  equal  force,  tl 
infpiration  of  the  fecond'and  third.  But  thene  is  no  reafon  to  fuppo 
that  the  miraculous  gi lis  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  were  confined  even 
thofe  hundred  and  iweniy  men.  Tliey  feem  to  have  been  very  gem 
rally  beflowed  on  the  firll  converts  to  the  failh  ;  for  the  apoilles  cou 
not,  otherwife,  have  defired  the  multilude  of  difcipln  to  look  out  amor 
thimfelvti  (even  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoji,  whom  they  might  appoi 
to  the  office  of  deacon.  Nor  were  thefe  effufions  of  the  Spirit  peci 
liar  to  the  feiuijh  Church.  Lord  Barrington  has  proved  with  tl 
torce  of  demon  11  ration,*  that  the  various  giib  of  the  Spirit  enumi 
rated  by  St.  Paul  were  very  pleniifully  bellowed  upon  ail  the  fii 
churches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  therefore,  granting  that  St.  Mark  ai 
St.  Luke  were  converted  long  after  our  Lord's  afcenfron^  it  is  mU' 
more  than  probable,  that  thofe  gifts  were  bcftowed  upnn  them,  fin 
it  is  paft  difpute  that  they  were  helps  lo  Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  t 
performance  of  their  apoiloUcal  duties.  But  if  this  be  granted,  fure 
It  is  incredible  that  the  degree  of  infpiration,  which  enabled  them 
freech  the  gofpel  to  (WrnVwu/alTemblies,  was  withdrawn  from  thei 
when  they  fat  down  to  lurile  that  gofpel  for  the  ufe  of  the  chureh 
every  age  and  in  every  nation. 

Our  author's  reafoning  on  this  fubje£i  is  often  tnconclufive,  a 
fomettmes  coniradiflury  ;  and  the  wJiole  ch:!pter,  v>;hen  compar 
with  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  "refl 
fficnt,  (s  a  piece  of  very  crude  compofition  indeed.  Even  the  nol 
of  the  editor  are  tefs  fatisfaitory  than  ufua! ;  and  on  one  occafic 
when  he  differs  from  his  author, t  he  feems  to  have  forgotten,  that '. 
Paul  received  the  gofpel,  which  he  preached,  from  none  of  the  eva 
gelids,  but  by  immediate  revelation  from  Jefus  Ghrift.  He  has,  ho' 
ever,  enumerated  various  authors  vs>hom  the  (ludent  of  theology  w 
do  well  to  confuh  for  that  tnfbFn!>ation  which  he  will  not  recei 
from  Michaelis,  lefpciling  the  infpiration  of  the  books  of  the  N< 
Teftament ;  and  on  that  account  his  notes  are  valuable. 
Their  vahte*  however,  is  very  inconfideraMe,  when  they  are  cot 


•  See  his  Essay  m   the  Teacitng  er.d  Witness  of  ike  Holj  Spin 
Watfon's  TraSs.     Vol.  IV. 
+  Sfie  P.  8(3,  and  Pp.  3b6,  367. 
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pared  with  the  notes  fiibjoineil  to  the  fourth  chapter.  In  that  cfiapfef 
Michaelis  treats  of  the  language  of  the  New  Tcftamcnt ;  but  thaugK 
he  difplays  much  ingenuity  anil  confidcraWe  erudition,  truth  compels 
us  to  fay  that  fome  of  the  ftflions,  into  which  the  chapter  is  divided, 
would  be  worfe  than  ufelefs,  were  not  the  rafli  conjeQures  of  the  au- 
thor correfled  by  the  found  judgment  and  folid  learning  of  the  editor, 
who  never  contents  himfelf  with  ;W«- reading. 

In  the  firfl;  feflion  fome  very  good  reafons  are  afllgned  why-thc 
New  Teftament,  or,  at  leafl,  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  written  in 
Greek  rather  than  in  Latin,  or  any  other  language  which  Was  t'poken 
at  the  commencemcni  of  tlie  Chnllian  xra.  In  addition  tothcm  we! 
beg  leave  to  obfcrvc,  that  the  Greek  was  t'.ien  more  generally  undcr- 
flood  than  any  other  language  ;  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  forefaw  that  it 
would  be  of  lurger  Juration,  as  a -/(i'i»|' language,  than  the  Latin, 
which  alone  had  any  pretence  to  rival  it ;  and  that  it  is  podjble  to 
write,  on  abftrafl  fubjefls,  with  greater  precifibn  in  Greek  than  in 
X(3rtn,  or  any  other  language,  perhaps,  that  has  yet  been  fpoken  by. 
man.  The  number  of  books  too  that  have  been  preferved  in  the 
Greek  hngnage,  to  which  thofc  in  (he  Latin  tongue  bear  a  very  fmall 
proportion,  gives  the  modein  interpreter  of  the  facred  text  much 
afliliance,  which  he  could  not  oiherwife  have  had,  in  afccrtaining  the 
fcnfe  of  an  obfcure  p.ilfagF. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Tedament,  however,  is  not  always  pure ; 
and  Michaelis  points  out,  with  conOderable  accuracy,  the  various 
fotirces  whence  its  unclailical  words  and  phrafes  have  been  dcrii-ed. 
This,  fo  far  from  beio';  an  iibj'efiion  to  its  authenticity,  or  to  the  in- 
spiration of'  its  writers,  he  (hews  to  be  a  very  ft rong argument  in  fup- 
porr  of  both.  Of  the  advocjtes  for  the  purity  of  the  New  Teftament 
Greek,  Mr.  Marfli  .enumerates  only  Pfacheniui,  Slflierg,  Scbmid^ 
G/orgi  and  Bkcktvall;  and  no  other  at  prefent  occurs  to  us,  who  has 
any  claim  to  be  coniidered  as  a  fcho5ar.  On  the  other  hand,  hrofmus, 
Luihtr^  MelanBhan^  Camerer'tus,  Beza,  Drufius,  Ca/aubon,-  Gleffius^ 
Gataker,  Sohnui,  0!enrius  and  VcrJIius,  together  with  Origin  an  J 
Ckryjoflam,  expref^Iy  admit  that  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament 
is  net  clailicat,  but  Jev.iih  GreeW,  abounding  with  Hebr^ifms, 
Rahbinifms,  and  Syriaftns.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by 
modern  infiJcIs  to  deduce  from  this  fadt  an  argument  againft  the  iti- 
fpiratitin  of  the  aportles  and  evangelifis,  are  fhewn  by  our  author  to" 
have  no  force  ;  but  perhaps  the  ft^hj^'fl  has  never  been  more  ably 
dandled  than  by  Warburton  in  his  DoJirini  of  Grace.  In  that  work 
the  fophifms  of  Shaltelbury  ajid  Dr.  Middleton  ate  completely  tx- 
pofcd,  and  what  they  urged  as  objeflions  is  ihewn  to  be  the  ftrongcft 
iroof  that  the  New  Teflamcut  can  be, nothing  elfc  than  what  it  pro- 
'efles  to  be. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament  our  au- 
hor  iiifers  the  great  importance  of  oriental  learning  to  the  Chriftian 
iivine  ;  and  he  urges  in  particular  on  every  clergyman,  as  a  duty  in- 
lifpenfible,  the  ftudy  of  the  Si-ptuajini  tranflalion  of  the  OldTefta- 
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metit,  of  the  works  of  Jorephiis  and  the  etder  Rabbins,  and  of  the 
Syriac  vcrfion  of  the  New  Tcftaracnt.  To  evince  the  importance 
of  fuch  ftudiesy  he  aAually  interprets,  through  the  feveral  fedions  of 
this  long  chapter,  a  variety  of  texts,  which  he  confiders  as  unintel- 
ligible to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  the  other 
dialeds  of  the  eaft ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  learned  editor  proves, 
with  the  force  of  dcmonfiration,  that  nine-tenths  of  his  .interpreta- 
tions are  erroneous.  Indeed  the  fuperiority  of  the  annotator  over  the 
author  is  here  fo  confpicuous,  that  we  truft  no  preaching  baron,  for 
the  fake  of  courtine  the  favour  of  fuch  men  as  Boetteger,  or  the  late 
Herder,  will  henceforth  have  the  impudence  to  repreftnt  the  learning 
of  England  as  inferior  to  that  of  Germany;  for  had  we  not  other  proofs 
of  the  erudition  of  Michaelis,  we  (houldhave  been  tempted,  by  the 
perufal  of  this  chapter,  to  confider  him  as  one  of  thofe,  who,  with 
the  help  of  indexes,  make  a  great  difplay  of  literature  by  quoting 
works  which  they  never  read.  He  talks  of  Cilicifms  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  had  read  a  number  of  books  written  by  natives  of 
Cilicia^  who  anderftood  no  other  dialed  than  their  mother-tongue,; 
and  he  pronounces  words  and  phrafes  to  be  barbarous,  though  gram- 
matical, only  becaufc  hi  never  met  with  them  in  a  claflical  author  ! 

His  general  arguments,  however,  in  behalf  of  oriental  literature 
^re  unanfwerable  ;  and  though,  trufting  to  his  own  knowledge  of  it, 
be  has  certainly  fallen  into  many  errors,  it  has  yet,  in  one  or  two 
inftances,  as  certainly  conduced  him  to  truth.  We  recommend  the 
following  interpretation  of  a  moft  important  word  to  our  methodifts 
and  true  churchmen. 

"  jKi?^w»rftf/i«*--*ftXi/y»f«a^--admits,  in  the  Greek,  of  feveral  fignifications,- 
viz.  1 .  The  Pythagorean  tranfodigration  of  a  foul  into  a  new  body,  which, 
in  the  proper  (enfe  of  the  word,  is  a  new  birth.  -  2.  The  refurredlioh  of  the 
dead.  5.  A  revolution,  fuch  as  took  place  at  the  deluge,  when  a  new  r^cfs 
of  men  arofe.  4-.  The  refloration  of  a  ruined  fiale.  The  word  is  ufed  in 
one  of  thefe  fenfes,  Matth.  xix.  28,  but  not  one  of  them  is  applicable. to 
Tit.  ill.  5,  or  the  converfation  of  Chrift  with  Nicodemus  in  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John,  who  has  ufed,  infiead  of  the  fubliantive,  the  verb  yim^ai  avuiQtf. 
In  botii  thefe  paflages.the  regeneration  is  afcribed  to  water,  which  circum- 
Ihnce  alone  might  have  led  a  commentator,  acquainted  with  th^  language 
of  the  Rabbins,  to  the  right  explanation;  efpecially  as  Chrift  himfelfini-^ 
plies,  by  his  anfwer  to  Nicodemus,  Ch.  iii.  10,  that  ne  is  fpeaking  of  a  re- 
generation, that  might  be  expe6ted  to  be  underffood  by  a  Rabbi.  Various 
iave  been  the  conjectures  on  the  meaning  of  this  iCxpreffion,  and  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  fo  important  a  fubje^irt  and  I'o  unufual  an  exprelfion, 
without  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Rabbins,  Or  a  due  regard  to  the 
connexion.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Chrii^  intended  to  exprefs  h  total 
altei^ation  of  religious  fentimenlsand  moral  feeling,  that  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  and  of  baptifra..  But  how  could  Nico- 
demus fuppofe  that  this  was  the  meaning?  By  what  motive  could  Chrifl 
have  been  induced  to  have  ufed  (to  ufe)  a  term  not  Only  figurative,  but  even 
laken  in  a  new  fenfe,  to  exprel's  what  he  mijjht  have  clearly  explained  in  a 
literal  and  fimple  manner?  And  with  what  jullice  could  he  cenfurc  Nico^ 
yo.  Lixii.  vol.;  XVIII.  K  dcmus 
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nut  for  his  tgnonnre  <Ai  a  liibjeA,  of  which,  accoiiling  to  lli»  ex[>laftl' 
I,  he  could  nMct  have  heard,  ll  would  ocvaiian  a  long  and  tediQut  tn- 
ry  In  enltii  into  a  minute  delail  or  the  various  cxplanutionH  of  Ihii  pal- 
:,  and  it  will  b«  fuOicieiit  to  nianiion  that  which  natarall^  fullowi  from  k 
iwledge  o(  the  RabDTtiii;al  dociriiiei.  In  the  lan|^age  oi'.the  Kabbint, 
>  be  burn  asuin,''  ItgniHes  "  ii>  b«  accepted  of  God  ai  a  fun  of  Abra- 
n,  and  by  fuVhiMiiiig  the  example  of  hit  failh  to  become  worthy  of  that 
e."  In.  tills  fenfe  the  connexion  is  clear,  the  language  is  fuch  as  might 
expelled  lowatds  a  mailer  in  IlVael,  and  the  water,  to  which  Chriti  ul- 
e:i,  ia  tlial  uicd  in  the  baplilm  or  a  prolelytCi  to  which  the  Rabbiui 
-ibed  a  fpiritual  regeneration."     (Pr.  132,  133.) 

;f  this  be  a  jtiR  interpretation  of  the  pifTage,  and  the  argumentt 
;ed  for  it  fecm  to  be  unanfwerable,  all  modern  pretcnfiuns  to  ftid- 
I  converfion — to  inftanianeous  regeneration,  or  what,  atnong  the 
thodlfls,  is  calied  the  nnv  iirlh,  are  as  dirc£lly  contrary  to  Scrio- 
c  as  to  experience.  Regeneration  is  thus  proved  to  be,  what  the 
3Hnc  of  our  church  and  of  the  anticnt  fathers  uniformly  repre- 
iis  it — "  admiflion  into  the  church  or  family  of  Chrift  by  ba{>. 

In  the  Sfth  chaprrr  our  iitithor  confidcrs  the  quotations  which  ap- 
ir  in  the  New  Tellam'ent  from  the  writings  of  the  old.  Of  thefe 
,ny  are  intfodnced,  he  thinks,  merely  from  habit,  or  as  embell!{h- 
mts ;  and  are  accommodated  to  the  writer's  purpofc  as  wc  accooi- 
•datc  our  quotations  from  the  dallies  of  antiquity.  Others  are 
;ed  in  proof  of  doflrincs;  and  thefe  are  always  quoted  in  the 
>rds  of  the  otij^inal  author,  and  in  the  fctife  in  which  he  employed 
ife  wonts. 

This  difliniSion  feems  to  be  well  founded,  and  thr  reader  will  find 
ne  good  rules  by  whii.h  he  may  afcertain  to  which  of  the  two 
ITcs  any  particular  qiiotaiioii  bclor)L;S.  But  when  the  author  coH- 
id*  that  no  prophecy  in  the  Old  Tcft^raent  had  a  daui/t  fenfe,  he 
ms,M  have  forgotten  that  the  Jcwifh  and  Chriltian  difpenfations 
:  but  tw  o  parts  of  one  great  whok-,  ot  whii  h  the  unity  cijuld  hardly 
difcoverrd.  but  for  their  pn'rhary  «iil  /tctnJary  feiife  of  fome  pro- 
ecics.  The  fame  thing  may  be  lai(<  ot  the  typical  adumbraiion  of 
:  Chiillian  religion  tinder  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mufaic 
/,  an  idea  which  he  likewife  rejeiSts,  without,  as  it  appears  to  us» 
Ang  duly  confidered  the  fubjcfl.  That  much  nonfenfe  has  been 
ittcn  on  types,  and  the  diniblc  fenfe  of  prophecy,  by  a  fet  of  cabal- 
c  critics  who  find  Jefus  Chrift  pourtraycd  in  the  charafler  of  every 
id  man  meniioned  in  the  Old  Teitament,  tntift  indeed  be  acknow- 
ged;  but  that  there  is  a  logical  truth  in  fome  types,  and  it  the 
ondary  fenfe  of  fome  prophecies,  has  been  proved  by  Bifhop  War- 
■ton  and  Others,  with  a  flreneth  of  evidence  which  nothing  in  the 
ipter  before  us  will  ever  fhake.  Our  author  indeed,  with  a  candor 
ich  does  him  honor,  admits,  that — 

n  our  part  in  our  critical  explanations  of 

ramedialuly  conclude,  that  an  ajwltle  hat 

•  ■made 
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toftde  a  falfe  quotation,  bccaufe  he  has  applied  a  paflage  in  the  Old  T^ (la- 
ment in  a  fenlb,  whi<Jh,  according  to  our  judgment,  it  does  not  admit.  Uur 
own  ignorance  may  be  the  cauie  of  the  Teeming  impropriety,  and  haying 
found  by  aaual.experience,  and  a  more  minule  inveftigation  ol  the  lubject, 
that  many  nalFages,  which  other  critics  as  well  as  myfelf  had  taken  tor  lalle 
quotations,  were  yet  properlv  cited  by  theapoRlcs,  I  trutt  that  future  cnt.cs 
will  be  a^e  to  i'olve  the  'doubts  in  the  few  examples  which  remain. 
(?•  210.)  ' 

In  the  courfe  of*  this  difquifition  the  author  proves  that  the  Old 
Tcftament  is  very  frequently,  though  not  always,  quoted  fronfi  the 
vcrfion  of  the  fcventy.  He  informs  us,  that  Schulz  inftcrred,  troin 
this  circumftance,  that  part  of  the  Old  Teftament  verfion,  called  the 
Septua^int,  was  not  made  in  the  days  of  the  apolilcs  and  eVangelilts; 
but  he^fliews,  what  is  indeed  known  to  every  Icholar,  that  this  hypo- 
thcfis  has  not  the  fliadow  of  a  foundation.  Ernefti,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  the  apoftles  have  never  quottd'  from  the  beptua- 
gint ;  but  as  the  examples  in  which  their  words  agree  with  thofe  ot 
the  feventy  are  too  manifeft  to  be  denied,  he  fuppofes  that  fuch  pal- 
fages  in  the  Septuagint  have  been  purpofely  correfted,  according  to 
the  New  Teftament,  by  the  Chriftian  tranfcrtbers.  This  hypotticlis 
k  (hewn  to  be  equally  groundlefs  with  the  former;  .and  very  latistac- 
tory  reafons  are  affigned  why  the  Septuagint  verfion  was  generally 
quoted  where  it  gives  the  fenfe  of  the  original  Hefbrew.  The  apoltles, 
however,  according  to  our  author,  have  fometimes  quoted  from  a  text 
Which  agrees  neither  with  the  prefent  Hebrew,  nor  with  the  beptuf. 
gint  verfion  ;  but  the  proofs  which  he  urgesinbehalf  of  this  pohtion 
evince  Nothing  but  his  own  cxtretne  inaccuracy.  Indeed  fuch  are  ftia 
quotations,  even  from  works  of  his  own,  that  we  never  can  »nipM<:»"y 
depend  upon  them;  and  this  chapter,  like  the  former,  would  be  ot 
ve.y  little  value,  were  it  deprived  of  the  learned  tranQator  s  notes. 
The  following  paffage  betrays  a  degree  of  inattention  almoft  wiihout 
a  parallel. 

'*  The  NewTeaament,  therefore,  affords /Hl!icie"nt  evidence  that  our 
Malbretic  text  is  in  many  places  corrupted,  aad  fupplies  in  many  da^es  the 
means  of  correfling  it.  But  we  muft  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  correc- 
tions of  this  kind  are  at  all  times  allowable.  Though  Stephen,  in  the  Ipeech 
recorded  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  Afts,  hasi  twice  departed  trom  the 
Hebrew  text,  preferring  verle  14,  the  Greek  reading,  and  verle  V,  the  Sa- 
maritan, a  verle  which  'iy\  other  refpedls  is  exceptionable,  no  mtereuce  caa 
be  made  to  the  difparagement  of  the  Hebrew,  fof  though  Stephen  was  a 
martyr,  he  was  not  insfiired,  and  St.  Luke  has  delivered  it,  not  as  a  commeu^ 
tator,  but  as  y^  faithful  hisiotian,*'     (Pp.  '2'2i,  'ZU2.) 

Though  we  are  not  accuftoined  to  think  with  ttiuch  veneration  of 
the  labours  of  the  Maforites,  we  arc  fatisficd  that,  if  their  vowel 
points  be  fet  afide,  their  text  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  will  be  found 
fufficienily  correft.  But  what  appears  to  us  moft  worthy  of  atiimad- 
vcrfipn  in  this  cxtraft,  is  the  aflcrtion  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  in- 
fpired.     He  was  one  of  the  fcvcn  whom  the  multitude  mull  have  jp/r- 
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'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghuft  and  of  Mrirdom ;  he  did  great 
miracles  among  the  people  ;  and  he  is  exprttsiy/Md  to 
(I  oi  the  H»ly  GUft,  and  to  have  fecn  the  ^qvj  of  God 
nd'ngon  the  rignt  hand  of  God."  This  is  the  Fecord 
hi/Jorian,  and  if  it  be  not  fuflicient  evidence  of  Stephen's 
we  know  not  how  the  infpiration  of  any  man  could  be 
ic  leader,  however,  needs  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion 
ragcment  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  for*  as  Mr.  Marlh  ob- 

paflage,  where  St.  Stephen  is  here  faid  to  have  preferred 
n,  "the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  texts  all 

Whitby  has  proved,*  to  the  conviction  of  every  imprcT- 
m,  that  in  apparenihf  following  the  Septuagint  (v.  14}^ 

reality  deviated  from  the  Hebrew, 
'ilinga  of  Mofeti,  fays  our  author,  ta  cross  the  irm  Ggnllies  to  go 
•it  haply,  Or  the  tegim  tf  drparted  spirits  !"     (P.  224.) 

hazarded  this  (Irange  alTertion,  to  which  nothing  in  the 
ivts  the  flighted  countenance,  it  is  probable  that  be  had 
g  of  Mofes,  as  of  a  mere  Egyptian  philofupher,  and  had 
id,  without  confulting  his  vrritings,  that  he  emplt^ed  cer- 
at  they  are  faid  to  have  been  eipployed  in  the  molt  antient 

ptiani,  fays  Warburton,  like  the  rell  of  mankind  in  their  de- 
le  other  world,  ufed  to  copy  from  Toniethin^  which  they  were 
ed  with  in  this.  In  Iheir  funeral  riie<,  which  Was  a  matter  of 
nt  with  them  than  with  any  •ther  people,  they  ufed  lo  carry 
tr  the  Nile,  and  through  the  Marlh  ot'  AcheruHa,  and  Ihem 
lublerraneous  caverns ;  the  ferry. man  employed  in  IhiE  bufi- 
their  language,  called  Charon.  Now  in  their  inystcriei,  ths 
the  palTage  into  the  other  world  was  borrowed,  as  wai  natu- 
r  funeral  rites.  So  that  the  Charon  ielma  might  very  well 
ge  his  boat  with  thofe  whom  his  namefake  aiove  had  not  ad- 

imend  to  our  readers,  with  fome  conlidence,  the  lad 
:  chapter  under  review.  They  will  find  it  proved  there 
binical  mode  of  quotation  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
(lament,  and  thut  it  accounts  for  many  of  the  apparent 
with  which  infidels  have  fo  often  charged  their  quo- 

i  lately  a  race  of  very  pious  perfons,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
nfl,  .who  were  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  that  in  the 
ufcripts  and  antient  verflons  of  the  New  Teftament,' 
idi  of  different  readings  are  to  be  found ;  and  that  ic  is 
:  to  decide  which  reading  is  that  which  was  v 
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ilidatedby  the  infpired  auttion  To  fuch  perfons  we  n  commend  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us.  They 
will  there  find  it  proved,  in  a  very  fatisfaflpry  manner,  that  the  auto* 
grapha  of  the  New  Teftament  mud  have  been  very  foon  loft  or  ren-^ 
dered  utterly  illegible;  that,  as  fome  of  the  apoftles  didated  to  ah 
amanuenfis,  their  writings,  even  in  their  original  ftate,  wert  not  pro- 
bably free  from  trifling  errors ;  and  that  of  all  the  various  rea4in|j5, 
^which  have  been  difcovered  by  the  induOry  of  criticifm,  there  is  ho,t 
one  which  aiFe(9s  the  eflential  principles  of  Chriftianity. 

**  No  book  is  more  expofed  to  the  fufpicion  of  wilful  corruptions,  than 
the  New  Teftament,  for  the  very  reafon  that  it  is  the  .fountain  of  divine 
knowledge ;  and  if  in  all  the  manufcriptis  now  extant,  we  found  a  finiilarity 
in  the  readings,  we  (hould  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  ruling  party  0/ 
the  Chriftian  Church  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate  whatever  was  incon- 
fiftent  with  its  own  tenets,  and  by  the  means  of  violence  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral uniformity  in  the  facred  text.  Whereas  the  ditTerent  readings  of  the 
manufcripts  in  our  polTeffion  aflford  fufficient  proof  that  they  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  by  perfons  feparated  by  diflance  of  time,  re- 
motenefs  ©f  place,  and  diversity  gf  opinions.  They  are  not  the  works  of  a 
fingle  fadion,  but  of  Chriftians  of  all  denominations,  whether  dignified 
with' the  title  of  orthodox^  or  branded  by, the  ruling  church  with  the  name 
of  heretic;  and  though  no  iingle  pnanufcript  can  be  regarded  as  2^  perfect 
copy  of  the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  yet  the  truth  lies  fcattered  in  theni  all, 
.which  it  is  the  buljnefs  of  critics  to  felcd  from  the  general  mafs,"  (Pp. 
263,  264.) 

'  Our  author  admits  that  the  number  of  paflages  urged  in  fupportof 
certain  dodrines  may  have  been  diminiihed  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
various  readings ;  but  he. contends  that  there  is  not  one  do«9rine  of 
which  the  proof  is  weakened  by  thofe  readings ;  and  in  very  fignincant . 
language  he  mentions  the  efFe£l  which  this  circumftance  has  pro^ 
duced  among  his  illumined  countrymen,  whilft  he  ihews  that  the 
£reateft  part  of  the  varia^tions  are  of  no  importance. 
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We  are  certain,  fays  he,  that  I  John  v.  7,  is  a  rpurious  paflage,*  but 
the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is  not  therefore  changed,  firce  it  is  delivered 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tefiament*     After  the  moft  diligent  enquiry, 
cfpecially  by- thofe  who  would  banifti  the  divinity  of  Chrift  from  the  arttcJ<5*- 
of  religion,  not  a  ftngle  various  reading  has  been  difcovered  in  the  two 


•  This  language  is  certainly  too  confident ;  but  we  have  no  hefitation'to 
fey,  wijth  BiflVop  Horfley,  that  fuppoiihg  the  text  genuine,  the  unity  of  the 
JP'ather,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  it  teaches,  appears  not  toj^s 
to  be  the  unity  implied  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thedif- 
puted  text  of  St.  John,  taken  by  itfelf,  affords,  at  leall  in  our  opinion,  np 
proof  at  all  of  that  do^rine,  which,  however,  is  eftabliflied  by  the  ccncu^;- 
ripg  evidence  of  many  pafTages  beiides  the  two  quoted  by  our  author.  It 
is  eftabliibed  completely  by  the  form  of  Chriftian  baptifm,  which,  on  the 
Arian  hypothefis,  woulcl  be  an  impious  form,  and,  on  the  hy  pot  he  (is  of  S6- 
cinus  and  his  followers,  a  combination  of  impiety  with  abfurdity. — Rev. 
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principal  palTages  Ji^  i.  ),  and  Rcnn.  ix.  5,  and  thii  vcrj  -dcfirine.  In- 
Read  o(  being  flidkeit  by  the  ciilleciiunt  of  Mill  apd  Welllcin,  h4i  be«n 
rendered  more  certain  than  ever.  Thii  it  fa  Itrongly  Telt  by  lit  mqtUm  rt' 
ftrmii  in  Gcmair^,  that  they  begin  to  think  lefs  ravourabiy  nfthat  lpt:cie-t  of 
vfiticilin  wiiidi  they  at  firft  fu  liighly  rccoramendt-d,  in  the  liop«  ol  iu  lead* 
ing  to  discffiifUs  more  fuilable  lo  tlieit  maxima,  than  the  antient  fyHem  ! 

"  The  molt  important  readingi,  which  make  an  aheratinn  in  the  fenfe, 
Klate  ill  general  m  fubjefl*  that  have  no  connexion  with  articles  nf  laith, 
cf  which  the  Cambridge  manufLTipl,  (hat  difTert  mnre  than  any  other  Trom 
ibe  common  text,  aBbrds  (iilficient  proof.  By  far  the  greateft  number  relate 
to  trillM,  and  make  no  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  fuch  ai  xoya  for  nu  .ryw, 
iXoTTv*  for  iA«F7tf>,  Kufw;  for  eio(,  which  in  vtol^  cafei  may  be  ufed  indit- 
AireniJy."     (Pp.  'J66,  ^67.) 

"  The  various  readings  in  our  manufcripls  of  the  New  Teflament  have 
been  oc'cafioned  by  otie  of  the  ti«e  followinj;  caufei,  1.  The  omidlon,  addi- 
tion, or  eiichange  of  luttert,  fy'lables,  or  words,  from  the  mere  care  tell  he  f* 
of  tranfcrlbcri.  2.  Miltakes  of  the  Iranfcribers  in  regard  to  the  true  text 
of  the  original.  3.  Errors  or  imperfeflions  in  the  antient  manuscript,  from 
which  llw  transcriber  copied.  4.  Critical  conjedure,  or  intended  improve- 
menti  ofihe  original  text.  i.  Wilful  corruplioni  lo  Ii;rve  the  purpules  of 
a  parly,  whellier  ortliudox  or  heterodox." 

The  author  fhewa  that  very  few  palTages  indeed  have  been  wilfullj' 
corrupted  even  by  Marcinn  and  his  followers, 'who,  of  all  (he  k£ti  of 
antiquity,  feem  to  have  been  moft  guilty  of  this  fraud.  It  wai  the 
pradlict  cf  thefe,  and  other  hrretki,  to  rejcfl  in  toie  fuch  pans  of  the 
New  Teflanient  as  did  not  harmonize  with  their  preconceived  opi- 
nions, nther  than  alter  them  ;  which,  to  any  great  extent,  would  in- 
deed have  been  impoflible.  The  various  feils  into  which  the  Chrif* 
lian  Church  was,  at  an  early  period,  divided,  hated  each  other  too 
rordialjy,  and  kept  too  vigilant  a  watch  over  each  other's  conduA  to 
permit  any  great  or  glaring  corruption  of  what  all  profefled  to  con!:dtr 
a«  the  fountain  of  truth  -,  and  fuch  alterations  as  feem  to  have  been 
wilfully  made,  were  probably  at  tirft  marginal  notes  explanatory  d 
the  p^ll'ages  oppofite  to  them  ;  which,  through  the  ignorance  or  caie- 
Jeflnefs  of  tranfcribers,  were  gradually  transferred  into  ihc  Ucitd  text. 
The  author  eives  fome  admirable  direiftions  (or  collating  manufcripts, 
-  as  well  as  Time  very  cautious  rules  for  deciding  on  the  various  read* 
Jogs  J  and  the  whole  "  chapter  has  been  written,  as  the  leirned  iranf- 
Jator  obf»:rve!,  w^th  the  coulnefs  and  impartiality,"  to  which  we  may 
add  accuracy,  *'  of  a  truly  learnpd  critic,"  regaidlefs  of  every  incetcft, 
hat  the  intetcfls  of  tnrth.' 

Mu(  h  the  fame  character  may  be  given  of  the  next  chapter.  It  is 
replete  with  learning  ;  but  the  fubjeiits  of  difcuflion  are  little  intereft- 
ing  to  the  generality  of  readers,  even  of  readers  whofe  laboiiis  are 
*tevr.tcd  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  In  thirty  eight  fe<aion3  the  au- 
thor pivtd  a  critical  view  of  the  moft  celebrated  antient  verfioiis  of  the 
New  Tcftamcni,  vi?;.  The  Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Ethfopic,  Arme-' 
nian,  Perfian,  Latin,  Gothic,  Jtujfi^n  pr  Slf^vpoian,  and  Anglo- S^^ton. 
Of  tbefe  verfioni  be  fays  that, 
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«  In  cafes  where  the  fenfe  is  not  affeaed  by  different  readings  or  the 
trandator  might  have  taken  them  for  fynonimous,  the  evidence  of  the  Greek 
nianufcripts  is  to  be  preierrcd  to  that  of  an  antient  verfion.  The  fameprer 
ference  is  due  to  the  manujcripts,  wherever  thetranllator  has  omitted  wQrds 
that  appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  paffage  ift  the  Greek  original  \\ 
attended  with  a  difficulty,  which  the  tranflator  w^as  unable  to  folve,  and 
therefore  either  omitted  or  altered,  according  to  the  arbitrary  dilates  of  hit 
ovin  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aie  cafes  in  which  the  antient 
verfions  are  of  more  authority  than  the  original  ittelf*  The  greatell  part 
of  thofe,  which  will  be  examined  in  this  chapter,  furpalfes  in  anticfuity  the 
oldeii  Gveek  manufcripts  that  are  now  extant ;  and  they  lead  to  a  difcovery 
of  the  readings  in  the  very  antient  manulcript  that  was  ufed  by  the  tranHa* 
to.  By  their  means,  rattier  ^han  from  the  aid  of  our  Greek  .manufcripts,  , 
none  01  which  isprior  to  the  lixih  century/  we  ai rive  ftt  the  certain  know-' 
ledge  that  tbe  facred  writings  irav^  been  tranrmillec}  ffom  the  carliell  to 
the  |]ire(ent  age  without  material  alteration;  and  that  our  pre.ent  text,  if 
V.e  except  th«  palfages  that  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  oppofition  in  the 
leadings,  is  the  fame  which  proceeded  from  the  hands,  of  the  apoliles. 
SVhenever  the  reading  can  bt;  preci  ely  determined,  which  the  tranflator 
found  in  his  Greek  manulcript,  the  verfion  is  of  equal  authority  with  a 
man  ulbript  of  that  period;  but  as  it  is  foiretimes  difficult  to  acquire  this 
abtolute  certainty,  great  caution  is  necctfery  in  coUeding  readings  from  the 
aaijient  verfions.'*    (Vol.  11.  p.  2.) 

Few  of  our  readers  perhaps  will  ever  employ  themfelves  in  making 
fuch  colledlions;  but  many  of  them  may  be  called  upon  by  duty  to 
compare  the  colle£lions  made  by  authors  with  the  common  printed 
text.  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  caution  ?hem  againft  receiving 
with  implicit  credit'aH  the  various  re4dings  which  may  be  offered  to 
them  even  by coJUters  of  eftabliflxcd  reputation;  for  we  h^vc  here 
fcvcral  inl^ances  of  different  accounts  of  the  very  fame  paflage  of  the 
very  fame  mapufcript,  given  by  men  dcfervedly  eminent  in  the  repub^. 
lie  of  letters.  Thus,  Affeman,  in  his  catalogt^e  of  the  Medicean 
library,  publiflied  at  Florence  in  1752,  aflercs  that  the  ftoryof  the 
acjultcrefs,  John  vili.  is  contained  in  the  Codex  Florentinus  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac, verfion,  while  Adier,  who  careftilly  examined  that 
manufcript,  afferts  the  dirc6l  contrary.  *<  Dccft  certc,  fays  he,  et  in  . 
noftro,  et  omnibus  quae  vidt  utriufquc  verfioriis  Syriacae  exemplis.*'t' 
Speaking  of  this  pa(uge«  Siorr,  accprding  to  oiir  author,  obferves  that, 
«»  it  ftands  in  the  Paris  manufcript,  it  differs  frpm  the  text  of  Ufher's 
manufcript,  from  which  it  was  talcen  for  the  Lopdop  polyglot.  (P,  71 .) 
But  Mr.  Marib,  after  affuring  us  that  Arcbbifiiop  UQjer's  manufcript 
has  never  been  heard  of  fince  the  publication  of  the  London  Polyglot^ 
fays^J  "  I  have  collated  the  Syriac  text,  John  yiii^  I— 11,  as  printt4 
in  the  Lqndon  Polyglot  from  Archbifhop  Uflier*?  manulcript,  w;tti 
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(he  text  cf  the  Parii  manufcript  of  the  Philoxentan  verfion,i  printed 
in  Adlcr's  Verfionij  Syriacae,  p.  57,  and  found  that  the  fix  firft  verrci 
agree,  word  far  tuerd,  and  litter  for  letter,  and  that  in  the  following 
vcrfes  are  only  four  trifling  differences  in  Tingle  words."  Storr  indeed 
fcy5,  that  the  difference  between  the  Paris  manufcript  and  Uflicr'j, 
with  refpe£t  to  this  paflage,  is  only  trlfiing ;  fo  that  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  report  mull  here  be  laid  principally  to  the  charge  of  our  author; 
but  when  fuch  men  as  he  are  fo  very  inaccurate,  and  when  Afleman 
ind  Adler,  with  other  collators  of  manufcripti,dirc3)ycont[adi£l  each 
other,  it  ii  furely  prudent  to  receive  with  fome  hefitation  the  various 
readings  with  which  they  prefent  us. 

Still  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  text  of  the  tiew- 
Teihmert  may  often  be  cctrifled  from  antient  rerllons,  more  efpe- 
cially  from  the  Syriac  ;  (he  Sahidic,  of  which  there  are  two  copies  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  the  Armenian  ;  and  the  Latin.  Among  ihefe 
our  author  gives  the  preference  to  the  old  Syriac,  called  Pejbitt  i 
thoush,  from  his  own  view  of  both  verfions,  we  fhould  greatly  prefer 
the  Latin.  Boih  are  certainly  of  very  high  antiquity,  not  lower,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  thah  the  fecond  century ;  and  where  they  differ  frotn 
other  verfiotis,  Chey  generally  agree  w'th  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  moft  approved  Greek  manufcripts.  Of  the  various  Latin  verJiuns, 
of  which  there  was  cetfainly  one  in  the  days  of  Tertullian,  we  baye 
here  dn  fnflruflive  account.  They  had  become  numerous  before  the 
age  of  St,  Auguftine,  wlio  oreatly  prefers  one  of  them  to  the  reft; 
but  that  verfion,  which  has  been  called  the  //a/a,  or  ^\A  Italic^  if  it 
flill  exifl,  cannot  now  be  diftinguiflird  from  the  others.  Wc  think, 
indeed,  with  our  author,  that  it, could  not  be  the  verfion  which  was 
vfcd  in  I^aly  that  the  bifhop  of  Hippo  prefericd  ;  for  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  was  acquainted  with  an  Italian  verfion}  and  the  word 
Jlala,  H'hich  gave  rife  to  the  fuppofition,  is  here  fhcwn,  by  very  plau- 
Tible  criii-  ifm,  to  be  an  error  of  the  tranfcribers.  The  fty'e  of  all 
the  antient  verfions,  which  is  dill  vifible  in  theVulgate,  isccitainly  far 
temoved  from  claffic  elegance  ;, 

"  Riili  lays  our  author,  (he  I^lin  of  thefe  yerlions  is  not  therefore  to  be 
treated  with  conlempt,  for  though, no  fchola;  would  alteinpt  (o  imitate  their 
Jlyle,  he  may  learn  bj-  their  mean!  the  largjage  in  a  greater  extent.  For 
It  is  certain  IJia't  no,  tpan.  can  know  more  than  the  ha!!  of  a  language,  nor 
have  an  adequate  notion  of  its  etymology,  who  is  acquainted  only  with 
the  fmail  portion  that  fs  prelerved  in  elegantly  written  book?.  Thofe  pbrafes 
of  common  irie,  which  are  ufed  by  men  of  liberal  education  at  farlhelt  in 
•pirtolary  correfpondence,  and  even  the  expreffions  of  the  illiterate,  are  not 
iJTworlhy  the  notice  of  philology."  (P.  J 15.) 

We  have  quoted  this  pslTage  in  fupport  pf  the  cenfure  wKich  w»' 
ha*e  ptffed  on  the  author's  prefumption  in  pronouncing  barbarous  oi. 
Ciiicifms,  certain  words  or  phrafes  in  the  New  Ttftament,  only  bc- 
caufe  hi  never  found  them  in  a  Greek  claffic.  Foi'the  rdV;  hii  ac- 
count of  ihefeaniient  Latin  verfions ;  of  the  colleflion  of  then)  by 
jerom  i  and  of  the  prefent  Vulgate,  is  e<^ually  learned  and  juft. 

"  The 
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.  '* The  Churchof Rome,  and*tbe Proteftant  Church,  confi^er'this  VaTgate* 
5ii  ft  very  different  light.     By  fome  it  is  extolled  too  liighly,  by  others  un- 
juftly  depreciated,  who  fpeak  with  contempt  of  an  antient  and  excellent 
verfion,  upon  the  emendations  and  editions  of  which  fo  great, care  and 
pains  have  been  bellowed.     Few  have  preferved  a  proper  medium.     The 
Church  of  Rome  Is  obliged  to  treat  this  verliori  with  the  utmoft  veneration, 
firvce  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  fixth  (elfion,  declared  the  fame  tOvbe  au-* 
Ihentic,  and  to  be  uied  whenever  the  Bible  is  publicly  read,*  and  in  all  dif- 
putations,  fermons,  and  expofitions.     Herce  feveral  bigotted  divines  of  that 
Church,  conclude  that  the  Vulgate  is  abfolutely  free  from  error,  and  that  no" 
one  is  at  liberty  to  vary  from  it  in  a  traiiflation  or  expofition.     But  the 
inoft  feniible  part  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  interpret  the  words  in  a* 
moderate  fenfe.     According  to  their  explanation,  authmttc  fignifies  not  /«-• 
fallible,  hyiX.  legal^  ;  and  the  council  has  not  declared  this  veriion  to  be  au- 
thentic in  all  cafes,  but  only  in  public  readings,  difputations,  fermons,  and' 
exhortations;  that  is,  no  other  vecfion  fhall  be  read  in  the  Church.     The 
words  being  thus  explained,  the  council  of  Trent  did  no  more  than  every 
diurch  has  a  right  to  do,  with  refpe6l  to  a  tranflation  that  contains  no  errors 
of  faith  ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  more  to  be  juftified,  as  it  has  given 
the  preference  to  a  verfion  of  the  higheil  antiquity."    (P.  128.) 

The  eighth  chapter  i?  employed  on  the.  manufcripts  of  the  Greek 
Tcftament,  which  were  written  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
Tbefe  are  undpubtcdly  of  very  great  importance;  for  though  our  com- 
mon text  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more  correct  on  the  whole  than  any 
«ff^  manuicript  now  exift'ng,  yet,  as  our  author  obferves,  no  printed 
edition  can  be  held  as  authority  to  decide  on  the  genuinene/s  of  a  con^ 
troveried  text.  Some  over-zealous  proteftants,  by  endeavouring  to 
ConviA  the.  Church  of  Rome  of  altering  the  Greek  manufcripts  in. 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  clofer  agreement  with  the  Vulgate,  have  done 
what  they  can  to  clepTive  even  the  manufcripts  thenifelves  of  this  au- 
thority, and  of  courfe  to  undermine  the  foundatipns  of  the  do^rine  of 
Chrift;  but  it  is  here  completely  proved' that  this  charge  ^gainft  thit 
Church  is  a  groundlefs  calumny.  Some  fuch  alterations  may  have 
been  introduced  into  modern  manufcripts  by  thofe  Greeks  who  took 
nefuge  in  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  and  who,  with  thefyco- 
phahtifh  fpirit  of  their  degenerate  nation,  wiflied  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  there  is  not  even  the  fluadow  of  evidence 
that  any  defign  was  entered  into  at  the  council  of  Florence  to  corrupt 
the  antient  manufcripts.  Thofe  manufcri()ts  were  indeed  fo  difperied, 
and  many  of  them,  at  that  period,  fo  utterly  unknown,  that  no  fuch 
defign  could  have  been  cfFedluaMy  carried  into  execution. 

Of  antient  manufcripts  there  appears  to  our  author  to  have  exifted 
four  principal  edittoiis. 

"  1ft.  The  Weftern  edition^  or  that  formerly  ufed  in  countries  where 
the  Latin-  language  was  fpoken,  for  our  modern  manufcripts  have  been 
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diiefly  brought  from  Greec«.  With  (his  edilinn  cwiiicide  (he  L»th  vcrliffn, 
which  was  made  frum  ii,  more  efpecially  ai  it  Hood  before  the  time  of  Je- 
niiii,  and  the  <)ur>taliimt  of  Ihe  Latin  t'athers,  nut  excelling  thole  who  lived 
-  in  Ai'rin,  thoujjh  Jcrom,  in  his  curreJlion  of  the  Vulgate,  made  fretjuunl  uiit 
ttC  luanuli-ripti  that  were  wfitlt^u  in  Greece. 

"  2d.  The  A I  i:\ai.driiie  or  Egyptian  edi(ion>  With  thi<i,  as  might  E>e 
naturally  expected,  cuincide  ibe  (]ii(i(atioi)s  rioiu  Origen,  which  Grieibach 
has  ciilUleU  with  very  particular  care,  as  alio  the  Coptic  verlion. 

"  3d.  The  Ede.'tciie  edition,  which  comprehends  thole  manufcriptit  rmm 
which  the  old  Syriac  lerlioo  wai  made..  Ol'  this  cdiiion  we  liai'e  at  prelisnt 
no  nianufcripls,  acjrciimflance  by  no  means  exdaorJinary,  when  we  le- 
rx'llect  Ihdt  the  S)mc  literaii  had  an  early  p.ejudici;  for  v.hateverwas  Gre- 
ciaii,  and  that  the  Enli,  during  many  ages,  that  clap'ed  after  the  fifth  ccn- 
liiiy,  was  (he  feal  ul'  war  and  devajlalion.  But  by  lome  accident,  which  ii 
dilncult  to  be  uxplaini'd,  we  find  nianulciipts  in  the  Well  of  Liirope,  ac- 
u'lnpanied  even  with  a  Latin  trantlation,  fuch  as  tlic  Oidcx  BezK,  which  . 
lo  eminently  coincide  witli  the  Syriac  verfiim,  tliat  their  relationfliip  is  not 
((•  be  dented.  All  thel'e  three  editionn,  thitugh  lliry  Ibmetimei  aifier  m. 
tJieir  readings,  harmonize  very  frequently  with  each  other.  Thi<  is  to  be- 
I  crtbed  in  agTea(  meaiiire  to  tlieir  high  anliquiiy,  fi^r  our  oMeli  manii> 
ft-ripti  belong  to  one  [»i  other]  of  thefe  edilioiii,  and  the  tranflalions  theni- 
(elves  are  ve.y  anlieiit.  A  reading,  confijmied  by  the  evidiuce  iif-sll  thefe 
three  ediliiins,  i«  liipported  by  the  verj'  hiirlKifl  authority,  but  it  niult  not  b* 
tijnflder«d  an  inlallible,  fince  the  true  reading  may  be  Ibmetimos  Ibund  enly 
ifi  the  li>urtli. 

"  M>.  The  Byzanline  edition,  or  that  in  general  ufe  at  Conflantinople, 
a/UT  ihia  city  was  bei:ume  Ihe  capital  and  metropolitan  See  of  the  eallern 
ftuipire.  With  ihii  edition  thofeofthe  neighiwutiiiii:  provinces  were  clolcljr 
allied.'  To  it  are  likewile  (»  be  referred  llie  quoUlions  or  Chryfoltom,  and 
11)euphylai.^,  bilhop  of  Bulgaria,  with  the  Slavonian,  or  Bullian  verlion." 
(Pp.  175,  176,  177.) 

Of  thefe  four  editions,  our  author  and  his  learned  tnnflator  hav« 
c^efcr^bed  no  fewer  than  469  manufcripts,  which  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  collated  ;  and  of  thcfc  manufcripts  the  Codex  Atexandrinus, 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Codex  Bezx  or  Cantabrigienfis  have  at- 
iia^ed  moft  of  their  actention.  To  this  thefe  codices  are  indeed  well 
i'lintled  i  for  they  are  certainly  the  moft  antient  manufcripts  which 
are  now  known  to  exift;  and  two  of  them  comprehend,  each,  the 
whole  Bible.  Both  Michaeiis  and  Mr.  Marfh  conGder  the  Cedst 
Alt-xandrinus  as  the  leaft  antient  of  the  three;  but  we  are  far  from 
l>eiMg  cotivcrted  to  their  opinion.  Whether  it  be  more  orlefs  valu.> 
able  than  the  Codex  Vacicanus,  as  we  have  not  collated  them,  we  hav« 
iiu  right  to  fay  ;  but  taking  lor  granted  the  fa^s  here  ftated,  or  data 
on  which  critics  form  their  judgment  of  ihe  antiquity  of  manufcripts, 
we  (hoiild  conclude  the  Alcxandrinns  to  be  of  at  lealt  equal  antiquity 
wiih  the  Codex  B"zk,  which  borh  ciitics  admit  to'  be  more  antient 
than'  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  If  the  exrrafls  which  Mr.  MarOi  gives 
in  page  89S,  from^  an  inCcription  on  a  monument  ercSed  jrt  the  linAs 
of  the  PeU.ponnefian  war,  and  in  page  899,  from  the  antient  farcQ- 
jjhagu*  prcfcrv'cd  at  Flotence,  hz  fae-fimiiiis,  we  muft  conclude  the 
.  Codejt 
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Codex  Alexandrinus  Co  be  of  the  higbeft  antiquity  \  for  there  I&  no  per- 
ceptible djfrercnce  between  it  and  them,  though  the  letters  of  Codex 
Bezx  have  very  little  rcfcmblance  to  either. 

To  the  arguments  ot  Grabe  and  Woidc  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Codex  Akxandrinus,  which  arguments  are  not  her?  coniuce(J| 
Michaelis  oppofes  the  following  as  determining  his  judgment. 

**  I  confefs  that  there  is  a^circu to ftanre  which  excites  a  fufpiciorr,  that 
the  Alexandrine  manulcript  was  written  alter  Arabic  was  become  (,he  native 
language  ofliie  Egyptians,  tlial  is,  one,  wratiier  two  centuries  after  Alex- 
andiia  was  taken  by  the  Saracens«  which  happened  in  the  year  640.  The 
tranfcriber  confounds,  and  that,  if  I  ^ni  not  miiiaken  in  man)  inlinnces^ 
Ihe  two  letters^  M.  and  B.  an  exchange  which  ftequently  lakes  place  i^i 
Arabic."    (P.  S07.) 

But  does  fuch  an  exchange  as  this  take  place  in  no  language  but 
Arabic  ?  We  have  feen  a  Greek  manufctipt  written  where  Arabic  waa 
never  the  native  language,  in  which  the  letters  M  P  wcr^  frequently 
fubftituted  for  B  ;  and  who  knows  that  fome  fuch  confufion  of  letters 
was  not  frequent  in  Egypt  before  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Saracens  ?  it  feems  likewife  to  be  very  little  probable,  that  after  Ma 
hommedanifm  had  become  the  dominant  religion  of  Egypt,  and  when 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Chriftians  of  that  ccuniry  were 
deeply  infedied  with  the  herefies  of  the  age,  the  writtr  of  the  A'ex- 
andrine  manufcript  would  have  prefixed  to  the  pfalms  the  epiilie  of 
Athanaftm  on  their  value  and  excellence.  No  douhr,  this  might  hqvc 
been  done  by  foihe  good  Catholic,  who,  amidft  the  apoftacy  of  the 
age,  ftill  revered  the  memory  of  the  orthodox  father ;  but  how  many 
chances  are  there  againft  the  individual  Codex  Akxandrinusbetng,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  written  by  fuch  a  Catholic  ? 

In  our  atithor's  account  of  this  manufcript  we  have  a  wonderful 
inftance  of  German  prolixity  in  the  compofition  of  books.  He  had 
publiihed,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  introdu<Siion  to  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  a  defcription  of  the  ^odex  AIexandrinu>,  which  he  afterwards 
difcovered  to  be  defedive,  and,  in  fome  particulars,  erroneous ;  and 
he  was  defirous,'  as  became  a  lover  of  truth^o  cor  red  his  errors  in 
the  fourth  edition*  In  fuch  circumftances,  an  Engtilhman  would 
cither  have  written  a  new  defcription  of  the  codex,  or  have  altered 
and  enlarged  the  defcription  which  he  had  formerly  publiihed  ^  hut 
Michaelis  adopted  a  method  of  c6rre£tion  difFerent  fn  m  both  ihete. 
He  publiflied  his  former  defcription  without  the  flighteft  afteration  or 
improvement  of  any  kind  ;  but  frefxed  to  it  a  new  defcriptipn  fup- 
plying  its  defers,  and  corredling  its  errors;  by  which,  means  he 
rdire£lly  contradifls  himfelf,  oftener  than  once,  when  treacintr  of  the 
fame  fubjed,  in  the  fame  fe6lion  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  work  ! 
This  dumfy  contrivance  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Marfb,  though  he  felt  not., 
himfelf  at  liberty,  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  tranfiator,co  Impto/e 
jthe  pkn  of  his  author. 
Sinc(  the  fefia  of  modern  miffionaries  and  tru$  ehurchmin  arofe,  vft 

have 
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have  repeaCedljr  had  occafion  to  exhort  our  national  clergy  to  pay 
more  attention,  than  feemi  generally  to  be  paid,  to  the  works  tf  an- 
tieiit  Chriflian  writers,  whether  deemed  orthodox  nr  heretical.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  the  reader  will  find  fome  very 

■  cogent  arguments  to  enforce  our  exhortations.  Michaelis,  who  values 
the  fathers,  as  we  do,  not  for  their  ep'mhns,  which  are  often  erroneous, 
but  for  the  teftimony  which  they  bear  to  important  matters  offaiff 
has  proved,  with  complete  evidence,  that  the  tiue  reading  of  a  parti- 
cular text  of  fcripture   may  often  be  afeei'tained,  with  greater  confi- 

■'dance,  from  the  Writings  of  an  Origen,  a  Cletnerts  Altxandrinui,  or  an 

•  jf/tVfW,  than  frum  the  moft  antient  manufcript  of  the  New  Tefta- 
-ment,  which  is  now  in  exiftencc  To  this  excellent  chapter  we  have 
notiiing  to  objeil:  it  is  learned,  rational,  and  candid. 

To  the  tench  chapter  the  fame  charadttr  cannot  be  allowed.  The 
ftfbjedl  uftdcr  difcuilion  is  canjfSiurai  tmendalian  tf  (hi  Greet  Tey/amaiti 
a'defperate  remedy,  lo  which,  as  the  learned  trandator  wrll  rhierves* 

.recoiirfe  ought  never  to  be  had,  but  when  the  difraie  it  oihcrwife  irv- 
curable.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  very  few  manutcripts  which  the 
editofs  of  the  fir.1  printed  Bibleshad  an  opportutury  to  collate;  but 
it  is  far  oiherwile  now  ;  and  no  reading  ought  to  be  admitted  which 
is  not  authorised  by  fonie  ,antient  manufcript,  fome  antient  verfioiT, 
or  the  teflimony  of  fome  ecclefiaflical  writer  of  cftablifhed  chara£ter. 
It  is  true  that  our  authcr  reprobates  in  the  fevereft  terms  thnhgital 
ttnjeSurtf  or  prolefied  emen.dations  according  to  what  is  called  the  ' 
analogy  of  faith ;  but  between  thetlsgical  and  eritital  conjeflurc  the 

^undary  is  not  dillini^Iy  n^arked,  and  it  is  not  pofiihie  fo  to  mark  it. 

•Every  (criptufal  critic  is  likewife  a  divine,  and  every  (iivine  favours  a 
particular  fvllcm. 

,  In  th<r  eleventh  chapter  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice  ;  but  the  twelfth  is  a  valuable  morfel  of  cricicifm.  The  reader 
will  find  in  it  a  very  fatisfadiory  review  of  the  principal  editions  of  thjc 

X3reek  T^fiaincnt  which  have  been  publiffacd  fince  the  revival  of  learn-  ^,1 
ing  pud  the  invention  of  printing.     Among  thefe  the  Complutenlian 
edition,  the  various  edijions  by  Erafmus,  by  Sccphcnt,  and   bv  Bcza  ; 
the  editions  qfCoiinius,  of  Bi(hop  Fell,  of  Mill,  of  Ben^'el,  of  W«- 
ftein,  (if  Griefbqch,  of  Maithci,  and  of  Birch,  claim  moft  attenticHi 

-both  from  ouf  author  and  from  his  excellent  tranllatar.     In  thecourfc 

.of  their  difquifitions,  they  have  made  it  very  apparent  that  Erafmus 
trapilated  ocoafiorially  from  the  Latin  verfion  ;  that  Stepilcrs  fome- 
times  applied  conjedlural  critxifm  tu  the  facred  text;  and  that  Beza, 
with  the  good  faith  of  modtrn  Calvinifts,  introduced,  at  leal>,  into  his 
firfl  edition,  fuch  readings  as  favoured  his  peculiar  notions;  though 

different  readings  were  authorifed  by  ten  tinies  the  number  of  antient 

manufcripts.  Of  all  the  editions  which  have  yet  been  publifbed,  the 
text  of  G/ieftach's  feems  moft  worthy  of  confidence;  for  it  app  ars 
from  this  review,  that  the  learned  editor  admitted  not  into  it  a  tingle 

■word  or  phf afe,  /or  which  be  had  not  fome  antient  and  unqueftionabte 
avthority.     It  is  indeed  an  edition  of  the  Chridiaa  fcripturesj  which. 
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aff  it  may  berepMbliihed  at  no  great  expence,  ought  to  have  a  placd 
in  the  library  of  enrery  fi^gyman  ;  whilft  the  more  voluminous  edktons 
of  Mill  ahd  Wetftein  are  calciiUted  only  for  thofe  who  have  leifur^ 
and  inclination  to  devote  ^heir  time  to  facred  criticjfm.  In  comparing 
the  merits  of  thofe  two  celebrated  editions,  Michaelis,  with  the  learn- 
ed world  in  general,  gives  the  preference  to  that  oJF  Wetftein;  though 
he  convids  the  editor  of  many  inaccuracies,  and  n>ore  than  infinuates 
that  his  judgment  is  occaiionally  warped  towards  the  Socinian  mode  of 
criticifm.  Mr.  Marfh,  without  inquiring  into  Wctftein's  theological 
opinions,  very  ably  defends  his  critical  integrity <t  and  coiivi<£^s  Michaelis 
of  inaccuracy  himfelf  in  al mod  every  objection  which  he  has  made  to 
the  accuracy  of  Wetftein. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter^  which  concludes  the  firft  part  of  this 
elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  lefs  learned  reader  will  receive  much 
curious  information  concerning  the  marks  of  diftindlion,  and  divifions 
^f  the  Greek  Tcftament,  Xhe  various  points,  which  have  a  place  ifi 
the  printed  editions,  are  all  modern ;  and  our  author  gives  conctfe, 
and^  with  the  aid  of  his  tranflator,  a  fatisfaftofy  hiftory  of  them;, 
flicwing  that  difficulties  may  often  be  removed  from  the  fcriptures, 
merely  by  a  chafnge  of  the  pun£luation,  which  is  of  no  authority  as 
being  no  part  of  the  original  text.  The  Iota  fubfcriptum,  and  the 
Spiritus  afper,  are  likewife  fufpicious  in  manufcripts  profeiling  to  be 
antienc;  and  all  the  accents  of  the  New  Teftament  are  clearly  proved 
to  be  fpurious.  Both  Michaelis  and  Marfh,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  antient  as  well  as  modern  Greeks  read  and  fpake  by  accent  i 
and  many  authorities  are  quoted  to  prove  that  the  antieats  attended  to 
accent  without  violating  quantity  \  but  this  is  a  queftion,  which  learnn 
ing  alone  cannot  decide.  Is  it  pollible  to  place  an  accent  on  a  ihort 
vowel  without  lengthening  the  found  of  that  vowel  ?  Thofe,  who  have 
the  beft  mufical  ear,  and  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
ilruAure  of  the  larynx,  and  the  modulation  of  the  human  voice,  feem 
to  be  agreed  tbat  it  is  not;  and  what  is  in  itfelf  imppffiWe  was  cer- 
tainly not  performed  by  the  antient  Greeks.  When  profeflbr  Reiz 
declared  that  he  heard  a  Greek  preft  *' raife  the  tone  of  his. voice 
.without  lengthening  the  found  when  he  pronounced  afhort  fyllable 
•which  had'an  accute  accent,**  he  doubdefs  faid  what  he  bejieved  to  he; 
true.  We  queftion  not  his  authority,  but  the  delicacy  of  \\\sear\  for 
we  know,  by  experience,  that  the  prieft  woul(l  tell  him  that  he  had^ 
not  lengthened  the  fyllable ;  and  if  the  profeflbr  was  not  accuftomed 
to  meafUre  mufical  or  vocal  founds,  or  had' not  an  ear  capable  of  fuch, 
an  operation,  he  would  naturally  give  credit  to  his  informer.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  heard  a  Greek  ecclefiaftic  and  a  very  learned 
Hungarian  read  Horrer;  and  they  both  affirmed  xMzx,  they  had  not 
lengthened  the  (hott  fyliables,  on  which  they  placed  the  accute  accent; 
but  he  took  the  liberty  not  to  believe  them,  becaufe  his  own  ear  and 
the  eafs  of  other  people  more  accufto'mcd  to  the  meafuring  of  founds, 
affiured  him  thtit  the  affirmation  \^as  falfe.  The  cafe  is  far  otherwife 
with  refpett  tawbdtis  adied  thcr  Engllfli  accent.  By  it.tbe  tone  is' 
'^^  neither 
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raifed  nor  lowered  ;  and  »hen  the  ftroke  ii  giren  to  1  coitTd- 
^ejirtfi  may  be  very  dilliniflly  marked,  ftiid  yet  tJAt  fyilabU  be 
Dced  ill  the  IHorteA  tiir.e  polSble, 

(Ta  be  cBtitinued.) 


Jn  Account  af  the  Travels  inte  the  inttrlar  af  Sauthern  Afriem.  tn  which  . 
1/  canfidtred  the  importance  af  the  Cape  ofGatdHoft  la  the  different 
Eurepean  Pmners,  at  a  Navai  Military  Statian  ;  a»  a  Patnt  af  Se- 
curity ta  aur  Indian  Trad*  and  Setlleinents  during  a  War,  and  at  a 
Territarial  Aiquifuian  and  Commercial  Emfar\um  in  time  af  Peace  .• 

I"      "    '         ■   ■    -  ■  "  -J  f^^^ 

thentic  Documents 
CitUclUiid  D<iv>es.    '1804. 

THE  t{limatinn  in  which  the  author's  former  volume  has  been* 
and  is  held,  enrouragcd  him  to  add  the  prefent  perrormance, 
which  he  eonfidera  as  an  attempt  to  finifti  an  incomplete  work.  In  * 
preliminary  chapter  our  author  prefents  his  conception  ol  thefirll  and 
ftcond  fuhje^s  of  his  production. 

"  The  natural  hillory"  (he  lays)  "  of  acauittry  lillle  kmiwn;  the  gene- 
ral delcrl  pi  ion  oril»  'iirrii<.'e  and  appearance;  the  oiamicrs,  culuxnii,  and 
ftate  of  iwiety,  (i^lit- Itivcrjl  tialtts  ofinliabitanls,  furiulh  a  valt  fund  uf 
ufeful  and  agrei;ablc  info!  nulioii  1    bui  tliey  do  not  confiitule  a  M'hule." 

After  this  outline  of  the  obj"£ts  of  his  ^r&  volume,  he  proceeds  to^ 
the  fecond. 

"  A  numbnr  nf  uiher  TiibjiicU  maCi  be  dircuded  and  defciibed  before  our 
knowled(;e  of  thai  (-ouiilry  (ail  fie  iaid  to  be  complefe.  Ainiiiig  Ihe.e  arc, 
not  ihe  leal)  lm{iorla]il,  Ihe  I'KtjI  advaiitnges  it  mav  command  in  a  political, 
miiilary,  and  coiiiinercial  p'.int  ot'view,  either  willi  refpecl  to  itleil,  or  in 
its  relnlions  wilh  ntlier  cimn(rii.'s;  iis  refrmrces,  and  iht-ir  application;  m 
feveiiueii,  juriljiruHence,  p<ipu!ati(in,  and  a  variety  of  uiher  points  which, 
«th<:i)  itlenlivelj  take".  *<'fni  a  topogrnphii-al  and  HatiRical  account,  from, 
wheni-e  both  the  flatelnian  and  the  pUilolbpber  may  be  inllruSud  and' 
am  u  led." 

A  gre;^t  variety  of  opinions  wrre  entertained  refpefling  the  impor- 
tmrc  of  the  Cape  of  God  Hope,  miift  of  them,  Mr.  Barrow  chinks, 
founded  on  a  very  limited  view  of  the  fubjeiV,  and  on  an  impeiledt 
knowledge  of  the  country.  This  writer  deems  the  Cape  very  impoi- 
lant  to  Britain,  nnJ  by  fo  rreans  appftves  the  policy  which  ceded  fuch 
a  valuable  poffellion.  He  notices  the  affiduity  of  the  French  in  ex- 
tending their  knowledge  of  India,  arid  the  parts  of  Africa  that  have 
at)  intercourle  with  t!-at  country.  He  gives  a  Ihort  account  of  the  va< 
-rious  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  fouth  of  Africa,  and 
a^fo  the  churts  which  illuArxte  thofe  cnafts.  He  calls  in  (]ucllion  the 
xuchenticity  oi  a  very  greu.portion  of  ViiUftat's  traveU.     The  preli- 
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minary  chapter  rlofcs  with  enlarging  on  tHe  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Britain. 

•The  fccond  chapter  dcfcribes^a  military  expedition  to  the  KaiFer 
frontier.  On  the  departure  of  Lord  Macartney^for  England,  the  na-^ 
ttves,  inftigated  by  malignant  perfons  in  the  Cape  Town,  became 
unruly  and  rebellious,  and, were  guilty  of  various  a(^s  of  diforder  and 
InfurrtiSlion.  Thfe  acSiiviiy  of  government  having  fuppreffed  the  diC^ 
turbances,  Mr.  Barrow  offered  to  vifit  the  interior  country,  to  conci- 
liate the  inbabftants,  and  fend  to  the  Cape  thofe  whom  he  fhould  find 
inftigating  fedicioii.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, and  afforded  the  materials  for  defcribing  the  phyfical  and  moral 
ftate  of  Caffraria. 

'On  the  8th  of  March  1799,  Mr.  Barrow  joined  a  Serjeant's  party 
of  Dragoons,  at  a  pafs  that  leads  over  the  mountains  near  Cape 
Town,  and  crofling  the  ridge  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots and  the  Dutch  colony.  The  6r^  circumftance  which  ftruck 
our  traveller  in  contemplating  thefe  people  was  their  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. In  that  part  of  Africa  the ^paftu rage  is  good,  but  there  is  not  , 
much  agriculture.  Trees  are  as  rare  (fnys  Mr.  Barrow)  as  Dr.  John* 
ion  found  them  in  Scotland.  On  the  f«cond  day  of  their  journey  they 
could  find  no  place  of  entertainment  but  a  (hoe- maker's  hovel,  which 
ftlfo  ferved  the  neighbours  as  a  kind  of  a  tavern  ;  but  vi£iuals  and  li- 
quors weie  prefented  in  fuch  adifguding  (lile  as  Britons  could  not 
bear.  As  they  advanced,  they  met  with  various  Miflionaries,  whofe 
manners  and  habits  ailimilated  more  with  their  own.  Leaving  th^ 
diftri6ts  which  theje  occupied  thev  proceeded  in  their  journey,  and  loft 
two  foldiers  in  eroding  a  river.  For  feveral  pages  our  author  iu Spends 
the  narrative,  andrxhibirs  a  diffei  ration  on  the  probable  advances  and 
rcceffcs  of  the  Tea  in  thofe  parts.  His  reafoning  being  merely  conjec- 
tural upon,  this  fubjecr,  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  tp  repeat  it  to  our 
readers.  On  the  tenth  day  of  their  journey  they  reached  a  country 
which  was  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  abounding  in  tobacco,  fruit,  »nd 
>vines ;  the  vineyaids  are  extremely  gpod,  but  there  is  very  little  fkiU 
Employed  in  mailing  the  wine.  Our  travellers  kept  near  the  EaAern 
coaft,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  MofTelBay,  about  three  hun« 
dred  miles  from  the  Cape^  they  found  a  tract  compofed  of  large  and 
beautiful  plains  inte:ie£l:td  by  numerous  rivers,  and  abounding  in 
Jakes  full  of  excellent  fi(h.  1  he  boors,  of  Dutch  extraction,  v-orJc 
ycry  li.ttle,  but  make  the  Hottentots  labour  for  them  ;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
row thinks  that  thcfe  colonift:)  are  better  fed,  mote  indolent,  more  ig# 
noraiit,  and  more  brutal,  than  any  fct  of  men  bearing  the  reputation 
of  being  civilized,  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  We  are  not  in- 
deed  surprized  that  an  Engliihman  (bould  find  an  amalgamation  of 
X)utchmei]  and  Hottentots,  a  compofition  very  little  to  his  taite;  hut 
^e  think  hini  too.Iiberal  in  allowing  to  Dutch  boors  the^reputatioo  of 
|>c:ifig  civilized. 

Hitherto  our  traveller  had  chiefly  contemplated  the  general  afpe^  of 
-  fhq  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  iahabitanis.     Ariived  in  Plaiten> 
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berg's  Bay,  he  finds  confidrrabk  oppartunfcici  for  botaaiol  rerearcb^ 
and  alfo  for  zool.-igy.  M^i'anwhite  the  rcbclliuus  boors  having  been 
complrielv  fubdued,  the  delinquents  were  tried,  but  treated  with  great 
leniry.  Tne  farther  the  traidllcrs  ad»anced  from  the  fsat  of  Govern- 
ment the  more  they  foiind  t'.n  Dutch  boors  opprefTive  acid  cruel  toth* 
Wretched  natives.  Even  the  higher  raiilis  of  Dutch,  who  chiefly  re- 
fide  in  Cape  Town,  are  extremely  brutal  and  gtois  in  their  mannen 
and  converfation. 

"  Grown  (fays  our  au(hor)  into  t^uencc  by  the  general  profperity  Ihat 
followed  the  conqueft  of  the  feltlement,  ferjeants,  and  cor|)iirals,  and  trum- 
peters, are  now  men  of  the  lirlt  confequence,  keep  their  JIaves,  and  horiel, 
and  carriages,  and  wallovf  in  all  the  luxuries  that  the  colony  aflurds.  But, 
though  they  afpire  to  the  rank  of  gentleiAen,  they  cannot  diiguile  the  cluvea 
foot.* 

Thefe  remarks  our  author  illuflrates  by  very  ftriking  inftances. 
Vulgar  as  many  of  thefe  Dutchmen  are  they  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  rank,  and  many  difputes  arife  between  their  ladies  about  prcce. 
dcncy.  There  is  little  of  domeftic  aiTe<^1iDn  amon^TheCoIonifts,  and 
children  are  trained  to  cruelty  and  oppreltion.  The  Hottentots  art 
capable  of  {Irong  attachments,  and  very  grateful  lo  Europeans  by 
whom  they  are  well  treated.  They  highly  regarded  the  Britons,  and 
the  chief  boon  they  prayed  from  them  was  proteftion  from  Dutchmen. 
The  Kafl'ers  are  more  manly  and  energetic  than  the  Hottentots,  and 
were  not  near  fo  pafltvc  to  Dutch  oppreffion.  The  KaiFers  arc  free, 
and  arc  not  yet  included  in  the  Slave  Trade.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  dogs,  and  the  country  is  almoft  overrun  with  thefe  animals, 
but,*  fortunately,  madnefs  is  unknown  among  them.  As  our  travel- 
Jets  advanced  into CafFraria  they  found  their  Situation  fomewhat  alarms 
ing,  and  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  penetrate  into  the  thickets 
with  which  that  country  abounds.  Our  author  returned  to  the  Cape, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  after  an  abfeticc  of  three  months.  Many  of  the 
JnhabitanU  of  the  Cape  became  reconciled  to  the  Britlfh  government, 
and  the  Colonics  were  very  far  from  rejoicing  when  they  found  it  was 
to  be  returned  nominally  to  Holland,  but  really  to  be  given  up  to 
France. 

Chapter  third  confiders  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  a  military.  llaCion.  Britain  had  regarded  the  capture  of  this  fettle- 
ment  as  a  very  important  acquifiiion.  Mr.  Dundas,  in  devifmg  mea- 
fures  for  the  admininration  of  the  new  poflcSon,  propofed  to  combine 
Che  intereJls  of  the  public  with  the  interells  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, and  with  that  double  view  recommended  Lord  Macartney  as 
Governor.  Mr,  Dundas  regarded  this  fettlement  as  a  poiTelfion  of  the 
very  highell  importance  to  the  Britifh  territories  in  India,  and,  there- 
fore, thought  it  ought  never  to  be  rclinciuiflied.  The  Earl  of  Ma» 
cartncy  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  Asa  military  flation  the  Cape  hat 
the  following  advantages.  In  time  of  war  fhips  are  navigated  in  * 
great  mcafure  by  Lafcars^  who  cannot  bear  the  fotigues  of  a  long  toy- 
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age  (o  well  as  £ngli{h  feamen  ;  when  they  have  qo  refting  place  they 
are  fcized  with  ihfe<Sious  diftempers,  that  communicate  to  the  troops 
which  fo  many  mips  carry  oixt  in  time  of  war/  The  Cape  ferves  as  s^ 
half  way  houfe,  refrefhes  thefe  mariners,  prevents  difeafes  among  rhemj 
and  through  them  to  the  foldiers.  Regiments  have  very  frequently 
arrived^at  the  Cape  in  a  fickly  fl:ate,  and  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  beei^ 
completely  recovered  by  the  climate  and  provifions  :  but  it  is  not  only 
beneficial  in  reftoring  to  health  troops  paffing  to  India ;  it  ferves  as  a 
wholefome  and  commodious  ftation  for  forces  that  may  be  fent  either 
to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  It  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  perfonii- 
ing  the  exercifes  that  train  recruits  to  be  foldiers.  The  middle  tem- 
perature between  heat  and  cold,  enables  the  learner  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  drilling  with  a  facility  which  would  be  impracticable  ia 
tropical  latitudes.  It  is,  moreover',  an  excellent  hgfpital  for  invalids 
from  India.  Soldiers  may  be  fubfifted  for  a  comparatively  fmail  ex- 
pence  at  the  Cape :  this  our  author  evinces  by  very  accurate  calcu- 
lations. 

The  fourth  chapter  views  the  importance  of  the  Cape  as  a  naval 
ftation.  .  The  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  are  introduced  by  a  fiio/.c 
(ketch  of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  Britain.  Naval  plages 
of  call  are  of  lefs  confequence,  our  author  admits,  to  Briti(b  feiimen 
than  to  any^other  navigators,  who  do  riot  fail  fo  quickly,  and  have 
Xiot  fuch  provifions  to  maintain  them  in  health  during  a  long  voyage. 
Ncverthelefs  the  Cape  is  of  high  importance  as  a  naval  ftation.  Even 
to  Englifh  failors  it  is  often  requifite  to  ha/e  a  port  where  they  may 
both  refrefh  and  refit.  But  in  other  points  of  view  it  is  ftill  more  im- 
portant. In  time  of  war  it  comm'ands  the  entrance  into  the  Indian 
Seas;  and  can  intercept  both  the  commercial  and  war  (hips  of  the 
enemy.  A  fmall  fquadron  ftationed  there  would  watch  the  feas,,  and 
befides  would  ^prevent  the  ehemy  from  refrefhing  at  the  fame  centrical 
place.  It  would  give  us  the  command  of  the  whole  trade  of  India  and 
China.  Our  author  follows  this  reafoning  by  local  details  on  the  beft 
places  for  maritime  ftations  in  that  vi'cinity. 

Chapter  fifth  confiders  the  importance  of  the  Cape  in  a  commercial 
view,  and  a^  a  depot  for  the  Southern  Whale  Fifliery.  Our  author 
opens  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  defigns  _of  the  Dutch  in 
taking  polleflion  of  the  Cape, 

"The  original  intention  of  the  Uniled  Provinces,  in  fornjing  a  fettle- 
tnent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  that  of  its  being  a  place  of  refrpfli- 
ment  for  the  Jhipping  of  their  Ea(l  India  Company,  beyond  which  they 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  extend  its  uie  till  very^ lately ;  alter  ihey  had  per'- 
ceived  the  advantages  it  poflTefled  as  a  military  depot  for  forming  and  pre- 
paring their  troops,  which  were  iiitendxid  to  ferve  in  their  Indian  fettle- 
ments." 

They  permitted  foreign  fhips  to  rent  and  refrefli  at  the  Cape,  but  as 
they  poflTefled  a  iponopoly  of  fupplying  fuch  (hips  with  provifion  sthey 
exacted  double  prices.     The  great  objc£l  of  the  Dutch  fettled  there 
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wu  privite  gain,  and  their  E»ft  India  Company  coaMtT'ing  it  merely 
s*  «  ftition,  touk  no  efFe^ual  fneans  to  rcnderit  a  flourilhing  fettle- 
meni}  artd  under  the  Dutch  its  opulence  was  very  inconfiderable. 
The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  were  jealous  of  ellablilhing  a  power 
St  the  Lape  which  in  the  Hate  of  their  Itrengih  might  throw  off  depen- 
dence on  Holland,  and  cvrn  overawe  the  Dutch  fcitlements  in  India. 
For  all  thefe  reafon*  the  Dutch  were  very  far  from  rendering,  or  at- 
tempring  to  render,  the  Cape  fo  produfiive  a  poiredion  as  it  could  b« 
maoe  in  more  powerful  hands.  Their  policy  rcfpefling  this  ftationi 
if  out  injudicious,  was  unavoidably  narrow. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  policy  of  declaring  the  Cape  a 
free  pott,  which  he  thinks, 

"  Though  profitable  to  rpeculatoTs  and  the  inferior  nationi  of  Europ* 
trading  ro  the  Ead,  muH  infallibly  have  proved  ruinous  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Enfflilh  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  £all  Indiei.  The 
fides  orLea^lenhall-lireet  would  fuSer  beyond  calculation,  were  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  to  beadopted  by  the  Dutch;  and  of  oil  nation)  the  Englilh  would  be 
the  Ull  to  benefit  by  it ;  whilfl  the  Danes,  Sweden,  Spaniards,  and  Portu- 
guese, would  find  their  advantage  in  purchafing  cargoes  of  India  and  China 
goods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  moderate  advaiK^e,  and  without  dui 
ties,  in  preference  of  applying  to  the  London  market,  where  they  are  liable 
to  duties  or  puzzled  with  drawbacks  j  or  rather  than  piofecute  the  long  and 
•xpenfive  voyage  through  the  Eaflem  feas." 

The  Americans  would  profit  very  confiJerably  by  the  freedom  of 
that  port.  At  prefcnt,  with  very  fmall  Ihips  and  proportionate  cap!- 
tals,  they  find  their  accounts  in  the  India  and  China  trade,  exclufive 
of  that  part  which  employs  them  in  carrying  home  the  private  property  - 
of  individuals  whohateacquircd  fortunes  In  India.  With  the  returns 
of  their  lumber  cargo,  which  they  could  always  difpofe  of  at  the  Cape, 
if  a  free  port,  and  the  produce  of  their  South  Sea  Filhery,  they  would 
he  able  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of  China  goods.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
Americans  trading  dirc^ly  to  India  and  China,  cati  afford  to  undcr- 
fellf  from  their  imported  cargoes,  the  Englifh  Weft  India  merchants 
in  our  own  inlands,  notwithftanding  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  exports 
from  Leaden hall-ftreet.  Much  more  might  they  uiiderfcll  them  if  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  additional  benefits  of  the  Cape  trade.  Thefe  are 
all  arguments  againll  futFering  the  Cape  to  be  opened  as  a  free  port. 

Mr.  Barrow  next  enquires— 

"  To  what  extent  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nri^t  have  been  rendered 
advantageous  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  Biitifh  eniptrc,  as  an  emporium  of 
Eaftern  produce  ?  As  furnilhing  articles  of  export  for  confumption  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Weft  Indies?  As  taking,  in  exchange  for  colonial  produce, 
articles  ot  Brililb  growth  and  mauuladuie." 

The  grand  obje^on  againft  making  the  Cape  an  emporium  between 
Europe  and  the  £all  Indites^  and  between  the  Well  Indies,  America* 
and  Afia,  is  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
and  confequenily  of  the  public  revenue.    In  anfwer  to  this  objection 
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«ur  authot  obferves,  that,  accorcling  to  the  account  of  the  Diredors 
tbemfelvcs,  the  C  mpany  is  fully  competent  to  the  fupply  of  the  Eaft 
India  and  China  markets  in  commod iries  of  Britifti  growth  or  ma- 
nufaflure,  at  (b  cheap  a  rate  as  to  p  cclude  European  competitors.-^ 
The  Americans  only  can  underfell  them  in  the  India  and  China  mar- 
kets.    From  this  hA  it  follbws  that  the  Eift  India  Company,  if  the 
Cape  were  in  poffeffion  of  Britain,  could  eafily  fupply  that  emporrufn   ' 
with  the  produceand  manufactures  of  Great  Bntam^  at  to  cheap  a 
rate  as  to  underfell  any  other  nation.    The  Americans,  excluded  from 
an  extenfive  market  at  the  Cape,  would  not  find  their  account  in 
trading  to  India  and  China.     Other  foreign  nations  trading  to  the 
Gape  might  there  be  accommodated  with  Britifli  goods  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  returns  from  india  and  China.'   A  very  extenfive  trade 
might  be  opened  from  the  Cape  for  both  Britifh  and  Eaftefn  commo- 
dities, with  Brazil,  and  other  parts x>f  South  America^  which,  whe- 
"ther  belonging  to  Portugal  or  Spain,  are  at  prcfent  very  fcantily  fup- 
plied.     During  the  (hort  time  that  the  £ngli(h  held  the  Cape  the 
traffic  with  South  America  was  great,  and  rapidly  inx:teafihg. 

*'  Were  therefore  the  Cape  to  become  a  commercial  depot  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ealt  India  Company,  (fays  the  author)  the  consumption,  in  Spanifh 
and  Portuguese  America,  of  Eadern  produccj  would  increafe  to  a  very 
great  extent,  for  all  which  they  would  pay  in  fpecie;  and  as  the  Company 
feel  thegreateft  want  of  fpecie  for  their  China  trade,  and  ftill  more  for  the 
neceflary  ufes  of  their  Indian  empire,  the  fupply  of  hard  money  they  would 
thus  obtain,  would  confiderably  leifen,  if  not  entirely  put  an  end  to,  the 
tlifficulties  under  which  they  now  labour  on  that  account.'*       f 

If  the  emporium  were  thus  well  fuppHed  by  Dritiih  and  India  goods, 
the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  under  neutral  colours  Wbuld  be  dc- 
ftroyed,  b^caufe  the  traders  could  not  afford  to  fell  at  fuch  a  low  price  . 
as  the  Company ;  and  the  Company,  frOm  their  ability  to  underfell 
all  competitors,  would  thus  procure  the  monopoly  of  tht  India  trade. 
Our  author  illuflrates  this  general  remark  by  particular  details. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  confider  the  advantages  of  the  Cape  as 
furnifhing  exports  and  receiving  imports.     The  articles  of  that  coun- 
try which  might  be  advantageoufly  exported  to  India  and  China,  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,    are  chiefly  grain   and   pulfe, 
wine  and  brandy,  wool,  hides  and  fkins,  whale  oil  and  bone,   dried 
fruits,  fait  provifions,  foap  and  catidles,  aloes^  ivory,  t<  bacco.     The 
wheat  produced  at  the  Cape  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  is  fold  at 
a  very  reafonable  price.     The  greater  number  of  feafons  are  fruitful, 
-and  yield  a  furplus,  which  is  laid  up  againft  feafons  of  fcarcity.     Bar- 
ley isalfo  a   very  productive  crop.     Fulfe  may  be  fupplied  to  any 
^ount.     Wine  and  brandy  are  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  Cape. 
Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  bears  no  proportion  to  the  excel:. 
lence  of  the  grape  5  but  by  Britifti  induftry  and  (kill  it  might  be  ren- 
dered a  moft  productive  article,  that  could  be  fupplied  to  the  E^ft  and 
Weft  Xndies,  and  alio  to  BVitain,  in  fuch  quantities  as  very  greatly  to 
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diaiint(h  our  expenditure  for  European  wines.    The  beft  wine  at  thfs 
C.pe  is  that  which  refembles  Madeira,  and  equals  ic  in  fircngth  and 
.flavour.     Another  fpecics  refembles  old  hock.     We  do  not,  however, 
.find  any  beverage  that  bears  any  likenefs,  of  tafte  or  colour,  ^to  either 
port  or  claret ;    but  grapes  of  that  kind  might,  perhaps,  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  climate  and  fell  which  affords  other  wines  of  fuch  an  exqui- 
fice  flavour.     In  the  pofleffion  of  the  £ngli(b,  wool  became  a  very  va- 
luable article  at  the  Cape,  and  might  be  rendered  much  more  impor- 
tant.    The.  other  articles  enumerated  as  propofed  exports  appear  al(o 
abundant,  and  in  Britiih  hands  might  be  rendered  much  more  pro* 
ductive.     The  ground  on   which  Mr.  Barrow  forms  hit   reafoning 
concerning  probable  exports,   is  the  exportation  of  the  four  yearns 
during  which  England  both  held  and  cultivated  the  colony.     He  nenjit 
confiders  the. imports  from  England,  and  from  India  and  China,  anjfi 
futnoins  detailed  accounts. 

,Our  author,  laftly,  views  the  advantages  that  might  refultto  En^ 
land  by  eftablifliing  at  the  Cape  a  kind  of  central  depot  for  the  South* 
ern  Whale  Fifhery.     In  introducing  this  topic  he  repeats  various  ob^ 
fervations  which,  however  common,  muft  always  be  important :  that 
,  the  {irength  and  fecunty  of  the  Britiih  empire  chiefly  depend  on  na- 
vigation }  that  the  fea  is  the  great  fouFce  of  her  wealth  and  power  ^ 
that  our  navy  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  empire ;    that  fiflieries  are 
mod  important  nurferies  for  Teamen.     He  conflders  (liberies  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  >    as  furniihing  materials  for  food  and  accommo- 
dation..   The  home  flfiiery  fupplyinj  themarkets  with  food,  and  tl^ 
whale  fifhery  furniihing  our  warehoufes  with  oil,  are  of  the  iirft  com? 
mercial  importance  as  well  as  naval.     We  have  attended,  Mr,  Bar- 
row thinks,  too  little  to  our  fiQieries,  and  fuiFered  foreign  powers  ta 
engrofs  a  great  portion  of  that  fource  of  riches  and  ilrength.     Within 
the  lad  twenty  years  fiflieries,  both  for  food  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, have  occupied  a  much  greater  (hare  of  Icgiflative  attention  ;  ne- 
verthclefs  the  principles  of  that  fprcies  of  induftry  have  not  bcea 
completely  undcrftood.     The  Southern  Whale  Fiihery  neceiTarily  re- 
quires a  very  confiderable  advance  of  capital  before  any  returns  of 
profit.     By  the  poflefHon  of  the  Cape  the  charges  of  outfit  would,  iri 
,   our  author's  opinion,  be  very  much  diminiflicd.     Inftead  of  carrying 
out  provifions  to  fupply  the  whole  voyage,  the  crews  would  have  an 
opportunity  pf  acquiring  ftores  at  the  Cape,  at  a  more  reafonable  ex- 
pence,  ?nd  if  this  ftation  were  made  a  central  depot  for  the  Southern 
whale  F'ihery,  it  might  be  the  means  of  throwing  into  Britiih  hands 
the  monopoly  of  rpermac«»ti  oil.     At  prefent,  when  at  war  with  the 
French  and  Dutch,  our  whalers  have  no  port  from  Europe  to  the 
South  Sea,  wherein  to  refit  or  refreih,  except  in  the  Portuguefe  fet- 
tkiicnts,  and  thither,  in  the  prelient  ftate  of  pelitics,  admifTioo  ii 
very  preci:rivus,  but  the  polleflion  of  the  Cape  would  entirely  remove 
this. inconvenience,     Thcnco  we  might  employ  fmall  (hips  as  well  as 
great.  '  ^ 
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**  Such  rraall  craft  (fa vs  our  author)  might  alfo  find  their  advantage  in 
ardnning  down  to  the  iflands  in  the  Soiith  Seas  and  picking  up  a  cargo  of 
{^hi  and  thus  anticipate  the  Americans,  who,  by  means  of  their  fi(hery 
arid  ginfetig,  and  the  produce  of  their  lumber  carpocs,  have  worked  them- 
lalves,  as'^we  havte  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  into  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  China  trade.  Whereas  if  oil  taken  on  the  coaft  by  the  fmall  craft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  which  might  alfo  include  oil  taken  by  foreigri 
Miermcn,  and  exchanged  by  them  for  India  or  China  goods,  were  admitted 
to  entry  in  BritiQi-bottoms  into  Great  Britain  at  a  low  colonial  duty,  the 
foreign  fiftiermen,  who  never  can  be  excluded  fiom  fiQiing  on  the  coafls  of 
Africa,  might  fini  o^  market  for  their  oil  there.** 

Thefituacion  of  the  Cape  might  thus  be  an  irhportant  depot  for 
Britifli  trade  with  America.  • 

•  Having  endeavoured  to  ftate  the  different  advantages  of  the  Cape 
to  Britain,  as  a  military  and  naval  ftation,  as  a  feat  of  commerce,  and 
a  depot  for  the  Sonthern  Whale  Fifliery,  our  author  laftly  contem- 
plates its  value  as  a  territorial  acquifition,  and  for  this  purpofe  prefents 
a  topographical  defcription,  and  a  ftatiRical  Hcetch  of  the  fettiement, 
which  conflitute  the  fubjefi  of  the  fixth  and  laft  chapter. 
'  This  colony  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Norrfi- 
eaftas  faras  the  great  Fifli.  river,  about  580  miles;    to  the  Nc>rih-> 
weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kouifie  river  320  :  and  from  that  fpot,  ac-ofs 
the  country,  to  the  great  Fifh  river,  about  500  miles.     The  Ih  'p.^  of 
the  colony  is  a-trapezium,  fomewhat  approaching  to  a  triangle.     Re- 
duced to  a   parallelogram,  . it  comprehends  about    i20,coo   Square 
miles,  (fomewhat  lefs  than  35Q  mil.es  fqu«ire.)   It  is  extremely  &  fic'ent 
in  population,  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the  ciima^^  and  foil; 
but  the;  fcantinefs  of  the  inhabitants  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  ovv  ng 
to  the  impolicy  an4  oppreflion  of  the  Dutch  which  has  driven  great 
numbers  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  thofe  countries.'    FoV  its  ex-* 
tent  it  abounds  in  rivers*  well  ftored  with  fifh ;  and  contafns  chains  of 
Vfry  high  mountains.     The  Dutch  Eaft  IndiaCompan)  eftabliflieda 
Civil  Gt?v€r«a:ent  to  rule  ftotb  the  Colonifts  and  the  Hottentots  ;  but 
juftice  was  very  little  obferved.     Crimes  were  committed  by  the  Colo- 
nifts with  impunity^  and  the  poor  Hottentots  muft  either  fly-or  fuffer. 
The  country  was  divided  into  diftridls,  which  our  author  enumerates 
in  detail,  and  dcfcribes  the  prod uftions,   population,  and  ufages.-— 
The  lands  were  firft  obtained  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hottentots  by 
purchafe.     The  Hollanders  extended  thefe  poffeflions  by  force,  and 
made  grants  of  land  on  the  four  following  tenures  : — ift.  Loan  lands^ 
or  grants  oii  yearly  leafes,  and  a  fpecified  rent ;  but  if  the  rents  were 
pundually  paid,  it  was  irnderftood  the  leafes  were  to  be  artnually  re- 
newed 5   ferthat  the.  tenure  of  the  loan  farms  was  perpetual  if  the  rents 
"were  con(feintly  and  regularly  paid.  '  ad,  was  gratuity  larfd,  originally 
granted  in  loan,  but  afterWairds  converted   irrto  a  kind  of  copyhold 
cftates.     jda   arc  quiu rents  on  lands  allowed  by  government  to  be  oc- 
cupied on  paying' a  ihinriig  isn  acre.     4thi  Real  eflfates,  fubjeft  to 
Aorenii    Ttief^p  eftate^  ap^^iia  not  40  be  h^t^dirary,  and  the  cqpf^s- 
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luence  of  fuch  a  tenure,  as  may  naturally  be  expeflcd,  is  a  iMal  m- 

itiention  of  the  propnciors  to  ihe  permanent  value-  of  the  lands,  and 
I  defirc  to  make  the  moll  of  thei^  as  lon<4  as  the  polfeDion  lalls.  The 
X>lonilh  abound  In  the  necelTarieS  of  life,  but  have  very  little  of  fa* 
:ial  or  intellectual  enjoyment,  Thcfe  iaft  deficiencies  appear,  hovr- 
iver  to  result  from  the  people  theinfelves,  and  not  the  r  iJtuation. 
[n  Biiiifli  hands  mtntal  enj  lyrcnt  might  be  very  eafily  inlroduceo. 
True  to  their  origin,  thefc  Ouithmen  /re  extremely  addifled  to  petty 
irafHc,  an  I  tn  the  avarice  which  chiefly  appears  both  in  individuals, 
and  narior.s  of  an  inferior  mercantile  chaiader.  Many  of  them  arc 
a  kind  of  brokers  f -r  tranfadling  bufinefs  between  the  counTy  and 
town;  and,  really  the  narrative  exhibits  avarice  as  the  Dutchman's 
chief  fpring  of  action  as  clearly,  though  not  To  Itrongty,  as  the  fell 
fatirill  of  Hollanders.  Duan  Swift,  who,  in  the  charafler  of  Gulli- 
ver, defcribcsa  Japaneze,  that  found  the  traveller  unwilling  to  fa- 
criiice  the  Crofs  to  gain,  declaring  his  ililbelief  that  Gulliver  was  a 
Hollander.  '  I  thinlc  (faid  he)  you  cannot  be  a  Dulehmdn,  but  mud 
certainly  be  a  Christian,"  Howevtr  fevercly  any  writer  could  ex- 
hibit the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  or  Japan,  he  mutt  fall  far  (hort  of  the 
exhibition  which  the  Dutch  of  Holland  made  of  ihemfelves,  when  to. 
fave  the  expencc  of  maintaining  their  libertii-s,  they  yielded  to  an  in- 
fidel democracy,  and  not  only  abandoned  the  God  of  Cksistians, 
but,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  theGsii  »f  DuUhmtn;  being  plundered  of 
their  wealth,  the  foleotjeft  of  their  worfliip.  But  the  greed  o(  the 
Dutch  colonifts  at  the  C^pe  defeated  their  own  purpofe,  and  leffened 
the  profits  which  a  more  liberal  pol  cy  would  have  produced,  and  did 
produce,  in  the  fliort  time  ihat  Engand  pofTefled  this  territory.  Our 
author  proceeds  with  various  details  of  their  jurifprudcnce  and  .com- 
mercia*  regulations ;  and  ctofes.his  accounts  with  a  view  of  their  rcli- 

Eion.  On  this  fubject  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Barrow  an!  lefi  clear,  or  at 
raft  lels  diflin£t,  than  on  topics  of  commerce  and  politics.  His  firfl 
fentence  contains  a  material  error.  .  "  Caivunifm,  (he  fliould  have 
written  Cillv/nifm,)  or  the  rrfarmed  diurch,  as  it  has  ufiially  been 
called,  is  the  ettablifhed  religion  of  the  colony."  Calvinifm  has  not 
ufually  been  called  the  reformed  Church,  unlefs  by  a  comparatively 
fmall  porilonof  thofe  wh)  arenotRojnan  Catholics.  Calvin  was'tbe 
/W/Airo/ Pri^i«rc,whitb  THE  P«  IN  tTCAL  CLASSES  OF  Protest  ANTS 
do  not  regard  as  an  formation.  The  Dutch  it  appears  are  in  the  colony 
as  in  the  mother  country,  fo  far  tuterant  as  may  not  interlere  with 
their  p^ires.  Tne  clergy  of  the  ellablifliment  a;e  very  well  provided 
for  in  the  me=ins  of  animal  enjoymnt,  which  appears  to  be  all  ihat- 
ttigfe  worthy  Prtiby'trsdeGre.  ■'n  attempt  fooie  yearsago  was  made 
to  eftablifh  i  Gratnmar  Sco  ol,  but  the  only  perfo'nf  fit  fpr  t,hc  em- 
ployment i^ete  the  pafti^rs.  and  they  having  abundance  of  food  and 
accommoJatlon,  did  not  chufc  to  burden  thcmfelves  with  (uch  a  labo- 
rious ctaplnyment. 

'    Having  tinifhed  his  {latilfical  accoimt  our  author  fi^gells  various 
proje£ts  qf  improvement.     Chinefc  might  eafily  be  induced  ta  fettle 
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in  a  country  where  their  induftry  could  afford  them  a  fufficient  fuppty 
of  food,  more  certainly  than  in  their  own  over  peopled  cmp  re.  A 
better  fyftem  both  of  vintage  and  tillage  might  be  eafily  introduced. 
The  edablidiment  of  villages  would  promote  population  and  civili^a- 
tion>  and  the  eftablifhment  of  public  fchools  would  improve  the  colo-*> 
nifls  in  the  various  means  of  laying  the  foundation,  for  future  benefit. 
Having  gone  through  the  importance  and  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  various  points  of  view  which  we  have  mentioned,  our 
author  finifhes  with  the  following  reflections. 

*'  I  (hall  only  add,  by  way  of  conclufion,  that,  under  the  prefent  impla- 
cable difpofi  (ion  of  France  towards  this  country,  and  the  iuiatiable  ambi- 
tion of  its  government.  Great  Britain  never  can  reiinquilh  the  pofTefiion  of 
this  colony,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  ferioufly  endangering  thefafety 
of  her  Indian  trade,  and  the  exigence  of  her  empire  in  the  Eall ;  both  of 
which  wer^  effectually  fecured,  at  leaft  from  external  attack,  By  the  eccu- 
pation  of  this  important  outwork.  The  facility  it  affords,  at  all  times,  of 
throwing  i'Uo  India  a  fpeedy  reinforcement  of  well  fealoned  troops,  which 
never  can  be  fupplied  effectually  from  England,  how  inuch  ibever  they  rmf 
be  required,  muft  always  flamp  ah  indelible  value  on  the  Cape,  How 
delirable  would  it  be,  at  the  prefent  momentous  crifis,  to  have  ihe  ufual 
garrifon  there  of  5000  effective  men,  to  reinforce  our  (mail  but  active  armv 
in  India,  inftead  of  fending  troops  from  England,  of  whom,  judging  from 
part  experience,  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  may  furvive  the  voyage,  will  be 
totally  unfit,  on  their  arrival  there,  for  any  kind  of  fervice.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
then,  that  the  Diredors  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  are,  at  length,  become 
fcnfibic  of  their  error  with  regard  to  this  important  colony,  and,  having 
f^en  it,  that  fuch  meafures  may  be  fuggefled  and  folicited  by  them  as  may 
4gainput  us^in  poffeffion  of  that  advanced  poft,  by  which  fkeirfioUtical  and 
commercial  interests  in  ike  East  Indies  will  be  secured  and  promoted ,  and  without 
which  thofe  intereQs  will  conllantly  be  expofed  to  dangers  that  ma}  not 
only  threaten  but  finally  terminate  in  a  total  iubverfion.'^ 

Siich  are  the  chief  contents  of  Mr.  Barrbw's  fecond  volume,  which 
in  our  opinion  very  clearly  idemonftrate  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  a  fettlement  to  Britain.  We  regret  that  Mipifters  were 
not  equally  well  informed  on  this  fubjed.  An  adequate  idea  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  fuch  a  place  would  have  prevented  capable  and 
wife  counfellors  from  rejinquiming  the  pofleffiod.  Mr.  Barrow's  work 
has  great  merit  in  prefenting  to  the  public  a  perfpicuous,  accurate,  and 
juft  view  of  the  various  benefits  that  might,  and  prob.-ibly  would  accrue 
\o  this  country  from  the  recovery  of  fuch  a  prize ;  and  would  piovc  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  the  leaders  of  an  expedition  for  that  purpofe,  when 
having  attained  their  objefi,  which  in  the  flate  of  Biittfh  force  would 
not  be  difficulty  they  (hould  he  employed  in  arrangingilnd  admintftcring ' 
the  government  of  the  Cape.  A  work  of  this  kind  we  chiefly  eftimate 
by  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  cbmmuAtcations  which  it 
contains.  The  autftor  performs  what  he  undertakes;  he  imprefles  for- 
cibly upon  the  readers  the  value  of  the  obje£l  which  he  recommends  to 
Britain  to  reclaim.  Ip  a  production  of  this  kind,  pref^Ated  nf^rely  for 

i|^rination. 
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Information,  we  do  not  fcrupuloufly  .-nalyfe  compofitloni  but  if  we  did 
the  travels  are  not  liable  to  any  confiderablc  objedions. .  This  volume 
of  Mr.  Barrow  will  not  only  maintain  but  increafe  the  reputation  which 
his  former  has  earned,  and  is  highly  deferving  of  attentive  perufal  by 

comoierclal  and  political  readers. 


t  ii 
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Sermons  feleSied  and  abridged  chiefly  from  minsr  Authors^  from  Trinity* 
Sunday  to  the  Twenty -fifth  Sunday  inclujive,  adapted  to  the  Epijile^ 
y  GofpeU  or  firfl  leflom^  or  to  the  fever  al  feafons  of  the  year.  Together 
with  Eight  occafional  Sermons  on  important  fubjeSfs ;  and  an  earnefl 
Exhortation  to  attend  Public  fVorjbipy  ^c,  ts'c.  Addrefj'ed  by  a 
Clergyman  to  his  Parijhioners.  For  the  ufe  of  Families,  By  the 
Rev.  S.  Clapham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Chrift-Church,  H^nts ;  of 
Great  Oufeborn,  Yorkfeirej  and.  Editor  of  the  Abridgment  of 
the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology, 
VoJ.  II,     Price  los.     Pp.  716.     Vcrnor  and  Hood. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  our  literary  labours  which  affords  us  fuch 
encouragement  to  perfeverance,  as  the  being  able  to  recommend 
produ6lions  to  our  readers,  which  tend  to  make  them  both  good 
members  of  the  community,  and  exemplary  Chriftians.  When  the 
authors,  whofe  works  we  are  obliged  to  read,  in  order  to  make  a  juft 
cftimate  of  their  merits,  are  fuch  as  we  can  without  any  reftriftiuns 
announce  as  truly  excellent,  it  is  then  that  we  receive  a  compenfation 
£or  the  many  weary  hoars  which  fome  writers  impofe  upon  us. 
Without  taking  up  the  time  of  our  readers  ^ith  farther  refle6tions„ 
we  can,  with,ftri6t  juftice,  recommend  the  publication  before  us  a$ 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  as  poffeffed  of  uncommon  merit.  Mr, 
Ciapham  has  excrcifed  a  critical  judgment,  and  difplayed  a  refined 
tafte.  -His  volume  opens  with  two  admirable  fermons  for  Trinity- 
Sunday,  on  the  do6lrine  appointed  by  the  Church  for  that  day,  from 
Skelton.  The  fecoiid  fermon  taken,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  from  the 
third  volume,  ^*  which  is  to  be  had  only  in  Ireland,"  we  can  fafely 
pronounce  one  of  the  bcft  we  have  read  on  the  fubjeft.  •  As  a  piece  of 
reafoning  it  is  convincing  j  as  a  compofitipn  it  is  popular.  The  firft 
fcrpfion  for  the  fipft  Sunday  after  Trinity,  i?  from  an  author  whofp 
i^ajn^  we  had  never  heard,  and  vrhich  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ca- 
talogue. There  \?  only  one  other  fermon  in  the  whole  volume  froni 
th.i$  excellent  writer,  whdfe  name  is  Reay,  which  is  perhaps  fupcrior 
to  the  one  already  mentioned,  it  Is  entitled,  "  Eternal  Life,  the  gift 
of  God."  Tht  fecond  fermon  for  the  fccond  Sunday  after  Trinity  is 
fjrqm  Dr.  Elfmore,  on  the  facrament.  The  editor  has  added  the  fol- 
lowing note  :  *'  Should  it  be  thought  that  this  difcourfe  is  improperly 
;^rrangcd,  the  Sacran^enc  having  been  generally  adminiftered  at  the 
preceding  feftival,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the  reader,  who  may 
iave  then  negleGed  the  fqlemn  invitation  of  the  Church,  will  receive 
frpm  thcperuf^l  of  \\(\»  exceikii^  f^cnion^  fqch  an  in)|>reiBve  admo- 
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nitfon  for  hi^  negligence,  m  will  induce  him  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table 
at  the  very  next  celebration/'  We  hope  with  Mr.  C.  that  the  eikA 
he  mentions  Will  be  produced  by  the  perufal  of  it.  This  volume  con- 
tains more  do£trinjJ  difcourfes  than  the  firft.  The  editor  feenns  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  confirming  his  readers  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dodrines  of  the  gofpel,  particularly  thofe  of  j unification,  fanc- 
tification,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  are  greatly  mifre- 
prefented  by  enthafiafts  of  every  denomination,  and  which  this  judi«> 
clous  editor  is  *  exceedingly  folicitous  to  place  in' their  proper  light* 
The  elucidation  of  the  gofpel,  the  fupport  of  the  church,  and  the 
welfare  of  fociety,  have,  if  our  judgment  do  not  miflead  us,  uni- 
formly direSed  Mr.  Clapham's  choice.  We  may  add  indeed,  that  he 
has  had  another,  which,'  though  a  fecondary  objeS,  is  entitled  to 
high  approbation,  the  fele<9:ing  in  general  fuch  fermons  as  aie  diflin- 
■guilhed  by  the  excellence  of  the  compofition.  Among  thefe  we  place 
many  of  Skelton's,  the  two  fcrnions  above  mentioned  of  Reay,  thofe 
of  Riddoch,  St.  John,  Lawfon,  Rlchm(*nd,  and  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  editor  were  we  not  to  include  his  own.  The  doctrinal  fer- 
mons  by  Dr.  Lewis,  Atterburj',  Peters,  Scattergood,  Powell,  and 
Pearce,  are.all  valuable* 

This  volume  contains,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  two  per foafive 
and  popular  fermons  for  every  Sunday  from  Trinity  to' Advent,  adapt- 
ed with  unufual  care  and  precifion  to  the  indrudion  and' edification 
of  families.  We  (hall  have  caufe  to  lament,  if  fo  excellent  a  work  is 
negledied.  The  clergy  will,  we  hope,  be  zealous  in  recommending 
it  to  their  feveral  pariihioners ;  for,  fhould  it  b^  generally  read  in  fa* 
mities,  they  will  find  them felves  mod  efficacioufly  feciired  from  mi f- 
conception  and  mifreprefentation :  the  do£lrine  which  is  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  will  be  illuftrated  and  enforced  by  what  is  read  at  . 
home;  €ach  thereby  affording  mutual  aid  and  fupport  to  the  oiher. 
This  volume  has  with  us  peculiar  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  calculated 
to  countera£b  the  mifchievoiis  and  pernicious  effects  of  what  is  falfely 
called  S^vangelical  preaching.  Convtoced,  therefore,  of  the  abundant 
good  that  jt  will  produce,  w^  ardently  wiib  to  introduce  it  into  every 
faonily  which  profiniTes  an  attachment  to  the  conflitution  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  government  of  the  country.  To  all  thcfc  it  will' 
be.  truly  acceptable  ;  /to  the  Socinian,  and  to  the  religious,  as  well  as 
politreal  enthuflaft,  it  will  be  equally  offefiflve. 

We  recommended,  to  Mr.  C.  when  we  noticed  his  fir  (I  volume^  to 
mal^e  references  to  his  abridgment  of  the  Bifhop  of  hiitcoln's  EIq^** 
mcBts  of  Chriflian  Theology,  and  we  are  happy  to  fee  that  h«  has  at^r 
tended  to  Qur  fuggsftions.  We  farther,  recommend  it  to  hint  to  pub* 
lifh  a  third  volume,  containing  one  or  two  fermons,  as  he  may  judg« 
moft  expedient,,  for.  every  day  to  wtirtch  our  Church  appropriates  an 
epiille  ^nd  gofpel,  witli^  few  more  occaitonal  fermons,  m  order  thafi 
bis  work  may  be  coniplete. 

Anoion^  tt)«  g^iifign?!  4if^ur(ips  io  the  valmne  b^fprr  us,  is  onei  on 
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Confiraiation  by  Ske!ton,  from  the  Irifti  edition,  which  we  wilh  t* 
be  read  in  every  family,  both  previous  and  fubfequcnt  to  the  obfer- 
yance  of  that  holy  rite.  Its  arguments  arc  level  to  every  capacity  j 
its  perfuafion  is  addttfled  to  every  heart.  The  next  ii  an  eloquent 
fermon  by  Dr.  St.  John,  on  the  promifeand  advant^ciof  Chrift'spre- 
feiice  wilh  his  church.  This  mull  piove  a  raTouTitedifcaurre  with 
all  the  tiue  Tons  of  the  eflablifliment ;  for  it  will  fironcly  confirni 
them  in  their  attachment  to  their  holy  mother.  The  third  occufional 
fermon  is  by  the  editor,  preached  before  that  highly  refpeflabie  pre- 
late, the  BiOiop  of  Bangor,  ithen  he  prefidcd  over  the  fee  at  Cheller, 
and  then,'(i794.)  publilhed  by  his  Lordfhip's  dire£tions  :  it  is  called, 
"  The  Advantages  and  Ui  Tad  vantages  of  Methodil'in  impartially  afcer- 
tained."  Our  literary  labours  not  having  then  commenced,  this  ora< 
totical  cocnpofition  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  us;  we  Ihalf- 
therefore  detain  our  readers,  and  much,  we  truft,  to  their  fatisfafiiofl, 
wiiUa  we  analize  its  iingular  merits. 

Mr.  Clapham,  who  is  perftr^Iy  acquainted  with  his  fubjeft,  un- 
dertakes to  fliew  the  good,  whether  real  or  fuppofed,  both  to  Chrifti- 
anity  and  to  fociety,  which  methodifm  has  produced  :  then  the  evils, 
whether  inherent  in,  or  refulting  from,  it :  and  lailly,  why  methodifm 
has  fb  increafcd,  and  by  what  means  it  is  fupportcd. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  topics,  Mr.  C.  juftly 
obferves,  that  "  the  moft  candid  inveAigation  of  methodifm  has  al- 
ways provoked  from  its  profeiTorG,  the  moft  pcrverfe  cavih,  and  out- 
rageous reproaches,"  He  immediately  fbews,  in  a  very  fatisfa^ory  man- 
ner, the  abfurdity  of  fuch  conduiil. 

He  lirft  notices  their  "  declaration  of  preaching  the  word  of  G^d 
in  its  genuine  purity."  As  an  inftance,  he  mentions,  "  the  doSrins 
of  remiflion  of  fins,  inftantaneous  in  its  operations,  and  complete  in 
its  cffe^s,  and  of  their  certain  knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  when 
they  firil  received  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  quotes  two  paiTages,  one  from 
the  writings  of  Wefley,  the  other  from  thofe  of  Whitfield. 

He  contrufls,  in  notes  well  adapted  to  inform  the  general  reader, 
Ihcfe  unfcriptural  tenets  with  the  doSrines  protefled  by  Bifhops  Sher- 
lock, Hurd,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Ogdcn.  He  then,  from  another  ex- 
prellion  of  Whitfields,  ftiews  how  liable  people  are  to  be  milled  by 
fuch  preachers.  '^  jiJas !  alai!  fayi  Mr.  Whitfield,  in  how  many 
thingi  havt  I  judgtd  and  aited  vireng  I  Being  find  afjtripturi  langutJgt, 
I  havt  sflen  ujtd  a  ftyli  tea  apoJiili<at,  tind  at  ihtfemt  timt  1  have  been 
iM  billir  in  my  zeat.  WiUpre  hat  bein  mixed  wilh  it ;  and  I  find  I 
havifrequinlly  tvrott  andffioh  too  much  in  my  ownfpiril,  tvhen  I  thtught, 
I  was  tvriling  and  /peaking  entirely  h  the  affijiance  ef  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  &r.  fife. 

.  Mr.  Clapham  afterwards  mentions  their. doSrIne  of  experience, 
which,  he  jullly  fays,  is  neither  intelligible  as  a  faik,  nor  conclufive 
aa  an  evidence ;  and  then  fuggefts  to  his  hearers,  whether  they  ought 
not  rather  to  ttuft  to  the  Icnowrcdge  of  divines,  (viz,  Sberlocic,  Secbr, 
.       .  Shclton, 
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Sheltdn,  Ogden,Hurd,  and  Porteus)  «« whofe  talents  have  defended, 
and  whofe  piety  has  adorned  Chriilianity,  and  who  in  their  writings 
give  no  intimation  of  fuch  near  and  pcrfonal  communion  with  God  V* 

He  next  filences  the  boaft  that,  by  the  introdufiion  of  methodifnit 
the  gofpel  is  preached  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  greater  purity.  If, 
he  proceeds,  *^  the  methodii^s  would  be  perfuaded  feriouily  to  read, 
and  impartially  to  confider,  -the  explanations  which  fotne  of  our  moft 
illuftriotis  brethren  have  given  of  grace^judtfication,  and  the  new- 
birth,  they  would  perhaps  iinvi  that,  where  they  reproach  us  with  in*^ 
difference,  we  have  been  anxious  to  explain  the  truth,  and  where 
they  charge  us  with  errors,  we.  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  dif-^ 


cover  It." 


The  next  argument  in  favour  of  methodifm  is,  that  its  profefibrs 
have  improved  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  Thifs  boaft  is  fhewn  to  be  al-* 
together  unfounded. 

We  will  give  our  readers  the  following  argument  in  the  authorV 
own  words,  from  which  they  wiir  be  enabled  to  judge  both  of  the 
elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  foundncfs  of  the  matter.  ' 

•'  Another  boafled  advantage  is,  that  men,  who  formerly  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Chridian  covenant,  are  now,  fince  they  em- 
braced metheditra,  '  mighty  in  the  fcriptutes/  That  they  apply  themfelvei 
with  diligence  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
fefs,  to  approve,  and  to  encodrage.  And  they  are,  in  this  refped^,  a  reproach 
to  too  many  of  the  members  of  our  Church.  But  having  had  no  ^rther 
education,  I  fpeak  of  the  generality,  than  merely  to  enable  them  to  read« 
bow  can  they  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  with  critical  nicety,  and  explain 
wiih  argumentative  precifion,  thofe  writings,  which  St.  Paul  aiierts  *  are 
hard  to  be  underflood?'  When  you  reafon  with  them  upon,  any  point  of 
dodripe,  they  overpower  you  with  quotations,  which  they  call  proofs,  from 
the  facred  oracles*  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  you  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  explaining  all  the  palfages  they  produce  in  fupport  of  their  opinions;  in 
titjtng  which,  the  very  tight  of  the  original  queftion  is,  in  general,  gradually 
loft.  From  their  ignorance  of  the  fcope  of*the  writers — the  character  of  the 
people  to  Whom  thofe  writings  are  addrelled — the  Ityle  and  figures  ufed  by 
the  infpired  penmen — they  apply  pafFages,  which,  when  attentively  exa- 
mined, and  thoroughly  undefftood,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  doc- 
trines they  are  defending.  Here  their  fuppdfed  fuperiority  triumphs:  for 
th^  mod  learned  divine,  according  to  this  modeofreafoning,  cannot  confute 
the  raoft  illiterate  mechanic.  If  inllead  of  having  their  heads  bufied,  and 
their  pafHons  beatad  by  their  contemplations  on  abilrulc  fubjedls,  they  would 
engrave  on  their  hearts,  the  virtues  of  mecknefs,  humility,  juftice,  forgive- 
nefs,  their  daily  peraial  of  the  fcriptures  would  be  then  truly  laudable-;  and 
however  we  might  pity  the  errors  of  their  underftandings,  we  (hould  ap* 
plauiji  the  amiabienelsoftheir  manners,  and  the  re(5tltude  or  their  conduct." 

In  fhewincr  <*the  evils  that  are  inherent  in,  or  refulting  from  me- 
thodifm," Mr.  C.  points  out  "the  inconfiftency  of  profeffingto  be 
the  real  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whiifl:  they  are  loading 
its  teachers  with  the  mod  wanton  abufe  and  outrageous  contempt. 
To  farcaftic  ridicule,  to  fevere  condemnation,  the  clergy  arc  expofed, 
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aufe  they  dar«  not  preach  do£^rinei  which  their  judgment  forbid* 

m  to  believe,  and  which  their  confcicncc  comnnands  tbcm  to  con- 

nn." 

Another  evil  is,  their  declaration  that  the  members  of  the  Church 

not  made  better  by  an  attendance  on  its  worfliip:  and  it  is  farther 
larked,  that  their  mfidious  fuggeftions  prevent  many  from  receiving 

Holy  Sacritncnt;  thereby  dcftroying  the  efficacy  of  that  divine 
inance  upon  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  are  influenced  by  fuch 
geftions, 

w.  Claphnm  next  fpeaks  of  their  want  of  judgment  in  the  educa- 
n  of  their  children,  and  of  the  unhappy  effeilh  produced  by  it :  hii 
eivations  are  truly  excellent ;  and  heartily  do  we  wi(h  that  they 
y  be  read  by  every  methodift,  and  confidcred  with  the  ferioufncii 
y  deferve. 

The  obfervations  on  the  politics  of  the  methodifls  are  wife  and  tem- 
ate  i  and  may  with  propriety  be  recommcpded  to  all  men,  of  what- 
r  perfualion,  who  are  dilHitisfied  with  the  civil  oi  religious  conftitu- 
1  of  their  country. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeds  to  (hew  how  mcihodirm  has  increafcd.  Th« 
ifes  iie  enumerates  are  their  fanciful  dodtrines — their  exflufive  prc- 
fions  to  falvation — their  attention  to  their  finging — ihtir  periodical 
:hange  of  preachers — ^^their  frequent  communications  with  their  fol- 
irers-~and  their  induftrious  mifrcprefentation  of  the  clergy.  Ha 
gns  alfo  other  caules,  which  are,  the  want  of  pcrfonal  intercourfo 
ween  the  clergy  and  their  fevcral  flocks — the  too  frequently  uncdi- 
n^  manner  of  nreaching  in  the  church — and  the  want  of  fermons,  or 
fome  other  mode  of  iiiiltu5ion,  in  the  afternoons,  Thcfe  obfer-. 
ions  iyc  all  judicious,  and  merit  the  fcrious  confiJeration  of  th« 

It  occurred  to  us,  wh'lft  we  were  reading  this  admiraMe  fermon  oix 
ichodifm,  that  Mr.  Cliipham  had  receive,!  a  fevere  chaft-remcnrfn-.^n 
r.  Ovffiton,  and  turning  to  the  work  of  tht  letter,  we  immedi^.e!/ 
covered  that  it  was  for  the  publication  of  tMs  very  fcrni  -n.  Ws 
:an  not  to  refume  the  controvcrfy ;  but  we  cannot  in  juftice  to  Mr, 

refrain  from  making  a  few  oliiVrvations, 

Mr.  Cvertoji  iiuotes  a  pafTa^e  from  this  fermon,  and  afterwards  one 
irh  a  publication  rccomm  fn.led  by  Mr.  Clajiham,  cnt  t'ed,  A  Rfv  ew 

the  Policy,  Doitiiiics,  and  Motais  of  the  MeihoJiHa;  an.!  inftits 
t  following  note, 

"  This  author  obferves, '  At  this  lime  feveral  churchet  are  occupied  by  lli« 
:thodills.'  Hence  it  i*  evident  that  Mr.  C.  does  not  conhne  (he  term 
fW/jM,  and  bin  llriflures  upon  it  to  the  followers  "f  Mr.  Wedey,  and  to 
jfeof 'Mr.  Whitfield,  who  are  generally  called  Calvinifis,' but  exfends 
;m  lo  fomo  of  the  regular  clergy  ;  olhcivvile  thefe  (ii  iflures  would  have 
:n  unnoticed  in  this  publication,  which  does  pot  undertake  lo  apuJogizo 

feflariej,  or  any  of  their  peculiarities." 

Obferve,  reader,  Mr.  C.  recommend^  a  pamphlet  which  affirms 

tiiat 


that  feveral  churches  are  occupied  by  the  methodiftsi  heince  it  is  evt^ 

dent  that  he. extends  his  .ftridures  to  fome  of  the  regular  clergy.     No 

perfon  could  Imagine  that  a  clergyman  wiio  made  fuch  an   illogical 

I       and  unwarrantable  conclufion  could  be  contending  for  the  truth  of  the 

ever-blefled  gofpel.     What !  becaufe  Mr.  C.  recortimends  a  pubUca- 

tion  which  cenfures  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  i§  he  to  be  accufed  of 

cenfqring  them  himfelf  ?  Where  does  Mr.  Overton  find,  in  any  part 

/  of  this  fermon,  a  fingle  expreffion  which  has  fuch  a  tendency  ?  ^^ 

:       have  looked  for  it  in  vain:  and  becaufe  Mr.  Cbpham  cenfures  the 

[        fedlaries  and  their  peculiarities,  he' therefore  cenluies  the  evangelical 

•    clergy !  Such  is  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Overton's  reafoning. 

The  reader  iball  judge,  *' There  is,"  fays  Mr.  C.  *'  another  arti- 
fice by  which  their  focieties  are  fupported,  and  their  hearers  multiplied^ 
1  mean  the  periodical  change  of  their  preacheh."  Does  the  paiTage 
convey  the  ihadow  of  allufion  to  the  evangelical  clergy  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  conclude,  that  Mr.  C.  confines  his  observations  exclu« 
fively  to  **  the  followers  of  Mr,  Whitfield,  and  the  adherents  of  Mr; 
Wefley?" 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  O.  triumphantly  afks,^*how 
could  Mr.  Clapham,  before  a  learned  bifliop  and  a  congregation  of 
divines,  appeal  to  the  day  of  judgment,  fofemnly  pledge  himfelf  to  lay 
afide  *  every  prejudice,'  and  to  confider  the  matter  'fairly  and  impar- 
tially,' as  he  '  believes,  it  will  appear,  when  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts 
'  fliall  be  difclofed,'  and  then  exclaim  concerning  u^s ;  *  The  regulation 
of  the  moral  temper,  and  the  extind^ion  of  the  malignant  paffions, 
do  not,  alas  1  feem  to  be  cffential,  or  even  fubordinate  parts  of  theit 
fyftem  !'  How  could  the  grave  prelate  *  command'  fuch  grofs  cslumnjr 
to  be  pubiifhed  ?"  Mr.  O.  in  this  paflTage  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  fedaries  and  the  evangelical  clergy  are  of  the  fame  opinion  s^nd 
charader. 

^''Thefe  gentlemen," — by  which  he  means  (fee  his  Preface)  Dr^ 
Croft,  Mr.  T-  Ludlam,  Mr.  Clapham,  Mr.  Daubeny,  Mr.  Polwhele, 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review — **  are  great  enemies  to  the  do<5ljine  of  fal- 
vation  by  grace  ;  and^  therefore,  all  fcrifKures  which  appear  to  main-* 
tain  this  do6lrine,  they  explain  away,  and  as  to  any  prefent  appltca* 
tion,' annihilate," 

Hear  Mr.  Clapham'*  (entiments  on  this  fubjed  :  the  words,  it  is 
•true,  are  thofe  of  other  authors,  but  as  he  has  fcleded  them  for  The 
USE  OF  FAMILIES,  wc  Cannot  doubt  but  they  convey  precifely  his 
own  fcntiments. 

"  That  title  to  life  and  immortality,  which  we  had  forfeited  through 
Adam^  was  gracioully  refiored  to  us  in  Chriil,.  For  'as  in  Adam  all  die, 
.  fo  in  Chrili  ihall  all  be  made  alive.*  The  precious  blood  of  Chriil  waflici 
out  the  flains  occaiioned  by  our  fins,  and  prefents  us  pure  aild  immaculate, 
before  a  hdy  and  righteous  God  :  .we  are  reconciled  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  fon,  and  he  is  pleafed  to  receive  us  into  his  favour,  make  us  his  fons  by 

adoption. 
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or  what  he  did  and 


.    Again : — 

"  Hence  U  is  that  the  rorgiVenefs  of  our  lini  is  Cn  oflen  atlribuled,  in 
Hoi}-  Scripture,  to  the  dealh  oj  Chril),  im  the  on\y  meritorious  caufe  tbcre- 
of:  lie  is  there  faid  lo  '  have  wallied  us  iVom  our  tiits  in  hisowrn  lilood;  l» 
bear  our  fins  upon  the  crofs ;  and  lo  put  away  fin  by  the  facrilice  oi*  him- 
felf:*  expfeffioiis  ptainlj  lignifjinglhat  thetlealh  ofChtili  w3»,  in  a  proper 
fcnfe,  an  atooemei^t  (or  the  iins  of  men."    P.  286. 

From  thefc  quotations  wc  feel  ourfetves  authorized  to  pronounce 
Mr.  Clapham  a  confuniniace  hypociite,  or  Mr.  Overton  the  mcft  un- 
principled of  calumniators ! 

The  next  of  the  occatioaal  fermons  Is  alfo  written  by  the  editor, 
and  is  entitled,  "  The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  Paftoral  Vifits," 
This,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  manner,  is, an  admirable 
difcourfe.  Mr.,  C.  fays,  in  a  note,,  p.  620,  "My  mind  was  firft 
firongly  impreffed  with  the  cppvidion  of  the  duty,  and  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  clergyman's  vifiting  his  flock,  by  reading  a  charge  of  the 
Lord  Bilhop  of  Durham,  addrelfed  by  his  Lordfhtp  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocefe  of  Sarum  ;  when,  with  fo  much  honour  10  himfelf,  fatis- 
fa£lion  to  his  clergy,  and  advantage  to  the  Churchy  he  prcfided  over 
that  See."  The  learned  prelate,  as  weli  as  the  excellent  author,  muft 
each  congratulate  himfelf  on  the  efficacy  tf  the  well  adapted  charge. 
We  recommend  this  fermon  to  the  ptrulal  of  the  clerey.  It  has  a 
claim  to  their  attention  ;  and  we  fay  to  every  one  of  them,  go  and 
praAice  the  duty  which  it  fo  ably  recommends. 

The  following  palTdgc  is  uncommonly  flriking.     P.  626. 

•*  Let  us  here,  my  reverend  brethren,  fuppofe,  that  one  mailer  of  a  fa- 
mily, thai  one  father  01' children,  who  halh- lived  in  (he  notorious  neglqfl  of 
thele  evan^Iical  duties,  is  prevailed  with,  by  the  means  1  am  now  recom.- 
inending,'iirft  lo  go  to  church  himfelf— then  to  lake  his  family  to  attend 
public  worlhip  along  with  him — afterwards  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacranient, 
sod  lo  eliablilh  in  his  houfe  Ihv.  cuflom  of  daily  prayer — let  iis  fuppole  one 
foch  effea  lo  be  produced — and  lUcli  an  effeft  will  nol,  cannot  be  confined 
to  a  tingle Taroily — and  k't  us  aik  ourlclves,  what  would  be  our  feelings  oti 
the  occafioD  ?  Would  Ihe  lut-cefsful  proiccution  of  any  ufeful,  would  Ihe 
complete  attainment  of  a«y  advanlageoua  olijefl,  aiforU  (he  mind  lb  much 
exquilile  and  uninterrupted  confolatlon,  as  fuel)  fatisfado' v  evidences  of 
our  labours,  as  fuch  unequivocal  dcmonllratioiis  of  our  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  ?  Let  us  refleft  upon  the  happinefs 
[which]  we  fliould  have  communicattd  to  the  feveral  individuals  of  (he 
family — let  us  relief,  dial  to  us  they  would  attiibiite  the  p«ace  of  mind 
[which]  they  enjoy  in  the  prefent,  and  the  hopes  of  glory  [which]  lley  ex- 
pefi  in  a  future,  lite — let  us  reflea  that  we  (hall  meet  ihem  at  the  tribunal 
of  God,  nol  loaded  with  lAiir  reproaches,  and  dillrafled  with™i-  neit,  but  sj 
*  our  crown  and  rejoicing,  our  glory  and  joy.'  And  whillt,  by  fuch  ani- 
mating refleclions,  we  are  fiimulaied  to  afiive  exertions,  and  unwearied 
diligence — let  us,  on  the  olher  hand,  remember,  that  ili  under  whatever 
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pretences/ we  fail  to  difcharge  this  part  of  our  facred  calling,  the  blood  of 
that  family,  and  of  every  other  negleded  family  in  our  pariih  which  would 
have  hearkened  to  our  fug^eilions,  will  cry  '  with  great  and  exceeding  bitter 
cry  unto  God '  againll  us," 

The  fifth  fermon  is  likewifc  written  by  the  editor.  As  a  compofi- 
tion  it  is  inferior,  we  think,  to  Mr.  Clapham^s  other  occafional  dif- 
courfes :  but  this  may  be  eafiiy  accounted  for,  as  i,t  was  preached  at 
the  affixes  at  York,  in  1785,  when  he  was,  we  imagine,  a  young 
man.  It  is,  however,  a  very  excellent  difcourfe,  and  cannot  be  toa 
often,  or  too  ferioufly,  read  by  both  jurors  and  evidence*  We  will 
prefent  our  readers  with  an  extraA  from  it,  which  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  its  merits. 

**  It  appear^,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  fin  of  perjury  is  of  the 
Uacked  dye,  and  is  fuch  as  can  (carcely  admit  of  aggravation. .  In  order« 
therefore,  to  avoid  this  mofl  criminal  ot  offences,  every  man  who  confultAs 
bis  peace  of  mind,  and  defire^  the  approbation  of  God,  will  always  adapt 
hisadions  to  his  words,  and  his  words  to  his  principles:  and  when  he  it 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  '  he  will  not  put  his  hand  with  the  wicked 
to  be  an  unrighteous  witnefs.'    He  will  diveil  himfelf  of  e«ery  principle 
of  hatred,  fear,  or  interel),  left  he  (hould  defeat  the  end  [which]  his  teiii* 
mony  was  deiigned  to  anfwer ;.  lell,  under  the  (liades  and  colours  of  artifice 
and  evafion,  he  (hould  conceal  the  plain  draught  of  truth.     Shoukl  it  be  e^» 
peded  that  his  evidence  (hould  tend,  unjulHy,  to  favour  a  party,  he  will 
give  the  cleared  and  mod  impartial  account  [that]  he  is  able,  without  re- 
garding at  all  whofe  intereft  his  tedimony  will  fnpport.     He  may  (iibjed 
himfelf  it  may  be,  by  this  liberal  and  ingenuous  conduct,  to  the  unjuft  re- 
proof [which]  the  prophet  incurred,  by  his  fincerity,  of  the  king  o(  Moab, 
'  I  took  thee  to  curfe  mine  enemies,  and  behold  thou  had  blefTed  the|m  alto- 
gether.'   And,  as  on  all  occafions,  where  confcience  is  concerned,  more 
cfpecially  where  he  appeals  to  the  God  of  heaven,  he  will  reply  with  the 
undaunted  fpirit  of  Balaam^-'  if  Balak  would  give  me  his  houfe  full  of  diver 
and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  my  God>  to 
do  lefs  or  more,  of  my  own  mind." 

The  following  note  may  be  thought,  by  many,  to  be  worthy  of 
legiflative  attention. 

"  The  advantages' of  a  trial  by  Jury  are  undoubtedly  many  and  great. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  trial,  hath  not,  as  Blackdone  ob- 
ferves,  defeats  to  be  removed.     I  once  heard  a  caiife  tried  of  fome  import- 
auce— indeed  every  caufe  is  of  importance,  if  not  to  both,  to  one  of  the 
parties—and  it  was  obvious,  I  believe,  to  every  perfon  in  the  Court,  that 
the  Jury  did  not  know  the  difference  betwon  the  plaintiff  and  the  defen- 
dant.   The  uprightnefs  of  the  judge  fuggeded  a  jud  iffue.     There  is  ano* 
ther  deft;6l  in  the  trial  by  jury.     One  oblTinate  and  determined  man  (hall, 
and,  we  fee  every  day,  does,  caufe  a  verdidl  to  be  pronounced  in'diredt  op* 
portion  to  truth.     Should  the  quedion  be  afterwards  afked  of  any  pf  the 
jurors,  whyaverdidl  was  given  fo  contrary  to  the  evidence — what  is  the 
teply>  ^Such  a  perfon  would  not  a^ree  fo  any  other.     Was  not  this  noto« 
rioiis  in  many  of  the  trials  for  fedition  and  treafon  a  few  years  ago  ?  It  is,  , 
therefore,  greatly  to  be.  wifhed-^fince  daily  experience  affures  us  that  a  Jurj 
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is  not  always  compofed  rf  twelve  g»«d  mat  and  «u^— thai  inflead  of  llieir 
unanimou^i  concurrence,  the  concurrence  of  two  third),  or  three  fourths, 
might  conjlilute  a  legal  verdiA.  I  dread  innovation  as  mtich  as  an;  man 
can  do^  but  juftice  is  lb  often  defeated  by  obllinacy  or  vitlanj  that  Beceffit/ 
calls  loudlj'  ibr  an  amendment  oi'the  prefenL  mode  of  trial." 

The  remainitig  occallonal  lermons  axe  on  interefling  fubjeds,  and,' 
as  eloquent  compofiiioni,  merit  much  praife.  The  volume  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  attend  public  worihip.  It  \i  printed  feparate- 
fbr  the  purpofe  of  diftribution,  and  we  could  wifli  to  hear  of  its  bring 
diftributed  in  every  parifb. 

We  conclude  our  account  of  this  ralttable  feleAion  by  afiuring  our' 
readers  that  it  is  replete  with  judgment  and  tafte,  and  the  fainilies, . 
for  whofe  ufe  it  is  chiefly  intended,  may  derive  from  it  improvemsnt 
and  benefit,  infomuch  as  it  honeflly  propounds  to  them  the  doctrines, 
of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  church,  and  exhorts  them  to  fulfil  (he. 
duties  of  religion  by  the  moft  cogent  and  pcifuafive  argumenis.  ' 


Pinkerton'j  Modirn  G*9graphj. 
{Centimud  from  P.  20.) 

MR.  P.  in  the  opening  of  his  fecond  volume,  gives  two  curiout; 
tables,  exhibiting  the  original  population  of  Alia,  and  the  co- 
lonies with  which  it  has,  at^Jiffcrcnt  times,  inundated  Europe.  Then 
follows  a  very  interefting  difcuflion  concerning  the  progrefs  of  Euro- 
pean knowledge  with  refpe£t  to  Afia.  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
the  mofl  authentic  monument  of  the  knowledge  which  the  antiems 
had  attained  of  this  illulirious  quarter  of  the  world,  the  extreme  points 
of  difcovery.ajc  the  town  of  Sina,  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  and  that 
of  Sera,  the  metropolis  of  the  Seres,  In  the  parallel  of  the  fouth  of  the 
Cafpian  Tea.  The  eminently  learned  D'Anville  thought  that  the 
Sinx  of  Ptolemy  inhabited  Cochin  China  ;  but  our  author  controverts 
thisspinion;  and  Juftly,  we  think,  concludes,  with  GolTelin,  that 
their  country  was  Janalerius  in  the  weftern  part  of  Siam,  With  re- 
gard to  the  pofition  of  Sera,  fome  have  ridiculoully  transferred  it  to 
Nan-king,  while  even  D'Anville  himfelf  places  it  as  far  to  the  eafl  as 
Kan-Tchrou,  a  town  in  the  Chinefe  province  of  Shen-Si,  Mr.  P. 
however,  in  his  general  obfervations  on  Independent  Tartary,  or  as 
he  always  writes  it,  Talary,  has  produced,  in  our  judgment,  very 
powerful  evidence  that  the  aerica  of  Ptolemy  is  the  country  now  callea 
Little  Bucharia.  If  on  both  the  pofitions  here  mentioned  his  decifion 
be  right,  it  will  appear  that  not  above  one  quarter  of  Afia  was  known 
to  the  ancients. 

Thi^  knowledge,  however,  was  little  increafed  till  the  14th  century 
ef  the  Chrinian  xra,  when  Marco  Polo,  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
of  rnfatiable  curiofity,  laid  open  to  the  allenilbed  Wefl  the  wonder^ 
of  the  cmjiites  of  China  and  Japan,  and  conveyed  fome  faiiK  inteU 

ligence 
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lio^ence  of  other  regions,  which  has  been  confirqicd  by  more  recfent 
accounts.  The  conqoefts  of  Zingis,  or  Gengis-Khan,  in  the  13th 
century  firft  ekcited  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  thefe  diftant  , 
parts  of  Afia.  The  vi£tories  of  Zingis,  and  his  Monguls,  extended 
from  Cathay,  the  northern  part  of  China,  to  the  river  Judus ;  and 
thofeof  his  fucceflbrs  ov^r  Ruffia,  while  their  inroads  reached  even 
Hungaty  and  Germany.  The  Monguls  likewife  penetrated  into  the 
f  rcceffes  of  Siberia.  In  1242,  Sheibani  Khan  led  a  horde  of  15,000 
families  into  thefe  northern  regions,  and  his  defcendents  reigned  at 
Tobolfkoy  for  more  than  three  centuries,  till  the  Ruffian  conqueft. 
Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  European  travellers,  were  employed  to  infpefk  ^ 
the  power  and  refources  of  this  nev^r  empire  of  the  Monguls.  The 
latter  found  at  Kara-Kum,  th«ir  capital,  a  Parifian  goldfmith  in'thc 
fcrvicc  of  the  Khan;  and  Carpini  relates  that  from  their  brethren 
in  Siberia  they  had  received  fomc  intelligence  concerning  the  Sa» 

moeids.        -       .  "^  /.        , , 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  Afia  was  confiderably  extended  in  the  13th 

century,  and  ftill  more,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  14th.  Yet  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  for  two  centuries  more.  The  accounts  of  Polo  in- 
deed began  to  be  difcredited  ;  though  the  great  Columbus,  by  afting 
upon  them,  accomplifeed  an  ever  memorable  cnterprizfe.  After  th^,>r 
difcovery  of  America,  and  the  navigation  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
the  maritime  parts  and  iflands  of  Afia  were  fucceffively  explored.  Yet 
the  voyages  of  the  Ruffians,  of  La  Peyroufe,  and  above  all,  of  oui; 
immortal  CooJc,  fhow  how  much  ftill  remained  to  be  done.  Of  the 
interior  of  Siberia  little  was  known  till  Peter  the  Great,  after  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  fent  his  Swedifli  prifoners  to  that  inhofpitable  re- 
gion, of  which  Strahlenberg,  one  of  the  officers,  publiftied  an  accounts 
Our  knowledge  of  it  has  fince  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  well 
known  journies  of  Pallas  and  others.  The  geography  of  vAfia,  how- 
ever, is,  even  yet,  far  from  perfcd  ;  particularly  with  regard  to  Daou-  , 
ria,  and  other  regions  on  the  confines  o^  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe 
Empires  :  to  which  may  be  added  central  Afia,  in  general,  Tibet,  and 
other  countries  more  to  the  fouth.  Even  Hindoftan  had  ntever  been 
defcribed  with  tolerable  accuracy  till  the  publication  of  Major  Rennxjl's 
excellent  Map  and  Memoir.  "  But,*'  fays  our  judicious  and  learned 
author,  "  while  many  improvements  are  wanted  in  the  geography  of 
fevcral  European  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  [that]  there  Ihould  be 
great  deficiencies  in  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe."     (Pp. 


4 — <-. 
Our  author's  account  of  the  progreffive  difcovery  of  Afiatic  Ru£« 

is  alfo  very  curious  and  interefting  (Pp.  43 — 45-) ;  ^"^  ^^  cannot 
afford  room  for  its  infertion.  We  cannot,  however,  prevail  with  our- 
fclvcs  to  omit  the  following  abridged  detail  of  the  manners  of  the  Cir- 
caffiansj  which,  as  their  women  have  been  greatly  celebrated  fot 
beauty,  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is 
copied  by  Mr.  P.  from  Ellis's  Memoir, 
MO.  ixxn*  yoL.  xvin.       '  M  "  0)ih 
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"  Girls  arc  brought  up  by  the  mother.     They  learn  to  embroider,  to 
make  their  own  drelk,  and  thai  of  their  future  hulfeands.     The  daughters 
of  llaves  receive  the  farae  education,  and  are  fold,  according  to  their  beauty, 
from  twent>  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  fonjetiraes  much  higher.     Thefij 
are  principally  Georgians.     Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  girl,  a  wide  leather 
belt  is  liewecl  round  her  waif!,  and  continues  till  it  bu.fls,  when  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  fecond.    By  a  repetition  of  this  practice,  their  waifts  are  rendered 
adonilhingly  fmall ;  but  their  (boulders  become  proportionably  broad,  a  de« 
£d€t  which  is  little  attended  to  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  breads. 
On  the  wedding  night  the  belt  is  cut  with  a  dagger  by  the  hufband,  a  cuf- 
torn  fotnetimes  produdive  of  very  fatal  accidents.     The  bridegroom  pays 
for  his  bride  a  marriage  prefent,  or  kalym,  confillingof  arms,  or  a  coat  of 
mail;  but  he  nwid  not  fee  her,  or  cohabit  with  her,  without  the  greated 

.  myftery.  This  referve  continues  during  life.  A  Circaflian  will  fometimes 
permit, a  ftrangcr  to  fee  his  wife,  but  he  mufl  not  accompany  him.  The 
father  makes  the  bride  a  prefent  on  the  wedding-day,  but  referves  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  intends  to  give  till  the  birth  of  her  firR  child.  On 
this  occaflion  (he  pays  him  a  vifit,  receives  from  him  the  remainder  of  her 
portion,  and  is  clothed  by  him  in  the  drefs  of  a  matren,  the  principal  di(!inc* 
tion  of  which  con(i(ts  in  a  veil.  Until  this  time  the  drefs  of  the  women  is 
much  like  that  of  the  men.  Before  marriage  the  youth  of  both  (exes  fee 
each  other  freely  at  the  little  rejoicings  which  take  place  on  fe(tivals.     Be- 

*-ibre  the  ball  the  youne  men  (liew  their  a&ivlty  and  addrefs  in  a  variety  of 
military  exercifes ;  and  the  moil  alert  have  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
mod  beautiful  partners. 

"  The  Circaffian  women  participate  in  the  general  chara6lerof  the  na« 
tlon  ;  they  take  pride  in  the  courage  of  their  hufbands,  and  reproach  them 
feverely  when  defeated.  They  poliQr  and  take  care  of  the  armour  of  the 
men.  Widows  tear  their  hair,  and  disfigure  themfelves  with  fears,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  their  grief.     The  men  had  formerly  the  fame  cullom,  but  are  noy/r 

frown  more  tranquil  under  the  lofs  of  their  wives  and  relations.  The  ha- 
itation  of  a  Circadian  is  compofed  of  two  huts,  becaufe  the  wife  and  huf- 
band are  not  fuppofed  to  live  toget|ier.  One  of  thefe  huts  is  allotted  to  the 
'lia(hand>  and  to  the  reception  of  Grangers ;  the  other  to  the  wife  and  fami« 
ly :  the  court  which  feparates  them  is  furrounded  by  palUfades  or  (lakes. 
Ai  meals  the  whole  family  is  aifembled,  fo  that  here,  as  among  the  Tatars, 
each  village  is  reckoned  at  a  certain  number  of  kettles.  Their  food  is  ex- 
tremely fimple,  confiding  only  of  a  little  meat,  fome  pade  made  of  millet, 
and  a  Kind  of  beer  compofed  of  the  fame  grain  fermented."  (Pp.  20, — 22.) 

Of  the  Tartars  who  are  fubjed  to  the  empire  of  Rudia  our  author 
has  delkieated  the  manners  and  cuftohis  with  much  impredive  tSeSt ; 
and,  in  conclufion,  obferves,  (p*S3.)  that  Roufleau,  the  crude  and 
vifionary  referies  of  whofe  diftempered  brain,  with  regard  to  the  fupe- 
rior  happinefs  and  virtue  of.favage  life,  Mr.  P.  every  where  defervedly 
Icouts,  *'  might,  with  far  more  plaudbility,  have  enquired  concerning 
the  perfe£lion  and  happinefs  of  man,  among  thefe  fpirited  and  gay 
tribes  of  .barbarians,  than  anibng  the  favages  of  Africa  or  America." 
Indeed -the  whole  account  of  Afiatic  Rudia,  efpecially  the  fourth 
chapter,  which,  as  our  readers  have  been  already  informed,  is  dedicated 
to  the  natural  geography,  is  highly  entertaining,  and  not  lefs  inftrac- 
t^rc.     In  that  part  of  it,  however,  which  treats  of  the  religion  of  thefe 
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"wandering  hordes,  we  meet  with  a  remark  of  which  wc  arc  unable  to 
comprehend  the  tendency,  or,  indeed,  the  fenfe. 

"  The  eadern  Tatars/*  our  author  obferves,  "  are  generally  addidied 
to  the  Schaman  religion,  a  fyfleai  chiefly  founded  on  the  lelf-exidence  of 
matter^  a  fpiritual  world>  and  th^  general  reliitution  of  all  things.  The 
SchamaViians  even  believe  that  the  Burchans,  or  go(ds  themfelves,  arofe  from 
the  general  mafs  of  matter  and  fpirit.  Their  epochs  of  deftrudtion  andre- 
ftitution  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Hindoos.  While  common  foull 
immediately  receive  their  final  decree,  the  virtuous  become  chubils,  or  wan- 
dering fpirits,  who  are  purified  by  tranfmigration,  lb  as  alio  to  become  Bur- 
chans,  or  gods.  -  Between  men  and  gods  are  the  Tengri,  or  fpirits  of  the 
air,  who  dired  fublunary  affairs,  and  all  the  trifles  fo  important  to  man,  but 
beneath  the  mofl  remote  attention  of  the  gods.  The  infernal  regions  chie& 
ly  contain  thofe  who  have  offended  the  priefthood.*'  (Pp.  47.) 

After  mentioning  fome  of  the  other  tenets  of  Schamanifm,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  difFufed,  infomuch  that  '^  fomc 
have  afTerted  it  to  be  the  moft  prevalent  fyftcm  on  the  globe,"  Mr.  P^ 
adds:  **  But  as  the  Schamanians  admit  one  chief  infernal  deity  and  his 
fubalterns,  authors  of  evil,  fo  thciy  believe  in  one  fupreme  uncreated 
beneficent  being,  who  commits  the  management  of  the  univerfe  to 
inferior  deities,  who  delegate  portions  of  it  to  fubaltern  fpirits.  With 
more  phtlofophy  they  might  fuppole  that  evil  cannot  exift  except  ia 
matter,  and  that  an  evil  fpirit  is  a  contradidtion  in  terms."  (P.  48.} 
Now  what  phtlofophy  there  is  in  the  fuppofirion  that  evil  cannot  ejcift 
but  in  matter,  or  why  an  evil  fpirit  fhould  be  a  contradiction,  our 
ingenious  geographer  has  not  explained,  and  we  confefs  ourfelves  to- 
tally at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  Evil,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  exiftence; 
but  as  it  relates  to  fentient  beings.  With  regard  to  thefe,  matter, 
confidered  as  a  caufe,  or  rather  as  a  means,  may  be  equally  the  fource 
of' both  evil  and  good;  but  certainly,  when  good  and  evil  are  con- 
fidered as  efFedls,  matter  is  equally  indifferent  to  both.  The  ancient 
philofophers,  indeed,  who  believed,  like  the  Schamanians,  that  mat- 
ter is  ielf-exr&ent,  ahd  eternal,  talked  of  it  as  the  parent  of  all  evil ; 
tut  if,  in  their  fubtile  difquifitions  on  this  fubje6^,  they  meant  any 
thing  hy  evil  but  What  has  been  called  "  the  evil  of  imperfeftion," 
their  theory  is  unintelligible.  The  evil  of  imperfeflilon,  however,  is 
as^afily  aiTociated  with  the  idea  of  fpirit  as  with  that  of  matter.  And 
with  regard  to  the  exiflence  of  evil  fpirits,  taking  evil  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  malignant,  we  have  no  occafion  for  refined  fpeculatiops  m 
.order  to  afcertaini  the  fact,  whatever  hypothefis  we  may  chufe  to  adopt 
with  a  view  to  account  for  it.  A  very  fmall  acquaintance  with  human 
life  is  fufficient  to  furnilh  nioft  indifputable  and  dlflreffing  proofs 
of  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  in  Mr.  P.  with  fentiments  of  this 
equivocal  kind.  In  another  part  of  his  book,  however,  he  has  drop- 
ped, with  regard  to  this  very  fubjcft,  a  refledion  which  we  tWnk  it 
would  be  altogecfter  inconfiftent  with  our  duty  to  the  public  to  pafs 
without  proper  animadverfioo.    In  fpeaking  of  the  Mandfhurs,  or 

M  z  Tungufes, 
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Tungufes,  who  inhabit  Chinefe  Tartary  on  the  Eaft,  our  auth<ir  fays 
of  ih'  m,  that  •'  By  the  account  of  the  Jefuits,  they  havfi  no  .temples, 
nor  i,d"l8,  but  worfliip  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  ft ylc  Emperor  of 
Heavt^n.  But  probably,"  adds  he,  <^  their  real  creed  is  Schainanirm, 
or  a  kind  of  rational  Polythcifm,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  who  ad- 
'fnitted,««is  appears  from  Daniel,  ^reat  angtls  or  fpirits,  as  protestors 
of  empires."  (P.  122.)  We  are  far  from  imagining  that,  by  this 
cbfervation,  Mr  P.  intended  to  communicaee  to  the  minds  of  his 
Veadtrs,  an  impreflion  unfavourable  to  revelation  ;  of  which,  indeed, 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  repeatedly  fpeaks  wi(h  due  refped. 
The  language,  however,  which  he  here  employs  is  particularly  ex* 
cep:ioriable.  The  exprefli  >n,  it  Ts  true,  when  clofely  attended  to. 
Will  be  eafily  feen  to  be  much  lefs  intimately  allied  to  profanenefs, 
than  it  is  to  nonfenfe;  bat  as  the  majority  of  readers,  we  fear/ are 
litilp  di(linguifhed  by  clofenefs  of  attention,  we  cannot  help  wilbing 
that  the  author's  meaning  had  been  clothed  in  a  lefs  queftionable 
diefs.  We  know  not  what  rational  Polytheifm  is,  but  rather  confider 
it,  to  ufe  Mr.  P/s  own  phrafe,  as  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and  we 
are  perfuaded  that,  on  tnature  refleftion,  Mr.  P.  himfelf  will  be  of 
our  opinion.  But  the  principal  obje£lion  to  the  pailage  is  its  feeming 
to  afcribe  Polytheifm  to  the  Jews,  of  whofe  religious  creed  it  is  known 
to  all  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  fundamental  doClrine.  The 
Jews,  withoiit  doubt,  admitted  great  fpirits  as  prote6tors  of  empires  ; 
Snd  Chriftians  are  authorifed,  by  an  apoftle,  to  look  upon  angels  as 
•*miniHering  fpirits,"  employed  in  the  fervice  of  private  men:  but 
neither  of  thefe  opinions,  furely,  is  irrational  or  connected  with  that 
of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  Of  our  author's  phrafeology,  in  this  place, 
iVe  thought  right  to  fay  thps  much,  by  way  of  caution  to  our  readers; 
though,  after  all,  its  chief  denverit  \i  really  its  inaccuracy:  for  it  does 
Hot  exhibit  the  fentiment  which  he  intended  to  convey.  What  he 
ineant  to  fay  is  obvioully  this :  That  the  Mandfiiars  probably  believe, 
as  the  Jews  believed,  the  exiftence  of  created  fubordinate  fpirits,  in- 
vefted,  by  the  Deity,  with  authority  and  power  to  a(9:,  a^his  commif- 
fioners,  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  unlucky  introduftion  of  the  word 
Polytheifm  thrpws  an  air  of  impiety  over  the  fentcncr,  which^  however, 
appears  to  be  really  chargeable  with  inconfiftency  only. 

Or,thc  immenfe  empire  of  Chiqa  fo  much  has  been  written,  and  the 
lite  account  of  it  by  Sir  George  Staunton  is  fo  generally  known,  that 
potwithftanding  its  fuperior  importance,  we  intended  to  have  paiTed 
our  author's  vdefcription  of  it  with  a  fimple  aifurance  that  he  has  care- 
ftilly  colle6!ed  whatever  can  tend  to  iiluftrate  both  its  ancient,  a'nd  its 
prefent  ftate.  But  the  following  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  period 
at  whfch  the  great  wall  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built,  difplay  fuch 
found  judgment,  and  are  fo  momentary  in  a  variety  of  views,  that  we  * 
have  determined  to  admit  them. 

.  *'  Sit  George  Staunton  confiders  the  aera  of  this  great  barrier  as  abfo- 
lutely  afcertained,  and  he  aflerts  that  it  has  exifted  for  2000  year§.  In  thii 
iiffeveration  he  feems  tc  have  followed  Du  Halde,  who  informs  us  that  'thii 
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prodigiouft  work  was  con (iru tied  245  years  before  the  birth  of  C^hrifl,  bj 
the  orders  of  the  firft  emperor  oflhe  family  of  Tfin,  to  protect  three  large 
provinces  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Tatars.'  (Tome  ii.  p.  54.)  But  \n  th^ 
hillory  of  China,  contained  in  his  firii  volume,  (p.  S40  }  he'afcnbes  this 
eredlion  to  the  fecoiid  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Tlin,  namely,  Chi  i^oang 
Ti;  and  the  date  immediately  preceding  the  narrative  of  this  conftrudion 
is  the  year  1 37  before  the  bfrth  of  Chi  ilt.  Hence  fulpicions  may  well  arife, 
not  only  concerning  the  epoch  of  this  tvork,  but  ev^n  with  regard  to  the 
parity  and  preciiion  of  the  Chinefe  annals  in  general.  Mr.  Bell,. who  re- 
iided  for  fome  time  in  China,  and  whole  travels  are  defervedly  efleemed  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence  a^rures  us  that  this  wail  was  built  about 
600  years  ago,  (that  is  about  .the  year  1 160,)  by  one  of  the  emperors,  to 
prevent  the  trcquent  incurtions  of  the  Monguls,  whole  numerous  cavalry 
ufedlo  ravage  the  provinces,  and  elcape  before  ap  army  could  be  allembled 
to  oppofe  them.  Renaudut  obferves,  that  no  oriental  geogi^apher,  above 
30O)'ears  in  antiquity,  mentions  this  wall;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  it  (hould 
have  efcaped  Marco  Polo,  who,  fuppotifig  that  he  had  entered  China  by  a 
different  route,  can  hardly  be  conceived,^  during  his  long  reGdence  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Monguls,  to  have  remained  igno- 
rant of  fo  flupendous  a  work.  Amidii  thefe  difficulties,  perhaps  it  may  be 
conjedured  that  timilar  modes  of  defence  had  been  adopted  in  different 
ages;  aud  that  the  ancient  rude  barrier,  having  fallen  into  decay>  was  re 
placed,  perhaps  after  the  imvafion  of  Zingis,  by  the  pre(ent  ereSion,  which 
even  from  the  flate  of  its  prefervation  can  fcarcely  afpire  to  much  anti* 
quity."  (Pp.  87,  88.) 

Every  thing,  it  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  which  re)at9$  to  this 
extraordinary  empire*is  conrtmonly  reprefented  on  fo  large'  a  fcale  a^ 
almofl:  to  overwhelm  an  European  imagination.  Mr.  r,  in  hi?  pre- 
liminary obfervations  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.  ftates  the  whole  prefent  po- 
,  pulation  of  the  globe  as  probably,  in  grijfs  numbers,  amounting  to 
$£veN  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  of  which  500  millions  may  be  afli^ned 
to  Afia,  **  if  China,  as  recently  avered,  comprize  330,000,000.'* 
Africa  he  fuppofes  to  contain  ^o  millions,  Amei'.ca  20»  and  Europe, 
of  confequence,  about  150.  It  is  likely,  we  think,  ihat  in  this  calcu- 
lation, both  Africa  and  America  are  fomewhat  under-rated^  but  thaC 
China  h  greatly  over- rated  we  cannot  briiig  ouKelves  to  entertain  a 
doubt.  That  it  fwarms  with  people,  indeed,  all  accounts  agree,  fiuc 
tlotwithflanding  the  vaft  extent,  and  high  cultivation  of  this  celebrated 
empire,  a  population  of  333,000,000,  in  the  provinces  too  of  China 
proper  only,  (taggers  all  belief;  and  we  cannot  help  attributing  t4^  the^ 
Mandarin,  who  furnifhed  Sir  George  Staunton  with-  the  detail  of  it, 
a  manifeft,  deliberate,  intention  to  deceive,  Pauw,  however,  who 
fitppof^d  the  population  of  China  exaggerated  when  eftimated  at 
8^,000,000,  has  undoubtedly  erred  in  the  other  extreme.  Our  author's* 
remark  on  the  fubjeft^  is  fcnfible.  *' How  far  this  table,"  given  by 
Staunton,  ^'  may  deferv'e  in)piicit  credit,  may  be  d9ubted4>y  tnofe  whq 
know  the  difficulty  of  fuch  rcfearches,  eveti  in  the  n»oft  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe"  (P.  93.)  To  ;5i/ccrtain,  indeed,  with  any  thing 
like  exa£iflefsj  the  humbeir  of  inhabitaixts  ia  any  great  kingdom,  ^pu 
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n*at%  to  be  one  of  the  mod  diJEcult  problems  in  political  eeconom^. 
Ii  regard  to  the  population  of  our  own  country,  we  know  what 
icous  ideas  prevailed  before  the  late  enumer*(ion  by  auiburity  of 
ament;  and  even  of  this  enumeration  iifelf  the  icfults  arc  ftill 
:rfe£t  and  u n fa cis factory.  One  curious  inflance,  accidentally 
rved,  of  the  ftrange  inaccuracy  with  which  wc  have  long  been 
[domed  to  guefs  :it  the  population  even  of  our  principal  towns, 
be  given  from  Mr.  P.  himfelf.  In  his  firfl  volume  (p.  87.)  he 
ks  of  Leeds  as  containing  about  fixteeo  thoufand  fnulsi  while, 
>me  corrections  and  additions  to  the  volume,  he  tells  us  thai,  in 
official  returns,  it  is  r^ted  at  53,162. 

'he  part  of  Tariary  fubjeCt  to  China  is  of  prodigtnus  extent,  being 
)0  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  io8(j  in  brtadth.  Of  this  rc- 
I,  together  with  independent  Tariary,  both  under  the  name  of 
tral  Afia,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  given  a  ufeful  map,  app.4rently  con- 
aed  by  himfelf  and  Arrowfmiih  from  Du  Halde,  D'Anvillc,. 
lief,  &c.  of  whom,  however,  he  complains  as  imperfed  and  in- 
luate  authorities.  He  thus  defcribes  the  climate  and  face  0/ the 
ntry. 

Though  the  parallel  of  centr;il  Afia  correfpitid  with  thai  of  France 
part  of  Spain,  yel  (he  height  and  tiiowa  of  ilie  roouniaimius  ridges  occs* 
a  degree  and  omtinuance  of  cold,  little  to  be  expected  fmin  other  cir-: 
(lances.  In  climate  and  pioduditms  it  i«,  however,  far  fuperior  to  Si- 
ft, The  appfarance-of  this  exlcnlive  region  is  diverlified  with  all  Ihe 
id  features  of  nature,  exlenfive  diaini  of  mountain*,  large  rivers  end 
X.  But  the  moJi  hngular  f^ainre  is  that  vail  elevated  plain,  fupported 
a  table,  bv  the  mountains  of  Tibet  in  the  (outh,  and  Aliaian  chain  in 
north,  froni  ih;;  mountains  of  Rel'ur  Tag  in  the  well,  to  thofe  that  bound 
Kalkas  in  the  eall.  Thjs  prodigious  plain,  the  isioR  elevated  conti- 
U9  region  on  the  globe,  h  inierfeaed  by  lume  chains  of  mountains,  and 
he  vatf  deferts  nt  Cohi  and  Shamo,  by  others  coniidered  as  the  fame, 
former  being  the  Mongol,  the  latter  the  Chinefe  name.  Deliitule  of 
lis  and  water,  it  is  dangerous  for  horles,  but  is  (afely  palTed  with  camels. 
;!e  has  lieon  added  to  our  knowledge  of  central  Alia  finci;  D'Anvillu 
IV  up  his  maps,  from  the  materials  furnillied  by  the  je^uilii  in  China, 
ifhich  it  would  feem  that  this  di;lerl  exti-nds  from  about  the  80lh  degree 
all  longitude  from  Greenwich  to  about  the  I  lOth,  "bi^ng  30"  of  longi- 
e,  which,  in  the  lalitude  of  4-0°,  may  be  1380gei'graphical  miles:  but 
hi?  wide.eMtenl  are  oafes,  or  fertile  fpots,  and  even  regions  of  confider- 
;  extent.  On  the  other  h:ind,  Ihe  main  deGsrt  fends  Ibith  feveral  barren 
nches  in  various  direciions."  (Pp.  12C,  127.) 

Vfr  P.  laments  the  deficiency  of  our  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
trcfting  country  of  Tibet,  **  which,  with  its  nunnerous  dependen- 
j,  may.  in  hQ,"  he  fays,  "ftill  be  arranged  among  the  undifcovered 
intrics  in  the  centre  of  Afia."  The  recent  narrative  nf  Captain 
irncr's  embafly  furnifhcs  the  moft  authentic  information;  but,  as 
rmbraces  a  fma  I  part  only,  rccourfe  muft  be  had  for  the  general 
igrapb;:  to  marc  antiquated  authoii;ies.    From  thefe  different  fources 
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our  Induftrioirs  author  has,  however,  compiled  a  very  pleafing  dcfcrip- 
tion,  from  which  we  Ihall  extradl  his  concifc  account  of  a  fmgularly 
curious  fpecies  of  polygamy, 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  chara6teriftic  of  the  country,  that  polygamy  here  af^ 
fumes  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  other  oriental  regions :  the  women 
being  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  hufbands,  inftead  of  the  reverfe.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  elder  brother  to  feled  a  wife,  who  Hands  in  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  his  other  brothers,  whatever  may  be  the  number.  The  fame  culloni 
is  fald  to  have  been  clandeftinely  pracliled  at  Venice,  from  views  of  family 
pride  united  with  poverty  ;  but  in  Tibet  it  is  reported  to  be  founded  in  the 
great  paucity  of  females,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  males,  though 
a  vaft  quantity  [number]  of  tlve  latter  be  buried  in  the  monafteries/*  (p.  14-3.) 

The  empire  of  Japan  is,  in  every  refpciJV,  an  objefl  of  great  curio- 
sity; and  the  notices  concerning  it,  colIeiSted  by  our  author,  will 
afford  much  gratification  to  the  reader.  All  travellers  agree  that  the 
population  is  furprifing,  the  capital,  Jedo^  being  ftated  as  63  Britifh 
miles  in  circumference,  "  KGempfer  fays  that  the  number  of  people 
daily  travelling  on  the  high  ways  is  inconceivjable,  and  the  tokaido,  the 
chief  of  the  feven  great  roads,  is  fomctimes  more  crowded  than  the 
moft  frequented  ftreets  of  European  capitals."  (159  )  Mr.  P.  on 
the  fuppofition  that  Japan  is  as  populous  as  China,  of  which  it  equals 
about  one  tenth  part  in  fize,  eftimatcs  its  inhabitants  at  30,000,000, 
But  he  juflly  obfervcs,  that  the  population  of  the  Japanefe  empiie,  like 
that  of  other  Afiatic  ftates,  cannot  be  treated  with  much.precifion. 
As  the  cleareft  proof  of  bur  ignorance  on  this  fubjc<3  may  be  que  ted^ 
once  for  all,  what  our  author  has  remarked  in  his  accounts  of  Siam. 

**  Concerning  the  population  of  Siam  there  are  no  adequate  docu- 
ments. If  theBirman  empire  contain,  as  is  aflerted,  more  than  four- 
teen millions,  it  might  perhaps  be  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Siamefe  dominions  niay  be  peopled  by  about  eight  millions.  Yet 
Louberc  affures  us  that,  from  adiual  enumeration,  there  u'ere  only  found 
[found  only]  of  men,  women,  and  children,  one  million,  nine  hundred 
thcufand.  So  uncertain  are  the  computations  in  oriental  countries.'* 
(".  214.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  La  Lou  here  was  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Siamefe  court. 

The  moft  (Iriking  feature,  undoubtedly, in  all  defcriptions  of  thefe 
remote  caftern  countries;  a  feature  which  frequently  embarrafles  and. 
confounds  ;  confifts  in  the  gigantic  and  enormous  proportions  in  which 
the  different  objects  are  drawn.  Of  this  a  more  pertinent  example, 
wc  think,  cannot  eafily  be  giVen  than  Thunberg's  Report  of  the  Ja- 

Janefc  Emperor's  Palace  at  Jedo.  He  defcribes  it  as  furroundtd  with 
one  walls,  and  ditches  with  draw-bridges  ;  and  forming  a. cohfider- 
ible  town,  five  leagues  in  cjrcu reference.  M*-.  P.  however,  with  cau* 
ttous  difcernment,  immediately  fubjoins :  ^^  In  this,  and  fimilar.  in- 
uances  of  oriental  population  and  extent,  though  th^  beft  authofitiet 
fce  followed,  yet  the  reader  may,  with  the  author,  fufpend  his  belief." 
(P.  165.)    To  the  vail  extent  of  the  emperor's  palace  correfponds  in 
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fode  degree,  the  room  which  is  denominated,  **  the  faloon  of  the 
hundred  macs,"  and  which  is  fa  d  to  be  600  feet'in  length,  by  ^00  in 
breadth  ;  compared  vricb  tht;re  immenfe  dimenfion),  Wgitminfter  Hall, 
which  we  have  been  arcuftomed  to  confider  »s.  fupcrb,  but  which  is 
only  230  feet  long,  and  70  wide,  finks  isito  an  infi^niiicuiit  drclSng 
cloict. 

The  ancient  fame  of  Pcifia  confpire*  wiih  the  tlegant  variety  of  its 
modern  literature,  and  with  man.  other  circumflancrs  both  of  a  phy- 
fical  and  of  a  moral  nature,  ftronuly  to  recommend  it  t.i  the  attention 
of  thofe  whofe  minds  arc  turned  to  thcfe  attraciive  Diidi.-s.  On  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  ii  occupied  in  treating  iif  this  celebrated 
country,  the  author  has  beftowtd  ^reai  diligence  aud  care.  It  feems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  written  with  a  warm  feeling  of  intercft  in  the 
.  fubjcft,  and  cann>'t  fail,  we  think,  to  produce  on  the  reader  a  very 
livily  feeling  of  a  fimilar  kind.  From  every  one  of  the  chapters  we 
cculd  eive  many  extracts  of  peculiar  excellence;  for  the  contents  of 
them  all  are  important,  and  che  [n.iniier  in  which  they  ate  detailed  is 
happy.  But  our  limis  cimfine  us  to  one  or  two  quotations,  of  which 
the  RtA  relates  to  the  primitive  inhabitants,  from  whom  we  have  the 
honour  of  being  defccnded. 

"  The  original  population  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Perfia  appear,* 
to  have  been  iiidigenuui,  that  it,  no  preceding  nation  can  be  traced:  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  moli  learned  atid  Ikilftil  inquirers,  from  Scaiiger 
and  Lipfius  down  to  Sir  William  Jiiiie-i,  this  nation  i*  ihe  Scylhic  or  Gothic, 
atid  the  very  fouice  and  founlam  of  all  Ihe  celehrated  Scythian  nations. 
While  the  Joulhern  Scythians  of  Iran  gradually  became  a  leltjed  and  civi- 
lized people,  Ihe  barbarous  northern  tribes  fpread  around  Ihe  Cafpian  and 
Euxiiie  Seas  ;  and  befides  the  powerful  lettlemenls  of  the  Gela;  and  Mafik- 
gelz,  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  oriental  authors,  and  others  on  the  norlh  and 
esftofthe  great  ridge  ot  mnunioins  called  liuaus,  "r  Belur  Tag,  they  de- 
tached viflof  iouK  colonies'  into  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  many  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  aera."  (p.  320.) 

Our  next  quotation  ihall  con  fill  of  Mr.  P.'s  obfervations  on  the 
Jirft  hiRorical  epoch  of  the  Perfians.  We  are  induced  to  infert  it  on 
feverat  accounts ;  but  particularly  becaufc  it  will  furnift  our  readers 
with  a  very  full  and  explicit  pror.f  that  our  authoc,  though  his  lan- 
guage is  fotnetimes  incautiouJ,  is  no,  fceptic  in  religion,  and  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  frrmer  opinions,  he  no\v  knows  bow  to 
put  a  proper  value  on  the  facred  authority  of  fcriptuie.  This  is  evt-> 
dent  from  the  manner  in  whith  he  fpeaks  of  it;  though  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  we  (hould  have  been  glad  if  his  expreffions, 
dven  in  the  very  paffage  which  we  are  about  to  copy,  had  been  fomc*. 
what  more  guarded,  for  he  feems,  at  ieaft,  willing  to  carry  the  anti- 
quity of  the  hutnan  race  rather  higher  than  Sripture  chronology  will 
warrant ;  and  yet  we  are  perfuaded,  on  mature  conlideration  of  the 
whole  paOage,  compared  with  Others  ir.  the  work,  that  this  was  really 
not  his  iii,tention, 
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*'  The  Scythians,  or  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  according'  (0  the  ac- 
counl  of  Juftin,  canquered  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  attacked  Egypt,  about 


years 
The  Egyptians,  a  people  of  Atlyrian  extra^,  as  the, Coptic  language  feem^ 
to  evince,  were,  from  (uperior  Itxral  advantages,  civilized  at  a  monS  earfjf 
period  ;  and  their  genuine  chronology  feems  to  begin  about  40Odyfwrs  be- 
fore Chrift^  The  venerable  hii^orical  records  contained  in  the  S^ciriptttrea 
atleft  the  early  civilization  and  ancient  polity  of  the  Egyptians ;  but,  as  Ihtt 
Allyrtans  fpread  far  to  the  eait  of  Judea,  they  ieein  to  be  iilent  concerning 
the  Perfians,  except  ^  latrap  or  twq  be  implied.  The  fini  feat  of  the  Pcr-» 
lian  monarchy  was  probably  in  the  north-eafl,  on  the  river  Oxus,  while  th« 
Airyriaiys  polFeiled  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tyris,  and  the  fbulh-wefl.  of  Per- 
iia.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  from  records,  remains  of  antiquity,  or^ 
any  probable  induction,  that  this  planet  has  been  iivliabited  above  hx  or 
feven  thousand  years.  The  invention  and  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  mytho- 
logies and  chronologies  of  all  nations,  except  the  Hindoos,  indicate  this 
term  as  the  utmoft  limit;  before  which,  if  men  had  exifted,  indelible  traces 
of  them  iniift  have  appeared,  whereas  hiftory  can  account  for  every  relic 
that  is  found.  For  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  there  are  many  eviden- 
ces; but  none  for  the  antiquity  of  mati."  (p.  325.) 

The  fcntiment  expreffed  in  the  laft  of  thefe  fentcnces  will  to  nriany, 
perhaps,  appear  a  bold  one.  To  us,  wc  confefs,  it  appears  perfectly 
harmlefs.  There  is,  we  even  think,  abundance  of  phenomena  which 
fcem  to  prove  it  well-founded ;  and  it  certainly  involves  no  confc- 
quences  inconfiftent  with  the  doSrine  of  Mofes, 

'  [To  be  concluded  in  aur  next^'j 

Letters  of  a  Mameluke^  or  a  Moral  and  Critical  Picture  of  the  Manners 
ef  Paris.     JVith  Notes  by  the  Tranjlator,     From  the  French  of'fofeph 
Lavallee^  of  the  Philotechnic  Society^  t^c,  i!fc.     In  Two  Volumes^ 
i2mo.    Pp.576.    98-.  boards.    Murray.    1804. 

THE  fable  of  this  work^  is  now  a  very  common  fidion,  A  per-, 
fon  from  one  country  vifits  another  country,  totally  different  in 
religion,  politics,  fentiments,  focial,  ci/il,  and  domeHic  Ijfe,  and 
communicates  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  letter,  the  impreffions 
which  he  receives  from  contemplating  the  ftrangers.  But  we  ^hink 
the  affumed  charafieris  not  very  fteadily  maintained.  Writing  as  a 
Mameluke  our  author  fails  not  to  fliew  that  he,  is  a  veritable  french- 
man. Thefe  letters  difplay  vivacity,  ingenuity,  and  penetration,  and 
are  written  in  an  agreeable  flyle,  of  that,  light  caft,  which  French' 
writers  fo  very  often  exhibit.  When  \ye  allow  the  author  the  praife 
of  penetration,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  extent  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  pofTefs  that  quality.  Both  his  critical  and  moral  (lric« 
tures  fliew  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  French  lite- 
rature and  manners  ;  and  alfo  with  the  charaQers  usually  afcribed  to 
both.  But  when,  frona  acute  obfervation  on  fpecifig  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  ufages,  and  celebrated  works,  he  attempts  tp  rife  to  general 
eilimates,  we  find  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  ufie,^pth  of  Uterafy  and 
^  •  of 
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of  moral  difccrnmcnt ;  but  by  no  means  a  profound  philofophcr  cither 
in  criticifm  or  conduft.  From  the  combined  extrnt  and  circumfcrip- 
tion  of  Mr.  La  Vallee's  talents,  together  with  the  prejudices,  rekl  or 
pretended,  of  ^  Frenchman,  at  the  prefent  time,  we  account  for 
the  motley  ini;)Lture  of  this  work,  which  beftows  jud  p  aifes  on  Cor* 
iieille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  prefents  the  appri  priate  characlcrrs  of 
tr^gtdy  and  comedy,  yet  feems  to  imagine  that  no  moderns  but  French- 
men ever  arrived  at  any  excellence  in  either;  which  paints  in  clear 
and  glowing  colours  many  of  the  French  frivolities  and  foibles,  yet 
aittributes  to  Frenchmen  the  merit  of  the  hi^h<  ft  genius,  and  declares 
them  as  a  nation  totally  free  from  vice  ;  which  in  every  detail  of  their 
purfuits  and  occupations  marks  their  ft>lly  and  vanity,  and,  in  a  ge* 
neral  view,  reprefents  them  as  wife  and  magnanimou  ;  which  pro- 
fefleS  to  adore  benevolence  and  vi.tue,  and  idolizes  Buonaparte.  It 
muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  though  hv  is  the  mo  t  extra- 
vagant encomiaft  of  the  ufurping  adventurer,  and  the  fyilem  which 
he  has  eftablifhed,  he  does  not  often  introduce  this  fubje%5l  or  dwell 
longvupon  it.  He  evidently  wifties  to  appear  the  idolizing  admirer 
of  the  Corfican  ;  and  repeats  the  fubftance  of  what  vcopraits  ot  the 
tyrant  have  poured  out  in  h«s  praife,  or  againft  the  monarchy:  but 
this  part  of  the  produftion  is  very  like  an  tfFort  of  a  man  either  court- 
ing fome  gift,  or  apprehending  fome  evil  from  the  poiTefTDr  of  power, 
Mu^h,  therefore,  as  we  deteil  a  t^  renchman  who  w(  u  d  dticcnd  to 
flatter  this  bane  of  Frenchmen  ;  wc  rather  pity  than  abhor  a  poor 
author  who  panegyrifes  fuch  a  mifcreant  obvoully  againll  the  grain. 
Wherever  he  touches  upon  politics  he  falls  very  fliort  of  his  own  ex- 
ertions when  writing  upon  other  fubjefts.  His  account  of  the  French 
Tevolutioh  is  as  fuperficial  and  extravatrant  as  any  that  ever  we  have 
perufed  in  the  many  abfurd  publications  that  have  come  before  us. 
Leaving  his  politics  therefore  as  very  unworthy  of  tht*  rtd  of  his  let- 
ters, and  not  deferving  of  notice  or  refutation,  we  (hall  i  hiefly  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  his  moral  and  critical  exhibition  of  the  French  as  they  . 
are  now  found.  •       ' 

The  firft  objefl:  which  ftruck  the  ftranger  in  contemplating  Paris 
was  the  height  of  the  houfes,  which  in   that  metropol  s  rife  to  many . 
ftories.     Next  was  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  the  people. 

"  The  French  (be  fays)  do  not  walk  but  run.  Horfes,  carts,  coache!s* 
cabriolets,  butchers,  water-carriers,  hufTars,  pedeftrians,  all  run,  all  drive 
on  as  hard  as  they  can  :  they  joftle,  pufli,  and  run  foul  of  each  other;  they 
threaten  aud  overfet  one  another,  rife  again,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

The  French  have  cxdeflive  curiofity,  with  little  feleSion  as  to  db- 
jcSs.  T^cy  were  greatly  agitated  by  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
meluke in  the  ftreet,  until  their  attention  was  drawn  off  by  a  drum, 
inviting  them  to  an  exhibition  of — dancing  dogs.  The  French  are 
beyond  all  other  people  the  votaries  of  hope.  They  have  not  ftrOng, 
at  leaft  Ready,  domeftic  affeftions  ;  and  their  fcntiments  of  friendftiip 
are  very  wavering  and  inconftant.  The  life  of  a  Parifian  fine  lady  is 
very  humouroufly  pourtirayed.     The  French  poflefs  a  great  fpirit  of 
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contradi£lion,  and  wifli  to  render  thetnfelves  confpicuous  by  appear- 
ing Angular.  Our  Mameluke,  near  the  middle  of  the  firft  volume, 
comes  to  the  French  drania  ;*and  fhews  very  evidently  that  he  has 
formed  his  notions  of  dramatic  excellence  from  the  execution  of  emi- 
nent French  writers  much  more  than  the  confideration  of  the  general 
ends  of  plays.  He  fubfcribes  to  the  unities,  as  obferved  by  the  chief 
dramatic  poets  of  France,,  rather  than  by  nature  and  reafon.  He  is 
a  critic  not  upon  Dr.  Johnfon's  enlarged  '"plan.  In  fpeaking  of  epic 
poetry  he  ranks  Voltaire  with  Virgil  and  Homer.  Thefe,  however, 
we  regard  as  the  criticifms  of  a  partial  advocate  rather  than  of  an  in- 
adequate judge.  With  found  difcrimination  he  feyerely  blames  the 
conftitution  of  the  Opera,  either  ferious  or  comic  ;  and  (hews  the  ab- 
furdity  of  pantomime.  The  French  are  extremely  inattentive  to 
theatrical  propriety, 

"  The  Parifian  will  know  wonderfully  well  the  number  of  bows  he 
ought  to  make  on  entering  a  room;  he  will  judge,  without  erring,  what 
place  of  honour  ought  to  be  given,  at  table  ;  he  will  mark  the  (hades  of  re^- 
fped  which  ought  to  be  fliewn  between  fuch  and  fuch  a  niagiftrate.  In  a 
theatrical  reprefentation,  the  adtors,  forgetting  the  character,  the  rank,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  perfonages  they  perform,  will  tranfgrefs,  in  his  prefence* 
thofe  rules  of  propriety  to  which  he  is  fo  inuch  a  flave,  He  will  fee  it 
with  indifference.  The  moft  fqbaltern  confident  will  come*  and  fpeak  fa- 
miliarly to  Semiramis;  a  freedman  wjUchat  cheek-by-jowl  with  Auguftus;" 
a  valet  will  put  on  his  hat  before  his  mafter.*' 

Such  inattention  to  probability  on  the  ftage  our  author  imputes  to 
ignorance  ;  but  it  muft  rather  be  forget fulncfs  of  the  purpofe  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  imitation,  than  ignorance  of  propriety  in  the  mo(|el 
of  that  imitation.     In  France  comedians  are  very  much  undervalued. 
Perfons  of  fafliion  treat  them  as  ftrolling  players,  and  the  common 
people  call  them  buffoons,  or  merry-andrews.     Religion  denied  ihenl^ 
burial,  the  laws  branded  them  with  infamy,  and  cuftom  baniflied 
them  fronn  focietv.     Thus,  while  the  French  laboured  with  merito- 
rious  ardour  to  refine  their  dramatic  works,  to  fender  them  eternal 
monuments  of  the  fublimity  of  their  poetry,  and  the  purity  of  tbeip 
morality,  they  ftrove  to  make  the  reciter  of  thefe  mafter- pieces  the 
moft   impure  clafs  in  the   community.     The  degrading  eftimation  - 
of  the   profeflion  vitiated  the  individuals.     While   the    Mameluke 
afcribes   thefe,   and   many  other  follies,  to  Frenchmen,  he,    in  the, 
very  next  page,  pours  on   them   an  eulogium,   that   never   nation 
'  nor  individual  merited.      **  Vanquifhed  or  viflor,  fubjeft  to  wife 
kings,  or  bent  under  defpotic  monarchs;  enlightened  or  ignorant 
flaves,  or  free ;   whatever  were  the  circumftances  of  government, 
when  they  were  called  to  figure'as  a  nation  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,. 
^QJffty^  greatnefs,  loyslty^  bravery, jf?«<:/fr//y,  franknefs,  dijtnierejfednefsj, 
clemency,  are  tb^  c h ar after i (lies  of  the  French  nation.     Look  into 
their  hiftory,  and  judge.     Individuals  have  been  tb  blame,  and  th« 
nation  never.     There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  had  a  great  national 
Yjce  \  Rome  pride,  Carthage  treachery,  Sparta  hatred,  Athens  fickle- 
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nefs,  all  Greece  egotifm,  Egypt  creduliiy^  Aflyria  avarice,  Perfia 
meanncfs,  and  fo  many  others.  Thence  for  fix  thoufand  years  paft 
the  misfortnnes  of  the  world.  J/one  on  th^face  of  the  tarth  ike  French 
nation  ufiiil  immaculate,''  Should  we  undertake  to  argue  againit  fuch 
an  alTertion,  we  fhould  be  equally  idle,  as  its  advancer  is  absurd  and 
extravagant.  The  national  vices  of  the  French,  when  a61ing  a. great 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  have  been  uniformly  ambition  and 
rapacity,  joined  with  exceffive  vanity  and  infolence,  and  in  later  pe- 
riods com  prehet'ftling  all  the  enormous  crimes  that  the  moft  ferocious 
and  blood- thirdy  lavages,  aflifled  by  ingenuity  and  invention,  could  de- 
vifeand  perpetrate.  \w  intervals  of  peace  they  have  been  peculiarly 
di(tinguiihed  by  vanity  and  infolence ;  we  were  g'ung  to  add  fraud 
3odj3^oflisLacy,  but  thefe  they  participate  with  fome  other  nations  of 
fouthern  Europe'. 

i»ike  many  others  who  are  ingenious  without  being  deep,  our  au- 
thor is  much  addi6led  to  paradox.     He  undertakes  to  defend  the  Ca- 
•  tfiolic  League  as,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  refult  of  a  fpirit 
of  liberty,  that  would  have  been  very  laudable  if  it  had  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  religious  fanaticifrti.      We  cannot  feparate  the*  League 
from  the  principles- that  gave  it  birth.     Our  author  draws  a  parallel 
between  it  and  the  revolution,  bcftowing  great  praife  on  boih,  but- 
the  higheft  on  the  revolution*     We  think  that  in  one  efFe6l  they  fooie- 
vhat  agree.     They  both  exemplify   the  uncontrouled  violence  of 
^  Ffencli  paffion,  which,  whatever  objedl  it  purfues,  is  withheld  by  no 
ijxoral  reftraint  from  feeking  gratification.      The  revolution  com- 
bined with  the  ffate  which  it  has  laft  generated,  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  moft  glorious  event  in  human  hi(lory,  and  reached  its  pre- 
fcnt  pinnacle  of  glory,  becaufethe  genius  of  an  extraordinary  nation 
has  been  found  in  unifon  with  the  genius  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
Such  exclamations  of  madnefs  or  duft-licking  adulation  might  do  for 
a  fermon,  preached  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Imogen  before  Buonaparte  \ 
but  what  motive  any  Englifliman  could  have  for  tranflating,  or  Lon- 
don book  feller  for  vending,  nonfenfical  and  raving  flatteries  towards 
a  man  who  is  the  moft  bitter  enemy  of  the  Britifh  King  and  nation, 
it  is.  not  our  bufinefs  to  divine  ;  we  will  <(t  leaft  fay  the  publication  of 
this  part  of  the  work  did  not  arife  from  loyalty  and  patriotifm.     But 
\vitb  much  pleafure  wjb  take  leave  of  our  author's  political  diflerta- 
tions,  and  greatly  as  wedifapprove  their  fcope,  we  muft  candidly  ad- 
mit they  are  fo  extremely  flimfy  and  fuperficial  in  execution,  that  the. 
badnefs  of  the  tendency  is  far  inferior  to  the  badnefs  of  the  objcft. 
In  the  fecond  volume,  our  author  keeps  chiefly  to  the  manners  of  the, 
French,  and  very  clearly  demonftr^tes.in  detail,  that  they  whom  he  had 
declared  to  have  no  vice  are  chiefly  governed  by  caprice  and  vanity. 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  work.    Under  this  yievy 
he  paints  with  lively  humour  their  fondnefs  for  drefs.    From  the  fame 
caufe  he  deduces  their  fondnefs  for  duelling ;  and  mentions  various 
anecdotes  which  place  the  frivolous  vanity  of  their  caufes  of  quar- 
rel in  a  more  defpicable  light  than  any  in  which  they  have  ever  been 
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reprdented  by  the  fevereft  Antigallican  fatirifts  of  England,  who  have 
expofed  the  levity  of  the  French  mind  and  charaSer.  The  Evening 
parties  of  the  Paririans^  by  this  account  >  are  ft  ill  more  ennpty  and  iri- 
fipid  than  the  London  routes^  which  fo  far-  furpafs  moft  inventions 
for  preventing  in  faflii<i>nable  parties  the  intrufton  of  Britifli  fenfe  and 
knowledge.  Speaking  of  French  jealoufy,  our  author  pays  the  itiea 
of  that  country  a  poor  compliment  in  deriving  it  from  imperioufneft, 
and  not  from  fentiment.  Paragons  as  they  are  of  angelic  v^irtue,  the 
French,  according  to  the  account  of  this  their  advocate,  treat  brutes 
with  great  cruelty.  At  Paris  there  is  every  appearance  of  aftive  biiG- 
nefs ;  but  really  fuch  grofs  idlenefs,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  do  hot  know  when,  they  rife  in  the  morning,  how  they 
are  to  live  the  rcil  of  the  day,  having  no  xefource  but  fwitxdling  and 
iniquity.  Is  this  the  immaculate  nation  ?  They  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fame  way,  and  confequentiy,  in  alt  moral  probability,  Vo 
the  fame  purfuits.  A  great  portion  of  the  French  are  extremely  iU 
literate,  and  cannot  fpcll  their  own  language.  This  remark  he  tU 
luftrates  liy  various  entertaining  anecdotes.  One  ofthe  chief  fubili- 
tutes  for  idlenefs  is  gaming,  a  vice  which  the  author  allows  to  be  ex- 
tremely prevalent  in  France. 

In  ihort,  while  our  author,  in  his  general  charaSer  of  the  Frenck 
nation,  celebrates  them  as  far  beyond  all  other  human  beings,  in  the 
higheft  attributes  of  human  nature,  genius,  wifdom,  and  virtue  of 
every  denomination,  yet  in  his  detail  and  particular  defcriptions  he 
exhibits  the  French  as  the  moft  frivolous,  capricious,  vain,  unprin- 
cipled, and  unfeeling  people  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  never  were 
two  accounts  written  by  two  authors  hoftile  to  each  other,  more  op** 
polite  than  this  author's  general  and  particular  accounts  of  the  Fk'ench* 
An  advocate  adverfe  to  that  people,  if  he  were  to  argue  with  this 
writer,  might  fay,  like  Sheridan's  Sir  Anthony  Abfolute  to  Mrs.  Ma^ 
laprop,  **  You  are  the  politeft  arguer  I  ever  met  with  ;  for  one  word 
agaioft  my  caufe,  you  have  twenty  againft  your  own."  For  this 
contrariety  it  is  not  difficult  to  dilcover  the  reafon.  Reprefenting 
the  immaculate  virtue  of  the  French  having  no  data,  in  fa£i,  the 
writer  was  obliged  to  truft  to  imagination,  and  that  airy  companion 
hurried  him  up  among  the  clouds.  In  painting  th^ir  vices  and  follies 
he  had  fimply  to  follow  his  own  obfervation,  and  in  that  by  much 
the  grcateft  part  of  his  work,  he  appears  pevfedly  at  hon(ie,  a  very 
fair  and  true  defcriber. 


Daubeny'j  Vindicia  Ecclejia  Jnglicana, 
(Concluded  from  P.  41.) 

IN  the  work  before  us  Mr.  D.  has  largely  entered  into  the  queftion 
of  neceiGty,  and  treated  it  with  much  nice  difcrimination*  Butits 
real  merits  may,  we  think,  be  difcufled  in  a  very  fliort  compafs.  The 
necel&ty  intended  by  the  Church,  in  her  article,  is  a  m^r^/  neceflity, 
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fuch  as,  in  free  and  rational  beings,  fubGfts  between  the  motive  and  the 
a3ion.  True  and  lively  faith,  while  it  continues  to  operate,  will  pro- 
duce good  works.  But  it  may  not  always  operate;,  and  then  its  fruits 
will  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  neceiTity  of  a  Calvinift  is  a  phy/ical 
neceflity,  arifingfrom  an  irrefidible  impulfe,  which  has  no  dependence 
oh  human  volition.  His  good  works  are,  in  no  refped,  the  works  of 
man,  but  the  direft  and  immediate  operations  of  God.  They  can^  there- 
fore, in  no  rational  or  intelligible  fenfe,  be  called  the  fruits  ot  faith  j 
not  even  of,  '•  true  and  lively  faith  :"  for,  as  Dr.  Kipling  has  moft  ac- 
xuraiely  obferved,  *•  A  Church  of  England-man's  faith  is  produfcHve  ; 
a  Calvinifts' is  barren.'**  The  following  brief  quotations  frona  our 
author  gives  a  very  clear  view  of  this  important  dtilinflion  : 

*'  Good  works,  as  the  fruit  of  lively  faith,  are  not  a  natural  h^t  moral  ^xo^ 
du^ion  ;  and  though  they  may  be  faid  to  be  a  necejfary  production,  as  elien- 

.  tial  to  the  perf<jdion  of  a  moral  ager.t,  flill  they  will  be  produced  only  in 
proportion  a«  moral  motives,  accompanied  by  Divine  grace,  exercife  theirpro- 

.per  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  party  concerned.  Regarding  only  the  cflTe^t 
produced  as  neeeirary  to  determine  the  perfeftion  of  the  caufe,  both  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  obligation  are  to  be  feen  in  the  lame  light.  Still  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  no  great  degree  of  precifion  is  ncceif  ry  to  dilcriminate  between  a 
certain  caufe,  according  to  the  regular  courfe  of  nature,  neceflarily  produc. 
ing  a  cerfc^in  efFe6t,  and  the  neceflity  that  a  certain  caufe  Ihould  produce 
fuch  an  effe:l,  in  order  to  determine  tht  fierfeBion  of  its  quality.     In  the  ooc 

'  ca'*e,  we  have  a  phyfical  agent  regularly  and  neceflfarily  proceeding  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  a  pre-ellabliflied  fyftem :  in  the  other  a  moral  being 
who.e  advancement  towards  perfedion  is  regulated  by  his  concurrence  with 
the  direding  influence  of  Divine  grace.  (Pp.  373,  374.)  Independent  of 
Chriflian  motives^  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Chrillian  pra6ttce;  in  this 
fenfe  the  dotStrines  and  duties  of  Chriflianity  are  infeparable^  becaufe  the 
end  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  through  the  means.  But  though  the  motives 
which  the  gofpel  furniflies  are  the  only  motives  which  can  eflre6kually  enforce 
Chriftian  pra6tice.  Hill  Chriftian  pradice  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
continued  energy  of  its  produdive  caufe.  The  dodrine  of  our  Church  is 
that  *  good  works  dofpring  out  neccflarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith.'  And 
the  pofltion,  when  properly  under  flood,  is  incontrovertible ;  for  fo  long  as 
true  lively  faith  exifls,  in  other  words,  fo  long  as  the  .motives  furni(hed  by 
•the  gospel  produce,  through  Divine  grace,  their  proper  Influence  on  the 
party,  fuch  muft  be  the  confequence.  ^till,  whilft  there  is  a  poflibility  of 
man's  refilling  and  quenching  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  doing  defpite  (as  the 
Apoflle  firongly  expreffes  it),  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  of  negle6ting  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  the  means  of  fa!vation,  and  thereby  falling  away  from  God, 
what  may  be  lively  faith  to-day  may  not  be  equally  fo  to-morrow ;  and,con- 
fcquently,  the  connexion  between  faith  and  works  is  not  of  that  fettled  and 
invariable  kind  to  juftify  -the  ufe  of  epithets  which,  in  propriety  of  language, 
apply  only  to  to  the  uniform  and  eftabliflied  courfe  of  nature,"  (Pp.  375, 
376.)  . 

This  is,  furely,  found  and  conclufive  reafoning,  and  the  readers  af 
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Mr.  D.S  work  will  find  much  more  equally  fatisfaftory.  on  the  fub- 
jeS.  Mrs.  More,  however,  though  (he  deigns  not  to  anfwer  Mr.  D. 
hcrfelf,  has  apparently  a  train  of  writers  in  her  fervice,  on  whom,  if 
our  advice  were  of  any  weight  with  her,  we  would  advife  her  for 
her  own  fake,  to  impofe  that  prudent  filencc  which  Ihe  fefems  her- 
felf  determined  to  preferve.  Ot  thefe  writers  Mr.  D.,  with  a  digni« 
fied  regard  to  charafter  which  well  becomes  him,  expreffes  himfelf 
thus. 

"  The  Advocates  who  have  exprefsly  ftcpped  forward  in  Mrs.  Mor»'s 
defence  are  paffed  by  in  filence.  The  language  (which)  they  have  addref- 
fedta  me  has,  generally  fpeaking,  been  fuch  as  to  be  entitled  to  no  anfwer  j 
and,  as  c  ^ntroverfy  thus  c.irried  on  is  what  I  mod  didike,  I  do  not  wifh  to 
furnifh  the  gen  lemen  concerned  with  a  provocation  to  enter  again  into  a 
ficid,  in  which  they  appear  to  fo  little  advantage.  The  obje6t,"  he  adds, 
"  (which)  Mr.  O.  appears  to  have  had  before  him,  (although  his  language 
is  not  quite  fo  coarfc,  perhaps,  as  that  of  tHe  namelefs  writers  above  alluded 
to,)  c^  rrefponds  in  the  main  with  what  theirs  was ;  the  obvious  defigil  uf  his 
publica  ion  being  to  place  my  writings  in  a  light,  in  which  they  might  do 
the  lead  pofii  le  credit  to  their  author.  But  on  this  head,  I  refrain  from  en* 
largement."     (P.  38?.) 

We  come  now  to  our  author's  concluding  chapter,  which  is  indeed 
a  noble  one,  and  which,  we  truft,  will  be  carefully  iludied  by  all,  ef- 
pccially  by  ingenious  young  divines,  for  whofe  advantage  this  work 
was  chiefly  written.  This  chapter  is  principally  recapitulatory  of  the 
arguments  treated  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  brings  the  whole  fubje£l 
under  a  mafteily  and  mod  interefting  revieW.  The  author  begins  by 
truly  obferving,  as  an  apology  for  the  length  to  which  fome  of  his  to- 
pics have  been  extended,  "  that  the  dete^ion  of  a  fallacy,  can  never  be 
confined  within  the  fame  limits  as  its  afiertion,  nor  a  vindication  be 
made  out  in  a  form  equally  compendious  with  that  of  the  charge."  He 
then  gives  his  ultimate  opinion  of  the  fairnefs  of  Mr.  O.  as  a  contro- 
verfial  writer.  It  is  fully  judifie^  by  a  previous  and  inintxte  indu£lion 
6f  particulars.  Entirely  convinced  ourfelves  of  its  truth,  we  ihall  lay 
it  fimply,  and  without  a  comment,  before  our  readers. 

"  Fr.^m  the  anaVfiiof  Mr,  O.'sreafoning  and  evidence,  laid  before  him** 
the  reader  '*  in  the  preceding  <  hapters,  he  mud  hnve  feen  that  my  fentl* 
roents  undergo,  for  the  moil  part,  fuch  a  metamorphofe,  in  Mr.  0.*s  edition 
of  them,  as  no  longer  to  be  cognizable  for  my  own.  What  by  the  means  of 
naifapplication  and  mutilation,  by  the  expedient  of  words  put  in,  and  words 
left  oat ;  by  the  help  of  fcntences  divorced  from  their  legitimate  context, 
aided  by  iridireftiniinuations,  and,  in  fome  indaoces,  unequivocal  aOTertions, 
relative  to  the  pnnci  'les  oj  his  'uppofed  opponents  y  Mr.  O.  has  contrived 
to  make  me  fpeak  jud  what  the  proof  which  he  had  to  cdablifti  required 
that!  inouid  fpeaK.  Indeed  fo  grofs  have  been  the  mifreprefcntations  of 
m.'  text,  fo  notorious  the  *  miqufty  ofquocatim\  prad^fed  in  fome  indanccf 
by  Mr.  O.,  that  I  have  been  condraincd,  fr  m  a  refped  to  the  profeffion,  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  O.  has  Written  on  this  bccafioi,  (as  it  has  been  reported), 
froxa  doccaments  furoiihed  fxom  vdrioui  quarters,  haflHy  coLii?£led  with 
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more  s^al  than  judgroent^  and  adopted  without  proper  examiDation/j 
(Pp.  389, 3^0) 

But  the  mirreprefentation  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  ii  of  little 
confequeace  compared  with  that  of  the  genuine  doctrines  ot  the 
Churchy  That  the  Church  of  England  is  nut,  as  Mr.  O.  pretends, 
Calviniftic,  is  a  point  which  is  capable  oi  demonllration  ;  and  Mr.  O.'s 
confident  exclamation,  **  We  then  are  the  true  Churchmen,"  is  only 
claiming  a  viftory  before.it  is  gained :  while  the  unceafing  attempts  of 
fats  relllefs  party  to  render  the  Clergy  of  theeftablilhment  odious,  with 
a  view  to  draw  from  their  miniftry,  thofe  whom  the  Conftitution  of 
their  country  has  cominitted  to  their  charge,  are  as  little  calculated  to 
^verify  their  pretenfions  to  the  title  of  good  fubjedis,  as  their  Calvinifm 
is  to  prove  them  fuund  Churchmen. 

To  prove  that  our  Original  Reformers  were  Calvinifts,  Mr.'O. 
brings  forward  different  Hiftorians,  of  whom,  however,  Strype  and 
Burnet  alone  appear  to  have  made  this  point  an  obje£l  of  particular  at- 
tention; and  their  teftiraony  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  caufe* 
Moflieim  can  be  little  depended  on  here^  and  his  ftatement  is  in  oppo- 
fition  to  faft.     The  firft  Liturgy  of  Edward  was  compiled  by  a  Com-' 
hiittee  of  BiQiops  and  divines  appointed  for  the  purpofe  by  the  King, 
who  "  refolved,"  fays  Collier,  "  to  govern  themfelves  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  precedent  of  the  primitive  Church."     It  was  afterwards, 
indeed  reviewed  and  altered  :    tut  the  Aft  of  Parliament  which,  in 
1552,  finally  eftabliflied  it,  fpeaks  of  the  hrft  book  as  *'  a  very  godly 
order,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Primitive  Church;" 
and  accounts  for  the  review  of  it  by  "  divers  doubts  having  arifen  for 
the  faOiion  and  manner  of  the  miniflration  of  the  fame,    rather  by 
th^  curiofuy  of  the  minifter«  Mid  miflakers,  than  of  any  worthy  cati/e,** 
Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1^55,  Calvm  expreffes  his  difapprohation  of 
it  withgr'eat  freedom.     And  we  have  the  pofitive  authority  ofStrype^ 
a  witnefs,  in  this  cafe,  much  more  competent  than  Moflieim,  that  it 
was  not  till  tbe  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  Calviniim  became  pre- 
valent. 

Mr.  O.  proceeds  in  afimilar  way  to  prove  the  attachment  of  our 
reformer^  to  Auguftine.  But  the  anfwer  given  by  the  venerable  La- 
timer to  the  divines  appointed  to  difpute  with  him  at  Oxford,  may  be 
fairly  confidered  as  ejcprefling  the  colleftive  fenfriments  of  his  col- 
leagues :  V  Then  you  *rc  not,"  faid  the  divines,  •*  of  5t.  Chryfoflom's 
faith,  nor  of  St.  Auftjn's?"  "  I  have  told,  you  already,"  replied  the 
good  Biihop,  **  I  am  not,  except  when  they  bring  fcrjpture  for  what 
they  fay."  Our  reformers  undoubtedly  refpefted  Auguftine  j  and 
cv^ery  lover  of  truth  muft  refpeft  the  honefly  which  appears  in, his 
writings,  efpeclally  in  his  retraftations.  But  they  refpefted  other 
Fatliers  at  leaft  as  much ;  and  Mr.  O.  (hould  have  proved,  tha^on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  divine  decrees,  they  paid  more  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Auguftine  than  to  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  tour  firft  centuries  of 
the  Church.     When  afterwards,  indeed,  the  opinions  of  Calvin  be- 
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SiVto  prevail,  the  general  appeal  of  thofe  who  embraced  thetn  was, 
failure  of  evidence  from  the  writings  of  our  original  reformers,  and 
of  tbe  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the  works  of  Auguftine.. 
Thiw,  in  J595,  Huiion,  ArchbiOiop  of  York,  having  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Calvinifm,  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  which  he  fent  to  Whit- 
ift  himfelF,  fomewhat  Calviniilically  inclined,  defiring  that  fome  per«« 
on  might  he  employed  who  was  well  read  in  the  works  of  Auguftine. 
This  was  certainly  a  way  to  lead  divines  to  fee,  in  the  public  flandards 
of  the  Church,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Augu^ftine,  whether  they  were 
there  or  ,n>t.*  Thus  sigain  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  complafnt  againft^ 
Barrett :  "  For  the  points  of  doftrine,  we  are  fully  perfuaded  that  Mr. 
Barrett  hath  taught  untruth,  if  not  againjl  the  articles^  yet  againft  the 
religion  of  our  Church,  publicly  received."  From  this  it  appears  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  then  prevalent  at  Cambridge,  a  divine  who  did 
not  teach  againft  the  articles,  might  yet  teach  againft  the  religion  of  the 
Church,  of  which  thefe  articles  formed  the  ftandard.  For,  continues 
Dr.  Whitaker,  "  although  theft  points  were  not  concluded-arid  defined 
hy  public  authority^  yet,  forafmuch  as  they  haVe  been  hitherto  ever- 
more held  in  our  Church,  therefore  ought  they  not  to  be  controvert- 
ed." By  the  confeflion,  then,  of  this  learned  Calviniftic  profeflbr, 
theCalviniflic  do3rines,  notwithftanding  the  other  ftrange  part  of  his 
aOertioD,  were  never  impofed  by  public  authority;  and,  therefore,  the 
qucftion  is  fairly  given  up  by  him. 

ThcCalvinifm  of  our  Church,  as  deducible  from  the  fentiments  of 
ihe  reformer*;,  muft  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  proved  at  all.  from  the 
■writings  of  the  reformers  themfelves,  and  not,  as  Mr.  O.  has  pre- 
tended to  do,  from  writings  long  fuhfequent,  when  Calvinifm,  it  is 
allowed,  veiv  much  prevailed.  *  But  from  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lai 
timer,  Mr.  O.  has  not  produced. a  (ingle  fentence;  and  from  Hooper 
only  one,  which  he  has  tortured  to  a  meaning  direfitly  contrary  to  that 
martyr's  known  and  avowed  opinions.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  JewelT^ 
Apology.  But,  though  that  work  contains  an  able  defence  of  our 
doftrines  a.^inft  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  certainly  does  not  reprefent 
them  as  Calviniftical.  The  names  of  LutheV  and  of  Zuingle  are 
mentioned  in  it,  but  the  name  of  Calvin  does  not  once  occur.  And, 
iii  (hort,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  it  maintains  the  doftrine  of  uni- 
verfal  redemption,  which  is  totally,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  fubver- 
five  of  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Calvin's  creed, 

Mr.  O.  appeals  (p.  66.)  to  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  to  the  whote 
body  of  the  confeffions  of  all  the  reformed  churches  ;  but  this  random 
appeal  proves  nothing  at  aTl.  Mr.  O.  (hould  have  proved  that  thcfe 
writings  and  confefTions  were  the  ftandard  by  which  the  fentiments  of 
our  reformers  were  modelled.  Cranmer  was  very  intimate  with  Eraf- 
mui,  from  whom  it  is  pi'efumed  he  received  that  copy  of  Erafmus^s 
anfwer  to  Luther's  treatife,  •*  De  Servo  Arbitrio,"  which  is  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Briiifli  Mufeum,  and  which,  from  many  paflages  marked  in 
it,  he  appears  to  have  carefully  perufed.  It  was  printed  in  the  iame 
year,  1524,  in  which  Luther  wrote  his  ••  Goihmentary  on  the  Gal^- 
5J0.  LXXII.     vbt.  XVUI.  •  N  tiaqs/* 
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tUns;"  In  1543  ^**  publilbed  the  •*  Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  Maa.**, 
trom  1524  to  1^43,  our  reformers  mull  have  deeply'  iludied  the  fub- 
je6ls  which  were  then  agitating  the  reformers  on  the  continent^  ahd^ 
in  the  •*  Erudition,"  the  doftrines  of  grace  and  of  freewill  are  ex- 
plained exa6lly  in  the  fenfe  of  Erafmus,  but  in  perfe£l  oppofitiofi  to 
that  of  Luther.  A  few  years  after,  the  paraphrafe  of  Erafmus,  not  the 
commentary  of  Luther,  was  fet  up  in  our  churches.  All  this  (hews 
gn  what  principles  our  reformation  was  coiuiucled ;  and  with  refpeft 
to  the  foreign  confelGons,  Mr.  O.  (hould  have  informed  his  readers 
that  two  of  them  at  leaft,  the  Saxon,  and  that  of  Augfburgh,  are  in 
decided  and  open  contradi£lion  to  his  pofition. 

Having  given  this  abftraft  of  Mr.  O.'s  evidence,  and  ihewn  of  what 
light  materials  it  is  made,  pur  author  conceives  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  ftate  the  point  33  it  appears  to  himfelf.  And  firft,  he  obferves,  oti 
the  fuppofition  that  Calvinifm  was  tbe  do£lrine  intended  to  be  e(labli(b. 
cd.by  our  articles,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  origin  of  thefe  ar<* 
tides,  the  plainer  will  be  the  traces  of  this  original  doctrine ;  whereas, 
to  thofe  acquainted  with  the  hiftoryof  our  Church,  the  veryrcverfe  of 
this  is  known  to  be  the  cafe.  The  next  confideration  is  the  chara£ler 
of  our  reformers,  who  were  not,  fays  Mr.  D. 

"  More  diflingui(hed  by  their  piety,  than  by  their  learning  and  raodera^ 
tion.  They  knew  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  genuine  dodlritleU 
of  Chriflianity,  and  the  errors  that  had  been  grafted  upon  them ;  and  they 
drew  it  with  a  ftrong  and  (leady  hand»  Profiting  by  the  intemperate  con- 
da6t  of  feme  forciga  reformers,  they  carried  on  their  work,  not  as  thofe  re* 
formers  for  the  moft  part  did,  with  heat  and  violence,  but  with  the  delibe- 
ration and  judgment  beft  fuited  to  a  work  of  wifdom.  Indead,  therefore, 
<>f  adopting  the  writings  of  Luther  ior  their  model,  or  einploying  Calvin  as 
their  counfel,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  very  men  who  bad  been  the  diftin- 
guiihed  opponents  of  them  both — Erafmus,  who  had  written  again  11  the 
^extravagancies  of  Luther,  and  Melandhon,  who  had  decidedly  protected 
againft  the  intemperance  and  peculiarities  of  Calvin."  (Pp.415,  416.) 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that»  in  1^48,  Cranmer  confulted  Me* 
lanflhon  about  drawing  up  a  book  of  the  articles  and  heads  of  Chrif. 
tian  faith  and  praflice.  MelanclUon  recommended  it  to  be  modelled 
according  to  the  confeffion  of  Augfburgh,  which  had  been  compiled 
by  himfelf;  and  it  is  generally  underftood  that  our  fyftem  of  faith 
>vas  formed  in  conformity  with  this  noble  confeffion*  Now,  this  con- 
feilion  was  frlent  on  the  fubjefl  of  predellination ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  as  has  already  been  laid,  .that  in  1552,  when  our  ar- 
ticles were  firft  publifhed,  Melanfthon  erafed  from  a  refcript  of  Cal- 
vin's the  article  *'  De  ele£iione,"  a  circumftance  which  gave  the  Ut- 
ter refortner  great  offence.  To  this  muft  be  added,  that  in  the  fame 
year  was  inferted  in  the  Saxon  conielTion,  the  work  alfo  of  Melanc- 
thon,  a  pafFage  obvioufly  analogous  to  the  concluding  claufe  of  oyr 
XVlIth  Article. . 

*'  And  becaufc,  "  fa|rs  this  confeffion^  "  we  purpofe  to  admioiiber  confisH 
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lattoB  ll>  Ibe'  eo^fcienees  of  the  penitent^  we  fbrbear  dny  quedioaa about  pse?.' 
defiioatton  or  eld6lioD»  We  lead  all  our  readers  to  the  word  of  Qod^  and. 
defire  them  to  learn  his  will  from  his  owa  word,  and  not  to  fearch  afief 
oilier  fpeci^latiqns.  Mofl  certainly,  as  the  preaching  of  repentance  relates; 
t9  £|11  B[)f^n«  and  iinpHes  an  accufation  againil  all.  fo  the  promife  is  univer- 
f^lj  and  the  offer  pfforgivennefs  is  made  to  all,  according  to  thefe  generiil 
declarations  of  holy  writ :  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy 
l^dcn^  and  I  will  give  you  reft:  Wkofqemer  believeth  in  biin  ihali  not  pcriQi, 
but  have  everlafting  life :  The  fame  Lord  is  rich  unto  all  who  call  upo^v 
Ivjm.'  Ip  thefe  univerfal  promifes  let  each  perfon  believe  th^t  he  hlmMf' 
is  included^  and  not  give  way  to  defpair/* 

A)i, thefe  are.  ^l)d0^btedIy,  weighty  confider^tiops ;  and  the  pre«^ 
fi^9>p(ive  evidence  from  them  is  ilrong,  that  our  origincfl  fclprracr^ 
were  not  C^jviniKls,  nor  our  public  fy(^em  of  faith  intended  to  he  ur^- 
i}erftoo4  in  a  Qalviniiiic  fenfe.  But  our  author  refers  to  publie  dq- 
euipenls,  which  fpea|c  a  more  decided  and  pofitive  language.  Tbf^ 
firft  is  the  preface  to  the  book  of  homilies  in  i^62^>yhen  pur  articles^ 
as  they.ijow  ftand,  received  the  fan6iion  of  both  houfes  of  convoca- 
Cron*  The  defign  of  the  homilies  is  faid  to  be,  "  T'hat  the  people 
irj^y'le^rn,  &c.  fo  that  they  may  pray,  believe,  and  work  according 
io  ItDQwledge,  whil^  they  fhall  live  heie,  and,  after  this  life,  be  witli 
{iim  that  with  his  Qwn  blood  hath  bought  us  alL'^  In  1562,  tl^ei^^ 
tb(B  fiarficular  uncQnc(itio]iai  ele£lion  of  Calvin  w^s  not  undetftoo^ 
U9  be  the  do£lrine  of  our  Church.  The  fecond  document  appealed  t,^ 
is.  Parker's  preface  to  his  edition  oi  the  Qiihops'  ^ibl^,  fi>  call^4  '^^r 
caufCj  -at  the  defire  of  Cranmer,  different  parts  of  the  trajiflation  werg 
^pdertaken  by  different  bifhops  of  the, day.  In  this  preface,  Parker, 
Qn  the  words  of  Chrift,  '*  Search  the  Scriptures,"  comments  thu^i 
"  Thefip  words  were  firft  fpoken  to  the  Jews  ;  but  they  concern  all, 
pf  what  natipn,  of  what  tongue,  of  what  profefEon  foever  any  rpaii 
l)e;  for  to  all  belongeth  it  to  be  called  unto  eternal  life,  fo  many  ^s 
ly  the  witnefs  of  the  Scriptures  (Jefire  to  find  eternal  life.  No  riian^ 
WO^qn^pr  childt  is  excluded Jrom  this  Jal/uation;  and,  therefou.,  t^ 
jevery.ons  of  tbem  is  this  fpoken.  For  he  that  hath  care  of  all  ac^ 
ffptclk  T^  man's  per/on^  his  will  is  that  all  men  ftiuuld  be  faved  ,  hi^ 
wj1|  that  all  fhpuld  come  to  the  way  of  truth.*'  In  1572,  then,  CaU 
vinifiip  eleftion  was  not  underftooci  to  be  the  dojftrineof  the  Cimrch. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  Caivinifiti 
piade  confiderable  progress,  Mr  O.  fhould  have  noticed  the  J-aojbctfx 
articles,  which  in  1^95,  were  exprefsly  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  fettle 
the  difpytes  at  Cambridge  refpetung  Calvinifm.  The  articles  of  the 
Church  were  held  to  be  inadequaie  hir  the  purpofe  ;  thereiore,  thefe 
Lambeth  articles  were  deemed  {o:i)e  neceflary.  Whitgift  in  his  let- 
^ter  to  the  Univerfity,  required  that  body  to  make  good  their  proceed- 
ings againfl  3arrett  by  any  articles  of  the  Church  ;  but  Whitaker,  ih 
reply,  declines  this  ptjint,  only  faying,  as  we  have  feen,  "  We  ai'e 
fully  perfuaded  that  Mr.  Barrett  hath  taught  untruth,  if  not  againjl 
the  articles, yj^t^^ifiR,  the  religion  of  our  Church  publicly  received." 
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It  is  alfoto  be  obrerved,  that  thefe  Lambeth  articles  gitve  great  of- 
fence,  not  only  in  the  Univerfity,  but  at  court;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  quickly  fuppreffed.  When  afterwardsy  at  the 
Hampton-court  contercnce  in  1603,  they  were  propofed  by  the  non'» 
conformifl;  minifters,  to  be  annexed  to  our  ecclefiaftica)  forms,  the 
pcopofal  was  lejefted  on  the  part  of  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Church 
of  England,  confiding  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  eight  bifhops, 
fevcn  deans,  and  two  doSors.  Of  the  fynod  of  D(irt  we  have  fpoken 
already. 

Few  words,  our  author  remarks,  need  be  faid  relative  to  that  mod 
decifivc  prdof  which  on  this  fubjeft,  our  different  public  forms, 
when  compared  with  each  other,  are  calculated  to  furnifh.  ^  Admit- 
ting the  principle,  which  feems  incontrovertible,  that  our  reformers 
did  not  mean  to  contradi6l  themfelves,  it  follows  undeniably  that  the 
articles  of  our  Church  are  not  to  be  Calviniftically  interpreted.  For 
the  Liturgy,  on  the  article  of  univerfal  redemption,  is  confefTedly  and 
•    decidedly  Anti-Calvimjlic,, 

"  The  only  fifljlulaium,  therefore/' fays  Mr.  D.  '*  required  oft  this  occa- 
fion  is,  that  partial  redemption  and  unive>fal  redemption  cannot  conditute 
the  do6trine  of  the  fame  church;  and  it  has  always  been  a  matter  to  nie 
unaccountable  how  a  Calvinid  can  reconcile  ihe  ufe  of  numberlefs  parts  of 
that  excellent  Liturgy,  with  the  peculiar  do6trines  [which]  he  profelfes  to 
maintain.  Such  is  the  ground  c'n  which  this  fubjeft  was  placed '  in  my 
fourth  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Hill;  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  to  be 
ihaken.  Mr.  O.,  in  his  alluiion  to  It,  in  p.  93.  has  only  proved  how  much 
•afier  it  is  to  sneer  at  an  argument  than  to  anfwir  it,'*     (Pp.  432^  433.) 

With  all  this  we  moft  decidedly  agree.  The  curious  pafTage  of 
Mr.  Oi's  book  which  is  her-c  referred  to,  together  with  our  obferva- 
tions  rdating  to  it,  will  be  found  in  our  XVth  Volume,  Pp.  13,  14- 

Our'iuthor  has  fome  admirable  refleftions  on  Mr.  O.'s  moderate 
Calvinifm.  -  On  this  fubjeft,  he  very  juflly  obferves,  Mr.  O.  appears 
to  dt'Ceive  both  himfelf  and  his  readers.  •*  Our  reformers,"  fays  Mr. 
O.,  "wifhed  unequivocally  to  teach  that  man's  falvation  is  wholly  of 
grace;  but  that  his  perdition  is  of  himfelf;  and  neither  to  make  God 
the  author  ot  fiti,  nor  man  a  mere  machine,  and  unfit  to  be  treated  a& 
amoral  agent."  Then,  fays  our  author,  our  reformers  were  no  Cal- 
vinifts.  But,  adds  Mr.  O.,  **  this  is  not  in  the  fmallcft  degree  bely- 
ing the  principles  we  have  afcribed  to  them,  and  mutilating  the  fub- 
jeft." This  afTerUon,  however,  is  notorioufly  falfe.  For  Calviniftic 
deft  ion  unqueftionably  mutilates  the  doftrine  of  falvation  by  grace, 
confining  that  to  fome  chofen  individuals,  which  the  word  of  God 
declares  to  have  been  equally  defigned  for  all,  Mr.  O.,  indeed,  ob- 
viates this  objeftion  by  the  ufe  of  the  fingle  word  moderate.  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  this  new-fafhioned  term,  moderate  Calvinifm?  Cal- 
vinifm,  in  its  very  efTence,  is  a  doftrine  made  up  of  frightful  ex- 
tremes. **  The  annexing  [of]  the  epithet  moderate  to  it  is  fomething 
like  enveloping  a  naufeous  medicine  with  wafer  paper,  to  render  it 
lefs  unpalatable  to  the  patiect,  and  more  eafy  to  his  fwallow  \  and  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  greateft  fallacies,  of  which  thcr^ 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Mr.  O.V book,  lies  concealed  under  this  fpe« 
cious  guifc/*  (p.  437.) 

Mr.  O.  cites  Sir  Richard  Hill  as  an  inftance  of  a  moderate  Calvinift 
who  agrees  with  St.  Auftin.  .  Now,  St.  Auftin*s  doftrinc  is,  ••  that 
God  had  decreed  not  to  impart  fufficient  faving  grace  to  all  men  in 
general,  but  only  to  a  fele£l  few,  whom  he  had  predeftinated  to  falva- 
tion,  and  that  the  reft  of  n^ankind  mull  therefor^  inevitaWy  perifh." 
Calvin,  indeed,  ufes  rougher  language  than  this,  for  he  fays,  "that 
by  God's  eternal,  unconditional  decree,  mankind  were  divided  into 
elcft  and  reprobate ;  the  former  to  be  certainly  faved,  the.  latter  to  be 
as  certainly  damned."  A  rigid  Calvinijl^  then,  has  only  not  to  fpeak 
of  th^  divine  decree  which  pre-ordained  the  fall,  and  to  fay  with  Au- 
guftine,  that  thofe  who  are  not  elefted  muft  "  inevitably  periQi ;"  or, 
with  Sir  R.  Hill,  to  exchange  the  obnoxious  term  reprobation  for  the 
fofter  one  of  preierition ;  and  he  immediately  becomes  a  moderate 
Calvimjl,  But  he  who  can  here  find  a  difference  in  doRrine  may 
congratulate  himfelf  on  the  acutcnefs  of  his  difcernment. 

Mr.  D.  then  recapitulates  his  former  obfervaiions  on  juftification, 
and  proves  incontroyertibly,  what  cannot  be  too  frequently  pre  (Ted  on 
the  public  attention,  that  Mr.  O.  and  his  .clr'ents,  notwitftanding  the 
late  impudent,  and,  we  think,  imprudent,  affumption  of  the  exclufive 
title  of  the  *•  True  Churchmen,"  are  abfolutely  hd  churchmen  at  all. 
Mr,  O.  adopts  Cranmer's  idea  of  juftification;  yet  he  rejefls  Cran- 
incr*s  application  of  it,  by  confining' it  to  fubjefts  capable  of  faith. 
Infants  confequently  are  incapable  ot  it.  Becaufe,  as  the  **  Neceflary 
DoSrine,"  allerts,  baptifm  is  **  the  way  by  which  God  hath  deter- 
mined that  man  being  of  age,  and  coming  to  Cbriftendom,  (hould' 
be  juftified;  it  certainly  does  not  hence  follow,"  fays  Mr.  O.,  *'  that 
ifjs  the  way  by  which  thofe  who  are  not  of  age^  and  therefore  not 
capableof  faith  and  repentance,  are  juftified.'*  (Overt,  p.  181.)  Ac* 
cordingly  this  facrainent  is,  by  Mr.  0\,  degraded  into  a  *•  bare  ad- 
miffion  into  the  Chriftian  religion;  or,  as  he  might  with  equal  truth 
and  propriety  have  faid,  **  a  bare  entry  of  the  child's  name  into  the 
parlfh-regifter."  Mr.  O.  would  fain  perfuade  his  readers  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Auguftine,  to  whom  he  profeffes 
the  higheft  deference ;  and  we  have  already  fliewh  how  differently 
that  Father  thought  on  this  fubjeft.  We  fliall  here  produce,  for  Mr, 
0,'s  confideration,  a  fignificant  canon  of  the  Cmincii  of  Carthage, 
beld  under  ahe  direftion  of  the  fame  Auguftine,  and  leave  him  to  di- 
geft  his  refleftions  on  it  at  his  leifure:  '*  Quicunque  negat  par- 

VULOS  PER  BAPTISMUM    ChRISTI    A    PERDITIONE    LIBERARI,    ET 
8ALUTEM    PERCIPERE  SJSMPITERNAM,    ANATHEMA   SIT."     .It    may 

alfo  be  worth  his  while  to  deliberate  what  anfwer  to  give  jio  the  obfer- 
vaiions here  fubjoined  from  our  author. 

".The  title  [which]  Mr.  O.  has  prefixed  to  his  publication  is  'The 
Tme-Churchmen  afcertaincd,*  by  whom  we  underftand  perfons  living  in 
ftrid  conformity  to  Ihe  do6trinc  and  difcipline  of  that  Church  of  which 
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tlicf  art  taehibefs.  From  Mr.  0.*8  do6trinc,  of  jaftHiCfatioti,  then,  fccJtig 
that,  fo  far  as  it  applies  to  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  it  is  in  direft  contra*^ 
didion  to  the  plain  la^iguageof  our  Homilies,  Articles  and  Liturgy  t  it  fol- 
lows that,  to  eftablilli  bis  claim  to  true  cbtercbmar{lbip^  reference  mutt  be 
bad  to  his  conne«3ion  with  a  church,  whofe  do^rine  on  ibis  fubje^,  at 
leatt,  is  at  decided  variance  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England  >  and  how 
Mr.  O.'s  reprefeniaiion  of  baptifm,  as  '  the  bare  adniiflion  into  the  Chrif-? 
tian  religion,'  is  reconcileable  with  his  profeflional  acknowledgment  o*f 
*  one  brtptifmfor  ibe  rimijfion  of  Jim  ^  I  profefs  my  felf  incompetent  to  deter* 
inine."  (Pp.  45;3,  454.) 

We  flidll  finifti  our  account  of  this  valuable  work  with  the  following 
ftort,  but  iutereftingextraft.  It  is  addreHed  to  the  younger  ftudents 
in  divinity,  who,  we. hope,  will  profit  by  the  fotitnd  admonitioti  of  tbb 
fttilhful  and  well-in(huck*d  guide. 

**  It  too  often  happens  riiat  divines  who,  from  a  certain  predifpofitioYi 
fcf  mind,  or  fome  concurrence  of  circumftances,  become  advocates  for  Cal- 
Vinffm,  commit  themfelves  upon  it  in  early  days,  when,  to  make  ufe  oif 
Barrett's  words,  iliey  have  '  fcarcely  falutt*d  the  ihrelhold  of  divinity/ anS 
are  not,  therefore,  qnalified  to  judge  of  a  caufe  which  can  only  tairly.  bo 
fifcertained  [cai^  fairly  be  afcertained  onl;  j  by  much  comparative  readings 
accompanied  with  a  cool  and  difcriminating  judgment.  The  fadl  is,  Cal* 
yiniftic  divines,  generally  fpenking,  aifociate  only  with  Calviniftsj  read, 
for  the  mod  part,  oiiiy  Calviniftic  books;  and  then  toi  eafily  fatisfy^hem- 
felves  with  the  confident  perfuafion  that  they  are  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultm 
of  their  profe  i:on.  The  great  misfortune  in  th  s,  as  in  many  other  cafefv, 
IsHhiat,  however  partial  may  be  their  knowledge  of  a  fubje6t,  when  once 
inen  commit  theoifelves  upon  it,  ' 'vejligia  nulla  retrorJum\  the  pride  of 
"human  nature  infenfibly  mixes  itfelf  with  the  bufinefs,  and. they  feel  them- 
ftlves,  -as  it  were,  pledged  to  maintain  the  ground  [which]  ihey  havb 
%»keh  5  and,  thei-efore,  tfor  the  moll  part,)  they  indoftrioufly  and  detcN 
«nii>edly  keep  out  of  fight  that  evidence  which  plight  convince  ibcm  of  their 
€rror. 

•*  From  thefe  premifes  the  conclnfion  is  obvious  :  that  all  early  commit* 
tncnt  on  any  particular  unetlabhlhed  fyftem  of  divinity  is  lerupuloufly  to  be 
^guarded  againlli  becaufc  it  precludes  ihe  attainment  of  that  general  iuforr 
ination,  which  is  the  neceifary  prelude  to  complete  proficiency  in  any 
Icience.  .When  men  form  thenifelves  into  fedts  and  parties,  they,  for  thfe 
moft  part,  renounce  the  cxercife  of  reafon,  and  oftentimes  are  g  verned  by 
bames  more  than  by  things.  The  fcie  ce  of  divinity,  as  it  is  of  all  other 
the  mod  important,  fo  it  is  the  moft  com,  rehenfive.  It  is  a  fcience  coiii-. 
•ftjenfurate  with  etertiily,  and  will  be  bronght  to  perfedion  only  in  that  flat© 
"where  we  Ihall  know  even  as  we  are  known.  In  this  fcience  therefore  It 
•ftciDS  to  be  more  pr5  ticnlarly  'necelTary  that  ftudents  lliould  read,  mark, 
icarn,  and  inwardly  (ligrlt,  before  they  commit  thenafblves  to  the  public 3 
•tffor;tjTXwffc*»«,  wi/So^tv,  tiT^tja^YxaQrj^''  (Pp.  469,  4^ 
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J  Kiy  to  thi'CUffical  Pronunciation  of  Greeky  Latin  and  Scripture 
proper  Names  ^  iif-  which  the  fVords  are  accented  and  divided  into  Syl' 
.  tables  exactly  as  they  ought  to  jbe  pronounced^  according  to  Rules  draw^ 
Jhm  Analogy  and  the  beji  Ufage.  To  which  are  add^ed^  terminational 
Vocabularies  of  Hebrew^  Greek  and  Latin  proper  Names^  in  whicfy 
the  IVords  are  arranged  according  to  their  final  Syllables,  ,and  clajfe4 
according  to  their  Accents  \  by  which  the  general  Analogy  of  Pronunc- 
iation may  befeen  at  one  View^  and  the  Accentuation  of  each  IVori  . 
more  eajily  remembered.  Concluding  with  Obfervations  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity  \  with  fome  probable  Conjectures  on  the 
Method  of  freeing  them  from  the  Obfcurity  and  Confufion  in  which  they 
are  involved^  both  by  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.     The  Jecpnd  Edition^ 

■■  with  large  Additions.  By  John  Walker,  Author  of  the  Critical 
Pfojiouncing  Dictionary,  &c.^c.  Octavo.  Pp.  285.  7s.  Boards'. 
G.  and  J.  Rjbinfon,  1 ..  Cadeli  and  W.  Davies.     1804. 

Tn^ROM  this  ample  bill  of  fare  the  puHic  will  be  able  to  judge 
Jl  what  they  are  to  fit  down  to.  The  author  has  (h'^wn  much  in- 
duftry,  and  very  consideiable  acutenefs  of  obfervation  in  the  execti- 
cution  of  his  work;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  ("eap  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  for  tirefome  and  laborious  indeed  muft  have  been  his  tafk. 

T^  this  fecond  edition  has  been  added  fome  critical  obfervatioi^ 
and  two  terminational  vocabularies  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  fcripture 
proper  names.  For  the  publication  of  the  vocabularies  tbe  author 
gives  the. following  reafon  in  his  advertifement. 

"  That  To  much  labour  fiiOQid  be  befjowed  upon  an  inverted  arrange- 
ment of  thele  words,  when  they  had  already  been  given  in  their  commoii 
alphabetical  order,  may  be  matter  of  wonder  to  many  pertor»s,  who  will  na- 
turally inquire  into  the  utility  of  fuch  an  arrangement.  To  thelie  it  may  be 
anfvvertd,  that  the  words  of  all  languages  feem  more  related  to  each  other 
hy  their  terminations  than  by  their  beginnings;  that  the  Greek  ana  Latin 
languages  feem  more  particularly  to  be  thus  related;  and  clafling  them  ac- 
cording to  their  endings,  feemed  to  exhibit  a  new  view  of  thefe  languages, 
both  curious  and  ufeful:  for  as  their  accent  and  quantity  ddpend  to  much 
on  their  termination,  fuch  an  arrangement  appeared  to  give  an  eafier  and 
inore  com prehen live  icfea  of  their  pronunciation  than  the  common  claflSfi- 
cation  by  their  initial  lyllable,<J.  This  end  was  fo  defirable  as  to  induce  me  to 
rpare  no  pains,  however  dry  and  di/gufling,  to  promote  it ;  and  if  the  me- 
thod I  have  taken  has  failecf,  my  labour  will  not  be  entirely  loft  if  it  con- 
vinces future  profodifts  that  it  is  not  worthy  6f  their  attention." 

Thofe  who  haye  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  perufe  the  many 
volumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  pronum^iation  of  the  Greek 
»nd  Latin  languages,  will  find  much  of  what  has  been  advanced  on 
that  fubjeft  in  the  prefcnt  work.  We  are  however  afraid  that  the 
"violent  Grrecks  and  Romans  among  us,  who  fpeak  fo  highly  of'  the 
variety  and  harmony  ofthe  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  **  let  flip 
the  dogs  of  war"  againft  Mr.  Walker  for  accufing  them  of  monotony* 
.  ^*  h^  US,"  fays  he,  view  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation  on 
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i^hich  fide  we  wil]«  we  muft,  to  be  confident  with  their  own  rulesi 
feel  them  to  be  extremely  monotonous."     He  continues, 

"  1  am  fupported  in  this  conje6lure,  nolwithftanding  all  the  fine  things 
the  ancients,  and  many  of  the  moderns,  fay  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin:  languages,  by  the  definition  which  they  give  of  the  cir- 
cumflex accent ;  which  is,  that  it  was  a  combination  df  the  acute  and  grave 
up6n  the  iame  f) liable.  This  is  fo  incomprehenfible  to  modern  ears,  that 
fcarcely  any  one  but  the  author  of  the  prefent  Obfervationshas  attempted  to 
explain  it  by  experiment.  It  (binds  for  nothing  but  long  quantity  in  all  our 
fchools. 

*'  But  our  wonder  at  thefe  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages will  cea^e  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  dramatic  performances 
of  the  people  who  fpoke  thel'e  languages^  Can  any  thing  adonifh  us  more, 
than  that  all  their  tragedies  and  comedies  were  fet  to  mufic,  and  adlually 
accompanied  by  mufical  inflruments?  How  is  our  laughter,  as  well  as  our 
wonder,  excited,  when  we  are  told  that  fometimes  one  a6lor  geRiculated 
while  another  recited  a  fpeech,  and  that  the  greater  admiration  was  be- 
flowed  upon  the  former !  Nay,  to  raife  the  ridicule  to  the  higbed  pitch,  we 
are  informed  that  adors  in  their  fpeeches,  and  the  chorus  in  their  longs,  ac- 
companied their  performances  by  dancing;  that  the  adors  wore  mafks 
lined  with  brafs,  to  give  an  echoing  (bund  to  the  voice,  and  that  thefe  malks 
were  marked  with  one  paffion  on  one  fide,  and  with  a  contrary  pafiSon  on 
the  other;  and  that  the  ador  turned  that  fide  to  the  fpedators  which  cor- 
refponded  to  the  paflSon  of  the  fpeech  he  was  reciting,  Thefe  e>w#raordt- 
dinary  circumftances  are  not  gathered  from  obfcure  pallages  of  the  ancicntft, 
picked  up  here  and  there,  but  are  brought  to  us  by  the  general  and  united 
voice  of  all  antiquity ;  and  therefore,  however  furprifing,  or  even  ridicu- 
lous, they  may  Teem,  are  undoubtedly  true. 

'*  Perhaps  it  will  be»raid,  is  it  polfible  that  thofe  who  have  left  us  fuch 
proofs  of  their  good  fenfc  and  exquifite  tafte  in  their  Avritines,  fiatues,  me- 
dals, and  feals,  could  be  fo  abfurd  in  their  dramatic  reprelentations  ?  The 
thing  is  wonderful,  it  may  be  anfwered ;  but  not  more  fo  than  that  theiy 
(hould  not  have  feen  the  ufe  of  ftirrups  in  riding,  of  the  polarity  of  Ihq 
loadllone  in  failing,  and  of  feveral  other  modern  difcoveries,  which  feem 
to  have  flared  them  full  in  the  faCe  without  their  perceiving  it.  But  is 
there  any^thing  more  common  than  to  find  not  only  individuals,  but  a  whole 
people,  who,  though  remarkably  excellent  in  fome  things,  are  furpriiligly 
deficient  in  others: 

**  We  have  the  Hrongeft  proof  in  the  world  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
•  made  ufe  only  of  capital  Jetters,  that  th«y  were  utterly  ignorant  of  punc- 
tuation,.and  that  there  was  not  the  lead  Ipace  between  words  or  fentences, 
but  that  there  was  an  ecjual  continuation  of  letters,  which  the  reader  was 
obliged  to  decypher,  without  any  afflftance  from  points  or  dillances.  With- 
out the  cleareft  evidence,  could  we  fuppofe,  that,  while  compolition  had 
reached  t^e  perfedion  it  had  done  in  Greece,  orthography  w  as  in  a  ftate  o( 
barbarity  worthy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

'*'  Can  any  thing  give  u§  a  more  ludicrou's  idea  than  tJie  pradice  of  the 
ancients  in  ibmetimes  fplitting  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  com- 
mencing the  next  line  with  the  latter  [)art  of  the  word?  This  must  have 
bj^en  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  the  following  Englifli  yerfes,  in  imitation  of 
this  abfurd  pradice, 

Pyrrhus, 
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Pyrrhus,  you  tempt  a  danger  high 

"When  jfou  would  (leal  from  angry  ii-  * 

Onefs  her  cubs^  and  i'oon  fhall  fly 

inglorious. 
For  know  the  Romans,  you  IhalT  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  kind- 
.  Nefs,  than  by  force  or  fortune  blind, 

victorious. 

Notwithftanding  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  Gothic  barbarity  a^)plied  to  verle 
in  rhyme,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  fpccies  of  verfification^  approved  bj 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  in  their  bed  periods  of  poetry,  (liould  never 
once  havei)een  tried  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?—Tthat  they  fliould  never 
have  ftraggled,  either  by  chance,  or  i'or  the  ^ixke  of  change,  into  (b  plea* 
£ng  a  jingle  of  founds?  They  who  could  write  poems,  and  fo  lengthen  or 
ihorten  the  lines,  as  to  form  axes,  wings,  and  altars,  might,  without  any 
imputation  on  their  tafie,  have,  now  and  then,  condefcended  to  rhyme. 
In.  fliort,  that  ih^  ancients  (hould  never  have  ilid  into  rhyme,  is  a  circum« 
ilahce  which  would  never  have  been   believed,  had  it  been^  poflible  to 
doT^bt  it:  and  I  fear  it  mufl  be  claffed  with  that  long  catalogue  of  unac* 
countables,    with  which  their  profody,    their  rhetoric,  and  their  drama, 
abound." 

This  Jingularity  of  fplitting  words  (we  dare  not  venture  to  call  it 
by  a^harfher  name)  in  ancient  verfificaciony  has  been  happily  con- 
figned  to  its  proper  place,  the  ludicrousy  in  the  welK known  long  of 
Rogero  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  which  concludes  thus: 

*'  Sun,  moon,  and  (hou  vain  world  adieu  i 
That  kings  and  prieils  are  plotting,  in ; 
Here  ddom'd.to  ftarve  on  water-gru — 
— cl,  never  fliall  I  fee  the  U — 

— niverfity  of  Gottingen ; — 

-^niverfity  of  Gottingen  V* 

Mr.  W.  concludes  the  fubje<5t  of  Greek  and  Latin  nunoimj  in 
thefc  words : 

'*  Let  us,  however,  explain  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  as  we  will, — let 
it  he  by  finging,  drawling,  or  common  fpeaking, — it  will  be  impoflible  to 
tell  how  a  monotony  could  be'avoided,  when  almod  every  word  of  more 
than  one  fy liable  in  thele  languages  mull  neceifarily  have  ended  in  thefamis 
tone,  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  lame  grave  accent." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  this  work  of  ow  well-informed, 
indullrious,  and  veteran  philologift,  may  be  plaqed  among  the  various 
fimilar  books  which  he  has^  formerly  given  to  the  public,  .and  which 
have  been  favorably  received. 

The  head  of  the  author  is  a  good  likenefs,  though  done  in  the 
vile  mechanical  way  of  (lippling ;  which,  with  other  concoinitagit 
circumftance^,    is   faft   reducing   the   art  of  engraving   to   a   paltry 

Jrade,  f/hetc  profit^  sind  not  nputatm^  is  the  primary  pbjeQ. 

' '  '  -    .  ■ 
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jfn  accurate  Account  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  of  the  Clrm 
cumjiances  attending  that  E'Oent :  in  which  the  French  Syjiem  of  un^ 
der mining  and  revolutionizing  States  is  exf^fed  \  and  the  true  Chara6ier 
of  Buonaparte,  faithfully  pourtrayed^  Tranflated  from  the  original 
Italian.,,  By  J,  Hinckley,  Elq,  F.  S.  A,  8vo,  Pp,  300.  '5s. 
Hatchard.     1804.. 

E  are  informed^  in  an  lntrodu£lory  kote,  that  this  work  wal 
printed  and  ready  for  publication,  at  the'timc  when  the  vie* 
tory  of  Marengo  rendered  Buonaparte  mafter  of  Italy  ;  and  the  power 
thus  obtained  by  this  ardent  patriot,  this  champion  of  liberty  and 
tquailfy^  was  iiBmcd lately  cxcrcifed  in  the  fupprcflion  of  a  book  the 
great  fault  of  which/  in  his  eyes,  was  the  faithful  record  which  At 
contained  of  fuch  damning  fafts  as  would  alone  fuffice  to  ftamp  his 
character  with  indelible  infamy.  This  mode  of  ftifling  truth  ha# 
been  fuccefsfuUy  adopted  by  the  French  revolutionifts  on  various  oCf- 
cafions  ;  and  if  it  had  riot  been  for  the  difputes  which  have  occurred 
betweeri  themfelves,  and  the  eager  defire  of  each  tri^imphant  villain 
to. blacken  the  character  of  his  predecelTors,  many  valuable  and  iin^ 
portant  documents  would  have  been  loft  to  hiftory,  and  future  ages 
have  been  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  rcfulting  from  the  moft 
awful  practical  leflbns,  which  any  age  or  country  has  afforded,  'from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  elevation  of  a  vagabond  adventurer 
to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 

"  The  following  Hiftory/*  fays  the  Tranflalor,  mod  truly,  "  contains  an 
accurate  and  faithful  detail  of  the  various  means  to  which  he  reforted  for  ac- 
cottipliftiing  his  purpofe;  and  certainly  no  document  that  has  yet  appeared^ 
aflbrds  a  better  rule  for  appreciating  the  man/whom  Providence  for  a  time 
permits  to  be  the  icourge  aiid  torment  of  Europe. 

**  The  four  firlt  chap  ers  contain  an  abridged  view  of  the  hi/lory  of  Venice 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  French  revolution.  The  fifth  clu^pter  com" 
mences  a  narrative  of  the  interfeience  of  revolutionized  France  in  thiQ 
affairs  of  that  republic;  and  in  the  tenth  chapter  Buonaparte'  himfelf  at 
iength  appears  upon  the  tlage.*'  1 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  this  brief  account  of  its  contents, 
that  the  book  may  be  confidered  as  filling  up  a  vacuum  in  the  hiflory 
of  thejaft  fourteen  eventful  years,  and,  consequently,  as  formmg 
^n  important  addition  to  that  'flock  of  authentic  documenis,  which, 
iiappily  for  pofterity,  has  been  f^ved  from  the  ruins  of  empires,  and 
the  equalizing  hand  of  Gallic  patriotifm.  It  may  farther  be  regarded 
as  eminently  ufeful  inJifplaying  the  danger  of  weak,  irreiolute,  and 
uuiccifive  counfels,  in  tiines  of  extraordinary  peril ;  and  in  fubftituting 
ihc  bafenefs  of  fubmiffion,  for  energy  of  conception,  and  vigour  of  a€- 
iofi ;  a  bafe  leljance  on  the  forbearance  of  an  enemy,  for  a  manly  re- 
folution  to  repel  his  ^ggreffions,  to-refift  his  actacjcs,  and  to  chaftife 
his  infoJence.  When  the  Venetians  thus  forgot  the  wifdom  and 
energy  of  their  forefathers,' thus  difgraced  their  name  and  cbaraderj 
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\t  <:6ul()  afford  no  matter  for  furpri^e  that  they  fpeedily  loft  the  fruits' 
Which  they  had  produced.  It  could  not  be  expeSed  that  the  fame 
confequences  would  refult  from  wcakncfs  and  pulillanimity  as  had  ac- 
crued froni  refolutioh  >and  courage.  And  it  a  knowledge  of  the  perfidy 
and  oppreflion  of  the  French  to  every  country  which  they  had  fubdued 
by  their  arts,  or  their  arms,  were  not  fufficient  to  make  the  Venetians 
bfe  aU  confidence  in  their  profeflSons,  and  all  hopes  from  their  mercy, 
nothing  lefs  than  the  rum  which  they  experienced  could  bring  cori* 
vidion  to  rheir  minds. 

Early  rcfolvedto  make  every  conceffion  rather  than  hare  recotirfe  to 
inns,  the  Venetian  fenate  refilled  the  application  of  different  powers, 
in  an  early  part  of  the  revolution,  to  forTi  aliiances'  againft  France^ 
rtl  refpedt  of  whom  {he  obferved  the  {}ri<i>eft  neiitrality,  and  towards 
Whom,  on  every  occafion,  {he  evinced  jthe  mod  friendly  difpofition. 

.  *'  Such  -wa^  the  condtt€t  of  Venice  during  the  government  of  the  nationa} 
aifembly  and  of  the  legillative  body.  The  torch,  of  popular  di!cord  was 
|hen  waving  with  horrid  glare  over  the  bank's  of  tha  Seine,  and  driving  th^ 
inhabitants  to  the  ipoft  extraordinary  excelles.  Even  the  iacred  dwelling 
of  the  Venetian  ambaflador  was  a0ailed  by  a  band  of  ferocious  rebelsi 
^^d  his  very  pterfon  was<yn  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  popular  .phfenfy  j 
but  he  continued  with  a  firm  voice  to  pacif)'  the  mob,  and  remained  unhurt. 
vThe  ^nate,  confidering  their  own  dignity  expofed  to  infult  in  <he  perfon  of 
their  reprefentativei  thought  proper  to  permit  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety 
by  leaving  hisreiidence«  He  was  the  lalt  however  ot  the  foreigti  ministers, 
who  quitted  the  French  capital  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Yet,  though 
•fornifhed  with  all  the  requifite  patTports,  many  were  the  infuUs  l>e  expe- 
rienced from  the  people  at  .his  departure.  He  was  taken,  together  with 
bis  family,  to  the  Commune,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  humiliation  of  long 
fcnd  infbleiit  interrogatories,  and  encountered  innumerable  vexations,  from 
which,  with  fpme  danger,  and  great  credit,  he  -e leaped -triumphant.  The 
fenate  fliijit  their  eyes  on  this  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations^  and  re- 
mained!] lent.  / 

"  Perfifting  in  their  refolution,  not  to  lake  any  part  whatever  in  the 
great  queftion'thenthe  fubjedt  of  a  general  appeal  to  arnw,  tliey  firmly  re- 
iiiied  not  only  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  court  of  Turin  to  enter  into  an 
offenfive  alliance,  but  the  inflancesof  the  king  of  Naples,  who  propofed  to 
concert  a  plan  for  the  inlernal  iiecurity  of  Italy,  the  vigorous  rernonilranccs 
of  the  pope,  who  projeded  a  league  for  the  proteflion  of  the  different  g©- 
vcrnments,  and  the  energetic  memorial  of  Leopold  II ;  a  memorial,  rn 
which  he  demonftrattrd  the  neceifity  of  a  coalition  bet^'een  all  the  ftates  of 
Italy,  to  prevent,  by  a  union  of  their  military  ftrength,  the  progrefs  of  the 
■French,  then  about  to  invade  that  rich  and  flouriQung  jpart  of  Europe,  hi 
order  to  emancipate  it  from  its  lawful  pofTetfors,  and  fubvert  the  respe(5live 
conftitutions  of  its  governments.  In  the  midjft  of  the  political  and  warifke 
agitations  of  the  greated  ^wers  of  the  earth  armed  againft  a  nation,  4hat 
threatened,  inlulted^  and  contemned  them  all,  the  Venetians  Aill  r^mainod 
iminovcably  ina6tive.  They  thought  it  their  intereft  to  continue  neutral 
and  i«i«4at^^mid  the -conflagration.  This  principle  perhaps  it  was,  that 
-caufed  the  rtii^  of  the  iqp«iblic,  who,  by  approving  the  meafure,  decreed 
fcer  own  deitrudlion.  In  general;  when  a  Uatp  is  tranquil  at  home,  and  re- 
2s  fpeileii 
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fpe6lcd  abroad,  it  is  thought  to  be  fecure  from  every  change.  From  ♦bis  #r* 
ror  it  frequently  rejults,  thai  men  negle6l  all  the  means,  which  might  lave 
it,  and  that;  endeavouring  to  protract  its  exiftence,  as  it  viere,  by  lurprilc, 
inliead  of  addinjgtoits  llrengtli  and  fliowing  its  greatnefs,  they  only  weakeii 
it,  in  the  hope  of  concealing  it  in  fome  liieaTure  from  the  notice  and  rapacity 
of  the  powerful." 

The  concluding  obfcrvation  is  ftrikingly  juft  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  will  feel  icsjuftice  and  aS  accordingly* 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  amidft  the  geivcral  imbecility  and 
infatuation  whrch  marked  thecondu£l  of  the  Venetians,  at  this  mo- 
mentous crifjs,  fome  few  truly  enlightened  and  genuine  patriots  who 
perceived  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their  country,  and, 
with  equal  ftrength  and  eloquence,  enforced  the  ncceflity  of  adopting 
the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  averting  it.  But,  alas!  their  voices  < 
were  overpowered  by  the  clamours  of  intereft,  felfishnefs,  and 
cowardice,  who  (hrunk  from  the  burdens  of  defending  their  country, 
though,  by  the  very  means  which  they  propofed  for  avoiding  thcfc 
burdeps,  they  lofl  what  they  were  moft  atnxipus  to  preferve,  their  own 
propertj  ! 

"  Pefaro*,  perceiving  his  country  in  great  danger,  thought  it  neccflary  to 
convene  a  folemn  Consulta  de*  savj,  or  Council  of  the  wile,  and  to  propofe 
an  inveftigation  of  the  meafures  to  be  taken  in  the  prefent  circumliances  of 
an  approaching  invafion  of  Italy  by  Foreign  troops.  When  alfembled,  he^  - 
in  a  fpeech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  exhorted  them,  by  the  example  of  their 
anccftors,  to  provide  their  forls  pnd  cities  of  Terra  ferma  wilh  the  neceilary 
means  of  defence.  With  no  lefs  energy,  but  with  more  luccefs,  Jerora 
Zuliani,  aliarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  maintained  the 
oppofite  opinion,  and  gained  to  his  iide  almofl  all  the  members.  So  wise 
and  beneiicial  was  the  latter  opinion  efieemed,  tiiat,  when  the  notification 
of  an  unarmed  neutrality  was  propofed  to  the  fenate,  that  body  agreed  to  it 
almoft  unanimoufly  + ;  and  it  was  received  by  the  people  with  general  aj> 
plaufe.  This  decifion,  though  perhaps  far  from  wise,  was  however  extolled 
as  almoft -divine.  The  nation  convinced  of  the  tutelar  Iblicitude  of  the  go- 
vernment, adored  the  oracle  thus  pronounced,  and  with  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence, gave  themfelves  up  to  a  fatal  iecurity.  The  fenate,  who,  (educed  by 
the  charms  of  inftantaneous  repofe,  took  this  line  of  conducl,  becaule  it  ev 
empted  t^hcm  both  from  ^1  expence  and  from  dbraeftic  dilhirbance,  adopted 
it  Ihe  more  eagerly,  becaufe  they  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  happier  times, 
than  to  face  the  danger,  and  tjuit  a  fiate  of  mere  ob'ervation.  Imagining 
themfelves  invulnerable,  they  beheld  from  their  tranquil  regions,  wilh  im- 
moveable apathy,  the  bloody  conflid,  in  which  France,  and  ;rinlofl  ^\^ry 
European  power,  were  involved.     It  frequently  happens  to  governments. 


*  Francis  Pesaro,  at  this  time  Savio  det  Consiglio  in  setiimana  or  President 
for  the  week,  had  moft  vigoroully  oppofed  every  coalition  with  the  foreign 
powers  againft  France.  •   ' 

t  On  the  ^8th  of  February,  1792,  the  senate  communicated  this  refolutton 
by  circulars  to  their  maritiiiie  officers  at  the  fea-port  towns,  and  to  their  mt- 
nifters  at  foreign  courtSi 

^  as 
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as  to  Individuals,  that  their  prefent  inter«R,  or  a  momentary  profperity, 
fnfFersthem  not  to  perceive  the^  precipice,  till  they  are  on  its  brink.  Al- 
though the  L\^^  may  lleep  amid  florms,  he  ought  to  rfatch  when  die  heavens 
are  ferene,  and  the  furface  of  the  Tea  is  calm. 

"  The  apparent  inadion  of  the  French,  during  almofl  two  years,  led  to  a 
belief,  that  they  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  the  projected  conquell,  and  con- 
fcquently  all  mihtary  preparatioips  were  deemed  ulelefs.     But  the  tutors  of. 
revolutions  never  reft.     The  republican  phalanxes  were  conftantly  making 
new  exertions,  and,  as  they  always  met  with  obflacles,  if  they  could  not  ex-^ 
tend  their  power,  they  made  it  felt ;  and  felt  it  mail  neceflTarily  be.     During 
their  fuppofed  inactivity,  they  were  employing  themfelves  in   thofe   arts, 
which  were  about  to  prove  lb  fatal  to  Italy.     Venice  did  not  even  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  thefe  evolutions,  but  plunged  herfelf  more  deeply  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  own  felicity.     All  orders  of  citizens,  confidering  a  remote 
danger  as  one  having  no  exiilence,  were  revelling  in  the  momentary  pros- 
perity of  their  commerce,  and  confoled  themfelves,  amid  the  generalcala^    , 
mities of  Europe,  with  the  favings  which  refulted  to  them  from  their  inac- 
tive and  int'ulated   pofition.      Accuftomed  fo  long  to  good  fortune,  how 
could  they  be  Simulated  to  make  facrifices  to  its  prefervation  ?  In  a  natioo» 
where  the  love  of  rkrhes  was   the  only  public  virtue,  every  thing  was  im- 
molated to  avoid  parting  with  them.     The  fafety  of  their  country   was  aa 
obje^of  indifference  to  all.     The  government  wasiin  the  hands  of  perfpns, 
who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  ferve  the  (late ;  the  ftate  was  at  the 
difcretich  of  fubjeds,  who  cared  not  for  its  interelis.     There  was  no  fore- 
fight  in  the  governors,  no  national  fpirit  in  the  governed.     The  former 
ftught  to  have  been  enlightened,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  aroufed  and  in- 
flamed.    Bat  this  was  too  bold  to  attempt,  too  hazardous  tt)  execute,  add 
too  diflkuJt  to  fuccced  in.     Yet,  though  Cufpedling  they  (hould  foon  lofc  |he 
d)ief  of  their  pofleflions,  their  national  fovereignty,  they  lay  subdued  by  in- 
^lence,  and  immerged  in  liupor,"  . 

Here  v^e  have  a  memorable  example,   indeed,  of  the  effeminacy: 
and  love  of  wealth,  which  extenfive  commerce,   and  its  concomitant 
luxuries,  naturally  engender,   subduing:  every  noble  feeling  of  the 
heart;  every  generous  J  mpulfe  of  the  mind ;  and  deftroying  that  facrcd 
love  of  country,  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  bcft  principles  of  human 
iSion,  and  thereby  preparing  the  way,  and  providing  the  means,  for 
national  and  individual  ruin.   May  fuch  an  example,  the  fecond  which 
bas  occurred  within  the  laft  twelve  years,  not  be   loft  on   the  only 
trjily  commercial  people  ftill  remaining  in   Europe  !  The   rirtuous 
Pcfaro,  however,  did  not  fleep  amidft  the  general  lethargy,  but  em- 
p'oyed  emifTaries  of  his  own,  in  foreign  countries,  to  tranfmit  to  him 
information  on  which  he  could  rely;  but  his  vigilance  was  vain,  for 
the  fenate  determined  to  (hut  their  eyes' againft  the  danger,  and  to  in- 
cur neither  trouble  nor  expencc  in  rcfiftinor  it.     The  reafons  which 
Che  Sofiii  (who  certainly  merited  a  very  diirerent  appellation)  affigned 
for  their  conduct  were  the  moft  frivolous  that  could  be  imagined  ;  but 
our  author  tells  us  that  he  means  ta  devote  another  work  to  the  ex* 
pofure  of  their  weaknefs  and  fallacy.     Any  thing  that  can  throw  ad- 
tid^nal  light  upon  the  tranfadtions   which  preceded^  or  occffione<{ 
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the  fall  of  Venice,  will  certainly  be  interefting;  elfip  it  would  be  a  wade^ 
of  his  time  and  abilities  feriously  to  confute  arguments  which  are  fo* 
puerile  and  abfurd  as  altnoft  to  carry  their  own  confutation  along  with 
them, 

At  the  beginning  of  1796,  the  French  Diieilory  complained  to 
the  Venetian  AmbaiTador  at  Paris,  of  the  prote^ion  aiforded  to  Louis 
XVIII.  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

"  The  raocJerate  deportment  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  rendered  magna- 
nimous by.  his  calamities,  his  obfcure  and  ])rivate  life>  his  political  nullity, 
his  lamentable  viciliitudesi  interested  the  fenate  in  obtaining  permiflion  for 
him  to  continue  at  Verona  ;  and  this  facred  office  they  undertook  with  tlie 
rreatefl  folicitude,  confuting  the  acculations  thrown  out  againHrhim  by  his  ha- 
Ditually  pacific  conduct,  and  proving  that  he  had  at  no  time  rendered  himfelf 
unworthy  of  the  hofpitality  afforded  him.   Tliey  therefore  interceded  for  hif* 
peace,  and  conjured  heaven  and  earth  and  humanity  in  his  favour.     But  the' 
executive  directory,  inflexible  in  their  purpose,   inflamed  with  all  the  pride 
their  victories  could  infpire,  and  abuiing  the  impotence  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  mod  imperious  and  haughty  tone,  Hill  demanded  his  expulfion  ;  and  thus 
the.fenate,  though  thereby  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
to  the  refentment  of  all  gpod  men,  were  compelled,  in  their  own  defpite,  to 
dismiss  that  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  protected  by  all  the  sovereigns' 
of  the  earth,  and  over  whofe  calamities  all  mankind  dropped  a  tear  of  com- 
padion.     By  this  conccffion,  the  republic  fliil   further  difcovered  her  in*^ 
ternal  weakness  to  France.*' 

This  confummation  of  weakoefsand  of  difgrace  deferved  the  fate 
which  it  incurred  !  But  what  better  could  be  expe<5led  from  a  peopld 
who  were  (tink  fo  low  as  the  Venetians  were,  according  to  the  fol-* 
lowing  account,  at  this  period. 

"  The  government  of  Venice  was  already  in  a  ftate  of  languor,  which 
was  the  almofl  certain  prefage  of  approaching  di/Tolution.  No  longer 
were  the  exigencies  of"  the  (late  fuppli«d,.no  longer  was  there  any  energy 
(\f  fpeech  in  the  enervated  fenate,  no  longer  was  any  thing  (aid  in  dice^ 
terms ;  every,  thing  was  merely  hinted  by  tnfinuation ;  none  but  inefficrt 
cnt  propofitian«  were  approved:  nor  were  wifdom  or  courage  lidened  .19 
in  the  councils.  Even  fadions  vanllhed;  factions,  which  in  a  republic  ^tff 
the  vital  fpark  of  exigence  and  of  national  vigour.  The  only  fadions  a^ 
Venice  were  thofe  of  players,  of  fingers,  and  of  dancers.  In  ev^ry  claf^ 
cfTeminacy  had  fuccceded  to  thofe  fentimt^nts  of  fublimity,  which  maintai^i 
the  majelty  of  empires.  Amid  fo  much  corruption  how  could  the  country 
be  faved  ?  It  is  not  at  Capua,  that  governments  learn  the  arduous  artbf  sup^ 
porting  or  of  acquiring  greatness.  The  corruptiop  had  extended  to  Terra 
ferma.  There  the  glory  of  wearing  a  fafhionable  coat  Was  preferred  to 
that  of  faving  the  flate.  There  men  murmured  at  every  facrifice  to  tb« 
general  good,  yetlaviQied  rewards  on  every  one  who  could  invent  a  new 
want,  a  new  pleafure,  or  revive  the  excitability  which  excefSi'e  enjoymenit 
had  blunted  and  exhaufled.  Perfumed  tables,  gilded  carriages,  ipliendi^ 
equipages,  mufic,  dancing, gardens, gambling,  theatres,  and  debauchery,  wer^ 
the  only  objecls  which  excited  any  interell^,  and  theie  excited  it  toiurqi'^ 
Thus  it  was  that  Rome,  during  her  decline,. degenerate  Rome,  forgeitit^ 
JiejT  ancient  virtue,  frequented  the  circus  to  (ee  comliats  of  wild  beafis,  ano^ 
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Ihe*  remembrance  of  all  that  is  great  and  generous  being  obfcared,  th^ 
priocipies  of  her  national  independence  paffed  away;  thofe  of  good 
morals  aud  the  national  manners  fell  into  a  total  diirolution.  Meanwhile  the 
moment  was  fail  approaching,  when  the  French  were  about  to  ailonifti  the 
world  with  the  rapidity  of  their  expeditions  and  when  both  nations  and 
kings  were  to  become  their  flaves,  without  precifely  knowing  thtf  caufe  }  it 
beings  as  it  were,  eilabliihed,  that  to  have  heard  their  name  fudiced  to  be 
brought  under  their  yoke. 

Let  Engliihmen  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  fay  whether 
many  of  thefe  fynfiptonns  of  approaching  diiTolucion  arc  not  perceptible 
among  themfelves !  Was  ever  difiipation  carried  to  a  greater  extent^ 
was  ever  luxury  more  predominant,  was  ever  a  negled  of  religious 
and  moral  duties  more  prevalent,  than  in  England,  at  this  moment. 
Certainly  not.  Why  then  ihould  we  expcS  that  the  fame  caufes,  will 
not  produce  the  fame  effeAs  i  The  confideration  is  one  of  a  moft 
feriotts  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  fuggeft  the  moft  alarming  reflections 
to  a  ferious  mind.  In  May  1796  Buonaparte  entered  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  decreed  its  fall. 

"  This  expedition,  which  combined  in  itfelf  all  the  calamities  that  ever 
accompanied  foreign  invasion,  was  executed  under  the  command  of  a  man 
deftined  to  efFeft  the  ruin  of  the  civilized  world,  of  a  Cor  (lean  adventurer, 
at  once  a  great  robber,  a  great  general,  and  a  great  diplomatic.  In  a. 
word,  it  was  effedled  under  Buonaparte.  When,  crowned  with  laurels, 
preceded  by  fame,  and  leading  vi6tory  in  his  train,  he  defeended  like  a  tor- 
rent from  the  Alps,  many  Italians  divided  with  him'  the  splendour  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  pride  of  its  triumphs,  The  people  of  the  Venetian  states, 
inieed,  did  not  applaud  at  the  arrival  of  this  conqueror ;  on  the  ^loutrary 
the)  blefTed  the  government  for  having  maintained  its  neutrality,  and  for 
having  firmly  preferved  the  friendship  of  the  French  republic. 

The  troops  of  Buonaparte,  on  their  firfl  appearance  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  showed  every  fign  of  military  infubordination  and  of  perfonal 
wretchednefs.  No  military  law,  no-  difcipline>  no  authority  of  superior 
officers,  either  guided  or  re/lrained  this  horde  of  barbarians.  An  unma* 
tiageable  band  of  robbers,  of  terrorists  expelled  from  France,  formed  the 
ttjafs  of  privates;  the  officers  confifted  of  the  refufe  of  every  civil  occupa- 
tion. This  army,  if  army  it  might  be  called,  exhibited  the  hefoifm  of 
defpair,  and  the  valour  of  favages,  during  their  marches,  in  their  military 
evolutions,  in  battle,  and  in  their  encampments.  In  all  things  was  seen 
that  dilbrder,  which  reigns  amid  a  camp  of  Tartars.  The  major  part  df 
the  infantry  had  weapons  of  all  makes  and  fizes,  some  had  no  arms  what- 
ever, others  merely  clubs  and  fticks ;  all  were  drefled  in  rags,  deftitute  of 
fcoes,  having  fuch  miferable  cloathing,  and  bodies  fo  naked,  that  they  re- 
fcmbled  a  troop  of  vagabonds,  fit  only  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  df 
the  Ibcial  edifice.  The  mere  view  01  them  would  have  lea  a  fpeftator  to 
exclaim,  that  they  were  come  to  plunder  the  riches  of  Italy.  Yet 
this  idea,  fo  fim pie  and  fo  natural,  occurred  to  no  man.  They  were 
generally  received  with  loudly  reiterated  cries  of  approbation,  as  friends 
and  benefactors,  tvho,  through  mere  philanthropy,  had  come  from 
the  farthest  boundaries  of  France,  and,  in  the  mid/t  of  fnow  and  rain, 
ol  winds,  and  fcorching  heals,  and  perils  of  every  kind,  had  eroded  tlije 
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Alps,  to  commanicalc  their  happinefs  and  their  riches  to  their  brother 
of  Italy,** 

Here,  as  in  every  other  country  which  he  had  over-run,  Buonaparte 
promi fed  protedion  to  perfons  and  property  ;  and  refpedl:  for  all  cxift- 
ing  inftitutions  ;  but  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  though  Venice  was  the 
friend  of  France,  and  a  neutral  power,  he  violated  every  promife  whicU 
be  made,  treated  it  as  a  hoilile  country,  fpiead  death  and  defolation 
:tround  him,  iignalized  his  prowefs  by  cruelty  and  oppreflSon^  and, 
with  the  deteftable  bafenefs  of  a  little  mind,  had  recourfeto  fal(boo4 
and  to  fraud,  and  conttantly  added  infult  to  injury.  To  note  every 
^£\  of  this  defcription,  to  indicate  the  various  means  which  he  purfued 
ill  accompli(hins  his  tafk  of  de(lru£tion,  it  would  be  necefTary  to 
tranfcribc  every  page  of  the  book  before  us.  The  following  brief 
fummary  of  his  proceedings,  however,  we  (hall  extrad,  in  order  to 
(hew  our  countrymen  what,  in  the  event  of  a  fuccefsful  invafion,  they 
would  have  to  exped  from  this  monfter  of  iniquity. 

**  Placed  by  Providence  in  a  land  of  fertility  and  riches,  the  Venetianii 
were  ftarving  amid  plenty,  and,  though  ftill  potTetred  of  arms,  were  fuflfer- 
ing  the  moft  glaring  injultice.  Harralfed  with  rapine,  conflagrations,  de- 
vadfeitions,  inlults,  and  depredations  of  every  kind,  they  bore  all,  as  tln>ugn 
they  had  been  infenfible  to  injury.  Opprefled  in  time  of  a6lual  warfare, 
tbey  were  opjjfefTcd  even  during  the  intervals  of  repofe,  which  fucceeded 
thofe  military  turmoils.  At  Montagnana  the  French  expofed  the  territory 
to.plunder ;  at  Pefcantina  they  difperfed  and  Tank  the  boats;  they  firft  oc- 
cupied, and  then  demoliflied,  the  Rocca  d'Anfo.  At  Badia  they  let  fire  to 
a  woi  k,  whidh  defended  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  inundations  of 
the  Adige,  All  the  provident  repairs  on  the  banks  of  that  river  were  over- 
thrown by  am  infenfate  fpirit  of  gratuitous  deftruclion.  Along,  and  on 
either  fide,  the  Lezini  mountains,  cottages,  houfes,  and  churches,  were 
sacked.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  an  infinite  number  of  families  were 
defpoiled  of  their  whole  property,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  compelled 
to  wander  over  the  fafie  of  the  earth,  to  fave  a  life,  which  they.no  longef 
knew  how  to  fupport.  But  I  will  not  depress  my  readers  with  the  melan- 
choly catalogue  of  mifdeeds  which  marked  the  traces  of  the  French  army. 
I  will  not  delcribe  the  fate  of  the  village  of  NilTar,  which  was  facked  wi^ 
fuch  favage  ferocity,  that  a  father  of  a  family,  unable  to  furvive  hts  domestic 
ruin  and  that  of  his  native  village,  precipitated  himfelffrom  a  window  and 
.  periflied.  Neither  will  I  repeat  the  horrid  menaces  of  death,  which  spread 
lo  much  terror  at  Caftellaro,  nor  the  laft  expiring  groans  of  the  wives  and 
daugliters  who  periQied  in  the  arms  of  their  ferocious  defpoilers..  I  will  draw 
afj^nereal  veil  over  the  unhappy  D'Efle,  who,  endeavouring  to  fave  his  wife 
from  military  licentioufnefs,  was  bjifely  and  inhumanly  murdered,  while  his 
di drafted  partner,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  raifing  her  hands  toward  heaven, 
continued  kneeling  befide  the  corpfe  of  l]er  beloved^  hulb'and,  till  ftie  ejj- 
pired,  being  thcp  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;  and  the  fame  tomb  received 
three  viclims'^imolated  with  a  finglebJow.  Nor  will  I  defcribe  the  two 
brothers,  who,  at  Castelnuovo,  were  with  bayonets  nailed  to  the  waHs,  and 
died  amid  the  flames  of  their  own  dwelling.  My  heart  revolts  at  enumerat- 
ing fo  many  horrors.  Yet  the  diredlory  were  infenfible  fpedalors  of  thefe 
tragi^  events.    Tlie,  cries,  the  bloody  the  palpitating  roembers*of  thefe  un- 
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fi)rtunates  In  the  agonies  of  death,  could  not  foften  their  obdurate  hearts. 
No,  on  the  contrary  their  iron  hand  weighed  but  more  and  more  heavily 
on  the  Venetian  provinces. 
£  "  Every  day,  every  hour,  a  thoufand  oppreffions  were  committed  by 
,  their  orders,  ai:  derogatory  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  republic,  all  tending 
to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  government,  and  tunifh  the  glory  of  the  Ve- 
netian name.  The  Adriatic  was  full  of  privateers,  which,  under  the  trh- 
coloured  flag,  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  Venetian  lhip«,  and  dried 
up  all  the  tprinjgs  of  national  profperity.  Public  and  private  correlpondence 
*  were  violated,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  empire  laid  open  to  Buonaparte.  The 
national  intlgnia  were  every  where  treated  with  contempt,  and  torn  in 
pieces.  The  Venetian  territory  became  the  theatre  of  war,  or  rather  of 
every  crime.  To  this  torrent  of  outrages  aad  of  injuries,  the  caufes,  that 
led  the  way,  were  the  defenceless  fiate  of  the  provinces,  and  the  neutrality 
decreed  by  the  fenate.  Aware  of  the  impotence  of  the  Venetians,  the 
French  made  a  crime  of  their  fecret  abhorrence  for  theit  invaders,  and 
harrafled  them  without  ceafing,  in  order  to  inftigate  them  to  revenge, 
whereby  to  have  a  pretext  for  breaking  with  the  govemment,  declaring 
War  againft  them,  and  linking  them  for  ever  in  the  revolutionary  abyfs." 

It  fcould  be  Remembered,  that  Venice  was  a  neutral  country,  at 
peace  with  France  at  this  time.  Reduced  to  this  dreadful  iituation^ 
in  a  great  mcafure,  by  their  own  weakriefs,  and  threatened  with  im- 
mediate deftrudion,  the  Venetians  were  ftill  mad  enough  tp  rejeft 
the  proffered  friendftiip  and  alliance  of  Ruifia,  left,  forfooth,  it  (hould 

5 ive  offence  to  the  French  !  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  afcribe  fuch 
readful  infatuation  to  any  thing  but  the  interpofition  of  Providence ! 
While  Buonaparte  was  exerciung  fupreme  power  in  the  Venetian 
ftates,  and  fpreading  the  revolutionary  fire  around  him,  the  Venetian 
ambaffador  at  Paris  was  cajoled  by  the  Dircdlory  with  promifes  of  pro- 
teftion.  One  of  their  notable  exploits,  which  cannot  be  characlerized, 
in  the  Englifh  language,  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  fwindling,  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  An  intriguer  came  one  day  to  the  ambaffador  Querini,  and  communi- 
^  cated,  that  two  of  the  diredtorsoppofcd  the  revolution  of  Venice ;  that  two 
others  fupported  it;  that  Barras  was  as  yet  undecided  ^  and  that,  if  a  liberal 
reward  were  given  to  him,  the  balance  would  be  turned  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  the  republic.  Querini  replied,  that,  whenever  the  revolted 
provinces  (hould  be  reftored  to  the  Venetian  government,  they  would  agree 
to  make  the  required  facriiice.  The  agent  departed,  and  foon  after  brought 
the  ambaflador  an  anfwer,  that,  a  confiderable  prefent  being  firft  given, 
the  requifite  inftrudions  would  be  fent  to  Buonaparte.  A  thoufand  (hanie-  , 
ful  quibbles  fucceeded  this  fpecies  of  arrangement,  till,  after  various  ftiifts 
and  changes,  Barras  fent  an  authentic  declaration  under  the  fea)  of  the 
diredory,  affuring  Querini^  that  inftru6lions  had  been  fent  to  Buonaparte  in 
conformity  to  all  he  had  requefted.  In  confideratiort  of  this  favour,  it  was 
<«peded  he  (hould  give  notes  for  700,000  livres  tournois  payable  in  thirty 
^ys.  To  this  he  confented,  and  the  Venetian  government  afterwards  ap- 
proved it.  '  The  contract,  however,  was  never  per  formed  ;k  but,  oti  the  con- 
trary, an  order  of  the  executive  directory  compelled  the  ambaffador  fud- 
^nly  to  depart  from  France.  He  returned  home ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
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republic,  thefe  notes  were  prefentcd  to  him  for  payment  cot  oF  his  pri^sls 
fortune.  This  he  refufed,  the  conditions  not  having  been  fulfilled,  on  which 
they  were  given.  The  bufinefs  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  dropped,  when,  on 
the  3d  of  December  1797,  he  was  I'uddenly  aneded,  and,  by  command  oF 
the  directory,  (ent  to  the  calileof  Milan;  from  whence,  toward  the  end  of 
March,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  Paris;  but  fortunately,, 
on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  contrived  to  efcape,  and  thus  evaded  the  un** 
juft  demand.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  have  only  given  a  fuccinct  account  of 
this  affair.  Thofe,  who  wiQi  to  be  more  fully  informed,  may  refer  to  Ihe 
Kaccolta  cronologica  dei  document!  relativi  alia  caduta  della  repubblica 
(Veneta). 

Having  revolutionized  mod  of  the  frontier  towns,  Buonaparte  fent 
his  favourite  aJTaiiin,  General  Augereau,  to  Verona  for  the  fame  pur« 
pofe.  Three  of  the  moft  refpcflable  inhabitants  went  forth  to  de- 
precate his  vengeance,  and  to  treat  for  the  fafety  of  their  city  ;  but,  mi 
violation  of  all  the  law^  of  nations  and  of  civilized  fociety,  this  ru(^ 
fian  arrefted  the  deputies,  and  iniifted  that  the  place  (hould  furrenderaC 
difcretion.  .  It  was  accordingly  fo  furrendered,  after  a  folemn  promHe 
had  been  obtained  for  the  fecurity  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  B«it  what  faith  can  be  repofed  in  the  promifes  of  TtbtU 
and  regicides.  The  place  was  plundered,  even  the  public  repofltory 
for  the  pledges  of  the  poor  was  razed,  and  all  their  eftcd^s  confif- 
cated :  in  fhort  this  military  banditti  a£lcd,  in  ail  Fefpe£ls,  Jiie  them' 
/elves. 

"  The  heads  of  the  guilty  shall falU  had  the  ferocious  Augereau  declared  »rt 
a  public  proclamation.  This  obfcure  indication  of  half  uttered  menaces 
had  frozfen  the  blood  in  every  bofom.  T^he  thunderbolt  was  only  to  ftrikc 
a  few,  but  the  terror  that  preceded  it  fell  on  all.  Notwithftanding,  after 
tr.uch  prayer,  entreaty,  and  exertion,  many  of  the  prifoners  were  reflbred 
to  liberty,  though  they  expeded  only  to  quit  their  prifons  to  be  led  to  exe- 
cution. This  evciiu  had  induced  the  Veroneie  to  flatter  themselves  that  no 
citizen  would  lole  his  life,  although  three  yet  remained  in  the  hands  o^  the 
enemy,  and  althougli  their  proofs  of  innocence  were  fuch  as  t  t  afford  every 
hope.  Yet,  knowing  them  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  faithlefs  foe,  fomc 
atixiety  ftill  prevailed :  in  fa6l  they  \Vere  already  dcitUned  to  a  (cene  of  hor- 
ror, which  it  is  painful  to  relate. 
■  "  Emill  was  detained  in  a  (•aftle  an  illunrlous  hoftage,  on  the  inviolable 
faith  of  a  treaty,  and  therefore  proleded  by  the  a?gis  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions; Veri^a,  by  the  facred  characler  of  nmbaifador;  and  the  third,  John 
Baptift  Malenjsa,  aUiired  of  his  fecurity  by  the  folema  promife  of  tiie  con- 
queror. The  council  of  war  was  already  ailepnbled,  they  had  already  ex- 
amined thefe  intended  vidlims,  whole  innocence  was  undeniably  evident  to 
tiieir  inexorable  judges.  , 

"  After  hearin^u  them,  forgetting,  that  Verita  had  with  pious  haftc 
brought  to  Kihuaine  his  two  nephews,  by  him  defended  amid  the  perilous 
ronfllcls  at  Verona ;  forgetting,  that  Emili  had  many  times,  and  at  great 
«  expen!e,  colle^ed  and  removed  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle, 
where  their,  inhuman  brethren  left  them  to  languith  on  the  naked  earth  in 
the  lafl  agonies  of  death;  forgetting,  that  all  thp*e  had  lavilhed  on  the 
French  troops,  and  even  upon  thefe  their  very  judges^  a^s  of  the  moft  H- 
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fceral  munificence,  abufing  an  incompetent  article  of  the  French  conftitu- 
lion,  trampling  under  foot  all  laws  divine  and  human,  violating  all  the 
rights  of  hofpitality/and  rendering  juftice  hcrrdf  an  accomplice  of  criipes^ 
they  pronounced  againft  them  fentence  of  death. 

"  In  the  dead  of  a  flormy  and  tumultuous  night,  the  rumour  of  this  mf  • 
lancholy  intelligence  was  ibarcely  fpread,  when  the  relations  of  the  con- 
demned, their  friends,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants,  refolved  by  all  poBtble 
means  to  prevent  their  execution.  To  have  beheld  the  ardent  iuteiell  and 
attachment  which  every  one  demon ftra ted,  it  leemed  as  though  it  were  not 
three  citizens  of  a  town,  but  three  children  of  a  fingle  iamily,  that  ex- 
cited this  univerfal  anxiety  and  ferment.  I  will  not  attempt  to  pourtray  all 
the  affliding  fcenes  of  that  awful  ni^ht :  I  will  not  detail,  with  how  much 
generofity  the  elder  Emili  lavifhed  his  wealth  for  the  lafety  of  his  brother : 
I  will  not  delcribe,  with  how  much  angui(h  the  afflicted  confort  of  the  un- 
forfanate  Veriti,  together  with  her  fleiblate  and  weeping  children,  threw; 
herfelf  at.tke  feet  of  the  French  commander;  or  with  what  effufion  of 
grief,  fupplicating  in  the  name  of  "God,  (he  offered  her  fortunes  and  her 
blood  to  fave  the  life  of  her  hulband;  but  all  in  vain.  The  decree  wai 
confirmed  aga»n(i  them  all.  '  , 

"  On  the  morrow  they  defcended  from  the  caftle  for  the  lad  time,  and  for 
what  crime?  For  defending  their  country.  Their  blood  will  be  upon  the 
heads  of  their  airatfins.  They  were  furrounded  hy  arms;  a  muffled  drum 
preceded  them.  Wholly  ignorant  of  theff  doom,  they  marched  with  a  firm  , 
Hep  between  the  guards,  little  expecting  the  approaching  event,  when  a 
fecretary  at  war  flopped  them,  and  read  the  lenience  of  death.  Equally 
prepared  to  pafs  from  chains  to  liberty,  or  from  flavery  to  the  tomb,  they 
pnrfued  their  way  with  the  fame  boldnefs  as  before,  and,  inthemiddof 
general  confternatioh,  approached  with  intrepidity  the  place  of  execution. 
Such  is  the  power  of  a  confcioufnefs  of  right,  and  of  an  ardent  love  of  our 
country.  , 

*'  In  the  tnoft  barbarous  regions,  when  vidtims  are  required  by  indifpen- 
fiblcBeceffity,  ^Ihofe  who  are  defiined  to  immolate  them  ofler  every  allevia- 
tion o^  their  hard  fate.  The  French  denied  thefe  martyrs  of  virtue  the  rc- 
ligioi\s  con iblat ions  fo  neceffary  to  all  men  in  the  laft  moments  of  departing 
life.  £vea  with  this  ad  of  impious  barbarity  they  were  not  dejected^:  their 
innocence  was  regi/lered  in  heaven,  and  in  heayem^n  eternal  crown  was 
prepared  to  reward  it. 

"  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution ;  the  guards  halted. 
The  military  pomp  with  which  they  were  furrounded,  the  (ight  of  the  cart 
that  was  to  receive  their  bodies,  the  pallid  horror  of  the  furrounding.  Ipec- 
tators,  every  thing  informed  them  that  their  lafl  hour  was  come:  when; 
feizing  each  other's  hanii,  they  communed  in  a  few  interefting  words,  but 
which  with  them  were  loft  for  ever.  .       ' 

"  Almoft  the  fame  inflant  faw  theni  bend  their  brows  to  receive  the  fa- 
tal fillet,  kneel,  and  fall,  pierced  with  innumerable  balls.  '  All  Verona  \Va* 
.filled  will)  lamentations  and  with  anguilh,  which  overwhelmed  it  like  a  deep 
and  perpetual  darknefs.  O  ye,  whom  the  fithe  of  death,  by  robbing  you 
of  the  objects  deareft  to  your  hearts,  ha«  condemned  to  uncealirtg  grief, 
^^^  can  f  not  fpread  over  your  affiiciions  that  peace,  which  the  hand  of 
*iniecan  f'carcely  beflow  ?  OpprefTed  with  the  deepeft  forrow,  I  am  com- 
pelled tp  biiry  roy  own  grief  in  lilence.**" 

O  %  Whon 
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When  Buonaparte  was  at  Gratz,  the  Venetian  Senate  teColvti  to 
make  one  mbce  attempt  to  divert  him  from  hU  manifeft  defign  of /ub- 
vernng  the  governrnent,  and  deftrbying  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fent  deputies  to.  him,  whom  he  an* 
fwercd,  in  the  following  terms,  uttered  in  an  affeded  rage. 

**  Well,  are  the  priToners  at  Said  (rebels)  liberated,  and  all  thofe  who 
have  been  confined  for  political  principles  fince  I  entered  Italy  ?  If  they 
are  not,  I  will  take  care  to  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  the  Piorobi  prifon* 
I  will  have  no  more  inquisitions  f  I  will  no  longer  fuSer  that  barbarous  inHi- 
tution  of  ancient  times.  Opinions  mud  be  free,  and  I  will  have  every  iran, 
that  is  detained  for  his  opinions,  liberated.  I  will  no  longer  have  a  fenate. 
The  great  men  of  the  provinces,  who  are  confidered  as  (laves,  mufl;  have  a 

fhaie  in  the  government You,  you  Venetians,  have  caufed  my 

foldiers  to  be  affaflinated  in  Venice,  and  in  Terra  ferma.  Only  becaule 
they  are  abhorred  by  the  patricians,  do  the  people  hate,  perfecute,  and 
maffacre  them,  I  will  revenge  thefe  injuries ;  I  will  be  an  Attila  to  tb« 
Venetian  ilate.     I  might  have  made  my felf  mader  of  Vienna ;  Ihavere- 

.  nounced  that  object,  and  have  made  peace,  to  come  and  chaftize  you.  If 
all  thofe  who  have  offended  the  French  are  not  feverely  punifhed;  if  the 
£ngli(h  miniiler  is  not  fent  away,  and  all  the  properly  belonging  to  that  na« 

.  tion  delivered  to  me;  if  the  people  are  not  di farmed,  and  ali  the  prifoners 
liberated ;  if  Venice  do  not  decide  between  Buonaparte  and  Pitt^  I  will 
declare  war  againfl  you.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  your  imbecil  government 
was  compelled  to  abandon  its  ftates,  oecaufe  it  could  not  prevent  the  entry 
of  the  belligerent  troops ;  and  I  know,  it  has  not  even  fufEcient  ilrength  to 

retrain  the  people.     I  will  difarm  them  in  fpite  of  you When  the 

Archduke  Charles  flood  oppofed  to  me  in  Gorifz,  1  ofiered  Pefaro  the  al- 
liance of  France,  and  her  mediation  for  the  refloration  of  the  revolted  ci- 
ties, fiecaufe  he  relied  on  being  able  to  keep  the  infurgent  peafants  in 
arms,  and  to  cut  off  my  retreat,  in  cafe  I  fhould  be  compelled  to  it,  he  re- 
fufed  both.  If  you  would  now  a(k  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I  refufe  to 
grant  them.  I  will  have  with  you  no  alliance,  no  accommodations,  no 
conventions.  There  is  no  longer  a  vvay  to  overreach  me,  as  you  are  en- 
deavouring by  thid  miflion.  The  blood  of  Frenchmen  cries  for  vengeance, 
and  fliall  have  it.  I  will  hear  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  feek.  I  have 
eighty  thoufand  combatants,  twenty  gun-boats,  and  it  is  I,  that  will  give 
law.     If  you  have  ovXyfiryets  to  oflfer  me,  you  may  depart." 

And  this  is  the  man  whom  the  peq>le  of  France  have  receive4  as 
their  Emperor^  and  whom  the  princes  of  the  Continent  have  re- 
ceived as  their  equal.  ^ 

A  French  armed  {hip  having  entered  the  Venetian  port  of  Lido, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  promifes  of  the 
French  commander,  the  Venetian  commandant  fired  at  her  and  kil« 
.  led  her  captain,  one  Laugier;  upon  which  the  fenate  fent  an  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  to  Puonaparte,  calling  upon  him  to  difavow  the 
condu£l  of  Laugier.     Buonaparte  returned  the  following  anfwer  : 

'*  I  have  read,  gentlemen,  with  indignation,  the  letter  you  have  written 
me  relative  to  the  affaflination  of  Laugier.  You  haVe  aggravated  the  atro* 
city  of  this  event,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  nations^  by  a  tiflue  of  lies, 

which 
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which  your  fenate  has  fabricated  to  endeavour  to  jaftify  itfelf.  I  cannot  re* 
ceive  you,  gentlemen,  you  and  your  fenate  being  flained  with  the  blood  of 
Frenchraen.  When  you  have  delivered  into  my  hands  the  (high)  admiral 
who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  the  commandant  of  the  tower,  and  the  inqui- 
fitors  of  ftale,  vvho  diredt  the  police  of  Venice,  I  wiU  lillen  to  your  juliifi- 
cation.     You  may  immediately  evacuate  the  Continent. 

"  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  if  the  courier,  that  has  arrived,  concerns  the 
fate  of  Laugier,  you  may  prefent  yourfelves  to  me. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte.**  « 

Qur  limits  forbid  us  to  extend  our  extracts,  already  too  copious, 
from  a  book,  which  we  earneftly  recommend  to  the  attentive  perufal 
of  the  public  at  large ;  to  whom  it  is  particularly  interefting,  at  4 
period  when  they  are  themfelves  threatened  with  the  fame  fate,  which 
Venice  was  deftined  to  experience.  It  is  well  known  that  the  feeble 
government  of  Venice  abdicated  thefovereignty,  fubfcrfbed  their  own 
degradation,  and  proclaimed  the  revolution  of  their  country.  But  it 
IS  not  fo  well  known,  that  the  people  at  whofe  requeft,  and  for  whofe 
ifltereft,  this  revolution  was  declared  to  have  been  atchieved,  exprefTed 
their  indignation  on  the  occafion,  flew  to  arms,  and,  could  they  have 
found  a  leader,  would  have  reftored  their  government  or  periUied  in 
the  attempt.  The.  dtffcfiption  of  this  extraordinary  infurrediion,  in 
the  25th  and  26th  chapters,  is  highly  ipterefting.  \ 

Venice  was,  of  courfe,  completely  ftripped  by  the  French  of  every 
article  of  value,  that  was  m.  ve^ble ;  and  what  they  could  not  carry 
away  they  malicioufly  fpoiled,  fo  that  '^nothing  but  the  walls  rer 
mained  uninjured.'^ 

"  Property  being  thus  violated,  perfons  were  not  refpe£!ed«  ,,  Abufes  of 
force  were  every  where  exercifed  with  the  moft  cruel  excelFes.  <  By  trea^ 
chery,  violence,  blow's,  murders,  the  inhabitants  were  daily  harafl^d,  and 
daily  treated  with  that  mercilefs  au/lerity,  with  which  the  Spartans  trampled 
upon  the  Helots.  A  moA  fevere  command  tore  from  the  arms  of  defolate 
mothers  their  unwilling  children,  to  expofe  them  to  all  the  toils  and  dan* 
gers  of  foreign  warfare.  Another  fevere  command  robbed  every ihabitation 
of  its  arms,  amid  ufelefs  and  frequently  deflruftive  refinances,  thus  leaving 
the  citizens  unable  to  defend  their  private  rights,  and  compelled  to  bend  to 
Ihe  willof  a  conqueror,  who  was  announcing  in  clamorous  notifications  the 
mofl  ample  liberty,  though  at  the  fame  moment  infliding  ferV^ile  obedience 
with  drawn  fwords. 

"At  length  the  directory,  after  having  corrupted  and  facked  the  pro* 
vinces  of  ^the  republic,  delivered  them  into  a  foreign  hand,  only  leaving 
the  Venetians  the  bitter  remembrance  of  thofe  who  had  betrayed  them,  and 
their  native  foil  to  inundate  with  their  tears:  yes,  their  foil !  For  even  the 
documents  of  the  crimes  of  the  French,  with  wl^ich  the  former  might  at 
lead  have  one  day  (hamed  them,  were  carried  away/' 

The  interefting  nature  of  this  publication,  and  its  ftrong  claims  to 
particular  attention  at  this  time,  have  led  us,  in  our  account  of  it,  to 
tranfgrefs  our  ufual  bounds.  But  the  motive  muft  ferve  as  our  excufe 
with  our  readers.    It  only  remains  to  add,  tjiat  the  tranflator  4ias  per-- 
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formed  his  taflc  with  confiderable  ability,  and  that  the  work  appears  te 
great  advantage  in  an  Engliih  drefs. 


POLITICS. 


A  Defence  of  the  Slave  Irade.     On  the  Grounds  ^Humanity,  Policy,  eUnd  JuHtcem 

8vo.     Pp.94..     2s.  6d.     Highlc)'.     1804. 

THE  author  enters  into  a  very  able  and  humorous  difcuflion  of  this  long 
agitati^d  queltion,  on  each  of  the  three  grounds  (pecified  in  the  title 
page.  He  'does  ample  juitice  to  the  motives  of  tliofe  who  are  friendly  to  • 
the  abolition,  but  he  denies  the  facts  on  which  they  profefs  to  found  their  ' 
conduct,  and,  in  a  leries  of  well-con  nested  and  very  forcible  arguments^ 
endeavours,  and  (ucceisfully,  we  think,  to  confute  their  allertions,  and  to 
prove  that  humanity,  judice,  and  policy,  combine  comparatively  to  pro- 
icribe  a  continuance  of  the  trade.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even 
a  (ketch  of  this  mafterly  defence,  which  is.  written  with  no  lefs  temper  than 
ability;  but  we  earneftly  recommend  an  attentive  perufa!  of  it  to  fevery  niah 
■who  is  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  upon  a  qiieftion  of  very  ferious  import* 
.  ance  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  conHdered.  ' 

Letters  on  tJie  Jmjtortmnee  of  the  fresent  fVar,     By  Allan  Macleod.     Letter  I. 
Pp.  22.     Letter  II.  Pp.  32.     Is.  each.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1804* 

MR.  Macleod  enters  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  motives  and  obje£ls  of  ihe 
prefent  war,  in  order  to  prove  its  jullice  and  neceflity.     In  the  courfe  of 
this  difcuflion  he  dwells,  with  more  energy  than  eloquence,  indeed,  on  the 
atrocious  deiigns  of  the  Corfican  tyrant,  and  on  the  excellence  of  the  Bri-  ' 
tiQi  conflitution.     On  thefe  fubjeds  his  cfonceptions  are  jud,  and  his  notions 
liberal ;  and  his  attempt  is>  in  every  relpe^l,  praife-worthy,    ^ 
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Th€  Thtspiad;  a  Poem  :  dedicated  to  Richard  Brinsky  Shetidan,  Esq,  Af.  P.  tdc^, 
In  answer  to  the  Author  ^  Six  Familiar  E/iistles,  addressed  to  Frederick  jfones^ 
Esq.  Patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  (^c.  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Irish  Stage,  4to.  Pp.36.  2s. 6d.  Huift,  London;  Porter,  Dublin.  1804* 

TO  this  poem,  as  it  is  tailed,  is  prefixed  an  adulatory  dedication  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  whom  the  author  appears  to  confider  as  the  firll  of  flatel^ 
men,  and  of  dramatic  poets.  There  is  no  foible,  to  which  the  human  mind 
]s  1  abject,  which  we  can  fo  eafily  forgive,  as  that  of  national  prejudice, 
and  therefore  we  fliould  pafs  over  wholly  without  comment  this  flattery  of 
one  Irilhman  by  another,  it  it  were  not  for  the  deteftable  moral  of  the  School 
for  Scandal,  which  the  aulhor  totally  overlooks.  Of  the  juftice  of  his  ««* 
rwer,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  give  any  opinion,  as  we  are  totally  anac- 
quainied  with  the  Iriih  ftage,  and  have  never  feen  the  Six  Familiar  Efitstles, 
which  ^ave  rile  to  it. 

^   With  what  proprfety  the  author  could  invoke  the  Ihade  of  Churchill,,  of 
"ivhom  ha  truly  fays^-^ 

■     ^  «'Tby 
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**  Thy  pralfe  and  cenfure  were  impartial  (hewn. 
And  faulu  and  beauties  to  the  world  made  known^*' 

^hen  his  Thefpiad  is  folely  devoted  to  /iraise  and  beauties,  without  the 
Anallefl  censure  or  an^  notice  o^  fault s,  it  is  be)'ond  our  fimpie  Englifli  capa- 
city to  comprehend.  His  attack  on  the  fuppofed  author  of  **  the  Purfuits 
of  Literature"  for  his  "  execrable  Jtoetry'*  mult  appear  truly  curious  to  thofe 
who  have  read  that  juftJy  celebrated  work>  from  the  writer  of  fvch  line&as 
the  A>llowing. 

*'  Coyne,  with  queer  homour,  and  as  queer  a  phiz, 
JLike  Coiiins,  plays  an  admirable  quia.** — P.  17. 

.  ■"  Galindo  plays  in  Mrs.  Siddons'  line, 
i{But  why  adopt  her  melancholy  whine  ?) 
Had  (lie  been  formed  as  handfome,  fine  a  creaturq  [crzture^ 
^  Oh  then  she'd  hold  the  minor,  uji  to  nature.^' — P.  22.  ^     , 


-«< 


A  pleafing  woman,- elegantly  made. 
Looks  very  roguiOi  as  a  dailiing  blade. 
And  he  that  fuch  aTorm  wKh  fatire  twitches, 
Deferves  10  meet  a  wife  who  wears  the  breeches.**-^-?*  25. 


*'  Dowling  (liail  (ketch  thy  likenefs  at  a  hazard, 
Aad  in  (the  lobby  hang  thy  grinning  mazard." 

•-  -"  While  little  Beatty  o'er  thy  fall  (ball  (Irut, 
And  (hew  how  (ires  were  quench'd  in  Lilliput« 
Thi*  bantum-cock  thy  hen- peck'd  fate  (hall  .view. 
And  cry  exulting,  cock  a  doodle  doo  !— ^P.  ^2, 

Surely,  furely,  ^we  have,  we  have  difplayed  famples  fulficient  x)f  the  fub» 
SIme,  the  acute,  and  ihe  ibeautiful,  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  e<Ktreme 
.titneis  of  our  bard  to  be  the  Andarcbus  of  dramktic  literature,  and  to  juiHfy 
him  in  didrihutiirg,  iai^  manu,  his  cenfures,  on  fuch  inferior  poetaflers,  as 
the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature,  &c.  Left,  however,  any  farther* 
proof  fhottld  be  required  by  fome  one  of  our  more  faftidious  readers,  let 
him  take  the  ibllowing  criticifm  of  the  adlor's  and  the  poet's  merit ; 

*'  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  a61or^s  tcft — 
Whatever  is  best  Jie) form' d  is  tver  best  J' — P,  17. 

So  that  if  an  ador  cha'nce  to  play  Punch  better  than  Macbeth,  (and,  alas  t 
there  are  too  many  of  that  defcription)  Floektm  lauft  be  fuperior  to  Shakes^ 
Juare!  We  fuppofe  this  is  confidered  as  very  (bund  logic,  and  very  juft  cri- 
ticifm; nor  is  it  our  intention  to  difpute  the  point;  but  we  «annot  here 
refrain  from  expreding  our  concern  at  the  infiuenbe  which  great  name:} 
have  ever  poIfelTed  in  mideading  little  minds.  Thus  the  poetical  hon* 
fcnfe  of — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whole  life  is  in  the  right." 
•And— 

"  For  forms  o^  government  let  fools  conteft. 
That  which  is  bed  adminiftered  |s  bed ; 

fias  been  received,  withoat  examination,  as  folemn  ii»ifeand  fofaer  truth,  and 

0  4  has 
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has  not  only  been  adopted  as  fuch.  by  the  general  herd  of  mankind!,  but  has 
led  to  endlefs  imitations^  all  falhng  below  the,  originals,  even  in  ienfe  and 
in  logic- 

Pkasures  ef  Solitude,  with  other  Poems.     By  P.  L.  Courtier.     Third  Rditi&n, 
Small  8 vo.     Pp.  144-.     Plates.     6?.     Rivingtons.     1801-. 

IT  is  no  fmall  fatisfadiion  to  us  to  find  the  opinion  which  we  exprefled 
of  the  two  former  editions  of  this  inlerefting  little  volume  confirmed  by  the 

■  publip  voice.  Grateful  for  the  approbation  which  the  efFufions  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  benevolent  mufe  have  thus  experienced,  the  Bard  has  itiduf^ 
tripu.fl)  and  judicioufly  altered  and  improved  various  paflages,  principally 
in'Pp.  20,  22,  36,  50,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76  and  77,  and 
has  prefixed  to  the  prefent  edition  an  elegant  Sonnet,  from  the  able  pen  of 
that  excellent  judge  of  poetical  merit,  the  Rev.  R.  Polvvhele,  which  we 

'  (hall  extract. 

"  How  oft  thy  fong,  lov'd  bard  of  folltude ! 

Dotli  memory  whifper  to  my  charmed  ear; 
What  lime  in  itillnefs  o'er  the  palv  wood 

The  ftar  of  evening  hangs  its  circlet  clear. 
Then  as  each  village-murmur  dies  away. 

At  fi.\^xy  ilep,  a  tinkling  rill  1  hear 
Whole  echo  llumber'd  ere  the  dole  of  day. 

Then,  where  the  glow-worm  tints  the  mofly  fward. 
Far,  far  within  the  dulky  copfe  I  ftraiy ; 

Till,  ftealing  on  my  fenfe  with  fre(h  delight, 
I  lilkn  to  the  wood-lark's  mellow  lay  I 

But  not  fa  fweet  the  tinkling  flream,  lov'd  Bard ! 
-   But  not  fo  fweet  the  warbler  of  the  night. 
As  are  thy  foothing  notes,  to  win  my  fond  rcp^ardJ 
"  Manaccan.June  22,  1802.  "  R.  POLWHELE.** 

Jl^redi  an  E/iic  Foem,  in  Twenty-four  Books,  By  Jofeph  Cottle.  Second  Edi- 
tion. *2  vol.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  530.  Longman  and  Rees,  London ; 
Mills,  Briftol.     1804. 

THE  firrt  edition  of  this  poem  was  reviewed  in  one  of  our  former  vo- 
lumes, with  that  attention  which  the  labour  employed,  and  the  genius  dif^ 
played,  in  it  fo  well  deferved.  In  the  prelent  edition  various  alterations 
have  been  made  which  befpeak  a  mind  open  to  convidion,  and  anxious  to 
reward  public  favour  by  able  attempts  at  improvement.  In  a  new  preface 
Mr.  Cottle  defends  his  work,  and,  for  the  mofl  pan,  fuccefsfully,  we  think, 
againft  fome  obje^ions  which  have  been  raifed  to  it.  This  preface  contains 
aaany  fenfible,  judicious,  apd  pertinent  obfervation^. 

DIVINITY. 

ji  Strmon  fireached  as  firejiaratory  to  a  General  Fast,  m  Sunday  October  16,  1 803, 
in  the  Paiish  Church  of  St.  George,  JJanover-sguare^  By  the  Rev.  Archer 
Thompfon,  M.  A»  Le61urer  of  the  faid  Parifli,  and*  one  of  the  Evening 
Preachers- at  the  Magdalen.     §vp/  Pp.  22.     Is.     Stockdale. 

THE  obfervance  of  the  Faft-day  lafl  year,  fo  far  as  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  iioticing,  \yas,  in  general,  fucb^  as  the  awful  flate  of  the 

"^  '  fountry. 
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eountry,  and  the.  pioa»  purpofe  of  fetting  apart  a  daj  for  national  hamiliar  v 
tion    imperioally  demanded.      It   exhibited"  tfie   folemn    ipeclacle  of  ai^ 
un  ted  aiul  Chrillian  people,  bowing  in  penitence  and  prayer  before  the 
offendu'd  Majcity  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  deprecating  his  judgments^  andim- 

I^lonng  his  proteclion.  To  th'S  pleaiing  prerage,>as  we  are  willing  to  be- 
ieve  it.  of  a  (erious  Tenle  of  our  danger  and  our  di^ty,  at  this  moft  mo- 
mentous cTifis,  we  rtjoice  to  bear  teltinjony  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the 
parochial  cie  gy ;  w^hich,  in  numerous  irtlances,  that  came  within  our ' 
own  obiervation,  contributed,  in  no  fipall  mea  ure,  to  promote  the  proper 
regard  that  was  (liewn  to  the  day.  It  is  with  peculiar  (atisfaciion  that  we 
have  per u led  a  difcourfe  of  very  confiderable  me^^  preached  by  the  Rev. 
author,  preparatory  to  that  day  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  admirably  adapted 
to  priepare  the  minds  of  the  audience,  before  which  it  was  delivered,  for 
the  diicharge  of  the  duties  of  a  day  of  public  fatting  and  prayer. 

We  took,  occafion,  in  a  former  *  number  of  our  Review,  tp  fpeak  of 

Mr.  Thompson   with  the  commendation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  he  h 

juitly  merits  a^  a  preacher,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  his  difcharge  of  his 

bounden   duty  as  a  clergyman,  againfl  the  cavils  of  a  refpedable  writer, 

who,  in  this  inltance,  departed  from  his  u^ual  candour  and  good  manners: 

bat  we  never  before,  fince  the  commencement  of  our  literary  labours,  have 

had  an  opportunity  of  exprelfing  our  approbation  of  Mr.  Thomfson'* 

merit  as  an  author.  -    , 

Much  as  a  fennon  mud  frequently  depend  for  its  actreptance  and  cb»- 

ra6lejr  on  the  eloquence  and  earnednefs  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as  oa 

other  accidental  circumitances,  that  combined  to  affe6t  the  audience,  and 

imprefs   their  minds  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  thb  compoiition,  aiid 

which  cannot  accompany  the  difpaflionate  perufal  of  the  lame  difcourfe^ 

when  fubmitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  reader  in  the  retirement 

of  the  clofet ;  we  venture,  neverthelels,  to   affirm,  that   Mr.  T:HOMPSOif 

will  forfeit  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  the  delivery  of  this 

excellent  difcourie,  by  committing  it  to  the  prefs :  and,  if  our  approbation 

can  (lamp  on  it  any  credit,  or  give  currency  to  its  circulation,  he  will  have 

the  fatisfaclion  of  extending  its  utility,  by  fuffering  it  to  go  forth  into  the 

world 

Taking  his  text  from  Pfalm  xcvii.  J.  thfe  animated  preacher  divides  his 
difcourie  into  two  ditlindl  propofitions;  viz.  1.  That  the  Lot d  is  king ;  and, 
2.  That  his  government  of  the  world  is  a  ground  of  universal  joy.  The  truth  of 
thefe  propofitions  he  feparately  confiders.  Under  the  til  head,  he  diiiin- 
gttifties  the  divine  government,  as  it  eminently  difplays  itfelf  in  the  crea- 
tion and  prefervation  of  the  world,  the  fuperin tendance  of  humari  affairs, 
the  concerns  of  kingdoms,  and  the  moral  condu6l  of  mankind.  Thefe  ge- 
neral remarks  are  confirmed,  s^ry  properly,  by  an  induction  of  particulars; 
6om  which  is  deduced  their  pradicaj  application.  Under  the  2d  head,  the 
pious  orator,  adverting  to  the  truths  which  Re  had  before  eflablithed,  pro« 
ceeds  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  perfuafion  of  their  certainty  tend  to 
influence  the  condudt,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind;  obferving, 
with  equal  piety  and  judgment,  Ihe  numerous  and  almoil  exclufive  caufes 
for  which  we  of  this  nation,  as  Britons  and  Christians,  ought  to  exprels  our 
>?arme(l'and  mofl  affedlionate  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.     Here  the  im* 


*  See  Akti-Jacouin  Ri|TX«w^  Vol.  XIV.  P. 75, 
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paflioned  preacher  enforces^  with  fingular  faccefii,  (he  indirpenfable  duties 
*>A  national  reiiormation  and  gratitude  towards  our  great  Benefadlor  and  Pre« 
ferver;  duties,  which,  although  at  all  times  moft  (alutar^  and  feafonable  to 
be  inculcated  b^  the  Chriftian  minifter,  are,  if  ever,  more  eJpecially  to  be 
urged  with  earneltneis,  at  a  crifis  like  the  prcfent,  when,  after 'everv  pof* 
liblc  preparation  which  the  prudence  or  foreiight  of  the  moll  enligKtened 
ilatefman,  or  the  bravery  of  the  moft  experienced  foldier  can  make,  to  nneet 
_  the  unexampled  difficulties  which  we  may  fo  foon  be  called  to  encounter  5 
our  whole  confidence  muft  be  repofed,  not  on  the  frail  arm  of  mortal  manj 
but  on  the  almighty  arm  of  heaven. 

*•  If  ever  (obfervcs  the  preacher)  "  there  was  a  moment,  when  the 
heart  rouU  be  ready  to  pour  out  itfelf  in  prater  to  the  •  God  of  its  life  ;* 
if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  we  are  reminded,  by  the  exigency  of  our 
Situation,  to/*/  all  our  trust  in  the  Lord  our  iifig,  it  is  furely  this  prefenl 
lime;  this  prefent  moment.  We  have  talked  heretofore  of  ^he  hardfnip* 
of  war;  of  the  facrifices  we  have  been  called  on  to  make  in  our  fortunes 
and  our  comforts ;  but  of  the  horrors  of  war  we  have  known  almod  no* 
thing :  our  country  has  not  been  ravaged  by  the  foe,  our  ihores  flained 
with  blood,  nor  our  friends  and  our  parents,  our  wive^  and  our  children, 
driven  from  their  Ijabitations;  now  all  that  is' dear  to  us  is  put  to  the  extremest 
katard,  and  our  very  existence  as  a  people  is  at  stake.** 

We  regret  that  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  in  tlie  re» 
view  of  tingle  fefmons,  and  the  attention  due  from  us  to  other  difcourfes, 
that  have  been  publifiie3  on  (imiiar  occaiion«$,  preclude  us  from  extendin^r 
our  remarks,  or  making  tiirther  extrads  from  a  difcourfe,  which  has  af- 
forded us  (b  much  fatisiaclion  ;  and  which  we  recommend  to  our  readers, 
as  mod  appropriate  to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  preached ;  as  contain- 
ing many  inteteiling  and  juft  reflexions,  well  conoefled  and  welL  ar* 
Ranged  ;  conveyed  in  a  pleating  and  popular  fiyle ;  and  receding  equal  ho* 
Doar  on  the  head  and  heart  of  tiie  worthy  writer. 

Tlte  Turpitude  of  Treason.     A  Sermon  preached  on  th^  Occasion  of  his  Majest/$ 
hapjy  Deliverance  from  the  flagitious  Designs  which,  through   God's  Goodness^ 
,  were  lately  averted  fy  the  Discovety  and  Punishment  rf  the  Traitor  and  his  Ac* 
complices.     8vo.     rp.  30.     Rivingtons.     1803. 

WE  know  not  by  whom,  nor  at  what  place,  this  fermon  was  preached  ; 
'  but  we  knpw  that  it  would-  do  ho  difcredit  to  dny  name  or  to  any  place* 
It  is  indeed  a  very  impreffive  and  able  difcourfe,  from  the  appqfite  words 
of  the  Plalmift,  "ifffw  inow  I,  that  the  JLord  saveth  his  anointed.*'  In  one 
part  of  his  fermon  the  preacher  notices  the  abominable  pradices  of  feor 
tarifts  who  feek  to  reduce, the  ignorant  and  the  weak  froni  attendance  at 
their  pariAi  church ;  and  he  makes  ibme  very  just  obfervations  on  thft 
heinous  fin  of  fchifm.  Equally  jufl  and  forcible  are  his  remarks  on  the  du- 
ties of  fubjeds,  and  on  the  fchemes  of  the  difaffeded.  In  a  note  he,  very 
naturally,  ailcs,  "  Whether  if  we  faw  a  perfon  in  habits  of  fi^miliarity, 
walking  and  converfing  with  any  one^  long  noted  for  difloyalty,  we  ihould 
not  readily  conclude  unfavourably  of  that  perfon's  principles?  But,  if  Ihe 
fufpeded  charader  were  (liortly  after  proved  to  be  a  criminal  of  the  deepell 
die,  furely  then  we  (hould  be  wary  of  confiding  in  his  companion.  This 
is  evidently  an  allufiori  to  the  fad  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  having  been  feea 
walking  familiarly  with  Defpard  not  many  hours  previous  to  faisappre- 

.        htinfioQ« 
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h^ndoh.  And  the  papers  afTured  us  very  lately  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
dined  with  the  Prince  of  Wales! ! !  1 ! ! — Thefe  are  revolutionary  times  with 
a  vengeance  1 


The  Duty  ef  Koluktetrs*  A  Sermon  fireached  before  the  Bir stall  and  Batky  Felun* 
teers,  on  their  Afipearance  at  Church  in  Unrfarm,  on  the  22d  Day  of  April  1804<. 
By  Hammond  Roberfon,  M.A.  &c.  -  Publiflied  by,  requeli..  8vo. 
pp.  40.     Brook  and  Lancafh ire,  Huddersfield ;  Olieli,  London.     1804<. 

IN  this  fermon  we  have  an  able  expofilion  pf  the  duties  of  volunteers, ' 
and  a  pious  exhortation  to  difcharge  them  with  lirittnefs  and  fidelity.  In  a 
prefatory  note,  Mr.  Roberfon  takes  (jccafion  to  condemn  the  pra^ice  of 
Sunday  drills,  and  Judicioufly  calls  upon  all  commanders  "  ferioully  to  con- 
iider  the  bad  confequences  of  accuAoming.men  to  think  lightly  of  the 
fabb^ih,  hy  engaging  them  unneceifarily  in  fecular  employmients  upon  that 
day.  The  economy  of  the  meafure,  is  extremely  queftionable ;  the  bad 
tendency  of  it  in  a  religious  view  is  notorious  and  extensive.  And  he 
muft  be  thoughtlefs  or  hardened  in  the  extreme  who  can  allow  himfelf,  for 
a  moment,  to  admit  any  compariibn  between  the  greateit  certain  temporal 
advantages,  and  tiie  rilk  of  eternal  happinels  in  the  world  to  come."  We  , 
are  the  more  anxious  to  imprefs  thefe  notions  on  the  public  mind,  as  we 
have  reafon  to  know  that  fome  of  the  volunteers  in  the  metropolis  con- 
iltntly  make  military  excurfions  into  the  country  on  the  fabbath,  and  per* 
form  their  manoeuvres  even  during  divine  fervice ;  a  pradice  which  cannot 
be  too  flrongly  reprobated. 

Go&d  Effects  of  an  United  Trttst  in  the  Arm  of  Flesh  an  J  Arm  of  the  Lor  J.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Cuxion,  Kent,  July3\,  1803.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  M.  A.  Redtor  of  Cuxton.  8vo.  Pp.22,  Is,  -  Etherington, 
Rocheilcr;  Hatchard, '-London. 

WITH  great  energy,  and  in  eloquent  language,  the  preacher  points  out 
the  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  God,  without  whofe  arm  the  arm 
of  fleOi  would  be  impotent.  The  difcourfe  isliighly  imprellive,  and  could 
fcarcely  fail,  we  (houid  think,  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  it  was  addreifed. 

Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Boughton-Monchelsea,  in  Kent,  By  the 
Rev,  Sir  John  Head,  Bart.  M.  A.  wi  Occasion  of  the  first  Muster^  <f  Vo* 
htnteers,  for  the  general  Defence  of  the  Country,  8vo.  Pp.  X6*.  4d.  or  3s, 
per  dozen.   -Shaw  and  Son.     1803. 

A  plain,  fenfible  difcourfe,  in  which  piety  and  patriotifm  are  becomingly 
blended*  / 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

"  A  Picture  from  Ufe ;  er,  the  History  of  Emma  Taniervifle  and  Sir  Hemy  More* 
ton.  By  Henry  Whitfield,  M.  A.  Two  Vols.  12ibo.  9s.  ilighley. 
1804. 

FROM  the  annexation  of  M.  A.  to  the  author's  name  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  he  is  fomewhat  of  a  fcholar,  and  if  the  intimation  of  this  degree- 
Should  not  be  deemed  fulEcient  proof  of  his  learning,   we  have  farther  the 

evidf 
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evidence  of  not  only  Latin  but  Greek  quotations;  and,  moreover,  the 
names  of  Herodotus,  Livy,  Juvenal,  and  Hurace  repeated.  Such  are  the 
proofs  which  Mr.  Whitfield  has  afforded  of  his  erudition.  The  ta<]e  and 
judgement  vyhich  accompany  these  literary  acquirements  thine  as  brightly  in 
the  Preface  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  performance. 

The  preliminary  effay  fets  forth  the  author's  idea  of  a  novel,  which  he 
fays  ought  to  be  a  compound  of  four  effentiaN,  the  humorous,  fentimental, 
terrific,  and epistolary,     Thefe  ♦bur  requifites,  he  informs  us,  are  com- 
bined in   his  novel.     He  undertakes  to  clnracl»riz*  the  piricipii  novels, 
and  novel  writers;  and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  competency  totije  talk,  he  tells 
lis,  that  Fielding  was  chieHy  diflingiii  '.ed  for  \h^  fint/ietic ;    hM  that,  for  'suit 
the [lalm  is  due  to  Smollet,     With  F.eiding  he  ranks  Moore  !     Miis  Burney  he 
fo  highly  honours  as  to  call  a  pleafing  writer.  He  fpends  fome  time  lo  prove 
that  there  are  novels  not  unworthy  of  attention.     A  pofition  which  we  rea- 
dily admit,  though  not  without  admitting  another    th:it  there  are  novels 
totally  unworthy  of  attention.     The  pre'ace  pro<  eeds  to  fet  before  us  what 
tjie  author  means  by  his  fiory ;    and  we  are  obliged  lo  him  for  the  info  ma- 
lion.     This^di  I  pofition  of  the  moral,  however,  at  the  beginning  ofthework, 
is  different  from  that  of  the  rhyming  Butler  in  "  Loi'ers  Vows,''  bis  (the 
Butler's)  moral  being  at  the  end  of  his  compofitions.     But,  though  the  ar- 
rangement be  diflimilar,  the  fubfiance  is  the  (ame. 

The  ftory  con  fi  (Is  of  very  common  materials.  *  A  fine  young  woman  meets 
at  a  mafquerade  with  a  ho  lefs  fine  young  man,  who  unmafks,  and  is  difco- 
vcred  by  Mils,  whp  it  feems  is  a  phyfiognomifl,  to  be  a  moff  amiable  and 
worthy   man,  and  (he   falls  in  love  with  his  virtues.     The  virtuous  youth 
fights  a  duel  the  next  morning,  is  fuppofed  to  have  killed  his  antagoni^f, 
flies  the  country,  and  leeks  refuge  in  Aufiria.     Mifs,  who  is  herfelf  a  para- 
gon  of  beauty,  fenle,  and  goodnefs,  enamoured  of  the  youth,  fets  out  after 
him,  roec:ts  with  robbers,  and  intended  raviftiers  near  Vienna,  by  them  it 
forced  to  aii  old  caflle,  (for  a  novel  cannot  do  without  a  caftlej,  llrange, 
but  delightful,  to  narrate,  her  lover,  being  confined  in   the  fame  place, 
and  hearing  her  voice,  breaks  from  his  dungeon,  removes  bolts  and  bars, 
and  conveys  her  fafe  to  the  city.     P'or  fuch  a  good  fervice  he  is,  of  courfe, 
rewarded  with  her  hand,  as  he  had  her  heart  before.     They  return  to  Eng- 
land, and,  by  the  greatefl  good  fortune,  the  hero,  who  was  only  a  fimpTe 
Baronet  before,  finds  that  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,   is  dead,  and 
that  he  is  now  Earl  himfelf,  with  a  very  capital  fortune.     The  Earl  and 
Counters  are  both  models  of  perfe6lion,  the  admiration,  wonder,  and  d©» 
light,  of  all  who  know  them ;  and  fuch  is  the  tale. 

Refpeding  the  four  qualities  reprefented  by  the  author  as  efTential  to  a 
novel,  the  e/iistolafy,  which  loth  as  we  are  to  contradi6l  an  M.  A.  we  fliould 
rather  deem  a/or;»  than  an  essential  quality,  we  have  two  or  three 
letters,  and  that  number  we  think  is  fufficient.  The  terrific  our  author  tries 
in  the  old  cafile,  the  fentimental  in  divers  parts  of  the  work.  We  cannot 
fay  we  were  much  frightened  for  the  lady  when  we  found  flie  had  a  cham-* 
pion  that  could  break  through  bolts  and  bars.  The  fentimental  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  in  its  kind,  as  thofe  effufions  .which  we  have  heretofore  na-^ 
ticed  in  *'  Derwent  Priory,"  and  other  commodities  of  fimilar  materials.—; 
But  the  author  fadly  baulked  us  In  one  article,  he  promifed  to  be  humurous 
•—Alas,  he  did  not  perform  !  The  failure,  however,  we  charitably  impute 
to  his  poverty  and  not  to  his  will. 
The  kamed2M\h.ox  has,  np  doubt,  read  of  a  R.omap  tyrant,  who  too)c  great 
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deUght  in  tort  or  ihg  flies.  We  deteil  fuch  a  paflime,  and  (liall  therefore  not 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticifm  on  this  produ6tion  of  Henry  Whitfield,  M.  A. 
It  is,  in(ieed,  fuch  as  would  not  diigrace  a  perfon  of  flili  higher  literary 
titles,  recorded  by  Mr.  Colman — ^The  celebrated  Peter  Panglofs,  L.  L.  D, 
andA.S.  S.  '        ' 

Galatea  .•    aJPastmal  Romance,  from  tJie  French  tf  MonTieur  FlorioH.     By  Mils 
Highley.     12mo.     Pp.  158.     7s,     Plates.     Highley.     1804, 

THE  Romance  of  Galatea,  which  occupied  the  bold  pencil  of  a  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  elegant  pen  of  a  Florian,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
that  pleafing  clafs  of  literary  produ6lion.  Of  its  merits,  therefore,  it  wefe 
fttperfluous  to  fay  a  word ;  it  only  remains  then  to  announce  the  pr^fent 
tranflation  of  it  intoEnglifh,  as  highly  creditable  to  the'taiie  and  talents  of 
a  young  Lady  of  fifteen — taftc  and  talents  which,  we  hope,  will  continue 
Co  be  cultivated  with  due  care  and  attention,  as  they  cannot  fail  to^ reward, 
by  their  fruits,  the  labour,  if  labour  it  can -be  called,  of  bringing  them  to 
maturity.  The  language  is  correct,  and  (he  poetry,  iimple,  unaffected,  and 
chafte.  The  book  is  printed  with  elegance,  and  the  plates  which  embel* 
liih  it  are  unufually  good. 

Jlie  Vain  Cottager  :    or,  the  History  of  Lucy  Franklin.     To  wkici  are  /trefixeJ  a 

few  Hints  to  Young  IVomen  in  humble  life,  respecting  decency  and  Jiro/iriety  ^ 

Dress.    12mo.     rp.  84.    Is.  6d.  each  or  16s.  per  doz.     Hatchaird, /80K 

THE  obje6l  of  this  talc  is  to  (hew  the  dangers  refulting  to  young  women 
in  the  humble  paths  of  life,  from  indulging  in  drefs  and  finery  unfuited  io 
their  fituation,  and  from  gratifying  their  vanity  in  other  refpeds.  The  mo- 
ral is  unexceptionable,  and  the  flory  is  well  related. 
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The  Fasliumahle  World  displayed.     By  Theophilufi  Chriftian,  Efq.     Small  8vo. 
Pp.  84.     3s.  6d! ! !     Hatchard.     1604. 

THE  author  complains  that  though  detached  parts  of  the  hi  (lory  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Fafhionable  World  have  been  written  by  different  authors, 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  give  fuch  a  fyftematic  account  of  this  ex^ 
traordinary  people,  who,  though  living  in  the  midfl  of  others,  are,  in 
fe^,  as  much  infnlated  as  if  they  were  natives  of  Otaheite,  as  might  convey 
to  the  Unfafhionable  part  of  the  public,  or  indeed  to  themfelves,  a  juft 
notion  of  their  chara6lerift1c  attributes,  virtues,  and  vices,  their  religion, 
L  morals,  manners,  and  purfuits.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defed,  and  to 
11  fupply  this  vacuum,"  Mr.  Theophilus  Chriftian  took  up  the  j)en;  and  we 
|i  are  bound,  in  jullice,  to  fay,  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  tafk  which  he  icirpofed 
on  himfelf,  with  very  ^reat  ability;  and,  if  his  pages  be' read,  in  fome  of 
thofe  moments  of  reflection  which  he  rudely  tells  the  inhabitants  oCthis  ec- 
centric region,  mu^  come,  we  have  little^  doubt  that  a  revolution,  religious 
andmorah  as  complete  and  radical,  as  that  which  we  have  recently  wit- 
o«fled  in  a  yeighboaring  country,  will  Ijpeedily  occur  m  the  world  of  fafiiion. 

We 
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We  lament  v«?fy  much  indeed,  that  our  limits  are  fcTcircumfcribccl*  Msi9 
forbid  us  to  indulge  ourtelve.^  with  a  leledion  of  pkliage.*:,  from  this  adm'i* 
tMa  little  volume,  which  could  not  fail  nioft  highly  to  gratify  our  readers. 
But  tlie  whole  (^f  it  is  To  truly  excellent  (with,  perhaps,  a  fingle  exception) 
that  it  cannot  fall,  we  think,  to  be  read  with  avidity,  by  alt  who  can  affiird 
to  purchafe  it.  We  (aiy,  affbrj,  bee.  e  the  price  is  fo  vaftly  dil proportioned 
to  the  lize  ot  the  book,  that  we  have  been  led  to  fafpedt  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  limit  its  circulation  to  thofe  for  whole  benefit  it  h 
more  iinmediaiely  intended.  If  fuch  were  not  the  intention,  the  price  ia 
exorbitant,  and^moll  impolitic. 

The  book  is  divided  into  fix  chapters;  the  firft  of  which   defcribes  the 
situattoH,  boundaries,  climate,  si^nd  seasons,  of  the  faOiionable  world;  die  fecund 
lis  gwernment  and  /^tuj;  the  third  its,  rr//^fa«  ^nd  morality;  the  fourth,  its 
education^  the   fifth,    its  manners,  dress,  amusements,  and  language',  and  the 
£xth  and  laii  contains  an  eliimate  of  its  haMness,  with  iy/o /ifans  cf  reform. 
Under  each  of  thefe  heads  the  reader  will  hnd  many  pertinent,  forcible^  and 
molt  juft  oblervation;*.    In  his  account  of  their  laws,  their  biflorian  remarks, 
that  the  only  code  of  any  note  which  the  people  ofTalhion  acknowledge,  is 
that  which  Mr.  Archdeacon  Paley  has  defined  to  be  "a  fyfiem  of  rales  con- 
ftru^ed  by  people  of  falln'on,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourfc 
"with  one  another/'     What  bufinef**   (uch  a  code  had  in  a  fyliem  of  moral 
philofophy  it  would  puzzle  the  molt  acute  underftanding  to  diicover.     Our 
author  reproves  Dr.  Paley  fijr  introducing  it  there,  but  much  too  gently; 
for  our  part,  we  have  no  fcruple  to  declare^  that  if  the  Doctor's  rharal^  and 
po/itical  philofophy  had  been  (Committed  to  the  flames,  ere  it  was  given  to 
the  world,  it  had  been  much  better  for  the  moral  and  political  principles  of 
the  rifing  generation.     His  fyfiem  is  radically  bad ;  it  is  founded  on  a  vicious  ' 
basis\  and  the  fuperftru^uie,  therefore,  cannot  be  worth  prclerving.     On 
this  fafbionable  code  our  author  thus  remarks :    . 

*'  It  feems,  then,  that  the  law  of  honour  by  which  people  of  fafhion  are 
iaid  to  be,  governed  is  wholly  and  exclufively  deligned  to  ipake  thera  ao- 
ceptable  to  each  Mher.  Now,  not  to  mention  other  things,  per  Ions  in  a  * 
fafbionable  fphere  cannot  be  ftridlly  agreeable  to  each  other,  unlel's  they  are 
well  drelfed  ;  nor  can  that  intercourfe  which  they  chiefly  value  be  pleafant- 
ly  maintained  without  fplendid  equipages,  choice  wines,  and  fumptuous 
entertainments.  As,  therefore,  the  necelfity  of  the  cafe  requires  fuch  ac- 
commodations, the  law  of  honour,  to  fay  the  leaft,  does  not.  look  very  nice- 
ly into  the  miians  by  which  they  may  have  been  procured.  H<fence  it  fol- 
lows by  the  f'airefl  inference,  that  a  man  of  fafhion  is  not  at  all  the  lefs  re- 
fpeclable  in  his  own  circle,  merely  becaufe  he  is  what  the  reft  of  the  world 
calls  unjuft.  J*'or,  whatever  may  be  the  law  elfewhere,  a  roan  of  fafhion 
can  owe  nothing  to  his  inferiors:  and  his  chafaf^er  will  thecefbre  fuffer  no 
ftain,  though  he'fhould  have  broken  his  word  a  thoufand  times  with  the  rep- 
tile that  made  his  clothes,  built  his  carriage,  or  furniflied  his  table. 

*  Almoft  every  day  affords  us  additional  reafohs  for  lamenting  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  our  limits;  and  the  progeny  of  the  prefs  is  ia  fuch  a  flate  of  ra- 
pid increafe  and  multiplication,  that  we  have  ferious  thoughts  of  extending 
our  work  fo  as  to  keep  fome  kind  of  pace  with  thera,  at  leafl  fo  as  to  compre- 
hend a  much  greater  number  of  them  than  its  prefent  extent  will  admit  of, 
without  departing  from  our  fixed,  determination,  nev«r  to  fubftitute  the 
ipfe  dixit  of  ihe  cntic  for  the  fentence  of  criticifm^ 
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*''  This  law-  vs  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  many  other  features  of  toleration, 
Mrhich  well  account  for  the  refpedt  and  influence  that  it  potrefles  in  the  fa- 
fhionable  worU.  By  a  fpirit  of  accommodation  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example,  it  overlooks,  if  it  does  not  even  encourage,  a  variety  of  *ftions^ 
which  in  the  mouth  of  a  moralifl  would  be  abfolute  vices;  and  which,  to 
fay  the  truth,  are  fcarcely  deferving  of  a  much  better  name.  Thus,  a  man 
may  debauch  his  tenant's  daughter,  feduce  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  b»' 
faithlefs  and  even  brutal  to  his  own,  and  yet  be  efteemed  a  man  of  honour, 
(which  is  the  fame  as  a  man  of  faOiion,)  and  have  a  right  to  make  any  man 
%ht  him  who  fays  he  is  not.  In  like  manner,  a  man  may  blatpheme  Godt 
and  encourage  his  children  and  rer\'ants  to  do  thetajne ;  he  may  neglect  the 
•inlerefts  and  fquander  the  property  of  his  family;  he  may  be  a  tyrant  in  hi* 
houfe,  and  a  bully  in  (he  (ireets ;  he  may  lie  a-bed  all  day,  and  drink  and 
game  all  night;  and  yet  be  a  mod  dutiful  fubjedl  of  the  law  of  honour,  and 
a  (liining  charadler  in  the  fociety  of  fafliioh."  •    • 

The  author  next  examines  the  duties  which  this  law  of  honour  exa6is ; 
foremofl  of  which  is  the  practice  of  duelling ;  on  (his  duty  his  comments 
are  ju(l  aild  impreflive.  Having  duly  confidered  what  calls  for  the  exercife 
of  fuch  duty,  he  adds ;  ,  , 

*'  I  cannot  better  illu (Irate  the  frivolous  foundation  upon  which  an  injury 
may  be  created  [eredted]  than  by  adverting  to  an  occurrence  of  very  recent 
date,  and  of  fufficient  notoriety  in  the  falhionable  world.  Two  men  of 
fafhion,  incenfed  againfi  each  other  by  an  accidental  rencontre  between 
their  refpe^ive  dogs,  dropped  in'  their  warmth  certain  expreffions  which 
rendered  them  amenable  to  the  bloody  code.  Duel  was  declared  indifpen- 
fable^  and  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours  one  of  the  two  was  difpatched  into 
eternity,  and  the  other  narrowly  efcaped  the  fame  fate." 
'  The  next  point  which  he  coniiders  is  tht  inequality  tf  the  retrihutim  refult- 
ang  from  the  pra6tice  of  this  duty, 

"  It  refults  from  this  pernicious  injun61ion,  that  the  peaceable  man  muft 
fight  the  qiiarrelfome;  that  the  heir  of  a  noble  family  rauft  meet  the  fuined 
efquire;  suid  that  the  man  who  has  never  drawn  a  trigger  in  his  life  mutt 
encounter  the  faHiionable  ruffian  who  has  all  his  life  been  doing  little  elfe. 
This  inequality  is  further  manifeft  from  the  different  circumftances  and  con- 
nexions of  life  under  which  the  combatants  may  be  found:  the  (on  of  many 
hopes  may  be  matched  again  ft  the  worthlefs  prodigal;  the  virtuous  parent 
againft  the  unprincipled  feducer;  and  the  man  of  induftry,  ufefuln^efs,  and 
beneficence,  again  ft  the  miicreant  who  only  lives  to  pamper  luds  and  to 
corrupt  his  fellow  creatures.  Nothing  has  here  been  liaid  of  the  indifcrimi- 
nate  manner  in  which  judgment  is  executed:  the  innocent  and  the  guilry. 
mud  both  be  involved  in  the  fame  awful  contingency;  each  muft  put  his 
life  to  hazard  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  if  one  of  the  twoihould  fall,'  it 
^ill  be  the  man  whofe  conduct  leaft  entitled  him  to  puniftiment,  and'who'e 
life  was  moft  worth  prelerving.*' 

Thefe  are  confiderations  which  muft  have  fuggeftcd  themfelves  to  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  has  refle^ed  oh  the-(ubjecl  ;  but,  though  all  men 
mull  acknowledge  the  juflice  of  the  remarks,  how  few  alas  !  will  ha\e  re- 
foiution  to  fuffer  them  to  regulate  their  cond\id.  The  practice  of  duelling, 
the  offspring  of  rude  and  barbarous  times,  and  truly  worthy  of  its  parent,  is 
tiot  moie  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  than  it  is  to  reafbn  and 
C()mmon  fenfe;  but  Itill,  fuch  is  the  fatal  influence  of  force  and  fa/hion!  It 
will  continue  to  prevail  until  juries  (hall  be  found  with  ieni'e  to  uuderiiaud 
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•the  ojxlhs  whfch  tliey  take,  and  honefty  to  obferve  ihera.  As  matters  now 
are,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  there  is  much  more  perjury  committed  by  jurymen 
than  by  witnefles.  There  U  not  one  juryman  in  twenty  who  knows  his 
duty,  aiid  very  few  of  thofe  who  do  know  it  (hat  perf  rra  it.  The  rapid 
increafe  of  criminals  is  almoftas  much  imputable  to  (he  mifconducl  of  jury- 
men, as  to  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times.  We  heartily  wifli  that  (bme 
able  writer  would  give  to  this  fubject'that  degree  of  Itrious  attention  which 
its  vaft  importance  demands;  much,  very  much,^  might  be  (aid  upon  it; 
'and.  the  difcuflion  could  fcarcely  fail  to  produce  j^reat  good,  if  it  were  only  ^  ^ 
in  making  men  more  foiicltous  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  fituation  which  they 
are  fo  frequently  called  upon  to  fill,  and  more  honeft  in  the  di/ch a rge  oif 
them.  ' 

Our  author  profefles  himfeif  at  a  lofs  how  to  defcribe  the  religion  of  the 
Fafhionable  World  ;  he  has,  however,  continued  to  defcribe  it   vc^y- accu- 
rately.    His  remarks,  on  the  abandonment  of  pari(h-chufcbes,   by  the  vo- 
•taries  offafhion,  and  on  the  fashionahU  chapels  which  they  frequent,  have 
'much  merit,  and  but  too  much  truth. 

"  The  condu6t  of  their  fervice  (he  fays)  is  in  many  cafes  marked  by  an  at- 
tention to  mechanical  effedt,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  parade  of 
the  theatre,  than  to  the  firaplicity  of  the  church:  the  orators  who  fill  their 
pulpits  are  generally  preferred  in  proportion  as  they  dii'play  the  captivating 
attra6iions  of  a  graceful  utterance  and  a  liberal  theology.     Thefe  preachers 
have,    indeed,    a   talk  .  to   execute   of  , extraordinary  difficulty;     by    the 
tyranny  of  cuftom  they  are  compelled  to  take  their  text,  and  to  produce 
their  authorities,  from  the  canon  of  fcripture ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  to  the 
praife  of  their  dexterity,  that  fo  often  as  they  have  occafion  to  difcourfe 
from  thpfeoffen five  writings,  they  yet  contrive  to  give  fo  little  offence. 
How  fhey  manage  this,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  unlef's  it  be  by  blinking 
every  queftion  that  involves  a  moral  application,  or  elfe  by  allowing  their 
audience  the  benefit  of  that  falhionable  falvo,  that  the  company  prefent  is    ^ 
always  excepted.** 

It  has  never  been  our  misfortune  to  meet  with  any  of  ihe(Q fashionable 
preachers;  if  any  of  them  be  to  be  fouhd,  the  fooner  they  are  got  rid  of  the 
better ;  they  cannot  be  legitimate  fonsof  the  church,  but  fome  fpurious  off- 
fpring  which  at  once  betray  and  difgrace  their  parent.  On  the  morals  of 
the  Fafhionable  World  oar  author  remarks,  that  while  the  fame  terms  are 
ufed  by  thefe  gentry,  to  denote  their  moral  ideas,  as  are  employed  by  Chrif^ 
tians  for  that  purpofc,  their  fignification  i&  confined  or  enlarged  as  expe-  • 
diency  requires. 

*'  Thus  modedy,  honefiy,  humanity,  iand  fobriety, — names,  with  ftri€!er 
moralifts,  for  the  pureft  vir(ues, — are  fo  modified  and  liberalized  by  fafhion- 
able cafuifis,  as  to  be  capable  of  an  alliance  with  a  low  degree  of  every 
vice  to  which  they  ftand  oppofed.  A  woman  may  expofe  her  bofom,  paint 
har  face,  affurae  a  forward  air,  gaze  without  emotion,  and  laugh  without  ^ 
retrain t  at  the  loofeft  fcenes  ot  theatrical  licentioufnefs,  and  yet  be  after  all 
—a  mo{ie:t  woman.  A  man  may  detain  the  money  which  he  owes  his 
tcadefman,  and  contra^'  new  debts  for  oflentatious  fuperfluities,  while  he 
has  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  pay  his  old  ones,  and  yet  be 
after  all  a  very  ianest  fellow.  A  woman  of  faftiion  may  di(}urb,the  repofe 
of  her  family  every  night,  abandon  her  children  to  mercenary  da^es,  and 
keep  her  fi^rvants  in  the  ftreets  till  day-break,  without  any  impeachment  oi 
h^x  iufnan}iy\  fo  the  gentleman  of  falhion  may  fwallow.  his  two  or  three 
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bottles  a-€ia}%  and  do  all  his  friends  the  kindncfs  f  o  lay  them  under  the  table 
as  often  as  they  din  ^   with  him ;  yet,  if  conftitution  or  habit  fecufe  him' 
againft  the  fame  ignominious  effects,  he  claims  to  be  confidered  Asoier  roan. 
Yes,  a  woman  of  fafhion,  too,  may  afTociate,  and  make  her  daughters  alio- 
elate,  wilh  known  proditutes  and  aduUerelfes,  (o  that  their  paramours  ar<e 
but  inhabitants  of  the  Falhionable  World,  without  any  impeachment  of  their 
vir/ue,  nay  ereti  with  great  praife  for  thcic ^ntd^ce.     On  Uiis  fubje6{  it  were 
a  fin  to  be  ii lent ;  while  we  daily  witnefs  the  profligate  attempt  to  break 
down  the  facred  boundaries  which  have  hitherto  fubfifted  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  we  fee  the  unprincipled  artifices  which  are  employed  tO 
render  fuch  attempt  fuccefsful ;  while  we  perceive  the  power  and  influence 
of  high  rank  and  tiation  exerted  tor  this  deteiiable  purpofe;  and  wh)le  we 
obferve  the  proudeit  woman  in  the  kingdom,  who  apes  royalty  in  her  houfe" 
hold,  whofe  high  notions  of  duty  fo  far  fubdued  the  dt.iate^  of  nature,  and 
filenced.the  voice  of  rclrgion,  as  to  make  her  withhold  her  forgivenefs  from 
her xhild  for  prefumin^  to  marry  the  objcdl  of  her  affections,  who  was  onlj^ 
a  man  of  worth,  and  a  private  gentleman  ;  "while  we  obferve  this  wpman^ 
in  order  to  pay  a  bafe  and  I'ervile  homage  to  the  rifing  fun,  in  whofe  meri- 
dian beams  her  age  forbids  the  hope  to  balk,  oblequioufly  bending  at  th« 
ihrine  of  adultery,  and  rendering  her  name  the  inftrument  and  the  paffport 
of  vice.     Let  all  thofe  who  are  aiirtors  in  this  dilgraceful  fcene  look  forward 
to  the  inevitable  conrequ;^nce$  of  it;  let  them  contider,  mod  feri  )ufly  con- 
fider,  to  wiat  it  leads;  and,  however,  by  paltry  quibbles  worthy  of  the 
R^misA  Church  artd  fchool,  they  may  fucceed  in  deceiving  their  judgmeat^ 
and  in  lulling  their  consciences,  the  refledlions  which  fuch  confideration  will 
engender,  roaft  make  them  tremble,  in  the  filent  hour  of  meditation,  and 
/ff/fcy dryirar  will  then  perhaps  have  the  effect  which  religion  and  virtue' 
hup  failed  to  produce.     Be  this  as  it  mav,  all  the  monilrous  combinations 
oTOnk,  of  birth,  of  power,  of  party,  of  opulence,  and  of  pride,  cannot . 
avert  the'  fmalieft  of  the  fcriptural  denunciations ;  and  however  they  may 
fucceed  in  crawding  the  card-avenue  of  adultery,  or  in-  lavilhing  on  vice 
the  hononra  which  fllould  be  exclu  lively  re  Per  ved  for  virtue,  they  cannot 
ward  off  the  dreadful  fentence  pronounced  by  divine  authority  on  unrepent* 
in?  whoremongers  and  adulterers— £;«f/ai/o» /mr;,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/-^' 
The  day,   then,  must  come,   when  they  who,  unhappily  for  themfelves^ 
are  railed  too  high  in  the  fphere  of  human  life  to  experience  contra- 
didion  in  this -wprTd,  will,  in  the  bitternefs  and  anguifli  of  their  hearts,  curfe 
thofe  obfequious  pandars  and  pa>a(ites,  who  cheri (lied  their  errors,  encou- 
raged their  vices,  and  huHed  Iftem,  as  it  were,  into  the  gulph  of  deflruc- 
tion.    Their  eyes  may  nviv  be  dazzled,  their  fenfes  fafcinated,  by  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  fplendour^  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  owrv 
power;  bat  t^,  when  Gripped  of  alltheir  trappings,  and  levelled,  mingled, 
with  th«  common  duft  of  mortality,  convidion  mull  flafh  upon  their  minds 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  Jightning,  and  when  too  late  for  repentance 
to  operate,  they  mufl  hear  the  fiat  of- their  unerring  Judge  fix  their  irrevo- 
cable do«m. 

On  the  mode  of  pading  the  Sabbath  in  the  fafl>ionabIe  world  o«r  author 
'comments  with  coniiderable  force;  and  we  could  have  fuppliedc  him  with  ^ 
*B  anecdote  which  l;ie  might  have  ufed  with  fuccefs,  m  illuftratipnof  his  fub- 
jc£l.  h,fd^umabU  duchefs,  with  fome  of  her  anfociates,  gr^iitly  exprefied  a 
wi(h  to -fee.  th<5  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Somerfet  Houfe,  but  declared  that 
^^t*mtk  dayu  it  wasi,. frequented  by  fajnany  vulgar  people,  and  thf > 
wo,  Lxxxx.  voL.j^Yiri,  '     P  apartments 
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apartments  were  in  conTequence  fo  hot,  that  no  wosMn  Kff"  &(hfon  cooti 
breathe  in  them,  (he  therefore  preferred  her  grievous  complaint  to  atz 
illufiriouK  perfonage,  and  folicitcd  his  interefl  to  obtain  permiffion  for  her 
and  her  friends  to  fee  the  exhibition  on  a  Sunday.  The  intereft,  we  arc 
flfTured,  was  exerted,  and  the  permifRon  obtained  !  We  (l)ail  not  dimintflf 
the  force  of  this  anecdote  by  any  comment  of  our  own. 

In  the  chapter  on  education,  the  author  conOders  tho  tlieatres  as  the  bed 
fchools  in  which  to  acquire  the  elements  of  modiAi  vice, 

•'  When  it  is  confidered  at  what  f>ains  the  managers  are  to  import  the' 
ieducing  dranoas  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  get  up  the  lool'e  productions  of 
the  Engltlh- Mufe ;  when  it  is  further  confidered  how  iladtous  the  adory 
»nd  aftrefTes  are  to  do  juflice,  and  even  more  than  juftrce,  to  the  lufcioui 
icene^  of  the  pie9e,  to  give  effedl  to  the  equivoques  by  an  arch  emphafis^ 
lUid  to  the  oathf  by  a  dauntlefs  intonation  ;  when  to  all  this  is  added,  how 
many  painted  drum  pets  are  (luck  about  the  theatre,  in  the  boxes,  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  avenues ;  and  how  many  challenges  to  profiitQtion  are  throwit 
out  in  every  diredion  ;  it  will,  I  think,  be' difficult  to  imagine  places  better' 
adapted  than  the  theatres  at  tht»  montent  are,  to  teach  the  theory  and  prac-^ 
ticc  of  falhionablc  iniquity." 

It  is  certainly  tnie,  that  tl)eatre»,  as  tlrey  are  now  condu6ted^  are  little 
belter  than  brothels.      The  education  of  falhionable  females,  our  author 
j^iftly  remarks,  is  chiefly  diredled  to  ^he  two  points  of  "  difiijxition  and  dif- 
play  !  A  brilliant  finger  on  the  piano,  wanton  flexions  in  the  dance.'*     We 
•wilh  he  had  dwelt  much  more  on   this.lall  branch   of  female  education; 
dancing  is  no  longer  what  it  ufed  to  be>  an  elegant*  and  graceful  accom^ 
pliftiment,  but  an  incentive  to  lafcivioufnefs,  and  a  contamination  of  virgin 
imrity.      Our  females  have  become  flage-danfcers  ^  learn  attitudes   a-la- 
Parisot,  almoft  imitating  the  dancing  girls  of  the  Eafl ;   and  dance  GerMn 
wraltzes,  than  which  nothing  can  be   more  indelicate  or  indecent;  buwa 
proceed-^**  a  rage  for  operas,  plays,  and  parties,  and  the  faculty  of  un- 
dergoing the  fatiguing  evolutions  of  a  falhionable  life  without  compun^ion 
of  confcience,  fcnte  of  wearinefs,  or  indications  of  difgull,  arc  qualifica- 
tions which  (he  who  has  acquired ;  will  be  confidered  as  wanting  little  of 
a  perfect  education/'    As  the  blufli  of  virgin  modefty   would   be  found 
extremely  iroublelbme  to  ladies  thus  educated,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
«Ieflroy  it;  and  the  theatre  is  ftated  to  be   the   befi  and  mod   falhionable 
femedv  for  this  natural  bat  moft  unfafhionable  infirmity.      "  As  intrigue 
is  the  life  of  the  drama,  and  this  cannot  be  carried  on   without  expreflions^ 
attitudes,  and  coraniunications  b<^twec^n  the  fexes  of  a  yery  peculiar  na*? 
ture,  there  is  every  reafon  for  regarding  the  ftage  as  a  fovereign  remedy 
for  the  infirmity  of  Iflus/ji/igy    The  ftage,  too,  poffenTes  numerous  other  acf- 
vantages,  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  formation  of  a  falhionable  mind.    "  The 
ruke  who  is  debauching  innocence,  fquandering  away  property^  and  ex* 
tending  the  influence  of  iicentioufnefs  to  the  utmod  of  his  power,  would, 
(if  i'ai;  ly  reprefented)  excite  fpontaneous  and  univerfal  abhorrence.     But 
this  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  fince  raking,  fedudlion,  and   prodi**' 
gaUty  make  half  the  bufinefs,  and  almofl  all  the  reputation  of  men  of&thion. 
What  then   mufl  be  done?  So nte  qualities  of  acknowledged  excellence 
mull   be  aifociated  with  thefe  vicious  propenfities,    in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  occafioning  unmingled  difgutt.     We  may,  I  prefume,  refer  it 
to  the  fame  policy,  that  in  dramas  of  the  greateil  popularity  the  worthlefs 
liter  line  is  repreiented  as  having  at  IhQ  bcttooi  fome  of,lhofe  properties 

vvhich 
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#lnch  rei)«A  mod  honour  Upon  human  nature:  while,  as  if  to  throw  the 
balance  Aiil  more  in  favour  of  vice ;  the  roan  of  profelfed  virtue  in  de- 
lineated  as  being  in  the  main  a  fneaking  and  hypocritical  villain.  Leilbnn 
fuch  as  thefe  are  not  likely  to  be  I9Q  upon  the  ingenuous  feelings  of  a 
)bung  girl.  For,  befides  the  fafcinations  of  an  elegant  addrefs,  and  an 
ftrtful  manner,  the  whole  condudt  of  the  plot  is  an  insidious  appeal  to  th:^ 
Hfflplicity  of  lier  heart.  She  is  taught  to  believe  by  thefe  repre  entations, 
that  profligacy «  is 'the  exuberance  of  a  generous  nature;  and  decorum 
the  ^^\\  of  a  bad  heart:  fo  that  having,  learnt,  in  the  outlet  of  her  cttrcer, 
to  alfociate  franknefs  with  vice,  and  duplicity  with  virtue  ;  ihe  will  not  be 
likely  to  (eparate  thofe  combinations  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Thefe  obfefvations  are  moil  jud ;  and  our  readers  are  not  to  be  told>  that 

for  this  admirable  leilbn  of  fadiionable  morality  (he  world  is  indebted  to  that 

conii (lent  patriot,*  eminent  fiatefman,  pious  ChriiHan,   and  moll  difinte- 

refled  manager  of  a  theatre,  Richard  Briniley  Sheridan,  who,  as  we  learn 

fcom  fome  recent  declarations  of  his  own,  not  in  Drur y-lane,  but  in  anotlier 

ifiwiff,  IS  privy  counfel lor  tb  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Britilh  throne,  keeper 

of  his  Royal  Highnefs's  confcience,  and>  for  aught  we  know,  fupe.  intend- 

i&Qt  of  the  amufements  and  public  doings,  in  Tilney-itreet.     But  let  this 

^Dtleman  take  care.     Degenerate  as  the  nation  confelFedly  is,  its  moral 

tenfe  is  not  fo  far  deadened  as  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  character 

aad  condufl  of  Ihe  msral  advisets  of  their  future  (bvereign*   Rights  and  duties 

ve  fo  intimatelyi  and  fo  properly,  blended,  in  every  cJafs  of  fubjeds,  as 

has  been  forcibly  demonitrated  by  that  able  writer  and  excellent  man,  Mr. 

Granville  Penn,  that  the  discharge  of  the  latter  is  eHential  lo.the  enjoyment 

of  theformen     ''  Man's  rjght>  as  well  as  his  duty>"  moft  truly  obferves  Mr>. 

P«nn,  "  i&  to  be  colle6ted  from  the  defign  of  (xod,  who. devolved  it.     As. 

we  have  (hewn  it  to  be  consecutive  on  his  duty,  and  subordinate  to  it,  it  foHows 

that  there  cannot  exifl  a  ^^^^  intrindcally  hofiile  to,  or  deilrudive  of,  a 

duty/'    Digressive  as  thefe  remarks  may  appear  to  fome,  the  generality  of 

Our  readers  will  eafily  underftand  and  apply  thqm.  . 

In  the  chapter  on  Manners  and  Drefs,  the  author  obferves,  "Themah- 
j^crs  Qf  people,  of  faQiion  have  been  brought  to  an  afFecied  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  their  inferiors.  The  cropped  head  and  groonliih  drefs  of  the  men, 
a^nd  the  noify  lone  and  vulgar  air  of  the  women,  would  almoft  perfaad^  a 
(ininger  that  the(eare  blunt  and  artlefs  people,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
*^0Te  than  honefty  and  plain-dealing.  The  fa6t,  however,  is,  that  though 
the  mode  of  playing  is  varied,  yetithegartie  of  dilfimulation  is  (lill  going 
"■^O.  This  condefcenfion  to  vulgarity  is,  after  all,  the  difguife  of  pride,  and 
J^'^nhe  dftefs  of  limpjicity ;  and  is  as  remote  from  the  lincerity  which  it 
'(ftitnte*,  as  froTi  Ihe  refinement. which  it  renounces. 

There  are  many  other  pa ffages  which  we  would  fain  e<(lr.ift,  hut  our 
"«its  peremptorily  forbid' us  to  proceed.  We  mufttherefore  draw  tliis  ar- 
'•cle  to  an  end  ;  a  Iding  only  one  (hort  extract  on  the  faihionable  mode  of 
J>^'erving  the  fabbiih. .  *'  There  are,  indeed,  fome  esftrit^^forts  among  the 
ladies,  who  are  trying  witli  no  littlo  fucces  to  redeem  a  pprtionof  the  fab- 
"^^hfrom  the  infuflfei  able  bondage  of  the  bible  and  the  (ermon-book,  and" 
^  naturalize  that  continental  diftribution  of  the  day,  which  gives  the  morn- 


*  For  an  "admirable  delineation  of  this  xca>xC%huhUc  charader  and  condu£^, 
w*  Mr,  Cobbett?s  Political  Proteus. 
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ing  to  devbtioni  and  the  evening  to  dtdipation.  It  h  but  jafttce  to  the  gen* 
tlemen  (o  (ay,  that  they  difcover  no  backward nefs  in  fupporting  a  meafure 
fu  c-onfonant  to  all  their  wifhen.  The  influence  which  Popery  is  acquiring 
in  the  higher  walks  of  fafhion^  wiltmalerially  aififi  the  progre.  sofa  fcheme, 
of  which  (hat  trafficking  religion  is  both  the  parent  and  the  patron.  It  is 
tiierefore  not  impoffible  that  feme  coniiderahle  chang'es  in  this  refped  may 
loon  be  brought  about.  That  good*humoured  legiilatu re  which  has  allowed 
a  Sunday  newipaper*  will  perhaps  not  always  refufe  a  Sunday  opera." 
{Certainly  not,  when  players  or  managers  become  legi(]ator!«.)  "  And  to 
fay  the  truth,  it  will  be  bi|t  jufl  that  the  Catholics,  when  emancipated  fironi^ 
we  fort  of  retlraint,  (hould  atlifl  in  emancipating  the  ProteAants  from  atmther^ 
.  Wetnift  that  emancipation  is  very  far  off.  It  certainly  will  not  occur 
during  t he yfrf^j^/ reign;  and,  on  that,  as  well  as  on  a , thoufand  other  ac- 
counts, (hocking  as  the  words  will  appear  io  fashionable  ears,  our  daily 
prayer  fliall  be,  *'  Long  live  the  King,  may  the  King  live  for  ever."  In  a 
note,  the  author  infers  the  growth  of  P4>pery  irom  the  attendance  ^of  Pro* 
teliants  at  the  malTes  for  the  foul  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  and  on  ilieir  con-, 
.tributingto  the  expences  of  their  celebration.  But  here  we  muft  ditTent 
from  him;  as  we  think  their XM)ndud,  on  this  occa(ion>  may  fairly  be  im- 
puted to  political  and  humane  motives,  without  any  implied  approbation, 
whatever  of  the  ceremony  lit  which  they  were  prefent.  They  might  think 
it  proper  to  (hevv  a  mark  of  refpedl  to  the  memory  of  a  virtuog^  and  illuf* 
tripus  Prince,  who  had  been  bafely  and  inhumanly  butchered^by  a  co|ir- 
ardly  airaffini  for  his  firmnefs  and  loyalty;  and  they  had  no  meant  of (hei^- 
ing  It  (b  publicly  and  fo  decidedly,  as  by  their  attendance  at  thechape&! 
vvhere  thefe  maffes  "were  performed.  We  asree.  however,  with  our  aii-' 
thor  in  thinking,  that  Popery  is  gaining  ground  in  the  circles  of  fafbion,  and 
have  little  little  doubt  but  tnat  the  inmilgenees  whiek  itallows  haveconlider^ 
able  influence  in  extending  its  proffrefs.  Our  ^xtra£is  from  this  excellent 
publication  have  been  fo  copious,  Siat  it  is  neediefs  for  us  io  by  a  word 
more  on  its  fiyle  or  its  merits^ 

Ohervatms  made  at  Paris  during  the  Pettee ;  and  Remark  in  a  Tour  from  Ijmdm 
to,  Paris  through  Picardy,  and  to  England  by  the  Route  of  Normandy  ;  contain^ 
ing  a  full  Descri/ttion  rf  every  Object  of  Qmiosity  in  the  French  Metrtfiolis  and 
its  Environs  %  a  critical  Review  y  the  Theatres ^  Actors t  Cs^r.  and  every  interest* 
ing  Jiarticular  that  may  save  as  a  useful  ComJ^anion  to  the  Stranger,  and  .amuse 
the  Mind  ^  the  Curious  and  Scientific^  By  Edmund  John  Eyre,  formerly 
of  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridgei  now  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bath/and 
Briflol.  8vo.  Pf.  410.  10s.  6d.  Meyler,  Bath;  Robtnfens,  Lon- 
don. •  1803. 

.  THIS  book  might  ferve  very  well  as  a  traveller*$  vade  mecum  if  its  fize 
,  were  not  inconvenient,  and  its  price  not  tod  high  for  the  pocket.  Mr.  Ejr^ 
d^^fcends  ifito  more  particulars  than  any  preceding  tourilt,  giving  a  preciil^ 
atid  accurate  account^  the  prices  of  admifli on  to  any  public  place  in  the 
n^etropoiis  of  France,  Jthe  expence  of  travelling  thither,  and  even  the  items 
of  a  wafherwoman's^  bill;  and  having  taken  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe  and  to 
tranflate  (the  Ikttef,  indeed,  n6t  very  acciiralfely)  an  enormous  bill  <f  fare  of 
Citizen  Wfy,  tli^  Reftaurateur,in.the  Palais  Royal ;  this  lad  article  fills  no 
lets  \\idLXi fourteen  of'  his  oi^avo  pj|ges,  while  his  bird* s  f>r  vie^  of  the  French 
monarchy,  its^oiillitulion,  and  govermnent^  from  the  sitcceffion  of  Louit  1 4th, 

■.,'•"'  te 
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to  the  foandbttien  of  the  republic^  including  an  account  •*  of  Ihofc  extraor- 
dinary eircumsta^es  *tJtich  have  aMishtd  toysXiy'SiWi  raifed  a  republic  on  its 
FuiQSi  occupies  only  six  pageg.     But  what  is 'here  wanting  in  detail  is  inade 
up  in  novelty,  for  we  learn  that,'  '*  under  Louis  14,'  15,  and  \hi)[\,j2eojile  were 
fy no  means  safe'*  We  have  thus  to  congratulate  our(elves  op  having  efcaped 
a  danger,  of  which  indeed  we  were  not  aware^  during  a  refidence  of  leveral 
years  in  France,  under „the  monarc^iy — "  fpies  and  inibrmers  were  encou- 
raged,, and  a  general  jealoU.y  prevailed;  every  per fon  futpeded  that  thoie 
whom  he  converled  with  would  betray  him,  and  that,  inltead  of  returning 
to  his  family  and  home,  he  might  be  lent  to  the  BaQile,  or  (bme  other  itaie 
prifou,"     The  book  ctmtaind  a  variety  of  information  equally  important 
and  equally  correct.     We  are  allured  "  the  falliion  of  the  cropped  heads  is 
ulieful,  cleanly,  and  humane,  and,  I  hope,  will  never  be  abolillied  in  this,  or 
oar  own  country.     In  adoirning  the  head,,  how  many  hours  are  utt  rly  lolt 
to  afeful  labour,  and  fcientihc  iiudy.''    We  heartily  wilh  that  Mr.  Eyre  had 
taken  more  pains  to  adorn  the  inlide  of  hiS  head,  and  that  he  had  devoted 
more  time  to  "  the  fcientific  Uady ''  of  gramqiar,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  found  a  labour  highly  ufeful  to  his  literary  purfuits.    **  When  yve  con- 
iider  too,  that  the  powder  with  which  vain  mdivtduals  afed  to  blanch  their 
hair,  is  <;|rawn  from  the  aliment  of  the  poor,  (for  it  is  extraded  from  wheat, 
Uripped  of  its  nutritious  fubilance)  it  i9  impollible  not  to  rejoice  at  the  dti»' 
appearance  of  the  prepoderous  cuOom/'    Mr.  1$.  probably  did  not  know 
that  in  Fraiice,  where  powder  was  mod  ufed,  bread  was  cheaper  and  better, 
than  ifianv  other  part  of  Europe.     But  iuch  wretched  Itu/fis  beneath  cri- 
ticilin. "  When  the  author  tells  us  that  "  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  foot- 
patiengers>  are  hourly  crufliedby  the  rapid  courie  of  the  circulating  wheels,'' 
and  that  ^'  the  Canaille  never  thinks  of  to-morrow,  the  amufements  of  to- 
day occupy /^Wr  whole  attention,^'  &c«     He  mull  not  be  lurpriied  at  our 
vrilh  that  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  lludy  of  his  native  language;  - 
though  he  will  probably  be  offended  at  our  preiuirption  in  fo  (peaking  to  a 
ivriter  who  belongs  to  that  privileged  clals  whoi'e  souls  are  ennohled  by  science; 
and  who  polFefs  "  a  good  figure,  a  gracef'til  manner,  a  melodious  voice,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  an  accurate  judgment/  qualifications,  in  hisedima* 
tion  of  fufllicient  worth '  and  importance  to  render  them  fit  alTociatei  for 
eicahed  ralik. 


4'^ authentic  Aecmmt  ^  the  late  wfortunatt  Death  tf  Lord  i'amelfhrdy  *U)ith  an 
Extraci  ef  his  Ifirdshi/t's  Will,  and  some  Remarhs  upon  his  Character.  IS^y  the 
fiev.  William  Co^kburne,  A.M.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, &c.     8vo.     Pp.  17.     Halchard.     1804. 

WHAT  could  be  Mr.  Cockburne's  obje^  in  publifhing  this  pamphlet  it 
is  impollible  for  us  to  conceive ;  it  is  utterly  defiitute  of  all  uleful  informa- 
tioHi  filent  on  the  circamfl^nc^e^  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  \  and  contain'^  nothing  (if  we  except,  indeed,  the  brief 
accountof  the  good  qualities  which  Lord  Camelford  is  known  to  have  pofleif- 
^),  that  can  gratily>  interefl,  or  amule  the  public;  while,  in  one  reipe6ty 
^<i  muit  condemn  It,  as  moll  improper;  for  it  leaves  the  mind  of  the  reader 
uaprelled  with  the  convidioh  that  the  unhappy  objedl  of  his  panegyric  was 
i^ot  R  Christian  I  We  are  told  that  his  Lordfhip's  mind  had*  become  tainted 
with  infideiity  by  ihe^perufal  of  fceptical  books,  read,  it  feeras,  for  the  lau- 
wle  purpoie  of  "  jtoaling  the  chaplains;"  ovef  whom,  we  are  given'  to 

V  3  ,  ■  under- 
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wnderfland^  that  he  Tc^ined  a  trium/ih.  He  afterwards,  however,  "  dMco- 
vercd  oKIiimfeir  the  fal-acy  of  his  own  leafonings/*  though  we  are  left  to 
believe  that  liic  chaplains  couid  not,  read  "  the  belt  books  he  could  ccrnluU 
upon  the  evidence  of  Chrifhaniiy/'  and  had  frequent  coBverCations  with 
Mr.  Cockburne  upon  the  lubjed.  And  what  was  the  refult  of  all  this  ?-r- 
Why,  that  a  week  before  his  deathj  he  made  the  following  ''important  re- 
mark" to  Mr,  Cockburne,  "no  (eniible  and  well-informed  man  can  pre- 
Jume  to  adert  thai  Chrtdianity  h»  falfe ;  I  do  not  yet  venture/'  aid  he,  **  to^ 
ailert  pofitively  that  it  is  true,  but  I  confefs  the  pto6akiiiiies  are  in  iii  favour.** 
This  is  certainly  not  the  remark  (A  a  *<  fenfible  and  well  informed  man,** 
.  andthuagh  we  find  in  it  much  ground  for  ferious  concern,  Jwe  cannotji 
ior  the  lile  of  us,  dilcover  its  imjioriance.  On  his  death  bed,  from  eveiy 
ihing  that  we  can  coliecl  ftom  Mr.  Cockburne's  account,  pot  one  feniimeijit 
or  fentence  etcaped  his  LtordHiip,  that  proved  his  belief  \\\  Chriilianity } 
*♦  he  exprcifed  his  hope  in  the  goddnefs  and  mercy  of  God/'  and  *'  fincerely 
hoped  the  agonies  he  then  endured,"  not  the  death  of  Chrili,  not  the  b^od 
of  his  Redeeaier,  ^^migi|t  expiate  the  (ins  he  had  'committed."  Not  a 
"word  of  the  atoneipent,  not  a  word  of  the  merits  aixj  mediation  pf  the  &*•• 
viour  of  mankind;  nothing  in  ihort  of  that  whioh  mufl  conftitute  the  only 
ground  of  hope  for  a  true  Chrifiian.  That  a  friend  aod  a  clergyman  coulcl 
proclaim  this  to  the  world  is  a  fafl,  M'e  confefs,  which  excites  both  our 
aftonifliment  and  our  regret.  Wh^n  fo  weighty  and  fo  folemn  an  objection  < 
prcifes  upon  our  minds,  we  can  fcarcely  Hoop  to  notice  literary  inaccura- 
cies; but  wc  were  furprijsed  to  find  a  grammatical  error  in  the  fi.rft  line  of 
a  tra6^,  from  the  pen  of  a  claffical  fcholar,  viz*  "  \  had  intended  to  hay© 
iubmittcd  {to  fubmit)." 

JHcavers  of  Lfierature,  for  1803  /  or.  Characteristic  Skefckfx  ^  Human  Nature  <md 
Mofletn  iVfamrrs,  To  which  are  added,  a  General  f^iew  of  Ufevature  during 
that  Ft:riod ;  Portraits  ami  Biogra/ihical  Notices  of  emii^ent  Literary  Charac- 
ters. IVith  Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory ,  By  the  Rev, 
F.  Prevofl,  and  F.  Blagdon,  Efq.  Vol.  IK  tote  continmed  annually.  Small 
8vo.     Pp.  5o2.     6s,  board «.     Crofby.     1804-. 

THE  firft  volume  of  this  agreeable  mifcellany  was  noticed,  in  commenn 
dalory  terms,  in  our  Review  ior  April  laft;  and,  of  the  preli^jnt,  we  have 
the  fatisfe(6tion  to  obferve,  that  it  is,  ut  every  res/tect,  fupefior. — The  **  /«•% 
troduction!*  Of  '•  General  Fievi  (f  Literature,'^  pollefles  the  lame  corredlneliR 
.of  tafte,  and  the  iame  foundnefs  of, principle,  which  claimed  our  praife  vi 
the  firft  volume ;  and,  by  the  improved  plan  on  which  it  is  wriUen,  it  will 
))e  found  m6re  geneially  ufeful  and  fat!sfa6lory. 

In  addition  to  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  the  reader  is  alfo  here  prc^ 
fented  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Portraits  of  the  following  Literary 
Chara^ers{ — the  late  Dr.  Darwin  ;  the  late  W.  Cowper,  Efq,  Mifs  A.  Sqn 
ward  5  Mr.  Pratt ;  and  G.  Colman,  Efq. 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED; 

**  Nemo  mt  inapune  Jaceffit." 
TO  1  HE  EDI  1  OR. 

THE  ingenious  writer  of  an  ^'EfTay  (Ui  DamnatiT>n,"  inferted  in  yonr 
Review  for  April,  fnppofes  the  moderate  number  of  120  authors  to 

be  d d  every  year,  while  thofe  who  rcijuire  to  be  triple  d-e-^i^  amoun^ 

ta 
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to  double  tfatp'^rtion.  This,  Sir,  I  take  to  be  tolctiAljr  accurate  Informa. 
tion  J  bat  ftill  the  four  principal  Reviews  are  only  retail  or  petty  dealers  i  <i 
the  jfaftitonable  article  of  Damnation  5  and  it  remained  for  the  famoris  M^ 
Arthur  Aikin  and  Co.  to  fet  up  a  wholefale  raanufaftory  for  fupplying  the 
public  with  a  very  inferior  kin.i  at  a  guinca-per  packet !  But  you  may  know^ 
Sir,  that  it  is  ufual  for  every  thing  dear  to  fell  wellsLt  firft,  however  great 
aiay  be  tbe.imppfition,  or  infignifioant  and  injurious  the  fubftance  foilletj 
upon  Mr.  John  BnH  and  his  worthy  family.  Indeed  amongft  a  certain 
clafs  of  perfbns,  a  cheap  article  is  confidered  to  be  totally  ufelefs,  as  the  fol^ 
lowing  anecdote,  well  known  in  the  comracr  ial  world,  will  verify:  A 
fcwmonths'ag)  a- poor  man  invented  a  bboking,  for  boots,  &:.  which  he 
proved  would  give  a  fuperior  polilli,  arid  with  Icfs  troubh  than  any  yerdif- 
covered ;  and  asi  ihe  compo<itioa  was  eafily  procured,  he  propofed  to  fe/l 
his. mixture  at  fojrpence  or  iixpeitce  a  bottle ;  but  the  dealers,  it  feems,  re- 
fnfed  to  vend  his  article,  on  -the  ground  that  it  was  too  cheapo  to  deferve 
.  -iMiiice.  By  their  advice  he  then  fold  the  fame  quantity  for  2s.  allowed  the 
retailers  l€Oper  cent,  and  is  now  making  a  rapid  fortu  ^e.  What  kind  of 
conceit  it  ootid  be  that  determined  Arihur  Aikin  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  re- 
viewer 1  cannot  afccrtafn  j  but  he  has  certainly  proved  himfelf  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  daubing,  or  of  giving  a  Jacobinical  polijb  to  every  fubjedt  capable 
«f  receiving  it:  but  the  di-Sference  between  him  and  the  blacking- rtian  is^ 
that  while  the  latter  and  his  renders  gaiit  <;rcdit  and  profit  for  ferving  the 
public  with  a  thing  of  J'ome  luth  value,  tfee  former  fills  his  pocket  by  the 
inoft  mifcrable  kind  of  quackery,  and  M^  venders  (hHherto  always  confi- 
dercd  amongft  the  moll  refpedlable  in  their  profeflion)  not  only  bear  all  the 
T-iik  and  expenoe,  but  fubjo^ft  ifeerafelvos  to  the  ver/  flrong  and  ferious  im-  • 
putatioD  i)f  encouraging  the  diffufion  of  infidel  and  Jacobinical  principles. 

But  it  loo  often  happens  that  up  *ght  and  well-meaning  men  become  the 
dupes  of  dc/igning  and  an  principled  knaves ;  and  if  the  bookfellers  in  ge- 
neral do  not  pofitively  a^ert,  that  "the  man  (in  their  line)  ought  to  be 

i. rd  who  looks -at  any  more  of  a  book  than  the  title-page,***  yet  it  is 

certain  tbia-t  ^^itheir  bulinefs  is  Xofill  books,  not  to  read  them  ;'*  and  there- 
fore arifes  4he  necefiity  of  acquittmg  bookfellers,  in  moil  inflances,  of  the 
Odium  which  attaches  to  them  for  promulgatiug  bad  principles  and  un- 
found  do^  ifies  But  the  fcribbler  who,  aware  of  his  own  obfcurity  and 
their  rcfponlibility,  makes  them  the  machines  by  which  his  trafli  is  ob- 
Irud  d  upon  thepublicy  is  an  objedt  of  co«itempt  and  deteftation,  inafmucli 
as  he  not  only  injures  the  vital  intercfts  of  thofe  who  fupport  him,,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  th^  religious  aod  political  opinions  of  Engliihmen, 
paves  the  way  for  bringing  them  -io  as  great  a  ftate  of  degradation  as  their 
miferabie  enemies,  -the  l^lreneh.. 

1  was  led,  Sir^  le  tbefe  uemartcs,  by  cfeferving  the  letters  of  two  refpec- 
ikable  autj»ors  in  your  iaft  N«Baber,  on  that  contemptible  publication,  the^ 
**  Annual  Review ;"  and  as  yoB  liberally  devote  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
work  to  the  complaints  of  injured  writers,  there  is  nj  dbubt  that  you  will 
ibon  be  enabled  to  draw  tbe  veil  frcra  the  eyes  of  m-ny  who  though,  por-^ 
haps  they  would  hefitate  to  beftow  a  guinea  per  annum  tbwards  the  relief 
«f  a  diflreflcd  family,*  yet  think  they  have  a  confiderable  bargain  in  the 
#bove-mentioned  publication^  becaule  lilooks  ^i^  upon  a  (helf. 

•p.!.  I     -■      II  ,      -   ■  '  ■         ■       ■  -  *         ■  < ■  ■■  ■  • ■     ■■         ■■  .      .11  ■» 

*  ^¥e^.4#  :t-Jacx)ihm  Rbvifw,  Vol.  XVI.  p*  206* 
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Le»vtag«  hawwtat,  tb^fe  vrfao  are  'more  materially  concerned  ter  expofii 
the  abfurd  and  wretched  attacks  made  upon  theln  by  thefe  vjufrpen  of  cri* 
tical  dignity,  (and  amongd  the  men  who  have  jull  grou&^^s  of  c  mplaint  are 
many,  of  theit^oft  refptida  hie  authors  which  this  age  has  produce  i)»*  I  ihall 
merely  trouble  yon  with  a  few  general  obfervations  on  the  origin,  progrefs, 
and  manageitirnt  of  the  thing  yclep'd  the  Annual  Review;  and  in  doing 
this,  I  truft  I  ihall  ftand  excufed  ior  occafionally  alluding  to  one  or  two 
tnvia  pu  licati  ns  vf  my  own. 

n  he  \  ery  idea  of  an  annual  account  of  all  n'"vo  books,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  priority  of  information,  is  itfelf  abfurd  and  ridicul  us,  for  if  the  Monthly 
Reviews  cann  t  litid  t  me  to  begin  their  notices  of  books  tili  they  have  been 
pu>lihed  feveral  months,  how  can  juftice  towards  literary  pro  u^t ions  be 
expr^ed  in  a  Review  publiihed  .annually,  and  the  limits  of  which  are  ne* 
ceiTiiily  fo  circumf  ribed  that  each  article  muft  be  conclnded  :n  the  fame 
vlunoe  in  which  it  commences?  But  the  Urnei  Mr.  Aikin  carries  this 
idea  dill  farther,  and  bodly  averts,  that  "  befides  the  advantages  it  (the 
Beyiew)  poilefles  iox  pttfent  perufal,  as  an  e^^rly  review  of  bo  ks,  it  is  //• 
tuliarjy  adapted  by  its  arrangement,  and,  by  its  noticing  together  the 
%vo  ks  qfayesr  (mind  the  elegant  ftyle  ufed  by  the  man  who  prefumes  to  cri- 
ticife  the  w  itings  of  others-^a  noun  fubftantive  convened  nto  a  verb  adive^ 
te  )  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  refiding  at  a  d  (lance  from  the  metropolis,  for 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  library."  So  that,  it  feems,  the 
greater  the  diiiance  from  the  metropolis  at  which  the  fuhfi  r  hers  i-efide,  the 
earlier  they  will  receive  their  information.  Pray,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Aikin  an 
I^ihman  ? 

Th  8,  however,  Is  a  trifling  point ;  hut  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  condudod  s  certainly  one  of  great  import  nee;  and  1  beg,.  Sir,  to  call 
your  wn  ferious  attention  to  its  general  contents^  becaufe  as  ail  authors 
are  known  to  be  more  or  Itfs  irr  table,  t' e  ftt  dures  you^may  reoeive  from 
fuch  as  have  been  abufed  in  this  publication,  tb  ugh  founded  on  j  ihce, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  tota  ly  impartial.  You  will,  Sir,  doubtlefs,  by  a 
flight  infpcdion,  pe  Cf ive,  that  the;  mod  important  moral,  poli  ical,  reli- 
gious,' and  mifcellaneous  I  ublicat  ons  which  ap|;eared  during  the  la^  year^ 
^re  abufed  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  invedive,  aii#':total  difregard  of  decency, 
f&  could  only  proceed  from  the  pens  of  fcribblers  formerly  reainedby  the 
Cji^efpondng  Sik^uty,  I^o  regard  is, hadT  to  the  objed  of  the  authors,  or 
Iheir  former  exertions  5'  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  works 
publiftied  by  R.  Phillips,  with' the  excisptionj.  I  believe,iof  one  or  two,  and 
of  whiv!h  feveral  have,  in  your  Review,  received  tJOtJliderable  pnaife,  afo 
.  here  cenfured  in  drains  of  the  utmod  virule^Cc.^  Had  all  th^  other  Re- 
viewrrs  condemned  th  fe  w  rks,  ^Ir.  Arthur  Ai]«  might  have  been  julti- 
£ed  in  doing  the  fame,  KA  hh/t/f^icr  judgmi^nt  vFovHd  be  quefii  ned.  Rut 
^s  it  IS,  pei  baps  he  han  a^^ufeil  tke  pubhcatiQiS  of  Jl.  PhiUips  f  om  motives 
tdgra  ituJg ;  that  bookseller  having  ^ot  onty  employed  him  as  a  tranilator, 
but  having,  (or  mtiny  yea  s,sJbad  the  moft  citenfive  engagements  with  his 
father,  the  Dodor.  1  mull,  iioweveff  be  miRaken,  for,  on  jecolle6tion, 
I  never  heard  that  the  terip  gymtitude  was  at  all  underRooJ  by  modern  phi-< 
Jofopkers.  '      -  ^ 

I  Oiall  now.  Sir  qUl  your  atteotton  to  the  manner  in  which  hooks  are  re- 
viewed in  ti^js  work, ' by  one  infiance  in  point,  whi.h,,  from  its  extent,  yp^ 
might  othenyife  pafs  over.    **  Flowers  of  Literal ure^  vol.  I.'*  &:c.  by  the 

Rev.  F.  Prcvoil  and  n5jt  fplf,  which  has  rccei\ed  the  moft  flattering  com- 

mendatloos 
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mendatioiis  from  the  public  and  variom  RevievefS.  TRis  Kplume  tji^- An* 
nua  Review  callsy  **<Jne  of  tbt  manj  naUb-fenvy  comfUations  of  neeoY 
ignorance  "  ,    .  • 

This,  be  jt  obfervcd,  is'thc  whole  account  of  a  vofume  of  500  pag«,  of 
vbich  nearly  100  are  filled  with  original  matter.  It' is  rdviewing,  with  a 
vengeance.  But  our  book,  it  appears^  is  calculated  to  do  good  : — <'  it  may 
be  coniidered  as  an  antidote  to  manv  of  the  poif  noas  effuiions  of  th(^ 
prcfs,""*  may  produce  even  a  better  elfe^t  than  a  good  novel,t  &c.  &c.  A* 
to  the  accuiation  a^^ainft  me  of  being  a  mcdj  writer,  I  am  tiot  a(hamed  of 
it }  the  bookfel(ers  know  beter.  I  am  very  far  from  rich,  it  is  true,  but 
by  no  Qjean!!  needy  j  beiides,  the  finefl  works  ever  written  were  produced 
in  a  garret*  But  perhaps  literary  povert,  is  only  comparative^  and  as  J 
have  never  been  either  ^Jield^preacbir  or  the  Editar  of  a  Re'vww,  I  cannot 
tell. which  is  the  molt  advantage  us  empfoyment^  though  Mr.  AnhuJT 
Aikins  tx^eti^nu  can  doubtlefs  inform  lim,  ^ 

One  of  the  means  ejia ployed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Ann  lal  Review  to  ob- 
tain the  patronage  r/  the  pub'ic  is  alfo  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  the  aflcr- 
tion,  in  a  p  ofpedus,  th' t  vol.  U.  for  180>  (the  volume  in  queftion)  **  will 
contain  a  critical  analyfis  of  all  the  works  pubhihed 'during  iliat  year." 
This  18  doubtless  a  moll  attra6tive  way  of  puffing;  but  1  will  endpvour  to 
(hew,  that  iniiead  of  the  "  broad  and  coniprehentive  bafis"  here  laid  down, 
the  Fditor  has  been  guilty  of  the  bafed  abd  mod  contemptible  partiality ;' 
and  that  the  above-mentioned  alfertion  is  unequivocally  nothing  more  nor 
lefs  ihan  a  dire&  li£.  To  prove  it  generally,  let  us  refer  to  the  diviiioa* 
entitled  "  D  mjic  and  Cohmal  Politics.''  It  contains  only  28  articles; 
while  it  is  known  that  the  political  pamphlets  and  tra^s  publifhed  cy\j  be- 
tween May  and  .September,  amounted  to  triple  that  number.;  and  of  fbnid 
of  whicti,  not  even  mentioned  in  this  voluisc,  upwards  of  20,000  copies. 
Wife  dtfirtbuted.  It  was.  Si:,  as  you  doubtlefs  know,  by  the  circulatioii 
of  thofe  tra  s,  that  the  public  fptrit  iifras  fo  rapidly  arpufed  from  its  le-^ 
tbargy,  and  called  into  action  ^  but  Mr.  Aiuin,  with  bis  friendly  predi- 
ledi-  a  for  the  ''RtCH  stiu^iTtQ  patriot,''  h^s  not  mentioned  any  of  thd 
articles  to  which  i  a  lade;  no,  noteveixby  iMime.  General alieriion,  how-, 
ever, .  is  at  be(!  butyague  and  indecilive  :  let  qie  then,  logically  come  to 
proof  politive  and  particular.     -  ^ 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  180^,  I  publifhed,  at  my  own  expence,  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  the  '  GraitdOmtefi  deliberately  £(mjidered\  &c.    It  contained 
90  pages  of  clofc  print,  a  coppcr-[rfate  engraving  of  the  words  and  mufic 
of  a  war-fong,  and  was  fjld  for  Is.  with  a  large  allowance  to  tbofe  who 
might  buy  it  for  diftribution.     My  o  je6t  in  publiibing  it  was  neither  that. 
of  reput£^tion  nor  enK>lument,  but  purely  patriotic.     Hence  Mr.  Arthur 
Aikin  has  not  condcfcencied  to  natne  it  in  his  Annual  Review.     But  there' 
was. perhaps  a  reafon  for  the  omiffion.   It  was  I,  Sir,  who  in  the  fervour  of. 
patriotifm,  dared  to  Hate,  in  terms  perhap    rather  to  ftrong,  what  thou^; 
lands  of  my  countrymen  fecretly  wiih,  b  t  will  not  Venture  to  exprefsj  I,. 
J)if>  declared  in  thd^amphlct  alluded  to>  that  as  Bu  papart^  was  to  ^11  iiK- 
Jcnts  and  purpofei*  A  ricbel,  it « ould  be  proved  from  Vattel,  and  othe^r- 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nations,  that  the  legitimate  fovereign  o|  France  might 
be  jotUfied  in  offering  a  reward  Cor  his  he^d,  &c.  &c.     May,  tpore,  I  ex- 
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pofed  a  pldt,  till  then  nnknqwD»  and  for  which  I  had  the  bcft  authority, 
relative  to  an  attempt  to  burn  the  metropolis,  in  the  event  of  an  invafioQ 
by  the  French.  About  a  week  after  ihe  publication  of  my  pamphlet  the 
order  appeared  in  the  Gazette  for  the  departure  of  all  foreigners  who  couM 
not  procure  foretics  for  their  good  behaviour  j  and  one  of  my  bookfeHers 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  aflurcd  mip,  that  a  member  of  parliament  had 
declared  in  his  Ihop,  that  he  firmly  believed  "the  aft  alluded  to  originated 
from  the  flatcment  made  in  my  pamphlet.  Thefe  are  weighty  reafons 
'why  it  fliould  be  omitted  in  the  i^nnoal  Review ! 

But  in  the  year  1803  I  alfo  edited  ^a?  other  volumeis,  viz.   Golberry*$ 
Travels  in  Africa,  2  vols,  and  PalUs's  Travels  in  Ruflia,  4  volg.  neither  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  i^nnual  Review;  though  a  catch-penny  tran-^ 
flation  of  Golbcrry,  publiihed  in  fixpenny  numbers,  and  which  they  admit 
*»  is  tniferably  executed,  and  that  the  plates  arc  contemptible/*  is  reviewed 
in  detail.  .  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  amongft  Jacobins   there  is  a 
diflike  againft  loyal  men,  wh  >ever  they  may  be,  and  therefore  .when  their 
works  cannot  be  condemned  in  iofp,  they  are  not  notified  at  all.     But  to 
come  more  to  the  point,  it  is  a  fad  that  one  of  the  publiihers  of  *«  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man,"  on  being  applied  to  by  the  proprietor  of  the  volumes  laft 
mentioned,  to  fubfcribe  to  them,  as  is  ufual  in  the  trade,  lefufed,  bn  the 
ground  "that  feveral  houfes  (i.  e.  bookfcllers)  had  agreed,  to  do  nolh'ng 
that  could  promote  the  interefts  of  Mr   Blagdon,  as  they  deteiled  his  prin- 
ciples!" Another  rcafon,   how.ver,  for  Mr.  Aikip's  filencc-refpei^ling  my 
volumes  is,  that  as  a  tranflator,  he  has  chofen  to  confider  me  as  a  rival  to 
Jiimfelf,  and,  a$  I  have  been  informed,  has  alferted  that  my  eclition  of 
jPen^tis  Travels  was  copied  from  that  which  appeared  *ufiih  l^is  name !  But 

?ou,  vSir,  have  already  given  yor  opinion  ol  my  tranftation  of  Denon  j  the 
ionthly  Review  has  faid  that  it  is  equal  to  any  that  has  appeared,  and  the 
Critical  Review,  after  examining  the  threj  tranilations together,  has  qjcarly 
intimated  that  mine  ig  the  beft.     No  notice,  however,  has  been  taken  of 
}t  in  either  of  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Review.. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Annual  Review,  Mr.  Aikin  will  perhaps  consider 
fny  remarks  on  it  as  illiberal,  and  refer  me  to  an  obfervation  in  the  preface 
to  his  iirft  volume,  viz.  "  that  if  any  perfonaf  invedivc  (hould  be  in  any 
C^afe  indulged  (indulged  in) ;  if  laxtty  tf  morals  Ihould  be  fffcouragcd^  to  the 
J)ditor  alone  will  the  blame  be  imputable.     But  the  critical  opinions  on 
(of)  the  works  reviewed,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  whether  favourable 
or  Jipfavourable,  being  out  of  tbt  di/cretion  of  lie  Ediior,  cannot  involve  him    . 
in  any  rpfponfibility."    Indeed! — Then  what  is  the  duty  of  an  Editor? 
Qld  Jphnfon,  to  whom  I  am  very  partial,  defines  fuch  a  chara6ler  to  be, 
*'  he  that  fevifes  or  prepares  any  work  for  publication."    But  the  .modern 
philofophers  have  a  new  meaning  for  every  thing  -,  and  you.  Sir,  have  al- 
ready proycd,  though  not  quite  in  the  words  of  Colman,  in  his  **  John 
Bull,"  that  ^'the  riling  generation  are  moft  *♦»***♦»  in  want  of  a  new 
diftionary  P'  I  fnight  enlarge  lipon  this  point,  by  obferying,  that  to  praife 
French  principlps  is  a  fiifficient  encouragement  of  xhcJaxHy  of  morals }  and 
if  Mr.  Aikin  conceives  his  duty  to  be  only  to  read  the  proof  iheets,  and  not 
to  rev'ife  the  mattefji  he  finks  at  once  into  a  humble  corrc6^or  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  proprietors  qf  the  Annual  Review,  by  placing  a  broom/lick  amongH 
the  manufcriptsi  might  have  a  nominal  Editor,  with  a  faving,  in  thefcecor 
pc»cninal  times»  oif  fom^  l^undreds  per  annum  ! 
I  ^aU  ootiplude,  Sir^'  \fith  hoping  that  you  will  yet  think  proper  to  ex-* 
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f  mine  and  antlyfe  this  unparallelled  fcatidalous  volume,  wh*cbi  to  quote 
its  own  words,  "  is  only  intended'ta  pick  the  pockets  of  the  public  "  With 
rcfped  to  its  duration,  th^rc  can  be  no  doubt.  On  this  head  a  pbilofophi«r 
cal  axiom  fo  fprcibly  ftrikes  raie,  that  I  cannot  orait  bringing  it  in  by  way 
of  cofDparifon.  The  motion  of  a  body  or  thing  is  poponionate  to  the  force 
with  which  it  is  propelled,  and  the  deniity  of  the  medium  through  which 
it  has  to  pafs.  JsTow,  Sir,  the  impetus  which  has  given  tircnliation  to  tiie 
Annual  Review  is  the  fortune  acquired  !  y  its  propriet  rs  in  commerce 
with  men  of  talents;  and  the  tffifiance  which  it  has  to  ovtrpm  js  that  of 
loyalty,  patrlotifm — in  (hort,  oi  common  Jofe,  I  am,  Sir,  a  con  dan  i  lead- 
er and  admirer  of  your  excellent  Publication, 

Francis  Blagdon* 
"^eil  Cockpit,  St.  James  s  Park,  June  A^  1804. 

p.  1^.  I  have  juil  recolleded  that  in  the  outfet  L  had  promifed  to  touch 
on  the  origtff  and  ptogrx/s  of  the  Annu  1  Review  \  but  having  :  Iready,  as  I 
fear,  taken  up  more  fpace  than  you  may  think  my  fubjed  dcfeivcs,  I  0  all 
merely  ftatc  that  I  am  in  pofleffion  of  materials  i  r  hiftory  of  that  work, 
and  a  pretty  hiftory  they  indeed  would  make.  Ihe  pen  of  the  Abbe  Bar- 
real  might  do  it  jufiice.  However,  Sh*,  if  you  have  read  the  book,  I  will 
afk  you  two  Jimple  quedions.  Do  you  perceive,  nothing  like  a  ftriking 
fimiliarity  between  the  writings  in  the  Jnttuai-and  thofe  in  the  hd.  ibur^h 
Re*vlew?  And  do  you  think  it  impoJfihU  that  zjundliwi  of  f>(irtus  may  have 
taken  place  in  order  to  give  additional^iri/  to  their  ei^ertions^  and  opakc  4 
fToperJiand  agairid  their  numerous  oppj;>oeuts  i 

The  Annual  Riview, 
TO  TH£.  EDITOR. 

IN  your  article  of  Reviewers  Reviewed,  "  you  have  dope  the  fbte  much 
fervice;'!  and  by  unmalking  their  deiigns,  and  putting  us  upon  our  guard 
againfl  their  perqxious  attempts,  fo  artfully  and  fo  generally  diflemioated^ 
70a  have  prevented,  or  at  leai^  diminiihed  in  a  great  degree,  the  ill  con- 
feqaences  which  would  otherwife  have  enfued. 

Another  publication  has  appeared,  whofe  tendency,  political  and  reli-. 
gious,  appears  at  leaH  problematical ;  and  the  public  rely  upon  your  paying 
^ne  atteqtiop  to  the  articles  inferted,  ^hat  the  good  rcfuliipg  from  yo^r 
ftrifturcs  upon  other  reviews  may  not  be  fruftrated,  by  your  overlooking 
the  r  nnual  Review,  of  which  iwo  volumes  haye  been  publiibed,  one  fur 
1802  and  the  fecond  for  1 903.  There  is  a  petulance  and  an  illib^rality  in 
tbeir  cenfures,  even  when  ceniures  are  rn  rited)  that  are  not  candid,  and 
furcly  not  nepcflary  ;  and  fome  i^iiinua^ions  occur,  which  ought  to  be  fe- 
vcrely  reprehended.  Vide  page  77,  the  conclufion  of  Hunter's  Travels  i^ 
Hungary  t  n>any  fimilar  are  to  be  founds  and  unlefs  inllantly  attended. t&, 
will  diffetninatc,  fecrfstly  and  ur^fufppfted^  opinions  which  cannot  be  too 
^rneftly  chcckrf,     I  remain,  Vour^s, 

June  5,  lS(>i»  A  Constant  Reaobr. 

^.  B.  Our  Corrpfpondent  is  informed,  that  a  review  of  the  firfl  of  thcTc 
volumes  has  been  finiihed  fome  time,  and  only  omiited  hitherto  from  the 
preiTure  of  more  important  and  liiore  temporary  matter.  It  is,  however; 
intended  for  inftitioii  in  our  next  Number..«-'£D)Toi^. 

MISCEt-^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Present  State  of  TUtt  Press. 

TO  THE  editor! 

Sir,       ^  '  ^  '    ' 

THE  public  look  toyoa  for  vigilance  and  for  important  information  oi 
the  national  aflfairs.  Our  danger  is  mtiit  iaimuient  from  the  wretched 
iniufficiency  oF  the  preient  adminiltration,  and  it  is  liirely^  ^igh  time  ior 
jou  tp  recommend  a  more  efficient  .change,  with  all^your  wonted  patriotic 
force  and  energy.  Some  things  too  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a  prelude 
to  due  enquiry.  The  famous  Stone  Expedition,  you  muli  have  heard,  ori- 
ginated in  the  fertile  Jacobin  brains  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Richard  Phiiiips! 
A  pretty  adviCer  of  our  prim*  miniiler  and  th'e  admiralty  mod  truly! !  But 
the  ladder  o\  advancement  of  this  outcalt  of  jacobiniim  is  Itill  murt;  curious, 
sf  thatjnay  be,  and  (bewsatonce  the  meannefs  and  fyc'ophancy  of  that 
profligate  ^t,  who  would  ruin  ariitocracy  or  populace  indifferently  as* 
their  uitereft  directed.  The  following  particulars  came  to  ma  from  the 
best  authority:  That  wretched  publication.  The  Public  Chara6ler$,  wa^ 
P — s  engine,  and  he  fixed  on  a  man  of  ibme  interelt,  and  not  unlike  him- 
felf  at  bottom  in  principle^  on  whom  he  might  work  by  fullome  adulation. 

'This  man  was  Arthur  Young;  and  behold  philoiopher  Godwin,  (of  Jate 
the  hackney-tool  of  P — )  was  employed  to  \^rite  Yr-s  life.  (See  the  vol. 
for  ISO  1-2;)  but  unacquainted  with  agricultuie,  &c.  he  was  aifilled  by  a 
eertain  renegade,  or  jacobin  parlbn,  whole  life  and  habits  1  purpole 
iliortly  to  preCent,  not  only  to  you,  but  £o  his  diocelkn.  Young  catched 
greedily  at  the  bait,  and  as  fL  proof  of  it,  very  foon  took  all  his  pabii- 
cations  out  of  the  hands  of  his  old  friend  and  publisher  Richardfon,  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Phillips,  who  has  laughed  heartily  at  the  suc- 
cefs  of  his  manceuvre.  Phillips,  as  has  been  laid,  probably,  through  the 
f/tterett  tf  t4.  Young  loiih  lard  H-^y,  at  length  crept  up  to  the  notice  of-  tlie 
iniiiiAer,  who  it  is  confidently  faid,  h9L%  Jiurckased  the  late  fupport  of  the 

'Monthly  Magazine  at  a  very  ektravagant  rate>  and  P.   is  -looked  on  as  -a  • 
man  whofe  Ibrtune  at  Court  is  certain.     Nay,  being  a  bu(y  and  inipoiing 
chara^er,  with  weak  people,  it  is  fuppofed  not  improbable,  if  the  miniflry 
hold  their  ground,  that  he  may  ftart  up  in  fome  place  ^  of  truil.     Apropos, 
one  of  this  man's  wile  fchemes  fome  years  ago,   was  to  have  distrtct  ciut- 

^duciors  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  crofs,  in  fuch  number  as  to  difperie  the  th'undi^r 

•jmd  lightning  over  a'  whqle  diftrid ! ! ! 

No  rainiQer  ever  bought  up  the  Press  to  the  extent  Addington  has  done; 

-the  natural  refource  of  a  weak  mind.  To  fay  nothing  of  the.continent  and 
Ireland,  the  purchafe  of  jacobin  prints  here,  has  coi\  an  enormous  Turti. 
The  purchale  o^  the  Morning  Poft,  and  siledcing  the  Courier,  coft  a  liule 

ibrtuhe;  but  who  would  have' thought  of  the  New  Annual  Regider .  and  ' 

^the  Critical  R'eview !  they  have  bad  handlbme  douceurs  and  liberal  pro- 
snifes;  in  fa6t,  any  jacobin  application  has  been  invariaWy  ruccel'sfuL 
Chapter  Coffee  House,  Ajtril  21.  '  Clf^Ricus  LoND.  ' 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WE  under/land  Dr.  Bitiet  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  theabfurdrties, 
follies,  and  milchiefs  of  methodilmj  with  the  view  of  making  them  the  fufh 
jedt  of  a  novel. 

7^        TO  cdRRESPONDENTS.  "'      ^^      ^^ 

WE  are  again  compelled,  by  the  prellure  of,  temporary  matter^  to  omit 
a  variety  of  Mifceilaneous  Communications, 
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Ita  finitiraa  funt  falfa  veris,  ut  in  praecipitem  locum  non  debeat  fe  fapiens 
committere. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

I 

Lifi  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer^  the  early  Englijh  Poet :  including  Memoirs  of  his 
near  Friend  and  Kin/man^  John  of  Gaunt^  Duke  of  Lancajier:  with 
Sketches  of  the  Manners^  Opinions,  Arts^  and  Literature  of  England 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  By  William  Godwin.  4to.  2  vol. 
Pp.  about  1200.     3I.  13s.  6d.    Phillips.     1803. 

WE  have  always  confidered  Mr.  Godwin  as  a  man  poflTefled  of 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  by  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  application  of  which,  he  might  have  ^railed  himfelf  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  become  diilinguifhed  as  a 
ufeful,  as  well  as  an  agreeable,  writer.  His  original  talents  are  of  no 
mean  account  \  for,  in  all  his  publications,  he  difpiays  the  charaflers 
of  a  thinking,  vigorous,  and  comprehenfive  mind.  He  is  likewife 
capable  of  clofe  attention,  of  accurate  difcrimination,  and  of  patient 
rejearch.  His  attainments  in  learning  andgeneral  knowledge  are  evi- 
dently refpeftable ;  and  what  he  knows  he  is  well  qualified  to  com- 
municate in  a  manly,  imprcflive,  and  energetic  ftile.  With  this  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  G.'s  abilities,  we  have  often  latnented  that,  by  feme  per- 
verfe  obliquity  of  choice,  he  (hould  have  con fecrated  his  hours  of 
ftudy  to  purfuits  which,  inftead  of  conciliating  general  favour,  have 
rendered  him  an  obje£l  of  marked  diflike  to  afl  the  fober  and  well- 
principled  part  of  the  kingdom*  His  "  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Juftic^,"  confpicuou^  as  it  certainly  was  for  acutenefs  of  refnark  and 
oepth  of  inveftigation,  yet  difcovered  fo  depraved  an  attachment  to 
paradox,  fo  romantic  a  turn  for  extravagant  reverie,  an<l  a  fpirit  of 
fuch  determined  hoftility  to  all  the  moft  falutary'exifting  inftitutions 
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of  civil  focicty,  that  the  author  was  very  generally,  and  not  without 
reafon,  regarded  not  only  as  a  wild  and  vifionary,  but  as  a  highly  dan- 
gerous and  mifchievoiis  writer.     Some  other  of  his  produdions,  pro- 
feffedly  dcfigned  to  hold  up  to  our  view,  as  models  of  uncommonly 
dignified  worth,  and  of  laudable  imitation,  chara£lers  and  aflions 
which  infulted,  at  once,  the  mod  firmly  eftablifhed  maxims  of  morals, 
and  the  fentiments  of  every  civilized  ftate,  zs  well  as  the  religion  and 
laws  of  his  country,  we  willingly  pafs  over  without  particular  obfer- 
vation.     The  Britifh  public  has  fairly  appreciated  their  merits;  and 
we  wifli  not  to  wage  a  war  of  aggreflion,  with  the  memory 'of  the 
dead^     But  we  were  highly  gratified  when  we  underflood  that  this 
able  writer  had,  at  length,  rcfolved  to  employ  his  learned  leifure  on  a 
fubjedl,   from  which  he  might  acquire  reputation  to  himfelf,  while,, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  might  convey  to  others  both  ufeful  inftru£lion 
and  elegant  amufement.    And  our  gratification  was  fenfibly  increafed, 
when  we  found,  on  perufmg  the  work  before  us,  fo  little  to  blame, 
and  fo  much  to  commend.     The  book  does  credit  to  the  author's  ca- 
pacity, and,  (which  we  deem  a  confideration  of  much  greater  confe- 
quence)  in  general,  to  the  rcftitude  of  his  principles.     Wc  do  not 
mean  to  fay  that  all  the  pofitions  and  reflexions  contained  in  it  are 
unexceptionable ;  for,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  remarks,  wc  fhall  meet 
with  feveral  of  an  oppofite  dcfcription.     But  we  are  happy  to  obferve 
that  Mr.  G.'s  notions,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  greatly  altered,  and 
altered  for  the  better.     He  will  not,  we  are  perfuaded,  regard  it,  from 
us  J  as  a  flight  exprcflion  of  efleem  and  good  will,  if  we  take  the  li- 
berty to  congraiulate  him  on  the  change. 

If  it  fhould  be  deemed  an  imputation  on  Mr.  G.'s  good  fenfe  that 
hefufFcrcd  himfclf,  like  many  others,  to  be  feduced  by  thofe  plaufibic 
and  fpecious,  but  delufive  and  unfubftantial,  theories,  of  which  the 
French  revolution  may  juflly  be  regarded  as  partly  the  caufe  and  partly 
the  efFeft,  it  is  furely  honourable  to  profit  by  experience,  and  to  re- 
linquifh  fpeculations  which,  when  reduced  to  practice,   have  within 
the  fhort  fpacc  of  fifteen  years,  inflicted  fuch  mifery  on  the^human 
race  as  baffles  calculation.     At  the  prefent  moment,  when  all  the  en- 
lightened precepts  and  generous  efforts  of  our  wife  philofophers  and 
benevolent  philanthropifts,  which  were  not  only  to  abolifh  the  reign 
of  fuperftition,  prejudice,  and  defpotifm^  but  to.fix,  for  ever,  the  em- 
pire of  reafon^  liberty,  and  happincfs,  have  terminated  in  the  elevation 
of  a  bloody  Corfican  adventurer,  in  comparifon  with  whom  Nero  and 
Cali'gula  were  faints,  to  the  title  of  "  His  Moft  Chriflian  Majcfly, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  with  powers  really  undefined,  and  even 
circumfcribed  by  no  cuftomary  forms,  it  is  time  for  mankind  to  awaken 
freni  thole  delirious  dreams  of  innovation,  which,  to  cool  by  flanders, 
betrayed,  from  the  firfV,  unequivocal  fymptorns  of  moral  derangement. 
It  is  mortifying,  certainly,  to  the  pride  of  human  fagacity  and  fore- 
fight,  to  compare  the  effefts  of  this  dreadful  rei^oiution  with  the  fafci- 
nating  prophecies  of  univerfal  felicity,  which  ulhered  in  its  firfl  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.    How  often  have  wc,  fince,  with  melancholy 
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.dcjeftion,  xecoUc£lcd  .the  following  rhapfojy  of  Pr#  Prjcf,  which  was 
uttered  on  the  4th  of  November  1789,  .aD4  which  y^as  hailed,' ty^a 
numerous  [Ufty  anaong  us,  as  uttered  bythe  voice  of  iiifpiratioji  it* 
fclfl  '  .       ."  ,    "         -  ..   , 

What  jf^nievQiilful  peciod  is  tbU!"  faid  the  hoary  heafled  preacher. 

1  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  it;  and  I  could  almoil  fay,  *  lAr<ff 
now  lettest  Oim  thy  :er%'<int  dejtayt  in  Jzeacc,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  saltation* 
I  have  lived  to  lee  a  diffulion  of  knowledge,  w^hjchhas  undermined  Aiper- 
ftition  and  errpr.^  I  have  lived  to  fee  the  rights  of  men  bt^tter  un  'erltood 
than  ever;  and  nations  panting  for  liberty,  which  Teemed  to  have  loli  the 
idea  of  it.  I  have  livfed  ti  (eei  thirty  miiiions  of  people,  indignant  and  re- 
folute,  fpurning  at  flaverj,  and  demanding  liberty  with  an  irreliftible  voice; 
their  ling  ledm  triumjih,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrendering  himii&^fto 
his  fubjeds.  After  (liaring  in  thc'bfenetit  of  one  revolution,  I  have  been 
fpared'to  be  a  witnefs  to  two  other  revolutions,  both  glorious.  And  nojw, 
methinks,  I  fee  the  ardour  for  liberty  catching"  and  (pleading ;  a  general 
amendment  beginning  in  human  affairs  ;  the  dominion  of  kings  changed  for 
the  dominion  of  laws ;  and  the  dominion  of  priefls  giving  wj^y  to  the  do- 
minion of  reafon  and  confcience."  ' 

*'  Be  encouraged,  all  ye  friends  of  freedom^  and  writers  in  its  defence ! 
The  times  arc  aufpicious.  Your  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  BehoH 
kingdoms,  admonilhed  by  you,  Parting  from  fleep,  and  claiming  juftice  fom 
their  oppreffors  !  Behold  the  light  you'  have  firuck  out,  after  letting  Ame- 
rica free,  refledled  to  France,  and  there  kindled  into  a  blaze  that  lays  de(^ 
potifm  in  albes,  and  warms  and  illuminates  Europe !" 

We  cannot  help  wifliing  that  the  life  of  the  preacher  had  beeiii  far- 
ther prolonged,  that  he  might  have  witnelTed  the  full  completion  of 
tis  prophecy  in  the  bleffed  effLds  which  his  darling  revolution  has 
produced  on  Europe.  In  the  genial  warmth  and  chearful  illunr^insih 
tion  which  (he  has  derived  from  it,  he  would,  doubtlejfs,  have  rejoiced. 
A  fenfible  writer,  indeed,  who,  at  the  time,  publifhcd  ftricftureson  Dr. 
Price's  Difcourfe,  affirmed  that  **  thirty  millions  of  infiirgents,  on 
whatever  occafion,  and  a  king  led  in  triumph,  could  be  an  objedb  6f 
delight  only  to  a  barbarian."  The  affirmation  roufed  the  pati'idfrc 
stcat  oi  the  Mt)nthly  Reviewers,  who  gave  a  full  expofition  of  the 
principles  of  their  party,  by  fimply  aflcing  whether  the  author,  Wh'en 
he  made  this  aflertion,  "wrote  likd  a  true  Wf?iG?'*  for  fuch  was 
the  fignature,  which  he  h^d  adopteid.  But  with  regard  to  I)!*.  Price, 
fctting  every  moral  conflderation  afide,  what  opinion  muft  every  man 
now  entertain  of  the  penetration  of  that  diflenting  dabbler  in  politics 
when  placed  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Edmund  Burke!  whofe  warn- 
ings againft  the  frenzy  of  innovation  we  were  taught  to  defpife,  as  the 
intcrefted  ravings  of  a  man"  who  had  fold  himfelfto  be  the  flave  of 
defpotifm,  for  a  paltry  pfenfioin  of  1500I.  a  year.  Yet'  hardly  one  orf 
this  grfeat  man's  predif^ions  Has  failed  of  its  accomplifhment ;  and  ^ 
never .furely,  in  any  ihfla'rice,  wa&  more  clearly  feen  the  difference 
between  the  praftical  wifdom  of  an  enlightenea  ftatefm'an,  and  the 
'Chimerical  fancies  bf  a  difaiFe£ted  fpeculatift^  chough  other  wife  a  man  * 
of  a  cultivated  mlnd« 
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But  to  rttum  from  this  digreilion,  if  fuch  tt  muft  be  calleJ,  into 
whicb  we  were  irrefiftibly  lea  by  refleding  on  a  feries  of  events,  on 
which  we  never  can  reflect  without  feeling  fenfations  of  the  moft  pain* 
ful  kind  'f  we  can  aflure  our  readers  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  Mr. 
G.  has  pfrepared  for  them  a  rich  entertainment,  of  which  the  ingre- 
^  dients  are  equally  fubftantial,  and  pleafing  to  the  tafte.  The  fubjefi; 
of  his  book  is  fplendid  in  itfelf,  and  necefiarily  involves  a  variety  of 
topic?,,  every  one  of  which  muft  be  interefting  to  an  Englifhman. 
Chaiicer,  befides  his  powers  of  genius,  is  the  fiither  of  our  poetry,  and 
the  founder  of  our  language.  *^  No  one  man/'  as  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  <*  in  the  hiftory  of  human  intellect,  ever  did  more  than  was 
cfFcded  by  the  fingle  mind  of  Chaucer/'  (Pref.  p.  vii.)  The  fol- 
lowing extra£l  fully  explains  the  views  by  which  the  author  was 
actuated. 

"  The  firft  and  dired  obje6l  of  this  work  is  to  cre6l  a  monument  to  his 
[Chaucer's]  name>  and,  as  far  asi  the  writer  was  capable  of  doing  it,  to  pro- 
duce an  interefling  and  amufing  book  in  modern  EngliQi,  enabling  the  rea- 
der, who  might  flirink  firom  the  labour  of  roafterlng  the  phralieology  of 
Chaucer,  to  do  juftice  to  his  illuftrious  countryman.  It  feemed  probable 
alfo  that,  if  the  author  were  ruccefsful  in  making  a  popular  work,  many 
might,  by  its  means,  be  induced  to  jfludy  the  language  of  our  anceftors,  and 
,  the  elements  and  hiflory  of  our  vernacular  fpeech :  a  fludy  at  leaft  as  im* 
proviijg  as  that  of  the  language  [lan^uAges]  of  Greece  and  [of]  Rome." 

*'  A  further  idea,  which  was  continually  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor while  writing,  obvioufly  contributed  to  ^ive  animation  to  his  labours, 
and  importance  to  his  undertaking.     The  full  and  complete  life  of  a  poet 
would  include  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the  manners^  the  opinions,  the  arts, 
and  the  literature,  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived. ,  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  become  truly  acquainted  with  his  mind,  and  the  caufes 
which  made  him  what  he  was.     We  mu(l  obferve  what  Chaucer  felt  and 
faw,  how  he  was  educated,  what  fpecies*of  learning  he  purfued,  and"  what 
'  were  the  objedls,  the  events,  and  the  perfons  fucceffively  prefented  to  bis 
.view,  before  we  can  ftridly  an3  philofophically  under/land  his  biography. 
;  To  delineate  the  flate  of  England,  fuch  as  Chaucer  faw  it,  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  it  can  be  delineated,  is  the  fubjedt  of  this  book.'* 

"  But,  while  engaged  in  this  iludy,  the  reader  may  expcdl  to  gain  an 
additional  advantage,  befide  that  of  underflanding  the  poet.  If  the  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  objedls  is  the  biography  ot  Chaucer,  the  converfe  of 
the  propofition  will  alfo  be  true,  and  the  biography  of  Chaucer  will  be  the 
jpiQure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  literary,  political,  and  domeftic  hillory  of 
our  country.  The  perfon  of  Chaucer  may,  in  this  view,  be  confidt-Tca  as 
the  central  figure  in  a  mifcellaneous  painting,  giving  unity  and  individual 
application  to  the  otherwife  disjointed  particulars  with  which  the  canvas  i$ 
diverfified.  No  man  of  moral  fentiment,  or  df  tafle,  will  affirm  that  a'ttibrc 
becoming  central  figure  to  the  delineation  of  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century  can  be  found,  than  the  Englidiman  who  gives  name  to  thpfe  vO' 
lumes."     (Pref.  Pp.  vii. — ix.)  ,  ,      ,    '  ^ 

We  conceived  ourfelvcs  bound,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  G.  to  place  this 

extra£l  before  our  readers^  that  they  might  clearly,  underftand  what  he 
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meant  to  perform :  for  be  has,  with  fingular  flippancy,  we  think,  been 
cenfured  for  executing  prccifely  what  he  undertook.    The  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  who,  agreeably  to  tbeir  very  appropriate  motto,  **  Judex 
damnatur  cunt  nocens  ahfolvitur^^  in,  order  to  avoid  damnation  them- 
felves,  feem  determined  to  damn  almoft  every  author  who  comes  be-> 
fore  their  tribunal, 'inform  us  that  ^^  the  reader  will  learn,  with  ad- 
miration, that  Mr.  William  Godwin's  two  quarto  volumes  contain 
hardly  the  veftige  of  an  authenticated  fa<Sl  concerning  Chaucer,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  thb  eight  pages  of  Meflrs.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt 
and  George  Ellis/'    They  then  find  a  very  fortunate  and  apt  occafion 
for  a  difplay  of  their  wit,  in  favouring  us  with  an  excellent  fctof  in- 
firuAions  delivered  by  Cervantes  for  the  gfe  of  book-makers:  from 
which  inftru£tions  they  afFe£t  to  fuppofethat  Mr.  G.  derived  no  fmall 
advantage.     **  Nay,  fo.  well,"  they  fay,  **  has  Mr.  Godwin  profited 
by  thefe  inftrudions,  that  the  incidents  of  Chaucer's  life,  ferving  as  a 
fort  of  thread  upon  which  to  firing  his  multifarious  digrellions,  bear 
the  fame  proportionate  the  book  that  the  alphabet  does  to  the  £ncy'» 
clopcsdia,  or  the  tenets  of  a  volume  of  fermons  to  the  fermons  them- 
feives/^     But  had  thefe  merry  crities  taken  time  to  refie^):,  they  wou]d 
eafily  have  feen  that  then*  witty  remarks  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe, 
and,  indeed,  that  perfons  of  candid  minds,  inftead  of  being  delighted 
with  their  wit,  would  infallibly  be  difgufied  with  their  petulanoer 
The  aim  of  Mr.  G*  was  to  write  an  inftrudive  and  interefting  book, 
of  which  Chaucer  might  be  regarded  as  the  principle  of  unity,  pre- 
cifely  as  Achilles  is  of  the  Iliad.     If  he  has  been  fucceisful,  his  rea- 
<lcrs,  notwithftanding  tbe  wife  admonitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewy 
will  not,  we  think,  be  tempted  to  throw  his  work  afide,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  has  told  us  of  Chaucer  nothing  but  what  is  with  certainty 
known. 

Mr.  G*  modeftly  fays  that  he  can  pretend  to  have  written  only  a 
luperficial  work :  for  that  he  came,  in  a  manner,  a  novice  to  his  pre- 
feot  undertaking.  But  he  was  defirous  of  convincing  his  countrymen 
that  there  exifted  mines  of  inf^tK^ion  and  dejigbt,  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  little  acquaintance.  It  was  his  purpofe  to  produce  a 
work  of  a  new  fpecies.  **  Antiquities,"  he  obferves,  "**  haye  too  ge- 
nerally been  regarded  as  the  province  of  men  of  cold  tempers  and 
fierile  imaginations,  writers  who,  by  their  phlegmatic  and  defultory 
induftry,  have  brought  difcredit  upon  a  fcience,  which  is,  perhaps  be- 
yond all  others,  fraught  with  wifdom,  moral  inftruction,  and  intel- 
ledual  improvement."  (Pref.  p.  x.)  He  was  anxious  to  conne6l* 
with  this  department  of  literature  a  degree  of  intereft  proportioned  to 
Its  utility.  He  was  anxious  to  diveft  it  of  that  dry,  ungainly,  and 
'epuliive  form,  in  which  many  profefled  antiquaries  contrive  to  exhi- 
bit it.  This  is  evidently  the  import  of  the  following  fentence,  ia 
^hich,  however,  we  conceive  that  the  author's  meaning  is  not  hap- 
pUy  exprefied.  *'  It  was  my  wilh,  had  my  power  held  equal  pace 
'^ith  m^y  ftrong  inclination,  to  carry  /A/  workings  af  fancy  and  the  fpirit 
*f  philofopby  into  the  invcftigatioh  of   ages  paft,**   (P.xi.)     The 
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phrafe  of  **  carrying  the  workings  of  fancy  into  the  inveftigatioti  of  paft 
ages,"  is  9pt  to  convey  the  idea  of  fubftituting  6dion  for  fa£^,  and 
fable  for  well  autlienticated  narration.  But  this  was  far  from  being 
Mr,  G.'s  intention,  though  he  has,  nov^  and  then,  we  confefs,  fomc- 
what  freely  indulged  his  imagination  in*  figuring  what,  on  particular 
oet^afions,  he  fuppofes,  milft  ha>?e  been  the  feelings  and  refle6l:ions  of  \ 
Chaucer,  and  of  his  contemporaries.  Thefe  workings  of  the  author's 
fancy,  however^' are  fairly  and  unifornily  given  as  fuch;  fothat,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  thtir  value,  concerning  which  different 
minds  will  think  difFerently,  n6  reader  is  in  any  danger  of  being  de« 
ceived  by  them.    *  ■  •  ■•  , 

We  are  rather  dlfpofed  to  lament  that  Mr.  G.  fhould  have  fuffered 
hiinfelf  to  mention  with  fo  little  r.efpe£t  the  names  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
particularly  that  of  Tyrwhitt,'the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  "  The  faS  i?,  however^'^  -he  fays,  '*  that  this  editor  made  no 
exert '.ons  as  to  the  hiftory  of  the  poet,  but  contented  himielf  with 
examining  what  other  biographers  had  related,  and  adding  a  few  me- 
morandums taken  fi<om  Rymer*6  manufcript  coll-^dtions,  now  in  the 
Britifh  Mulcum.  He  has  net,  in  a  fmglc  inftance,  reforted  to  the 
national  repofitories  in  which  our  records  are  prcfcrved."  (P.  xii.) 
Mr.  G.  feems,  certainly,  here  to  have  forgotten,  what  he  himfelf  had 
quoted  only  in  the  pjjpceding  page,- the  declaration  o^  Mr.  Tyrwbitt, 
^at  he  hdd  once  the* intention  of  writing  a  formal  life  of  Chaucer; 
but  that,  after  a  reafonable  wafte  of  time  and  painsin  fsarching  for 
materia  5,  he  iound  that  he  mail  rel-n^uifli  his  defign.  In  feafching 
for  materials  in  the  national  repofitories,  our  author  informs  us  that 
he  himfelf  was  indefati-^ablc.  But  he  ftiould  hav«  recolledfeed  how 
little  that  fearch  has  enabled  him  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  per- 
fonal  hiftory  of  Chaucer.  To  this,  indeed,  it  were  unreafonable  to 
^xpe61  that  much  can  be  added  ;  and  it  was  not  qgite  fair,  we  con- 
ceive, in  Mr.  G.  to  compare  his  own  labours  with  ihofe  of  Mr,  Tyr- 
wbitt, fmce,  the  objeft  purfued  by  each  being  different,  the  legitimate 
daims.to  commendation  in  each  muft  be  altogether  of  a  different 
kind. 

As  our  author  proceeded,  he  found  his  materials  growing  under  his 
hands,  and  was  conflrained  to  contrafl  the  latter  part  of  his  plan: 
For  though  he  himfelf,  he  fays,  enamoureci  of  hisfubjed,  might  have 
thought  no  number  cf  pages  or  of  volumes  too  mtrt>h  for  itsdevelopc- 
ment,  it  was,  by  no  means,  ijr.poffjble  that  purchafers  and  readers 
might  be  of  another  opinion.  He  fubmitted,  therefore,  to  the  decifion 
of  his  bookfcller,  who  affured  him  that  two  quarto  volumes  were  as 
ftiuch  as  the  public  y/ould  allow  the  title  of  his  work  to  authorize. 
JLf  ft,  he  thinks  however,  is  loft  by  this  compreflion,  than  he  was,  at 
firft,  apt  to  imagine.  A  prirtcipal  end  which  he  had  in  view  waS  to 
caHe<3  thofe  particulars  of  contemporary  manners,  literature,  and 
ftory,  which  contributed  to  make  Chaucer  what  he  was.  Of  thefc  a 
very  ample  furvey  is  given  for  fifty- feven  years  of  the  poet's  life  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  ji  egret  that  the  narrative  is  con-^ 
-'"■y  >        .........       jj-aaed, 
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trailed  for  the  remaining  fifteen.  In  one  refpefl,  however,  this  ne^ 
ceiTary  abridgoaent  has  been  attended  with  material  difadvantage  to  the 
reader.  No  parts  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  are  more  valuable  than 
thofe  which  iarc  employed  in  a  critical  analyfis  of  our  venerable  poet's 
principal  works.  Thefa  cffays,  in  truth,  are  eminenJy  dil^inguifhed 
by  foundnefs  of  judgment  and  juftnefs  of  tafte.  Ti^ey  are,  confe- 
quently,  not  more  creditable  to  the  author  than  improving  to  the  rea- 
der. Mr.  G.  however,  has  been  conflrained  to  omit  the  analyfis  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the  attempt  to  trace  the  defcent  of  thefe 
tales  through  preceding  and  contemporary  writers.  But  when  we  re* 
collcft  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  laft  and  the  neareft  to  perfec- 
tion of  Chaucer's  produdlions,  we  are  ferioiifly  forry  that  fo  important  an 
omiHion  (hould  have  been  occafioned  by  any  caufe,  efpecially  by  what 
wc  cannot  but  confider  as.  a  want  of  due  attention,  in  our  author,  to 
the  original  arrangement  of  his  general  plan.  And  we  are  more  con- 
cerned, on  Mr.  G.'s  account,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  confole  us  for  the  hofs  fuftained  by  this  want  of  attention,  than  we 
are,  on  our  own  account,  for  the  lofs  itfelf.  *'  This  part,"  he  fays, 
**  of  Chaucer's  works  has  already  be^n*  moft  ftudied  and  illuftrated  ; 
and  the  edition  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  though  the  produftion  of  fuch  an 
antiquary  as  has  above  been  defcribed,  has  enough  of  iudgn^ent  and 
knowledge  to  forni  fome  excufe  for  the  writer  who  declines  to  re- 
comment  on  the  fame  work:"  (P.  xiv.)  This  language  is  neither 
generous  nor  juft.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt'was  an  accurate  and  ufeful  writer,, 
to  whofe  labours  the  public  are  under  gr^at  obligation*; ;  and  we  know 
not  by  whom  oar  ingenious  author  expedts  to  be  pr^ifed  for  having 
fpoken  of  him  in  this  difparaging  ftile. 

The  following  notice  is  of  great  importance,  ^and  we  ftrongly  re- 
commend it  to  every  writer  religioufly  to  follow  Mr»  G.'s  example. 
*'  Throughout  this  publication,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  no  re- 
ference to  any  book  which  has  not  been  a£^uaHy  confulted,  and  the 
reference  verified  by  infpedion.'*  (?,  xv^}  Of  the  v|Jue  which  fuch 
care  confers  on  a  work  the  mere  reader  for  amufement  can  have  no 
conception.  He  has  feldom  either  occafioh  or  wifli  to  examine  au- 
thorities. But  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fift  a  fubjed  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  write  for  the  public,  an  accurate  re<« 
ference  to  the  fources  of  information  is,  unqueftionably,  one  of  the 
higheft  merits  which  a  book  can  poffefs.  It  is  an  excellence  too 
which  every  author,  provided  he  means  to  deal  fairly  by  his  readers, 
has  within  his  reach.  As  to  writers  who  crowd  their  margins  with 
loofe  and  general  references  to  the  titles  of  books  into  which  they  have 
never  looked,  they  are  too  defprcable  for  either  cenfure  or  praife.  But 
when  authors  hvic  bona  fide  had  recourfe,  for  inftru<3ion  on  any  par- 
ticular point,  to  the  labours  of  their  predeceffors,  it  is  furely  eafy  to 
point  out  to  the  reader,  with  exa<Slnefs  and  precifion,  the  place  where 
fuch  inftruclidn  is  to  be  foiind.  The  pleafure  and  advantage  arifing 
from  this  commendable  prafiice  can  be  properly  eftimated  only  by 
thofe  who,  with  us,  have  experienced  the  irritating  vexation  arifing 
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from  a  different  one.  Wc  know  few  things,  indeed,  more  truly  irri- 
tating than  to  hunt,  with  much  trouble  and  lofs  of  tim^  for  pauages^ 
apparently  of  very  great  cpnfequence,  which  we  find  it,  at  Jaft,  im- 
poflible  to  difcover. 

For  writing  a  detailed  and  fatisfaftory  account  of  this  great  poet 
fo  fcanty  are  the  materials,  that  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to  know,  with 
any  thing  like  certainty,  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  ufual  date  afligned 
to  it  is  1328.  This  date  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  fuppofe^  to  have  been  fettled 
from  fome  infcription  on  his  tomb-ftone,  fignifying  that  he  died  in 
1400,  at  the  age  of  72.  Unfortunately  the  original  infcription  on  his 
tomb  in  Wcflminfter  Abbey,  which  is  faid  by  Leland  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  William  Caxton,  the  Father  of  the  Englifli  Prefs,  has 
ijeen  long  obliterated.  In  1556,  Nicholas  Brigham,  himfelf  a  learned 
man  and  a  poet,  erefled  a  more  fumptuous  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Chaucer,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  died  the  25th  of  0<3ober 
1400.  The  date  of  his  birth  does  not  feem  to  be  given  ;  and  whc- 
■  thcr  Brigham's  infcription  was  tranfcribed  from  Caxton's  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  Leland,  the  moft  early  biographer  of  Chaucei",  fays 
that  he  "  was  known  and  beloved  for  nis  virtues  by  Richard  II.  and 
that  the  fame  qualities  proved  his  ftrongeft  recommendation  to  Henry 
IV-^  and  his  Ton  who  conquered  France.*'  This  account  would  im- 
ply, that  the 'poet  was  born  at  leaft  30  years  later  than  he  is  generally 
underftood  to  have  been;  and,  therefore,  fubfequent  writers  have  agreed 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  the  epitaph,  which  reprefents  him  as  having 
died  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  IV.  Indeed  Leland's  account,  as 
our  author  obferves,  is  in  irrcconcileable  oppofition  with  the  mofl  au- 
thentic records  and  documents  of  the  known  events  of  his'life. 

Speght,  whofe  edition  of  Chaucer  was  publiflied  in  1597,  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  affign  the  period  of  Ghaucer*§ 
birth.  Whether,  for  fixing  on  the  year  1328,  he  had  any  other 
grounds  than  a  comparifon  of  Brigham's  infcription  with  the  above 
pafTage  of  Lela;nd,  we  are  unable  to  pronounce.  It  is  evident  from 
the  poet's  own  works  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  And  as  Speght's 
ftatement  is  fufficiently  ccnfifter\t  with  the  notices  furnifted  by  the 
works  themfelves,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  where  no  further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained.  Mr.  G.,  howeverj  has  difcovered  a  docu- 
ment, which  tends,  in  its  confequences,  to  bring  the  date  of  Chaucer's 
birth  into  queflion.  It  is  a  depofition  of  Cliaucer  himfelf  in  a  caufe, 
of  chivalry  between  Sir  Richard  Grofvenour  and  Sir  Richard  Le 
Scrope,  concerning  their  armorial  bearings,  which  is  preferred  among 
the  records  in  tl»e  Tower,  and  of  which  our  author  was  favoured  with 
an  authenticated  copy  by  Franci§  Townfend,  Efq.  Witidfor  Herald. 
In  this  iriftrument,  which  is  dated  the  12th  of  Odtober  1386,  Chaucer 
is  ftaied  to  be  **of  the  age  of  40  years  and  upwards,  and  to  have 
borne  arms  2y  years."  But,  if  the  received  chronology  of  his  life  be 
right,  he  was,  aif  that 'time,  riot  40,  but  58  years  of  age. 

On  this  document  Mr.  G.  has  written  ah  ingenious  differtation, 
'which  is  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  of  his  work.     Gonftruing  ^'  4^ 
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years  oH  and  upwards,"  to  mean  42,  the  birth  of  Ciaucer  would 
thus  be  brought  down  to  1344.  This  date  may  be  thought  more  con- 
formable than  the  other  to  the  defignation  of  dile£lus  vaUttus  nojier^  in 
a  grant  of  a  penfion  conferred  on  the  poet,  in  1367.  Valettus^  is  ex- 
plained by  Ducange  *'  raagnatis  filius,  qui  necdum  militare  cingulum 
erat  confecutus,"  and  the  appellation  is,  undoubtedly,  more  fuited  to 
a  youth  of  23  than  to  a  man  of  39.  Bnt  this  argument  is  completely 
refuted  by  the  depofition  itfelf.  For  there  Chaucer  informs  us  that, 
in  1386,  he  had  already  borne  arms  27  years,  that  is  ever  fincc  the 
year  1359.  .  ^ 

It  occurred  to  our  author  that,the  age  to  be  mentioned  in  a  depofi- 
tion of  this  kind  did  not  demand  any  particular  accuracy,  and  that 
nothing  was  rcquifite  but  that  the  perfon  fliould  be  of  an  age  fufiicient 
to  make' him  a  credible  witnefs-  This,  we  think,  is  the  true  folu- 
tion  of  the  cafe.  The  poet  was  giving  evidence  of  a  fadl:  which  had 
happened  27  years  before,  and,  therefore,  it- was  of  importance  to  be 
afcertained  that,  at  the  time  of  its  happening,  he  was  not  below  13 
years  of  age.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  deemed  unaccountable  that 
Chaucer,  at  the  age  of  58,  (houid  aif'edl  to  pafs  for  a  man  of  about  40* 
If  what  is  fuggefted  in  the  following  pafl'age  fbould  not  fatisfy  our 
readers,  we  confefs  that  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer.  And  if  for 
■  Chaucer's  wifliing  to  appear  younger  than  he  was,  Mr.  G,  Ihould  be 
accufed  of  aifigning  a  caufe  which  be^rs  hard  on  the  good  fenfe  of 
both  fexes,  as  well  as  on  their  integrity,  we  have  certainly  no  apology 
to  make  for  him  but  that  he  has  bluntly  advanced  what  every  day's 
experience  proves  to  be  true. 

'*  Lafily,  we  may  conceive  that  fuch  an  underftatemcnt  of  Chaucer's  age 
might  be  didlated  by  a  fentirnent  of  vanity.  Chaucer,  with  all  his  wonder- 
ful endowments,  was  a  man ;  and  it  is  incident  to  perhaps  one  half  of  man- 
kind, particularly  of  that  part  of  our  fpecjes  who  are  accuftomed  to  affociate 
with  the  opulent  and  refined,  when  advanced  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
human  life,  to  be  thought  willing  to  be  younger  than  they  are.  Chaucer 
was  a  courtier  ;  and  was  not  without  fome  contagion  of  the  folly  of  cour^ 
tiers.  Though  now  an  old  man,  and,  as  we  fliall  hereafter  fee,  a  prifoner, 
embarrafled  in  his  circumflanceS,  and  not  without  fome  reafons  to  fear  for 
his  life,  he  felt  like  an  antiquated  belle,  and  did  not  fee  why,  when  it  was 
of  no  importance  to  the  fubflance  of  his  teftimony,  he  fhould  confefs  that  he 
had  paired  his  eighth  clima6teric."    (Diflert.  Pp,  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

But  that,  in  1386,  Chaucer  was  only  about  40  years  old,  feems  al-. 
together  incredible.  Two  of  his  moft  conftderabJe  poems,  "  Chaucer's 
Dream,"  and  **the  Parliament  of  Birds,"  have  been  always -Tuppofcd,  . 
and,  by  our  author,  are  fliewn,  to  have  been  written  on  occafion  of  the 
courijhif  and  marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Princefs  Blanche : 
that  is,jn  1358  and  1359.  If  from  the  depofition  we  infer  the  date 
of  his  l>irth,  Chaucer  was  then  only  14  and  15  years  of  age.  But 
with  fuch  a  fuppoiltion  the  merit  of  the  poems,  the  language,  the  ver- 
ification, and,  above  all,  the  <onfidentiaI  knowledge  which  they  dif- 
play  of  incidents  relating  to  fuch  a  perfon  age  as  John  of  Gaunt,  are 
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wholly  incapable  of  being  reconciled,  Befides^  Leland  afSrms  that 
*'  Chaucer  lived  to  the  period  of  grey  hairs,  and  at  length  found  old 
age  his  greateft  difeafe."  This  could  hardly  be  faid  with  propriety  of 
a  man  who,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  born  in  1344,  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1400,  only  fifty-fix.  We  can  add,  however,  to  Le- 
land's  teftimony,  the  high  authority  of  a  contemporary  and  friend  ; 
Gower's  poem,  "  De  ConfefHane  Amantis,"  appears,  from  the  work 
itfelf,  to  have  been  produced  in  th?  i6th  year  of  Richard  II.  In  this 
poem  Gower  fpeaks  thus  of  his  friejid  : 

"  For  thy  [therrfore],  nowe  in  his  day  is  tilde. 
Thou  (halt  him  tellen  this  meflage, 
I  That  hey  ujton  his  latter  age. 

To  set  an  ende  of  all  his  worke,. 

Do  make  his  Tefiament  of  Love.*' 

"  It  is  difficult,"  Mr.  G.  obferves,  "  to  conceive  an  evidence  more  for- 
cibly to  our  jDurpofe  than  this.  According  to  the  received  chronology, 
Chaucer  wai,  at  the  time/ when  thefe  verfes  were  written,  64  or  65  year^ 
of  age.  But,  if  he  was  born  in  1344>  he  was  only  48  or  49.  It  feems  inv- 
poffible  to  imaginfe  that  any  riian,  fpeaking  of  his  friend  under  fiftv  years  of 
age,  fliould  employ  fuch  terms,  and,  in  this  ungracious  waj,  give  him  his 
^ifcharge  from  the  theatre  of  literature  and  life.''    (DilT.  P.  xxx.) 

This  reafoning  is  corroborated  by  the  manner  in  which  Chaucer 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  his  poem,  intituled,  "The  Houfe  of  Fame.'*  .. 
From  this  poem  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  concluded,  with  apparent  good 
reafon,  that  it  w^as  written  while  ChauCer  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Cuftoms,  from  1374  to  1386.  Taking  the  mean  of  this  period,  he 
will  have  been,  at  the  time  of  its  compofition,  by  the  received  coin- 
pHtation,  52  years  of  age  ;  by  the  date  inferred  from  his  depofition 
only  36.  In  the  Houfe  of  Fame,  however,  his  celeftial  guide  propofes 
to  inftruft  him  in  the  fcience  of  the  fi-ars.  The  propofal  he  declines, 
alleging  **  For  I  am  olde ;"  a  reafon  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be 
alleged  by  a  man  only  36  year?,  of  age.  Our  author,  we  therefore 
think,  is  perfedly  right,  when  he  **does  not,  in  this  cafe,  feel  him- 
felf inclined  to  remove  the  old  land-marks,  and  fet  afide  the  date 
which  has  hitherto  always  been  received,  though  we  do  not  exadlly 
know  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded."     (Diff.  p.  xxxii.) 

Almoft  ^il  that  we  can  know  of  the  early  part  of  our  poet's  life 
ipuft  be  Gathered  from  a  fhort  paflTage  in  the  "  Teftament  of  Love," 
which  Is  in  thefe  words  :  *'  Alfo  the  citye  of  London,  that  is  to  me  fa 
dcre  and  fwete,  in  which  I  was  forth  growen  j  and  mo^-e  kindely  love 
have  I  to  that  place,  than  to  any  other  in  yerth,  as  every  kindly  ere- 
ture  hath  full  appetite  to  that  place  of  his  kindely  engendrure,  and  to 
wilne  refte  and  pece  in  that  ftede  to  abide."  This  paflage  is  peremp- 
tory as  tp  the  place  of  his  birth  :»for  he  calls  London  the  *'  place  of 
^lis  kindely  engendrure,"  that  is,  of  his  natural  birth.  It  makes  it 
probable  alfo  that  London  was  the  fcene  of  his  early  years,  and  of  his 
firft  education  j  for  he  fays  that  there  he  was  ^*  forth  grgwcn."   And, 
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as  he  is  here  afBgning  a  r^afon  for  taking  a  part,  at  the  age  of  56,  in 
the  difputcs  of  ihe  mecropolis,  we  do  not  feem  entirely  unwarranted 
to  infer  that  he  was  entitled,  by  his  birth,  to  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  him  to  have,  been  born  in  a  (itua- 
tion  far  removed  from, indigence:  for,  in  the  14th  cepturv,  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  London  were  extremely  refpedlabie.  The  father  of 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  £arl  of  SuiFolk,  and  Lord  Chancellor  to  Richard 
H.  was  a  merchaixt.  Jn  the  year  next  after  the  batt]e  of  Poiiiers, 
Henry  Picard,  vintner,  or  wine. merchant,  gave  a  fumptuous  entertain-^ 
meat  to  Edward,  king  of  England,  John,  king-of  France,  David, 
king  of  Scots,  and  the  king,  of  Cyprus,  which  is  curioufly  and  charac* 
teriftically  defcribed  by  Stow,  iir.d<-r  the  >ear  1357.  In  the  reign  of  . 
Richard  iL  Sir  Richard  Wittiiigt<  n»  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  of  whom 
fo  many  romantic  traditions  remain,  rrbuilt,  at  his  own  expence,  the 
gaol  of  Newgate,  the*  Library  of  the  Gray  Friars,  the  Hofpital  of 
Little  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  a  College  near  St.  Paul's.  Tlae  faibcc 
of  Chaucer  is  conjedured*,  by  Speght,  10  have  been,  like  Henry  Picard^ 
a  wine  wcrchant,  or  merchaat  of  the  vmtry. 

It  is  priibable  that  in  London  Chaucer  received  the  firft  rudimer^ts 
of  le^^'nrng.  -  In  the' 2d  chapter  of  his  boolc,  Mr.  G.  gives  a  curious 
review  of  the  ftate  of  learning  in  England  under  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  princes.  *'  We  are,"  he  obferves,  **  extremely  apt  to 
put  the  cheat  upon  our  imaginations  by  the  familiar  and  indifcriminate 
ufe[which]  we  make  of  the  terms,  *  the  dark,  and  the  barbarous  ages." 
(P.  13  )  Thefe  terms  muft  not,  without  confiderable  limitations,  be 
applied  to  the  times  in  which  Chaucer  was  born.  Even  the  eleventh 
century  W2(s,  in  comparifon  of  fome  preceding  ones^  enlightened  and 
refined.  William  I.  introduced  among  the  Englilh  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  learning  and  politenefs.  Under  the  reign  of  his  youngeft  fon, 
Henry  I.  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  literary  attainments,  his  con- 
temporaries gave  the  firnannte  of  Beauclerc^  or  the  elegant  fcholar,  the 
empire  of  learning  was  extended  and  con^rmed.  Henry  II.  was  Aill 
more  dlftinguifhed  as  Ae  patron  of  letters.  His  court  was  crowded 
with  poets,  and  other  accomplKhed  writers.  His  illu'ftrious  and  high  - 
minded  fubjefl,  Becket,  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  literary  men,  among 
whom  John  of  Saliftury,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  Jofeph  of  Exeter,  are  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  their  Latin  flile,  as  well  as  for  the  good  feiifb 
cf  their  remarks,  and  the  juftnefs  of  their  conceptions*  Early  in  the 
12th  century,  fevcral  enterprizing  Europeans,  defirous  of  knowledge^ 
and  informed  by  the  crufaders  where  it  was  to  be  found,  pafied  over 
into  Afia,  and  imported  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry^ 
medicine,  aftronomy,  and  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy.  It  is  curious 
that  our  anceftors  were,  in  no  mean  degree,  indebted  for  cherifliing  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  to  the  labours  of  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Conftantinoplej  who  lived  about  1O70,  by  name  Simeon  S'eth.  This 
roan,  learned'  in  the  oriental  tongues,  tranflated,  from  Perfian  and 
Arabic  into  Greek,  a  fabulous  hillory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ibe  book  which  kas  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay. 
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The  firft  was  quickfy  rendered  into  Latin,  and  became  familiar  to 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  fecoiid  was,  foon  after  1106,  imitated 
by  Piers  Alfonfcj  a  converted  Jew,  whofe  writings  were  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  furniftied  the  bafis  of  the  celebrated  work 
called  G^a  Romanorum,  About  this  time  feverai  of  the  weftern  na- 
tions affe6ied  to  claim  a  Trojan  original ;  and  hence  probably  the 
popularity  acquired  by  Dares  Phrygues  and  Diftys  .Cretenfis.  On 
the  writings  of  thofe  pretended  hiftorians,  of  Sinaeon  Seth,  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Turpin,  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  French  and  Latin 
poets  of  Henry  II.'s  reign  founded  their  lucubrations.  '  And,  to 
crown,  the 'literary  glories  of  his  reign,  Galfridus  de  Vino  Salvoj  a 
monk  of  St.  Fridefwide,  near  Oxford,  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
art  of  writing  verfe,  entituled,  De  Nova  Poetria*  The  13th  century 
produced  William  de  Lorris,  Guido  dalla  Colonna,  author  of  the 
Troy- Book  tranflated  by  Lydgate,  Alphonfo  aAd  King  of  Caflile,  in- 
ventor of  the  Alphonfme  tables  of  aftronomy,  and  four  men  of  mod 
aftoni&ing  genius,  whofe  names  would  do  honour  to  any  age,  Tho^ 
mas  Aquinas,  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  Dante  Alighieri,  and  Roger 
Bacon. 

Our  author  then  adverts  to  fome  difadvantages,  under  which 
Chaucer  and  his  immediate  predeceiTors  laboured,  and  from  which 
we  are  happily  free.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  paucity  of  books, 
which,  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  were  procured  with 
great  difficulty  and  expence.  In  thofe  times  700  volumes  were 
thought  to  afford  no  defpicajbie  foundation  for  a  national  library.  An« 
other  was  the  gloomy  and  defpotic  empire  of  papal  fuperftition.  A 
third,  which  was  peculiar  to  our  native  ifland,  and  whidh  operated 
powerfully  to  check  the  growth  of-  literature  among  us,  was  the  de- 
graded  ftate  of  the  Englifti  language.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  to  dcprefs,  with  unrelenting  firmnefs,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  their  arms  had  won.  Though  feverai  of  them 
were  lovers  of  learning,  they  had"  no  conception  of  any  learning  that 
was  not  Latin  or  French.  They  defpifed  the  rude  barbarity  of  the 
Saxons,  and  employed  every  means  to  bring  their  language  into  ne« 
gleft  and  contempt.  Few  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  dignifies  clergy, 
could  exprefs  themfelves  in  it,  even  on  the  moft  ordinary  fubjeds« 
^^  Our  laws,  our  pleadings,  our  parliamentary  difcuflions,  and  our 
deeds  of  inheritance,  were  all  in  French.  The  very  boys  at  fchool 
were  confined  to  tranflate  the  phrafeology  of  the  Latin  dailies  into 
that  language."  And  thus,  as  Mr,  G.  obferves,  *'that  language 
which,  in  its  confiituent  members,  is  the  fame  which  has  fince  been 
immortalized  in  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  was, 
at  this  time,  threktened  with  total  extin£lion."     (Pp.  19,  20.) 

Of  whatever  learning  was  then  in  the  kingdom,  London  poffefied 
fck  large  a  (hare  as  induced  fome  of  our  old  writers  to  ftyle  it  the  third 
univerfity;  Sir  George  Buck,  Knt.  wrote  **  A  Treatife  of  the  Fouii- 
dations  of  all  the  Colleges,  Ancient^Schools  of  Privilege,  and  of  Houfes 
tf  Learning,  and  Liberal  Aits,  within  and  about  the  moft  famous  Citie 
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ef  Lonctbn,*'  i^hich  treatife  is  commonly  annexed  to  Stow's  Annales 
or  General  Chronicle  of  England."  William  Fitz  Stephen,  the  hif- 
torian  and  friend  of  Becket,  has  treated  with  fome  minutenefs  the 
ftudies  which,  in  his  time,  were  purfued  in  this  metropolis.  He  in-> 
forms  us  that  three  principal  churches  in  London,  fuppofed  to' be  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Peter's  Cornhill,  and  St.  Peter's  Weftminfterj  had  their  ' 
refpe£iive  fchools  of  notable  privilege  and  of  venerable  antiquity.  Of 
the  exercifes  which,  on  holidays,  were  performed  in  thefe  and  other 
fchools  of  name,  he  gives  a  curious  account.  In  fome  of  them,  doubt- 
lefs,  Chaucer  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  writers.  As  yet 
few,  if  any,  cultivated  Greek,  of  which  language  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  poet  had  any  knowledge.  '*  The  woros  of  Homer,  Pindar^ 
Demoflhenes,  and  Thucydides,"  fays  Mr.  G.  in  terms  which  favour, 
we  think,  of  afFedlation,  **  never  founded  in  his  ears,  or  rolled  from 
his  tongue.  He  never  drank  from  their  pure  and  primaeval  wells  of 
poetry;  he  held  no  intercourfe  with  their  manly  fenfe,  and  their  ar- 
dent paflion  for  liberty."  (P.  23.)  Even  the  nobler  Latin  Claffics 
were  then  deferted.  The  favourite  Roman  poets  were  Ovid,  Lucan, 
Statius,  and  Prudentius.  With  regard  to  profe,  the  fcholars  of  thofe 
days  took  lefs  delight  in  the  works  of  Cirero  and  of  Livy,  than  in  the 
quaint  unnatural  ftyle  of  Seneca  and  of  Boethieus,  or  in  the  aefultory 
colledions  of  Macrobius  and  of  Valerius  Maximus.  "  To  thefe  they 
added  the  Latin  compofitions  of  authors  who  bad  preceded,  by  a  cen- 
turv  or  two,  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  The  Bellum  Trojanum 
ana  the  Antiocbeis  of  Jofeph  of  Exeter,  and  the  PhiUtppidof  GuiJlaume 
le  Breton,  were  particularlv  admired;  and  the  A lexandr^td of  GduU 
tier  de  Chatillon  was  equalled  with  the  moft  perfect  productions  of  an-  • 
tiquity."     (Ibid.)  .        - 

From  p.  24  to  p.  186  of  his  firft  volume,  Mr.  G.  gives  us,  in  fe* 
ven  chapters,  a  very\inter^fting  and  particular  account  of  the  amufe- 
ments,  purfuits,  modes  of  thinking,  principles  of  tafte,  and  other 
liabits  of  our  anceftors  in  the  14th  century.  From  thefe  chapters  we 
could  fele£i:  almoft  numberlefs  extradls,  which  would  furnifh  high 
gratification  to  our  readers.  But  the  limits  within  which  we  are  ne- 
ceiTarily  confined  will  admit  but  of  few  and  circumfcribed  fpecimens 
of  the  entertainment  which  our  author  has  prepared  for  his  readers. 
To  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  fuch  inquiries,  we  flrongly  recom- 
mend the  work  itfelf,  by  the  perufal  of  which  they  will  be  richly  re- 
warded. With  the  following  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  old 
romance  we  were  highly  pleafed  : 

"  The  nature  and  plan  of  the  greater  part  of  the  romances  of  this  period 
are  fufficiently  known^  and,  indeed,  have  been  confecrated  and  preferved  to 
all  future  ages  in  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Ariofto  and  Taflb.  A  lady  fhut 
up  in  durance  and  diftrefs  was  commonly  to  be  relieved  by  the  prowefs  of 
fome  redoubted  knight.  Her  champion  had  not  only  to  encounter  every 
aatural  and  human  opppfer:  his  antagor.ifis  were  giants  of  the  mod  incre- 
dible iize  and  Hretigth,  hyppogryphs  and  dragons,  animals  whofe  breath 
was  fire,  and  whofe  icales  were  iron  :  he  was  beleagured  with  every  fpe- 
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^espf  enchantment  and  magical  delufion;  rocks  were  ti>  be  fcaled,  waits 
to  be  penetrated,  and  lakes  to  be  fwurn ;  and,  at  the  lame  time«  thefe  rocks, 
.walls,  and  lakes  were  the  mere,  produdion  of  necrgmanc)^,  brought  forth, 
)on  the  preffure  of  the  inflant,  by  the  art  of  fome  miglUy  wizard.  Adven- 
tures of  this  Ibrt  were  interwoven  with  the' miraculous  feats  of  ChrifHan 
warriors  contending  with  their  impious  Saracen  adver'aiies,  who  were  aifo 
magicians.  Thele,"  fa)S  our  author,  *'  were  the  tales  with  which  the  youth- 
ful fancy  was  fi-dj  this  was  the  vifionary  fcenery  by  which  his  gen  us  was 
,  awakened  ;  thelie  were  the  ads  and  perionages  on  which  his  boyifh  thoughts 
were  at  liberty  to  ruminate  for  ever.*'  (p,  39.) 

Our  author's  fourth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  religious  cfta- 
bliOiments  and  prafiices  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, contains  many  beautiful  fentiments  and  refle6lions,  which  (hew 
how  intiniately  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fineft  fp^^ings  and  move- 
ments of  the  human  heart.  Speaking  of  the  policy  of  the  Romifh  re- 
ligion in  addrefling  the  fenfes,  Mr.  G.  fays : 

•    **  It  is  the  peculiar  charaderifiic,  I  may  add  the  peculiar  beauty,  of  the 
Bomidi  religion,  that  it  fo  forcibly  addreiles  itielf  tp  pur  fen fes,  without 
lofing  Hght  of  tl\e  immenfe  advantages  for  giving  permanence  to  a  (yfteifi 
of  religion,  which  is  polTefledby  creeds,  dogmas,  and  articles  of  failh.     Re- 
ligion is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  a  fentiment  and  a  feeling.     What  reftsonly  in 
opinion  aiid  fpeculation,  may  be  jargon,  or  may  be  philofophy,  but  can  be 
neither  piety  towards  God,  nor  love  to  man. —  Hie  authors  or  improvers  of 
the  Rdmifti  religion  were  perfedly  aware  of  tiie  influence  which  the  fenfes 
polTefs  over  the  heart  and   the  chaiader.     The  buildings  which   they  con- 
ilruded  for  the  purpofes  ^f  public  worfhip  are  exquifitely  venerable.    Their 
jftained  and  painted  windows  admit  only  a  *  dim   religious  light.*     The 
magnificence  of  the  fabric,  its  lofty  and  concave  roof,  the  mafly  pillars,  the 
'Cxtenfive  ailes,  the  fpleridid  choirs,  are  all  calculated, to  in fpire  the  mind 
with  religious  (olen^nity.     Mu lie,  painting,  images,  decoration,  nothing  is 
omitted  which  npay  fill  the  foul  with  devotion.     The  uniform  garb  of  fehe 
monks  and  nuns,  their  decent  geftures,  and  the  floivnefs  of  their  proceflion, 
cannot  but  call  off  the  moft  frivolous  mind  from  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
life.'   The  folemn  chaunt,  and  the  fublime  anthem,  rauft  compofe  and  ele- 
vate the  heart.     Tl^e  fplendour  of  the  altar,  the  brilliancy  of  the  tapers,  the 
Tmoke  and  fragrance  of  the  incenfe,  and  the  facrifice,  as  is  pretended,  of 
God  himfelf,  which  make  a  part  of  every  celebration  of  public  worfliip,  are 
powerful  aids  to  the  piety  of  every  fincere  devotee.     He  ma  ft  have  a  heart 
more  than  commonly  hardened,  who  could  witnefs  the  performance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worfhip,  on  any  occaflion  of  unufual  folemnity,  without 
feeling  ilrongly  moved.*'   (Pp.  43 — 45.)     "  Every  thing,"  as  our  author 
elfewhere  obferves,  "  in  this  aera  of  the  church  was  adapted  to  the  plea-  ^ 
fure  of  the  eye  arid  [of]  the  ear ;  and  men  were  won  over  to  the  caufe  of 
devotion  by  means  beft  adapted  to  their  rude  habits  and  untrained  under- 
llandings.''  (p.  180.) 

Mr.  Godwin  having  mentioned  the  vaft  number  of  proud  mon,aftic 
eftablifhments  with  which  our  ifland  was  formerly  adorned,  tbu^ 
fpeaks  of  the  dark,  tyrannical  barbarian,  by  whom  they  were  almoft 
all  levelled  to  the  ground.  "  Henry  VIII.,  the  worfe  than  Vandal 
of  our  Englifli  ttory,  dcftroyed  the  habitations  and  the  memorials 
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i^Khfch  belonged  to  our  ancient  charail^r,  and  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
heft  of  his  power  to  make'  us  forget  [that]  we  ever  had  anceftors.'* 
No  cenfure  was  ever  more  defervedly  beftowed.  But  **  he,"  adds 
our  author,  "  who  would  piflure  to  hirnfelf  the  religion  of  the  time  * 
of  Chaucer,  muft  employ  his  fancy  in  rebuilding  thefe  ruined  edi- 
fices, reftoring  the  violated  (brines,  and  colleding  a-ain  the  fcattercd 
army  of  their  guardians.*'  (p,  46.)  Thefe  remarks  are  fuccecded  by 
feme  ilriking  obfervations  on  the  wonderful  influence,  on  tender 
minds,  of  mafles  for  the  dead.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  prayer 
for  the  dead  has  no  authority  from  Scripture^  and  that  it  is  liable  to 
great  kbufe.  Yet  we  cannot  but  agree  with  our  author,  when  he 
fays,  that,  if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  overlook  thefe  circumftances^ 

"  We  (hall  probably  confefs  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  inilitution 
more  confonant  tp  the  genuine  fentiments  of  human  nature.  When  I  have 
loft  a  dear  friend  and  beloved  afibciate,  my  friend  is  not  dead  to  me.  The 
courfe  of  nature  may  be  abrupt ;  but  true  affe6lion  admits  of  no  fudden  . 
breaks.  I  ftill  fee  my  friend ;  I  ftill  talk  to  him ;  I  confult  him  in  every 
arduous  queCtion;  I  lludy,  in  every  difficult  proceeding,  to  mould  my  con- 
dudl  to  his  inclinaiion  and  plealuro.  Whatever,"  Mr.  G.  truly  fubjoins, 
"  affifts  this  beautiful  propenfity  of  the  mind  will  be  dear  to  every  feeling 
heart."  (p.  47.) 

The  remarks  on  auricular  confeffion  are  fo  fenfihle,  and  fo  well 
cxprefled,  that,  long  as  the  paragraph  containing  them  is,  we  have  re- 
folved  to  tranfcribe  it. 

"  The  pradlice  of  auricular  confeffion  is  expofed  to  fome  of  the  faraeob- 
jefiions  as  maHes  for  the  dead^  and  is  connected  with  many  not  lefscoiifpi- 
ruous  advantages.  There  is  no  more  reftlefs  and  unappeafable  propensity 
of  the  mind  than  the  love  of  communication,  the  defrre  to  pour  out  our  foul 
in  the  ear  of  a  confident  and  a  friend.  There  is^  no  mor:^  laudable  check 
upon  the  moral  errors  and  deviations  of  our  nature,  than  the  perfuafion  that 
what  we  perpetrate  of  bafe,  finifter,  anddifgraceful,  we  (liall  not  be  allowed 
to  conceal.  Moral ifts  have  recommended  to  us  that,  in  cafes  of  trial  and 
temptation,  wc  (liould  imagine  Cato^  fome  awful  and  upright  judge  of  vir- 
tue, the  witnefs  of  our  actions ;  and  that  we  fliould  not  dare  to  do  what  he 
would  difapprove.  Devout  men  have  preflTed  the  continued  recolledion  of 
the  omniprefence  of  an  all-perfe6t  Being.  But  thele  expedients  are  inade- 
.ijiiate  to  the  end  [which]  they  are  propofed  to  anfwer.  The  firii  confilts 
of  an  ingenious  effort  of  the  fancy,  which  wc  may  fometimes,  but  cannot 
always,  be  prepared  to  make.  The  /iecond  depends  upon  the  abflruf^and 
obfcure  image  [which]  we  may  frame  of  a  being,  who,  thus  reprefented,  is 
too  unlike  ourfelves  to  be  of  fufficient  and  uniform  operation  upon  our  con- 
du^.  The  Romifti  religion,  m  the  article  here  mentioned,  fofves  bur  diffi- 
culties, and  faves  us  the  endlefs  fearch  after  an  afl'ociate  and  an  equal  in 
whom  we  may  ufefully  repofe  our  confidence.  It  directs  us  to  fome  man, 
venerable  by  character,  and  by  profqffion  devoted  to  the  cure  and  relief  of 
haman  frailties.  To  do  juftice  to  the  origmal  and  pure  notion  of  the  benefits 
of  auricular  confeffion,  we  muil  fuppofe  the  fpjritual  father  really  to  be  ali 
Uiat  the  office  [which]  he  undertakes  requires  him  to  be.  He  has  with  his 
penitent  no  rival  paffions  nor  contending  inlereds.     H^  isra  being  of  a  diP 
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ferent  fphere,  and  his  thoughts  [arc]  employQd  about  widely  different  obje^. ' 
'He  has,  with  the  perron,[whom]  he  hears,  fc  much  of  acoramon  nature,  and 
no  more,  as  (liould  lead  him  to  lympathize  wrlh  his  pains,  and  coropaffionate 
his  misfortunes.  In  this  cafe  we  have  man^  of  the  advantages  of  having  a 
living  man  before  us,  to  fix  our  attention  and  fatisfy  our  communicative 
fpirit,  combined  with  thofe  of  a  fuperior  nature,  which  appears  to  us  inac- 
ceflible  to  weaknefs  and  folly.  Wc  gain  a  friend,  to  whom  we  are  facredly 
Loundto  tell  the  little  ftory  of  our  doubts  and  anxieties,  who  hears  us  with 
iiiterefl  and  fatherly  alfedlion,  who'advifes  us  with  an  enlightened  and  ele- 
vated mind,' who  frees  us  from  the  load  of  undivulged  fin,  and  enables  us 
tfe  go  forward  with  a  chafte  heart,  and  a  purified  confcience.  There  is  no- 
thing more  allied  to  the  barbarous  and  favage  character,  than  fullenDefs, 
concealment,  and  referve.  There  is  nothing  which  ope^-ates  more  power- 
fully to  mollify  and  humanize  the  heart,  than  the  habit  of  confefling  all  our 
adlions,  and  concealing  none  of  our  weaknefles  and  abfurdities/'  (Pp.  4*7, — 
49.) 

Tl^cfe  are  judicious  reflexions  furely ;  but  feme  of  thofe  which 
fojlow  on  the  Romifli  facrament  of  extreme  unftion  we  do  not,  by 
any  means^  think  equally  fo.  Our  author  was  vifited  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  promifed  to  repeat  his  vifit  in  about  a  week,  after  a 
kinfman  fliould  be  buried,  who  then  lay  at  the  point  df  death.  Our 
author  wajs  furprifcd,  and  afkcd  his  vifitor,  how  he  could  fo  confident- 
ly regard  this  bufinefr  as  definitively  arranged.  The  reply  was,  that 
the  phyfician  had  informed  the  patient  that  he  had  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  to  fettle  both  his  worldly  and  fpiritual  concerns. 
This  was  to  our  author  a  new  matter  of  aflonifliment :  for"  no- 
thing,",he  fays,  "  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  to  inform  an  ex- 
piring man  that  he  is  at  the  point  of  death ;  partakes  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  adminiflering  to  him  a  dofe  of  poifort."  (p.  50,)  This 
obfervation  was  not,  we  think,  dictated  by  Mr.  G.'s  ufual  good 
fenfe.  The  danger  which,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  he  apprehends  from 
^he  information  communicated,  is  evidently  nothing;  while  the  com- 
munication we' conceive  to  be  a  ftridl  and  important  duty.  The  ob- 
feri^ation,  therefore,  is  certaihiy  not  in  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  ;  npr, 
if  the  refl€;(Sions  with  which,  in  the  very  next  page,  our  author  fa- 
vours us  on  death  be  jufl,  is  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
found  philofophy.  **  Death,  in  the  eye  of  fobricty  and  reafon,  is," 
he  fays,  **  an  inevitable  accident,  of  whijch  we  ought  not  to  make 
too  anxious  an  account.  *  Live  well,'  would  be  the  recommendation 
of  the  enlightened  moralift,  '  and  die  as  you  can.  It  is  in  all  cafes  a 
fcen6  of  debility  and  pain,  in  which  human  nature  appears  in  its  hum- 
bleft  and  moft  mortifying  afpeft.  But  it  is  not  much.  Let  not  the 
thought  o{^ death  taint  all  the  bewitching  pleafures,  and  all  the  gene- 
rous and  heroical  adventure,  of  life."  (p.  51.)  Mr.  G.,  however, 
thinks  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  doflrine,  on  the  topic  of  a  Chrif- 
tiah's  death-bed,  was  a  fruitful  fource  of  pufillanimity."  We  truft 
■that  he  does  not  confider  ^11  death  bed  preparation  for  eternity  as  an 
idle  and  infignificant  ceremdny.  To  the  following  remark  we  have 
no  objedlion,  provided  the  author  will  allow  us  to  conncft  it  with  an 
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humble  ^p^ndencc  on  the  cflScacy  of  the  great  Cfafriftian  facnfice^ 
which,  we  hope  indeed,  although  it  is  not  mentioned,  he  himfdf  did 
flot  exclude  but  prejupppre:  *'  It  Is  clear  that,  in  the  v few  of  any  rar 
tionalreligion^  it  is  the  gr/eat  fcope  of  <a  man's  moral  life^  the  propen>» 
fides  which  hatre, accompanied  him  through  exiftence^  and  the  way  ijA 
which  he  has  condu<5^ed  himfelf  in  its  variolas  relations,  th^t  muft 
decide  upon  his  acceptance  or  condemnation  with  his  unerring  Judge.'' 
(p.  50i.) '  .       . 

There  js.fome thing  fo  exqulfitely  delightful  in  the  pidlure  which 
our  author  has  drawn  of  the  wife  contrivance  employed,  in  the  Churclr 
of  Rome  to  aflbciate,  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  ftrona  and  laft- 
ing  imprefflons  of  chearfulnefs  and  benevolence,  with  their  firft  parti-^ 
cipation  of  the  communion,  that  we  cannot  refolve  to  withhold  it 
from  pur  readers.  Having  treated  of  the  folemn  and  fuU  confeffioh 
that  precedes  this  iiril  admifHon  to  the  altar,  which  confeilion  OMr  au- 
thor calls  improperly  2i  fatramtnt^  he  thus  proceeds  : 

"  If,  tipwever,  the  facrament  of  confeffion  has  a  certain  tendency  to  lead 
tbemind  to  iadnefs  and  depreffion,  the  feftival  of  the  fii  ft  communion  is  happily 
calculated  to  aHbciate  the  young  man's  ideas  of  religion  with  fentiments  Of  hi-  ' 
larity,  beneficence,  and  a  reafonable  gaiety.  This  is  a  period  which  oCcufs 
in  the  Romirti  Church  only  once  in  a  year.  It  is  always  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  nature  puts  on  her  mofi:  pleafing  attire,  when  the  fields 
are  cl«thed  in  all  their  frefllnefs,  and  the  whole  animal  creation  is  reflored 
to  chearfulnefs  and  vigour.  A  pijpceffion  is  formed,  which  gives  gaiety' 
'  and  life  to  the  city  or  quarter  in  which  it  appears.  The  moft  facred  fym- 
bols  of  religion  are  brought  forth,  furrounded  by  a  train  of  their  chofen  de- 
fenders and  minifters;  the  young  communicants,  who  are  numerous  and  of  - 
both  fexes,  are  drawn  forth  in  bands,  and  preceded  by  banners ;  they  pfo^ 
ceed  from  church  to  church,  through  the  city  or  town  where  the  feftival  i^ 
held ;  and  a  fum  of  money  is  coUeSed  from  among  them,  with  which  the 
indigent  are  relieved,  and  with  which  they  foraeliraes  proceed  to  releafe 
the  unfortunate  debtor  from  prifon.  On  this  occafion  the  accidental  di- 
ftin^ions  of  fociely  are  partially  fufpended.  and  the  pooreft  are  invited  to 
regale  themfelves  beneath  the  roofs  of  the  parents  of  the  richer  communi- 
cants. After  a  day  thus  fpent  in  afts  of  benevolence,  charity,  and  devotion, 
the  laft  parch  of  the  procdffion  is  performed  by  the^light  of  torches,  and  th6 
whole  is  concluded  with  that  participation  of  the  body  of  Chrift  which  was 
Ihe  objeft  of  the  feftival.  >  Certainly  religion  neyer  appears  more  amiable 
than  when  thus  blended  with  gay  and  chearful  ideas ;  nor  can  hilarity,  per-' 
haps,  ever  be  (hewn  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  chaftened  by^  fenf* 
of  the  frailty  4)f  our  nature,  and  the  folemn  obligation  of  our  duties/' 
(Pp.53, 34..)  ,  ^ 

,Our  author's  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  minftrels,  once  a  very  cele*^ 
l^rated  and  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who  amufed  our  rude  anceftors 
with  a  great  variety  of  performances.  The  charaSer  of  the  minftrel 
^as  extremely  complicated.  "We  may  diftindly  trace  in  him  the  ' 
different  accomplifliments  of  a  player  upon  fome  mufical  inftrument^ 
*  vocal  performer,  a  dancer,  a  pofture-m after,  a  jeftcr^  a  profefibr  of 
legerdemain,  and  a  forcener."  (p.  59.)  Chapter  fixth  inquires  int;,© 
KO.txxiM.  v«L.  xvin.  R 
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the  oViginof  t'bc  Eiiglifli  ftagc,  and  traces  our  early  attempts  at  imi 
prov? me nt  through  profane  dtamas,  miracle-plays,  pageants,   myttc- 

Ties,  and  ma(ks.  The  contents  of  chapter  feventh  are  **  burlefque 
fe&ivals,  fumptuous  entertainments,  .(hews,  huniiiig  and  hawking, 
archery,  athletic  excrcifes,  robbery,  and  Coiirnaments."    Xhis  chapter 

'M  exceedingly  curious  \  "but  our  gleanings  muft  be  few.  The  account 
of  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  May- day  may  perhaps  excite  regret  in 
the  minds  of  fome  of  our  readers,  as  the  glories  of  that  once  chearful 

'ifeftival  are  now  a^moft  extin&,  fcarce  a  fliadow  of  them  remaining 
,    «ven  in  the  rcmoteft  country  villages. 

"  The  ceremonial  of  Ma^^-day  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  old  hi  dorian  :  '  In 
the  moneth  of  May  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  eftates,  lightly  in  every 
paridi,  or  fometi-ines  two  or  three  parilhes  joyning  together,  had  their  feveral 
Mayings,  aiid  did  fetch  in  Ma^-poles,  with  diverfe  warlike  (liewes;   with 
good  archery,  morice  dauncers,  and  other  devices  for  paftime  all  the  day' 
long;  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  ftage-playes,  and  bonefiers  in  the 
'Hreetes.   .  Thefe  great  Mayings  and  May-games  were  made  by  the  gover- 
nors and  mailers  of  the  citie,  with  the  triumphaiit  letting  up  of  the  great 
fliafl,.  or  principal  May-pole  in  Cornehill,  before  the  parifli- church  of  St. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  St.  Andrew  Underfliaft.'  (Stow,  ,Surv.  of  Lond.) 
'  ,Among  the  pageants  exhibited  at  this  feftival  was  one  from  the  ancien^    ^ 
flory  of  Robin  Hood.     He  prelided  as  Lord  of  the  MaV,  and  a  wom9n,»or 
probably  A  man  equipped  as  a  woman,  reprefented  Maid  Marian,  his  faith- 
iul  mrdrcis,  and  was  ftyled  Lady  of  the  May.     Robin  Hood  was  regularly 
followed  by  the  raoft  noted  charaders  ^mong  his  attendants,  appropriate!/ 
habited,  together  with  a  large  band  of  outlaws,  in  coats  of  green.     The  drii 
reformers  were  mod  zealous  adverfaries  of  thcfe  pageants,  which  they  re- 
garded as  ilireds  and^  relics  of  Popery;  and  Biftiop  Latimer  relates  the  (bl-* 
lowing  incideTnt  refpecling  them,  in  one  of  his  fermons  preached  before  Ed- 
Ward  VL     *  Coming  to  a  certain  town  on  a  holiday  to  preach,  I  found  the 
church-door  fall  locked".     I  taryed  there  halfe  an  houre  and  more,  and  at 
laft  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parifli  comes  to  me,  and  lay^s,  Syr, 
.    this  is  a  bufy  day  with  us,  we  cannojl  hear  you;  it  in  Robin  Hoode's  day;, 
the  parifh  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood  ;  I  pray  you  let  (hem 
not,     I  thought  my  rochet  woU Id  have  been  regarded;  but  it  would  not 
Terve;  it  was  faine  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood  and  his  men."  (Pp.  106, 
107.) 

*  Mr.jGk  in  fpeaking  of  the  paflion  of  our  anceftors  for  huntiiig>- 
which  is  a  leading  purfuit  with  all  barbarous  and  half  civilized  na-^ 
tions,-  relates  the  trite  ftory  df  the  formation  of  the  New  Foreft  in 
Hampihire,  by  William  L*  This  prince,  who,  in  the  curious 
"]^rafeology  or  Stow,  "  loved  wild  beafts  as  though  he  had  been  fa-  "  ^ 
ther  of  them,"  is  faid  to  have,  for  this  purpofe,  depopulated  a  diftri<2 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circumference,  ruined  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  demolifhed  no  fewer  than  thirty- fix  parifli-churches.  Our 
•anoeftors  may^  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  excufcd  for  exaggerating  the 
.  oppreflive  outrages  of  the  Normans.  .  ''  It  i'»  butjuftice,  however," 
Tays  our  author,  **  to  obferve,  that  the  whole  of  this  account  has^  been 
queftioned  by  modern  wrriUrs^     Voltaire  treats  it  as  ajx  abfiirdity, 
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(Hift.  Gen.  cap.  xxxii.]  And  Dr.  Jofeph  Warton,  in  hls'efiay  on' 
Pope,  remarks,  *  that  thofe  who  have  moft  accurately  examined  the 
ground,  can  difcover  no'mark  or  footftep  of  any  other  place  or  habita- 
tion, parifli,  or  church,  or  caftlc,  than,  what  at  prefent  remains.** 
(p.  112.) 

The  only  other  paflage  in  this  dhaptef  which  we  fhall  notice,  re-' 
lates  to  the  inftitutions  of  ^chivalry  j  alid  we  quote  it^  partiy  on  ac- 
count of  its.  intrinfic  merit,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it  exhibits  a  proof  of 
the  melioration  of  our  author's  fentiments  particularly  on  a  moft  im- 
portant fubject,,  the  right  eftimation  of  the  female  charaft^r.  The 
paffage  is  this :  ,  -  * 


M'f 


"  Mofl  of  the  diverfioDS  already  fpoken  of  lend  more  to  familiarize,  tbaa 
to  grace  in  our  conceptions,  the  perfons  of  our  anceftors.  The  ca!e  is  far 
diffeient  with  the  jufts  and  t^he  tournaments,  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. Thefe  are  intimately  conne6led  with  thofe  modes  and  prejudices 
of  chivalry,  to  which  liiodern  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  particulars  by 
which  ihe  is  moft  diftinguiflied  from  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
principles  of  honour,  and  the  lawsofgallantry,  are  the  ofl'spring  ofthe  darker 
ages  and  the  feudal  times ;  and  the  tournament  was  one  of  the  moft  con-i 
fpicuous  ofthe  modes  by  which  thefe  principles  and  laws  were  maintained* 
Whatever  obje6|ions  may  be  urged  againft  the  train  of  thinking  in  our  an- 
ceftors  on  thefe  points,  and  whatever  folidity  there  may  be  in  (omeof  thefq 
objeclions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tiieories  of  honour  and  [of]  gallantry 
were  fraught  with  many  advantages;  and  ftiil  lefscan  itbe  denied,  that  the 
adions  and  habits  which  flowed  from  them  are  ofthe  moft  poetical  caft,  and 
deeply  intcrefring  to  the  imagination.  The  education  of  a  candidate  for  knight^ 
"ood,  the  sentimentj  with  which  he  was  imbued,  his  lofty  courage,  his  unstained  truth, 
tlieLyaltyand  ingenuousness  of  his  mind,  the  enthusiastic  veneration  [which"]  he  enter" 
tained fir  female  beauty  when  united  with  female  virtue,  and  the  vocation  [which"]  he 
fdt  in  himself  to  be  ever  ready  in  the  service  ofthe  ofipresssd,  combine  to  present  to  us  one 
^f  the- most  pleasing  and  Jionqur able  form  ^  f  which  the  human  mind  is  suscejitibh  ^^ 
{Pp.  124,  123.)  •  ^ 

Mr.  G.'s  eighth  chapter  is  excellent  thoughout.  The  fubjeft  of  \t 
is  the  hiftory  of  our  ancient  archite6lure,  religious,  military,  and  civil; 
What  is  called  the  earlv  Gbthie  ftvle  was  broutjht  over  into  Britain 
py  thpfc  priefts  who-  cpnvertc^  our  Saxon  anceftors  to  the  Chriftiari 
faith.  It  was  improved  by  the  Normans,  who  "  were  i^cr^dibly  ex- 
pcnfive  and  zealous  in  their  paftion  for  i'acred  edifices  ;  and  according- 
ly we  find  t|i  at  all  our  cathedrals,  and  moft  pfpur  abbey-churches,  and 
*n  innumerable  multitude  of  pjarochial  ones,  were  either  wholly  re- 
built, or  greatly  improved,  within  lefs  than  a  century  after  the  con- 
queft."  (p.  140.)  Concerning  the  rife  of  the  Jatter  Gothic  ftyle 
there  is  fomedifpute  ;  but  the  period  of  its/ greateft  fplendour  was 
during  the  thirteenth  century  ;  4nd  it  continued  to  be  the  ruling  ftyle 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Its  great  chara6^eriftic  is  the  pointed 
^rcb.  It  is  alfo  dlftinguifhed  by  the  flenderncfB  of  the  pillars,  the 
formation  ofthe  roof  by  the  fucceflive  interfe^lions  of  curves,  and  the 
prominent  butrefles  on  the  ^outfide  of  th^  walls,  fo  greateft  improve-  ^ 
Jflent  was  the  introdu'dion,  in  the  reigii  of  Edward  II^,  of  thofe  large 
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^ncl  fplendid  caft  and  weft  windows,  which,  with  their  tranfparest 
reprefentations  of  apoftles,  faints/  and  martyrs,  form  one  of  th^  moft- 
jlriking  and  imprefnve  ornaments  of  our  £ngli(h  collegiate  churches 
»od  cathedrals. 

Our  author  has  entered  into  a  difquifition,  in  which  the  Gothic 
architeSure  is  coippared  with  the  Grecian,  and  the  early  Gothic  with 
the  latter.  Although  we  do  not  agree,  on  this  point,  entirely  with 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  comparifon  is,  in  general,  creditable  to  his  tafte  : 
but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  any  part  of  it.  He  next  proceeds  to 
ancient  caftles,  of  which  the  multiplicity  was  inconceivable,  -  Fie 
takes  a  minute  well-digefted  furvey  of  all  their  parts  and  appendages, 
under  the  diftinft  heads  of  the  wall,  the  ditch,  the  outer-bridge,  the 
barracks,  the  chape),  the  principal  tower  or  keep,  the  artificial  mount, 
the  portal,  the  draw^  bridge,  the  veftibule,  the  portcullis,  the  fecond 
portal,  the  apartments,  the  loops  and  windows,  the  wells,  the  fally- 
port,  and  the  fubterraneous  paflages.  Our  readers,  we  think,  will 
pot  fail  to  be  pleafed  with  our  author's  pifture  of  the  ftyle  of  living 
in  the  middle  ages ;  a;id  we  hope  that  they  will  be  particularly  plea- 
fed  with  the  tw6  concluding  feotences,  which  ftrongly  indicate  how 
greatly  Mr.  G.  has  improved  in  ibbriety  and  juftnefs  of  thiiiking. 

*'  Confiderable  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  manner  of  living  of  our 
itnceflors,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  their  once  proud 
places  of  reGdence.  Their  palaces  and  manor^houfes  always  included  one 
ipacious  apartment,  where  the  lord  was  accuflomed  frequently  to  dine  with 
his  guefts,  and  the  whole  hoft  of  his  retainers:  fuch  was  originally  Weft- 
minlier  Hall  in  the  old  palace  of  Wellm in ftcr;  and  fuch  was  th<5  part 
which  is  yet  ftanding  of  the  palace  of  our  ancient  fovereigns  at  Eltham. 
Many  tables  were  fet  out,  in  thefe  halls,  for  the  reception  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  guefts  ;  and,  infteadof  the  fecondand  third  fables  maintained  at  pre- 
fcnt,  in  the  houfes  of  our  more  opulent  nobility,  in  feparate  apartments,  the 
whole  body  of  thofe  who  were  fed  at  the-  lord's  expence  tat  down  at  once,' 
in  the  limes  [which]  we  are  confidering,  in  the  great  hall;  the  fefvantJi 
oAen  dining  in  the  fame  room,  when  their  fuperiors  had  been  akeady  fup- 
plied  and  (atisiied.  Diflindions  of  a  grofs  fort*  but  fufficiently  adapted  to 
the  apprehenfioivof  the  age,  were  introduced  to  diftinguilb  the  gradation* 
of  rank  in  this  miscellaneous  alTembly.  The  whole  room  was  paved  with 
free-ftone,  or  fbmetimes  had  for  its  floor  the  bare  earth,  hardened  by  the 
cotitinual  tread  of  feet  to  the  confiftency  of  ftone.  At  the  upper  end  was 
|i  raifed  floor  of  planks,  where  the  lord  and  his  family,  with  his  moft  diftin- 
guiftied  guefts,  were  feated,  called  the  dais,  from  the  French  word  ais,  or 
the  Latin  assis^  with  th^  prepofltion  prefixed,  (ignifying  eJFfilanks,  On  fome 
occaflons,  and  in  public  royal  entertainments,  there  were  feveral  of  thefe 
dais  elevated  one  above  the  other.  Another  mode  of  diftin6lion  was  by  a 
large  falt-cellar,  placed  in  the  raiddi^of  a  long  table,  while  a  finer  ibrtof 
bread,  and./he  choicer  wines,  were  never  circulated  below  the  ialt-cellar. 
Yet  in  these  which  majf  w  some  accounts  te  stykd  ruder  times,  and  ivith  distinctiiois 
to  our  conception  so  insulting^  there  was  often  between  the  higher  and  hwer  parties  in 
the  connection  an  affectipn  ^vhich  is  mnp  almost  forgot  ten,  Thi  digniij  tf  the  hrd  waf 
kind,  considerate,  andfmherh,  placing  its  pride  in  ben^ts,  and  not  in  oppression; 
and  the  submission  gf  ihe  inferior,  'which  had  also  ittpiide,  the  Jiridt  tf  fidelity,  tk 
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pride  (f  liheral  ufvice  and  inviolate  attachment ,  was  a  suhmissim  less  cmscious  ^ 
tentr,  than  cfreifercnce  and  fiHal  esteem**  (Pp.  138,  139.) 

(To  be  (ontinued^) 

B {fit's  Hijhry  oftbs  Rngn  of  George  ill. 

(Continued  ft^om  Vol.  XFIL  P.  260.; 

OUR  author  follows  politkal  entfaufiarni,  from  Frahce  to  Britainf 
and  calls  before  us  the  eiForts  of  Prieftley  and  Thomas  Paine,  tht 
Birmingham  rtots  and  the  condtxSt  of  Dr.  Piieftley  thereon ,  with  a 
comparifon  of  Prieftley  and  Paine.     DemocraMc  •  principles  werera* 
pidly  and  extenfively  diiFufed,  as  was  aifo  fuperficial  literature  a  great 
friend  and  faithful  fervant  of  democracy.     Female  writers  had  theif 
Ihare^   and  at  their  head  Mary  Anne  Woolftonecroft,  who^  in  a  per* 
forcnance  entitled  The  Rights  of  Women,  vindicated  to  the  fex  a(i 
txemption  from  various  refti  i£lions  to  which  women  had  been  hitherto 
fubjeded  from  the  tyranny  and  ariftocracy  of  men  ',  but  firft  and  prin* 
cipally  frcna  the  reftraint  of  chajiity.     Political  clubs  and  debating 
focieties  conduced  to  the  fame  end,  but  the  moft  rapid  engine  was 
Tom  Paine'^s  Right$  of  Man,  circuited  in  cheap  editions  among  the 
vulgar.     While   ib  many  literary  underlings  favoured  the   French 
levolution^  a  few  men^f  genius  and  erudition, befides  Price  and  Priefl^ 
ley  fupported  the  fame  caufe,  and  at  their  head  Mr.  Mackintofh.  In  no 
part  of  the  work  does  our  author  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  irt 
marking  the  progreffions  of  public  opinion  or  fentiment  at  thbfe  very 
interefting  periods.     In  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory  of  1792,  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  reader  is  chiefly  arrefted  by  difcuffions  on  the  French  revo* 
lution,  and   proportions  of  political  change  ;   Dr.  B.  precifeiy  marks 
tbe difference  between  Mefir».  Fox  and  Burke,  of  ftatefmen  the  chief 
advocates  for  and  againft  the  French  revolution  \   and  demonftrates, 
that  oppoiite  as  they  were,  they  were  rcfpe£lively  confiftent  then  and 
afterwards,  that  if  we  admitted  the  premifcs  of  cither,  we  muft  fub* 
feribe^to  their  conclufion.     The  narrative  proceeds  to  the  fociety  pf 
X\it  friends  of  the  people.     The  intientron  our  hiftorian  deems  good  but 
the  tendency  dangerous.     The  iatteir  portion  weinoft  readily  admft^ 
of  the  iirft  we  entertain  doubts.     Indeed,  our  author  himfclf  clearly 
proves  the  danger  ahd  a£fcual  mifcbief  in  the  fubfequent  narrative,  but 
the  goodness  of  the  intentions  he  only  infers  as  probable  from  the  cha-r 
rafter  and  fituation  of  the  nrembers.  .  The  friends  of  the  people  even* 
tually  produced  the  affiliated  p^ltical  dubs,  (incefo  well  known  under 
the  name  of  thccorrefpoadiog  fociety.     The  fccretary  of  thefis  poli- 
ticians  was  one  Thom^g^Hardy,  a  ftxoe-maker  ;  their  oftenfible  plad 
was  under  the  aufpic^  of  this  £hoe  maker,  and  others  of  equal  poli« 
tical  ability  and  importance  in  the  community,  to  efFed  a  change  ill 
Parliament.     Thei^  great  Preceptor  was  Thomas  Paine.     A  procla^ 
nation  was  iiTued  toi  prevent  the  circulation  of  feditious  writings. 

In 
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5a  thefe  anticipatory  meafures,  many  who  had  been  before  in  oppo-' 
Ltion  joined  minifters,  t^he  heir-apparent  fpokc  on  the  fide,  of  govern- 
ment   and  conftitutTonal  order,  a  forcible  and  eloquent  fpecch  which 
our  author  very  properly  cites.     In  his  account  of  the  police  and  po- 
lice-bill,-our  author  prefents  a  fliort  and  able  view  of    London.    Lord 
Rawdon  propofed   for  the  relief  of  debtors  and  benefit  of  creditors,  a 
bill,  the  purpofe. and  principle  of  which,  our  hiftorian  greatly  praifcs. 
His  lordfhip's  objc'S  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  compel  the  debtor    to 
give  up  all  that  he  poflefled  ;  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  creditor,  after 
iuch  a  ceffioB  of  efFe6ls,   from  confining  the  debtor  in  jail    for  hTe. 
The  abolitioft  of  tbeflave  trade  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  re- 
jected by  the  Peers.     The  Duke  of  Clarence  diftinguifhed  himfeJf  by 
afpeech  againft  this  meafure.     "His  repeated  orations  (fays  our   au- 
thor,) on   this  fubjedt,  exhibited  and  enforced  every  argument,    from 
cither  humanity,  juftice,   political  and  commercial  expediency,   that 
could  be  adduced,  and  his  clear  and  manly  reafonings  conflitute  the 
moft  fatisfadlory  and  complete  treatife  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on 
that  fide  of  the  queftion."     Commerce  was  in  a  moftflourifliing  ftate, 
and  expecLiations  were  entertained, of  reducing  the  national  debt.   The 
narrative  proceeds  to  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  the  war  in 
India. 

•    France  now  chiefly  attrafled  the  attention  of  Europe,  Britain  for- 
ybore  interfering,    Catharine,  to  promote  her  own  views    refpe6ting 
Poland,    endeavoured  to  embroil    the  Germaa   powers  in   war  with 
,F ranee,  but  Leopold  was  cautious,  and  in  the  opinion  of  counter  revo- 
lutionists dilatory.     A  convention  was  concluded  at  Pilnitz  for  prc- 
ferviniz  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  with  that  view  by   pacific  in- 
fluence toeftablifh  a  moderate  and  limited  monarchy  in  France.     Our 
author  notices  the  fabrication  that  many  fo  long  received  and  reafoned 
on  as  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz.     The  French  proceeded  to  change  the  law 
of  nations  as  fuited  their  convenience,  and  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  German  princes.     Pruflia  and  the  emperor  formed  a  conredc'racy 
for  defending  the  Germanic  rights,  the  French  declared  war,  and  In* 
vaded  the  Netherlands,  but  with  little  fuccefs.     The  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wic  Look  the  command  of  the  German  armies,  and  publi Ihed  a  threat- 
ening  manifefto  which  our  hiftorian  deems   unwife  and   hurtful,  as 
driving  the  contending  parties  of  France  to  union  m  fupport   of  na- 
tional independence.     Our  author  now  condufts   us   to  Paris,  exhi- 
bits the  rapid  diminution  of  kingly  power  ;  the  various  clafles  and  de- 
nominations oF  citizens 'y  the  atrocities  of  the  loth,  of  Auguft,  and  the 
depofition   of  king;  the  furious  march  of  atheifm  and   anarchy;  the 
perfecution  of -priefts  ;    the  maflacres  of  September  ;   the  meeting  of 
the  national  convention  ;  and   the  abolition  of  monarchy.     In  tb?8 
ftate  of  French  liberty  are  offered  the  congratulations  of  the  Engliflj   . 
focieties^     Thefe  communications  our  author,  without  deviating  from 
the  dignified  gravity  of  hiftory,  (o  juftly  and  ftrongly  reprefcnts  as  to 
convey  a  very  fevere^atire  en  the  attempts  of  fuch  politicians. 
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"The  French  Convention  really  fuppofed  thofe  worthies  fpoke  the  vofcfe 
oftheBritifli  naiion^  and  that  Thomas  Hardy,  dillenting  fhoe-hiaker;  T^'ho*- 
mas  Paine,  cafliiered  excifeman  and  deilt,  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder 
and  deill,  in-conveying  their  own  pi  allies  of  dertru6iion  of  rank,  property', 
and  monarchy,  including  the  malFacres  of  Auguft  and  September,  echoed 
the  feelings  of  all  free  Britons,  and  that  they  might  foon  expect  through  the 
BritiOi  people,  the  co-operation  of  t/ie  Br itilh  iforce.     Pleafed   with  attes- 
tations of  which  they  fo  much  over-rated  the  value,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded in  a  feriesof  meafures  no  !e(s  conformable  to  their  own  fentimentSi 
than  thofe  of  their  panegyrifts,  their  operations  were  direfled  principally, 
to  two  objeds  plunder  and  regicide.     The  Duke  of  Brunfvvick  entered 
France,  but  found  it  cxpedient.to  retreat  5  (he  French,  elated  with  this,  en- 
tered the  Netherlands,  gained  the  battle  of  Jannappe, over-ran  the  country, 
propofed  to  open  the   Scheldt,  to  conquer  and  revolutionize  all  countries^, 
and  with  that  view  iifued  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November.     In  Britain 
during  the  recefs  of  179^,  the  public  ferment  incroafed,  the  democralical 
republicans  confidently  hope  for  a  change,  many  friends  ^f  the  conftitution 
were  greatly  alarmed,  Mr.  Ree\»es  formed  an  allbciation  againil  republicans 
and  levellers,  which  was  very  generally  joined  and  gave  an  important  turn 
to  public  opinion.     At  fuch  a  criiis  his  Majeliy  called  Parliament  before 
the  appointed  time,  the  chief  fubjefis  of  deliberation  refulted  from  the  ope* 
ration  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and  the  advances  of  French  power.     The 
great  majority  of  Parliament  conceived  that  a  defign  exifted  for  revolution- 
izing the  country.     It  had  not,  they  admitted,  produced  fuch  overt  acts  as 
lo  afford  grounds  for  judical  procefs ;    but  had  difcovered,  and  even  mahi- 
fefted,  fuch  objects  and  tendencies  as  demanded  the  counteraction  df  deli- 
berative wifdom.     A  fmall  but  able   band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ridiculed 
and  reprobated  this  apprehen lion  ;    they  faid  it  was  a  mere  Chimera,  like 
thePopifli  plot  of  Titus  Gates;  that  it  fprang  from  the  eloquent  mifreprc- 
fentations  of  Mr.  Bu*ke*s  invectives  againit  the  French  revolution,  and  was 
tttpported  by  minilfers  to  promote  an  alarm;  divide  the  whigs;  oppofe  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of  Paijiament,  and  facilitate  hoftility^  with 
France/' 

The  hiftory  nowftates  the  relative  condu 61  of  Britain  and  France,  . 
and  prefents  in  a  clear  and  connc£ied  feries  the  proofs  that  Franc^ 
was  the  aggreflbr.  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  fo  ftrong  and  fo  incpn- 
trbvertible,  that  we  can  give  our  hiftorian  no  credit  for  adopting  this 
opinion,  at  tije  fame  time,  we  muft  allow  him  the  credit  of  (kil fully 
and  ably  arranging  the  proofs.  The  trial,  condemnation^  and  death 
of^  Louis  XVt.  is  exhibited  with  the  impartiality  of  an  hHlc^ian,  but 
the  indignant  reprobation  of  virtue  againft  fuch  enormous  iniquity. 
In  a  fine  climax  he  fums  up  the  complicated  atrocity  of  the  procefs 
in  principle,  fubiUnce,  and  mode. 

_'*By  the  eftabTiQiedcenftitution,  artd  which  fubfifled  during  all  the  time 
tliat  he  had  any  power  to  a6l,  his  perfon  was  inviolable.  But  if  his  perfon 
iiad  not  been  by  law  inviolable,  the  aflembfy  which  prefumed  to  try  him  was 
i^ota  competent  court.  The  nalionalconvenlion,  even  though  admitted  to 
^  the  delegates  of  the  people  fairly  chofen,  were  not  delegates  beyond  the 
extent  of  their  commiflions:  they  were  chofen  by  thfe  people  as  their  legif-^ 
iativc  rep  re  fen  tat  i  vet  only.     In  exerciiing  a  judicial  power,  they  were  not 
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^ lawful  tribunal,  but  a  banditti  of  ufttrpers.  If  the  national  cpnf^ention 
bad  been  a  competent  courts  the  charges  adduced  were  irrelevant.  Cri* 
vaiaaWy  lefponnble  to  no  French  tribunal,  he  was  tried  by  a  fet  of  men  that 
we.e  not  a  legal  court,  for  changes  not  criminal  by  the  law  of  the  land,  if 
proved;  condemned  and  executed  in  thofe  circumllances,  he  prefented  to 
France  an  awful  monument  of  the  ferocious  dilpotition  by  which  it  was 
now  governed.  The  maflacre  of  Louis  demonllrated  that  liberty,  law,  and 
juftice,  were  vaniflied;.  and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  a  fyr.em  which 
JEerror  only  could  maintain.** 

The  difcuffion  between  Britain  and  France  terminated  in  a  war. 
MeflVs.  Burke  and  Pitt  fupported  the  war  on  different  grounds. 
Mr.  Burke  propofed  to  overthrow  the  new  fyftem,  crufli  the  new  prin- 
ciples, and  reftore  monarchy.  Mr.  Pitt  fought  fimply  the  fecurity  o£ 
Britain,  and  profeflld  net  to  think  monarchy  indifpenfably  necefiary 
tf>  that  fecurity.  Mr.  Fox  oppofed  the  war  as  inexpedient  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  efti^bliihment  of  monaichy,  would  drive  France  to 
^become  mei:ejy  a  military  government  that  would  be  formidable  to 
,all  her  neighbours.  Though  our  author  argues  with  the  fupporters  of 
the  war,  ycr,  he  is  far  from  ranking  its  parliamentary  opponents  with 
democrats  and  jacobins. 

''  On  the  one  tide  (he  fays)  party  zeal  reprefented  MefTrs.  Burke  and  Pitt, 
and  their  refpeclive  adherents,  as  Ihe  abettors  of  tjranny ;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  as  the  abettors  of  jacobinifm  and  anarchy.  Im- 

f Partial  hiftory  viewing  the  individual a6ts  and  chain  of  condud of  thefe  il-  i 
uftriou3  men,  finds  no  grounds  to  juftify  fo  injufioits  an  opinion  ;    but  the 
ilrongeft  reafons  for  concluding  that  they  and  iheir  fupporters  and  adherents, 
through  different  means,   fought  the  fame  ^ul,  the  conftitutional  welfare 
of  their  country.^' 

Here,  w^  think  our  hiftorian's  candour  rather  carries  him  too  far,  at 
Icaft  it  muft  b^  allowed  that  if  Mr.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  fought  the  , 
good  of  the  country,  they  applied  very  prcpofterous  means.     We  per- 
fc<31y  agree  with  the  author,  that  public  opinion  was  favourable  to 
})pftilities. 

*'That  it  was  not  th^  war  of  the  court,  of  the  miniflers  of  the  privileged 
orders;  it    was  a  war  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 

BuiTAIN    IN  IlECLARING   WAK    AGAINST  FrASCE,  IN  FEBRUARY    1793jj  , 

HIS   Britannic   Majesty  «poke  the  voice  or  th^  British  na-: 


T»ON.'* 


Thfe  grand  purpofes  of  the  BritiQi  in  its  conduS  refpeSing  France 
wcre^to  reprefs  the  operation  of  revolutionary  principles  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  prevent  the  French  fyftem  of  aggreilion  and  aggrandize- 
pient  from  bewg  longer  carried  into  fuccefsful  ejfccution  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  number  of  aliens  at  this  time  in  Britain,  far  furpafled  the 
ufual  infltix.  Of  thefe,  inanyfo  conduftcd  themfelves  as  to  juftify  a 
fiifpicion  of  their  evil  intentions  towards  this  country.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  alien-bill  was  paffed,  enabling  government  to  fend  out  of 
the  kingdopi  fuch  aliens  as  they  might  fufpedl.  To  prevent  intei*- 
courfe  between  Britifli  fubjefts  and  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Scott  propofe^ 
a  WU  known  by  the  title  of  the  Traiterou?  Correfpondenc^  a^l.     Mr- 
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Grcypropofcd  ParHamentaiy  reform,  but  his  propofition  was  repro*  ' 
Va^ed  by  a  very  great  majority,  as  totally  unfeaionabte  at  fuch  a  period 
of  public  ferment.  Very  violent  petition?  were  prefented  frOm  inno- 
vating bod^ies  j  Mr.  Dundas  prefented  a  maftcrly  review  of  the  prof- 
pcrity  of  India,  and  propofed  the  continuance  of  thp  prefent  fyftcm  by 
ibe  renewal  of  ihe  charter.  His  plan  was  adopted  and  meafurcs  wcr« 
dcvifed  for  rendering  our  Indian  pcfleffions  flili  mor^  lucrative  and 
beneficial.  Agriculture  alfo  attracted  the  attention  of  legiflatiue. 
On  this  fubjedi:,  we  for  the  firfl  time,  fee  a  mark^of  a  Scottilh  partis 
ality  in  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  the  hiftorian  entertains' of 
tbefirft  preftdent  of  that  board.  He  defcribes  that  gentleman  as  one 
who  podefles  a  vigorous  -  and  acute  underjlandingy  enrichtd  with  kntnv^ 
Uigeand  methodized  by  erudition!  Wc  muil  iay  that  Dr.  Biffct  does 
not  here  exert  his  vigorous  and  acute underftanding,  at  lelft,  combined 
with  his  impartiality,  when  he  attributes  luch  qualities  to  Sir  Joha 
Sinclair. 

In  Holland,   Dumourier   made  confiderable  advances  before  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Briiifli  arrived,  but  foon  retreated   before  th^ 
allies.     The  French  government  made  offers  of  peace  through  a  no- 
tary public,    the  hiftory  and  caufe  of  this  diplomacy,  the  inOuftry  of 
our  author  has  tnveOigated  and  explained.     In  France,  Hcentioufnefs 
had  grown  into  anarchy,  and  a  terrible  fyftem  prevailed.  On  the  fron- 
tiers the   allies  advanced,  the  Britifh  oained  a   victory  at  St.  Amand 
by  difregarding  the  enemy's  artillery  and  charging  bayonet.  "  Terri- 
ble, fays  our  author,  m  every  fpecies  of  warfare,^  Brittfli  foldiers  are 
irrefiftible    in  clofe  fight ;    when  no  dexterity  can  elude  the  force  of 
perfonal  prowels ;  and   hence  the  opportunity  of  charging  bayonets 
has  rarely  failed  to  afl'ure  vi£lory  to  our  countrymen.*'     Thefiege  and 
capture  o^  Valenciennes  difplayed  great  military  ability,' the  meafurc^ 
taking  pofTeiEon    of  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  i^ 
narrated  by  our  author  without  any  dpcifive  opinion.     He  rjiere^y  f^atfcs 
it  as  contrary  to  the  views  from  which  Mr.  Burke  defired   the  com* 
mencement  of  the  war,  and  agreeably  to  the  objcfts  which   Mr.  Piit 
profefl'ed  to   feek  by  the  war.     "  Th4  confederates  feemed  to  proceed 
on  the  fame  principle  of  conquering  warfare,  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  grand  alliance  for  humbling  the  p6v/er  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
they  were  rather  /fntigalUcans  warring  againfl  phyfical  France,  on  the 
genera)  principles  of  former  times,  than  j{nii^jacohim  warring  againft 
moral  France.*'     Our  hiftorian  uniformly  obfcrvcs  this  diftin£^ion  of 
luch  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  late  war.     The  internal   fyftem 
of  France,  under  Robefpierre,  fo  extraordinary  for  abfurdity,  anarchy, 
and  atheifm,  our  autjior  points  to  the  life  in  all  its  enormities.     One 
quality,  however,  it  pofleiTed  of  the  higheft  moment  in  war,  that  was 
energy,  thence  fprang  theartny  en  maire,and  other  meaiures  which  con*- 
founded  all  the  calculations  of  the  allies,  and  difconcerted  their  pro- 
jedts.     There  vvas  among  the  confederates  a  want  of  concert,  and  bcr 
tween  Pruilia  ;^nd  Agftria  a  coUifion  of  petty  interefta  which  greatly^ 
facilitated  the  progref^  of  the  enemy.     I'l^e  event  of  the  catPp^ign 
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1793,  was  very  different  from  its  flattering  commencement,  bat  bjf 

fe4,  an4  where  Britain  fought  alone  (he  was  ^uccc^sfu^. 

.    Britain  at  this  time  was  over-run  with  revolutionary  proje6ls  under 

the  pretence   of  reform  j     the  caufcs   and   progrefs  of    which,   our 

hiAorian  traces  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.     IVIen  of  defpcrate 

fortune  or  rcputaiicm  were  in  hopts  of  profiting  by  the  general  con- 

fuiion. 

•  **  Thefe,"  fays  our  author,  '\  were  a  kind  of  afTocIates  (hat  revolutionary 
)eaders  migjht  be  fare  to  acquire,  according  fo  the  believed  probability  of 
iaccefs.  But,  \(  their  condudl  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  aflbcialed  votaries  of  indefinite  change  will  appear  to  have 
been  raifled  by  folly,  ignorance,  or  vifionary  enthuliafra,  rather  than 
proinpjled  by  malignant  intentions.  A  paffion  which  produced  the  addition 
of  many  members  to  these  ebbs,  was  vanity.  They  wifbed  to  make  a  figure 
jn  fpheres  for  which  their  education  rendered  them  totally  unfit.  The  iup* 
pofed  exultation  of  the  people  in  France,  infpired  many  well-difpofed  ma- 
.  nufiiiSurers,  mechanics,  and  tradefmen>  and  peafauts,  with  a  dviire  of  reach- 
ing (he  fame  diftindion,  aiid  ftimulated  thcp  to  exercife  their  talents  as 
orators  and  lawgivers." 

Thcfe  obfervations  he  illuftrates  in  the  narrative,  the  Y(  taries  of. 
Muir  and  Palmer,  and  the  members  of  the  convention  in  Scotland 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  ignorant  and  vifionary,  rather  than  mif- 
chievous.  In  Parliament,  MefiVs.  Burke  and  Pitt  con  tin  u{;d  to  lup- 
port  the  war  on  their  refpeftive  grounds.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  partlzans 
to  oppofe  it  and  to  prcdi6l  the  di Ablution  of  the  confederacy ;' the 
trials- of  the  Scottiflj  innovators  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
pccafioned  very  able,  legal,  and  political  difcuffion.  Innovating  pro- 
iefts  in  England  attradJted  the  attention  of  the  legiflature,  cfpecially 
proceedings  of  two  fraternities,  the  conftitutional,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  fociety,  and  their  refped^ivc  miniftcrs  Mr.  Secretary  Daniel 
Adams,  an  under  clerk  j  and  Mr.  Secretary  Thomas  Hardy,  (hoe- 
maker..  With  thefe  politicians,  one  of  the  chief  co-operators  was 
John  Thelwal. 

"  Deftined,^'  fays  the  author,  "  to  the  fame  kind  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance which  has  followed  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kelt  the 
tanner,  thofe  celebrated  votaries  of  radical  reform  in  their  days.  This  John 
Thelwal,  befides  his  joint  efforts  with  others  of  the  correfponding  focieties,, 
was  fingly  and  feparately  infirumental  to  the  purpofes  of  fedilion  by  a  kind 
of  periodical  declamations,  which- he  iiy\ed /iolitical  lectures.  Thefe  lectures 
were  chiefly  comments  on  Tom  Paine's  works  and  Jimilar  performances, 
with  abufe  of  the  prefent  conftitution  and  government,  more  diredl  and 
pointed  to  its  fpecific  meafures  than  even  the  efforts  of  Paine  himfelf.^ 

.  *  Thefe  notable  reformers,  with  their  friends  and  aflbciates,  formed 
a  plan  of  a  national  convention.  Minifters,  and  the  majority  of  Par- 
liament, I  conftrued  the  fchemes  of  thefe  perfcjps  to  bs  a  ireafonable 
confpiracy  againft  the  King  and  Conftitution.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fup- 
porters  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  confpiracy,  and  Lord  Thurlow 
-  •  *-  ,      '  '  afferttdi 
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ifferted,  th^t  the  charges,  if  proved,  would  not  amount  .by  the  law  of 
the  jand  to  high  trcafon.  The  perfons  accufcd  were  fent  to.  the 
lower.  Before  the  f  ommencement.of  the  campaign,  our  author  takes 
a  view  of  internal  affairs  in  France,  and  fhews  himfeif  thoroughly  ac«. 
quainted  both  with  fa6ts  and  chara6lers.  The  fufferings^and  death  of 
the  queen,  draw  forth  a  Very  pathetic,  defcription.  The  fubverfion  of 
Chnllian  inftitution^  and  obfervances  involves  in  the  narrative  found 
and  de<y).  phllofophy  introduced  by  the  followiiv^  remarks.  o   . 

-^  "  To  take  away  property,  liberty,  and  life,  toinfli<51  anguiQi  and  tormeivf; 
to  produce  to  human  beings  ph)iical  evil,  did  n<4  latiate  the  invc^live  ma- 
lignity of  this  extraordinary  tyianny.  .  Robefpierre  and  his  band  more 
compreheniive,  and  more  thoroughly  diabolical,  ardently,  ftuJioufly,  and- 
JyiieruatiGA.ly  fought  the  increa'e  of  moral  d-jprs^vation.  Projcvfls  for  di(-' 
lerainating  milery  could  not,  they  well  knew,  be  fo  completely  fuccefsful.as 
b^  the  eiiablilhing  the  domination  of  Sin,  Sin  could  never  attain  fo  exten- 
five  an  empire  as  by  the  total  fubjugation  of  religion;  therefore  to  annihi- 
late piety,  with  all  its  external  forms  and  alfiftances,  was  one  great  objeifl 
of  Robefpierre's  devices.  To  effect  this  purpose,  one  mean  w^sto  deltro/ 
the  reverence  for  all  the  inftitutions  which  are  deduced  frotn  the  fcriptures, 
afid  tend  fo  powerfully  to  cherifli  lentiments  of  reliigion/' 

'    Our  hiftorian  dates  and  laments  the  want  of  concert  among  the  ai* 
lies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  connedted  and  com- 
bined their  various  operations.     The  Britifb  troops  and  the  royjal  ge- 
neral fought  with  the  national  heroifm.     The  Anftrians  alfo  fought 
valiantly,  but  thetc  was  want  of  ardour  in  the  Pruffians,  and  want  of 
fyftem  in  both  our  confederates./    The  battle  of  Fleurus  was  fought  by 
the  Auftrians  without  calling  to  their  aid  the  Britifh  army.     A  fignal 
defeat   decided^  the  fate   of  the  campaign,  and  of  tj'^e  Netherlands* 
Our  author  beftows  high  praifes  on  the  march  cr^  the  Earl  of  MoiVa» 
The  king  of  Pryffia  proved  completely  faichlttis,  and  cur  author  does 
not  fail    to   mark   h's  conduft  as  no  lefs  unwife  than  mean.     The 
Puke  of  York  and  his  Britiflh  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  defend  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  but  could  render  no  effectual  fervice  to  their  al- 
lies, when  thofe  allies  deferted  themfelves.     flaving  brought  this  un- 
fortunate campaign  to  its  conclufion,  our  author  in  a  very  ma^erly 
paifage,  too  long  to  quote,  cautions  ftatesmen  from  concluding  that,- 
bccaufe  the  combination  in  queftion  had  been  unfuccefsful,  no  future 
union   for  fupprefling  dangerous  ambition ^could   be  fuccefsful,  and 
therefore,  thajt  the  attempt  would  be  vain.     For  his  reafoning  on  this 
fubjeft,  we  rouft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  vol.  v.  page  504.* 
Singularly  difafterous  to  the  confederates  by  land,  the  campaiiiir  1794 
was  glorious  to  Britain  by  fea,  and  where  fhe  fought  alone,  Earl  Howe 
equalled  the  glories  of  1 759,  and  here  the  fifth  volume  clofes. 

The  fixth  volume  opens  yvith  the  internal  affairs  oi  France,  and  the 
fall  of  Robefpierre  ;  thence  comes  to  the.  trials  for  treafon,firfl  of 
Watt,  condemned  and  executed  in  Scotland,  and  next  of  Hardy, 
Tooke,  and  Thelwal,  tried  and  acquitted  in  England.  Our  hiftqri^n 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  accufed  as  moially,  culpable  in  a  high  de- 
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gree,  but  not  IcgaHy  treafonable,  and  therefore  approves  of  the  ac- 
qufttal.     Our  author,  we  think,  bellows  too.  high  praife  on  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Erlkinc  when  he  affirms  it  equals  the  beft  pleadings  of 
Cicero.     Minifters  had  now  received  a  great  acccffion  of  forcf  by  the 
junSionof  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  their  friencfs.     The  ar- 
guments for  and  againft  the  war  were  chiefly  repetitions  ;  oppofition 
fcverely  arraigned  its   management  and  event,  financial  and  military 
preparations  were  made   for  the  enfuing  campaign,  including  a  new^ 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  manning  the  navy,  and  of  Mr,  Windham  for 
improving  the  militia.   .  In  France,  a  new  conAitution  was  made,  by 
which  fivediredors  held  the  executive  fway.     PruiTm  and  Spain  were 
now  detached  from  the  confederacy,  Auftria  alone  fubfidized  by  En- 
gland, oppofed  France  on  the  continent.     The  campaign   of  1795 
was  indccifive  by  land  ;   by  fea,  Britain  continued  her  career  of  luc- 
cefs*     Af»er  the   third  campaign,  the  people  were   becoming  tired  of 
the  war,  provifions  were  uncommonly  dear,  and  difcontents  began  to 
prevail.     Thefc  were  inflamed  by  the  innovating  focieties  elated  by 
the.  acquittal  of  the  ring-leaders.     Political  lecSlurers  fwarmed  about 
the  metropolis,  and  increafed  the  ferment,  public  meetings  of  demo* 
crats  were  held,  and  the  mod  inflammatory  fpceches  were  ufed.'    So 
inftigated   a  banditti  attacked^  infulted,  and  endangered  the  King  da 
his  way  to  and  from  Parliament.     To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fucb 
audacious   outrages,   Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  rcfpefiively  .pro- 
,pofed  bills  the  fii  ft  for  farther  fecuring  his  Majefty's  pcrfon  by  extend- 
ing the  crime  of  treafon  to  afts  tending  to  excite  violence  againft  the 
fovereign.     The  fccond  profcribcd   feditious  meetings  as  caufes  of 
fuch  malignant  afts.     The  arguments  for  and  againft  thofe  two  cele- 
brated meafures,  our  author  ftates  with  perfeS  impartiality,  be  appears 
to  think  the  meafures  ju ft ified  only  by  necefljty,  and  no  farther  nor 
longer  than  the  ncceffity  cxifted.  Thedireftorial  government  of  France 
appearing  to  minifters  more  moderate  than  their  piedeceflbrs,  Mr.  Pitjt 
declared  his  Majefty  difpofed  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  if  the 
enemy  had  the  fame  difpofition^     Meanwhile  both  parties   made  vi- 
gorous preparations  fur  war,    and  the  campaign   was  commenced. 
The  French  propofed  to  invade  Italy  and  Germany  by  a  co-operating 
line  of  armies.     The  army  of  Italy  was  commanded  by  a  young  man 
tnen  little  known,  wKofe  name  was  Buonaparte,  whom  our  hiftoriaa 
following  in  the  career  of  fuccefs  does  not  fail  to  mark  as  a  bold,  en- 
terprizing,  and  dexterous   adventurer,   with  one  prominent  feature,  a 
determir^ed  perfeverance  in  his  purpofes  that  would  fcruple  no  facri- 
fices  to  compafs  his  ends. 

"His  ohjcQ  being  to  exalt  himrelf,  he  joi«ed  the  parties  that  were  fuc:- 
peflively  paramount ;  was  a  monarchic,  conllitutionalifl,  and  terrorift.  To 
Robefpierre  he  adhered  as  long  as  fortune  adhered ;  and  with  no  lefs  eages- 
nefs  devoted  himfeif  to  that  monfter's  fuccefiTors,  and  became  a  prime  fa- 
vourite with  Lepaux  :  he  was  at  equal  pains  to  win  the  affedioiis  of  the 
fplditrs." 

Exhibiting  clearly  his  military  movements,  our  hiftcrian  attends 
Buonaparte  to  ^the  eonclufion  pf  the  campaign,  and  the  rcfults  of  his 
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atchievements,  ^nd  as  we  think,  in  a  few  words^  he  compreiTes  his . 
military  merits,  we  ihall  quote  the  pafTage.  , 

"  Thofe  who  eftimate  conquerors  m&ely  by  their  warlike  atchievemetit^ 
without  con (idering  either  the  jitflne$sof  tht  cause,  ar  the  wistkm  of  the  fwsuitp 
iDuft regard  Buonaparte  with  high  honour.  He  undoubtedly  difpla^ed  aH 
that  combination  of  intellectual  and  a^ive  powers  which  rendered  Alaricy 
Genferic,  and  Attila,  with  their  refpedlive  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  irre- 
fifiibly  fuccelsful  in  fubjugation  and  plunder.  But  in  one  inllrument  of 
iniquitous  acquiiition,  the  Corfican  furpalfed  the  northern  invaders:  they 
fimply  employed  force,  whereas  he  UkCd  artifice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  vio- 
lence and  plunder,  In  this  his  moft  difficult  campaign,  Buonaparte  proved 
himfelf  an  able^  energetic,  and*  dexterous  adventurer ;  but  in  no  inftance 
mantfeded  either  tb^  magnanimous  hero,  or  the  wife  flatelman;^'    ' 

Our  author  appears  to  reckon  the  retreat  of  Morcau  a  more  maf- 
terly  fpecimen  of  gerieralfhip  than  any  that  was  difplayed  by  Buona- 
parte.    Britain  this  yiear  having  fought  apart  from  her  allies  was  uni- 
formly fuccefsful.    rarliament  being  naet,  the  king  announced  pacific 
intentions.     Mr.  Burke,  adhering  to  his  original  opinion,  conceived 
no  peace  could  be  fecure  until  monarchy  were  reftorcd.    Lord  Mal^nf- 
bury  was  fent  to  Paris,  but  found  the  French  would  not  accede  tQ 
reafonable  terms.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  France,  and  the  negotia^ 
tion  broke  off.     The  afpefl:  of  affairs  in  the  earlier  part  of  179^  wa$ 
gloomy 5  •'national  credit  feemed  to  totter  from  its  bafej  rebeilioni 
was  ready  to  burft  out  in  the  fifter  ifland  ;  and,  while  foreign  invaiiaii 
threatened,  thofe  who  had  fo  long  been  the  champions  of  Britain  upon 
her  own  element,  refuftjd  to  obey  orders  iffued  for  her  defence,  and 
turned. their  mutinous  arms  againft  their  country."     The  apprehenr 
fions  concerning  the  Bank  proved  totally  unfounded  : .  the  wifdom  of 
Pitt  removed  every  alarm  refpecting  the  national  credit.  .  The  mutiny 
was  very  alarming,  both  in  its  cauies  and  proceedings,  but  by  firmnef? 
and  vigour  was  fuppreffeJ.     Buonaparte  compelled  the  Emperor  ta 
make  peace.     The  French  diredled  the  naval  effprts,of  their  depen- 
dents^  Spa'n  and  Holland,  againft  Britain;  biM  Admiral  Jervis  by  a 
fignal  viflory  deftroyed  the  navy  of  the  former,  and  Admiral  Duncan 
the  navy  of  the  latter.     Britain  again  offered  peace,  but  the  FrencU 
would  only  agree  to  fuch  terms  as  were  inadmifGble.     In  Scotland 
confiderable  difturbances  took  place  from  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
militia  a<ft,  l)ut  by  united  firmnefs  and  moderation  were  quelled.     The 
late  vidories  in  a  confiderable  degree  difpefled  the  difcontents  of  the 
former  years,  and  the  haughty  fefufal  of  France  enflamed  the  generous 
indignation  of  Britons-j  both  Parliament  and ,  nation -^cre  bent  01^ 
great  exertions.     Mr.  Pitt  propofcd  a  new  fchente  of  finance  to  raif^ 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fupplies  within  the  year.     Mr.  Addington 
prppoftd  voluntary  contributions.     Notwithftanding  the  weight  of 
the  taxes  moft  individuals  and  claffes  vied  in  fubfcription.  Mr.  Dunda? 
propofcd  loyal  and  patriotic  affociations:  for  the  defence  of  tl^e  coup- 
try,  volunteers  rofe  in  all  quarters,  and  the  nation  became  armed 
againft  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies.     While  fuch  k»yalty  ai^d  pa- 
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triotifm  prevailed  in  Britain  there  broke  out  ih  Ireland  a  rebellion,  the 
origin  ajid  progrefs  of  whith  oyr  autKor  retraces  from  the  firft  forma- 
jtion  of  the  united  Irifhmen  to  its  fuppreffion.  ^ 

While  France  threatened  fnvaiion  asjainft  Britain  her  attention  wa^ 
torncd  to  a  very  diiFcirent  objed^.  Her  plundering  adventurer,  Buona- 
parte, propofed  tgypt  as  a  frefli  and  untouched' field  for  depradation^ 
which,  befidfcs  prelent  fpoil,  qiight  open  the  way  to  farther  robbery  in 
the  Eaft.  Ibis  righteous  plan  being  iidoptcd,  a  grand  expedition  was 
undertaken,  headed  by  Buonaparte.  The  robbing  adventurers  having 
capfured  and  plundered  Malta  arrived  in  fafety  in  Egypt,  and  landed 
their  forces,  but  the  Britifih  admiral,  Nelfon,  overtook  their  fleet*  .  As 
the  battle  of  Aboukir  Bay  is  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  adlions  recordedt" 
in  Briti£h  hiftory,  fo  is  our  hiftorian's  defcription  one  of  the  rooffc 
fplendid  palTages  in  the  work.  Our  author  fallows  the  viftory  to  its 
political  cfFc(Ss  in  the  fpirit  which  it  kindled  througout  Europe.  Mi- 
nifters  now  excited  and  invigorated  a  coaUtidh  agaf?nft  France.  At 
Iromc  they  dire<Sled  their  attention 'to  the  adminiftratiori  of  Iteland. 
Our  author  pre  fen  ts  a  luminous  view  of  the  ftate  of '  fafts  :  the  rea- 
fornngs  df  ftatefmen  and- political  writers  who  were  favourable  to 
union  between  Britain  and  Ireland  :  of  flatefmen  and  writers  who 
Mrer€  adverfe  ta  union  from  patriotic  confiderations^  parties  and  clafles 
that  oppofed  it  from  felfifh  motives^  fuch  as  antiminiftefialifts  or  from 
difafFedion  to  government.  Mr.  Pitt's  dpening  fpeech  on  the  bufinefs 
fpoke  to  every  argument  or  motive  for  and  againft,  and  exhibited  a 
mafterly  view  of  the  benefits  which  might  refulc  from  fuch  a  connec- 
tion. It  was  refolved  that  his  proje£l  (hould  be  fubmiited  to  the  Irifl^ 
parliament.  Paul,  the  new  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  formed  an  alliance 
wi'th  Britain  and  Auftria  for  oppofing  the  French.  The  Ruffians  in« 
vaded  Italy ,^  marched  into  Switzerland  under  Marflhal  Suworrow,  in 
conjun6lion  with  the  Auftrians,  gained  fignal  advantage?,  and  even 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  but  not  being  properly  fupported 
by  their  allies,  found  it  neceffary  to  retreat,  and,  at  length,  withdrew 
from  the  field.  The  Britifli  undertook  an  expedition  to  Holland  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  they  difplayed  their  ufual  valour,  but  the  event  did 
not  anfwer  their  expeftations.  In  this  part  of  the  hiftory  our  author 
.adheres  tQ  his  ufual  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  narrative,  but  is  very 
fparing  in  his  reflexions,  Hiftdric  truth  he  prefcrves  as  rigidly  as  10 
dfefcribing  the  ift  of  June,  St.  Vincent's,  Camperdown,  or  the  Nile, 
but  we  cannc/t  difcover  that' he  is  equally  pleafcd  v^^ith  the  fubjeiSl'. 
The  hiftory  now  carries  us  to  the  Ead,  the  proje6^s  of  Tippoo  Saib  in 
reliance  on  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  the  difcomfiture  and  death 
of  that  renowned  adventurer.  Next  we  accompany  Buonaparte  io 
j'Kgypt,  nnd  after  he  had  plundered  that  country,  and  maflacred  all  who 
oppofed  his  robbery,  we  watch  his  fteps  into  Syria  in  queft  of  frelh 
Jiooty.  The  fiegeof  Acre,  and  its  renowned  defence,  have  never  been 
recorded  in  a  manner  that  does  more  ample  juftice  to  the  heroifm  and 
genius  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  We  follow  theA/anqiirriied  Buonaparte- 
in  his  retreat  from  Syria,  and  foon  after'his  flight  from  Egypt.     Thh 
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proceedings  of  IBuonaparte  ^nd  his  coadjutors  in  France  from  )iU  Hrft 
arrival  to  the  edabliihment  of  the  Confular  defpotifm  aire  reprcfenjed 
in  a  very  ftriking  and  indeed  pi£turefque  exhibition.  The. Chief 
Conful  offered  peace  to  Britain,  his  propofals  were  rejected,  the  fub- 
ftancc  and  manner  of  the  rejedion  were  feverely  ceniiired  by  oppofi* 
tion.  The  plan  of  nnion  between  Britain  and  Ireland  was  finaHy  ad- 
jufted  between  the  refpedive  Parliaments,  and  the  time  of  C9m(nence^ 
flient  fixed  I'O' be  Janiiary  ift,  iSoi.  An  attempt  to^flafllnafe  the 
Jiing  alarmed  the  public,  and  new  regulations  were  made  by  Partia* 
ment  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  his  Majefty.  Ru^a  being  withdr^iwii 
Auftria  ot^ly  remained  to  combat  France  on  the  continent.  'BucmU- 
parte  underto6lc  to  recover  Italy,  encountered  the  hitperialifls  at  Ma^ 
rengo,  and  was  almoft  defeated,  when  DeiTaix  coming  up,  ptt>c^ured 
to  him  a  fignal  victory,  which  de^cided  the  fate  of  Italy;  In  Germany 
Moreau,  by  a  m  after  I  y  fyftem-of  operations,  advanced  upcn  the  Ger* 
mans  until  he  gained  at  Hohenlinden  a  vidory  Which  terminated  the 
continental  war.  In  Britain  a  great  fcarcity  prevailed,  and  it  was 
propofed  that  the  legiflature  (hould  interfere  in  the  price  of  corn  ;  but 
the  propofition  was  reprobated  as  cKtrpmely  impolitic  and  unjuft. 
The  difpute  with  the  northern  powers  evinces  bur  author  thoroughly 
acq^uainted  with  the  public  law  of  Europe.  In  a  few*viPords  he  (hews 
that  it  is  the  intereil  of  all  trading  countries  that  Britain  fhould 
profpen 

"  Nothing  (he  fays)  is  more  evident,  than  that  ,lhe  commercial  exertions 
of  Great  Britain,  promoting  the  indufiry  and  arts  of  the  various  countries  with 
which  (lie  traffics,and  exchjvnging  lurplus lor  fupiplies, benefits  refpedlively  and 
jointly  every  country  within  the  wide  range  of  her  trade:  it  is,  therefore, 
the  intereft  of  all  thofe  countries  that  her  commerce  fhould  continue  anfl 
increafe,  by  which  their  emolument  and  gratification  continue  and  increale 
in  the  fame  proportion;  her  capital,  ability,  and  fkill,  ftimulate  their  mo/L 
lucratively  produclive  labours,  and 'enabled  them  to  purchafe  imported  ac- 
I'ommod&tion  and  luxuries/' 

The  northern  princes  at  this  time  were  blind  to  their  intereft,  an^ 
fought  to  change  maritime  law,  but  Britain  refitted  their  attempts.  At' 
this  time  a  very  unexpedled  change  took  place  in  the  Britifh  cabinet  by 
the  rcfignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  caufes  of  which  our 
author  developcs,  and  concludes  thai  part  of  his  narrative  with  a  fumma- 
rv.  of  Mr.  Pitt's  charafter,  and  fhort  /ketches  of  Mr.  Dundas  Lord 
Urenvtire,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Pitt  vvas  fucceeded 
by  Mr.  Addington,  and  Lord  Grenville  by  Lord  Hawkefbury.  Vain 
was  the  attempt  of  the  northern  powers  to  intimidate  Bt  itai»i,  a  fle?t  fail- 
ed to  the  Baltic,  Nelfon  was  vidtorious,  an  armiflice  was  propofed  andac- 
ccpted,  and  Paul  being  dead,  and  Alexander  difpoAd  to  peace,  an  ami-» 
cable  adjuftm^ntjook  place  between  Britain  and  the  nouhtrn  powers. 
The  hiftory  now  comes  to  the  naval  campaign  gf  our  country  in  the 
channel  and  ocean,  where fiicccfs  attended  alt  her  efforts.  We  arc  now 
condufled  to  exploits. and  atchievcmerits  of  llic  Britilh  army,  which* 

as. 


is  oUr  hiftoriaa  well  obferveV^  hmd  never  bren  furpaflcd  In  the  innals 
of  war.  Ovr  hiftorlan  pur fues  chc  ftatc  of  the  French  in  Egypt  from 
the  d/eparture  of  Biionaparte  to  the  Tpring  1801,  thence  he  condud^s 
us  to  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  where  was  ailembled  the  armament  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrotnbie  and  Lord  Keith  to  proceed  againft  the  French 
in  Egypt.  Having  eroded  the  Mediterranean,  the  expedition  arrived, 
near  the  end  of  September  i8oi»  at  Marmorice,  in  Alia  Minor.  The 
.objeA  of  this  diagonal  moveoient  was  to  be  afTured  of  the  military  co«' 
i>peration  of  theOTurkiii  and  alfo  their  afliilance  in  furni(hing  horfes^ 
gun-boats,  and  other  neceflary  articles :  here  alfo  they  procured  fupi- 
plies  o(fre(h  proviftons.  There  they  remained  till  the  end  of  Februaiy^ 
.On  the  ift  of  March  they  difcovered  l^nd  that  proved  to  be  the  C99^ 
me.ar  Arabs  Tower^  and  om  the  next  mornins;  the  whole  fltfet  n^oored 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  the  men  of  'war  occupied  the  very  ground  011 
which  had  been  fought  the  battle  of  Nelfon.  There-  follows  a  very 
striking  defcription  ot  the  coafl,  the  flrcngth  of  the  enemy,,  the  bat- 
teries and  fand-hills.  For  fome  days  the  extreme  roughnefs  of  the 
llitf  prevented  an  attempt  to  dif-embaric,  but  on  the  8th  the  attempjt 
was  made.  The  fignal  was  given,  and  the  troops  proceeded  to  the 
ihore.  The  French  poured  irom  the  heights  and  Aboukrr  CaAle  all 
the  (hot  and  grape^ot  that  their  muiketry  and  artillery  could  iffuc: 
the  effcSt  wais  tremendous ;  m  a  fituatioin  in  which  they  could  not  return 
the*  fire,  and  feeing  their  comrades  fall  about  them  ;  under  thefe  fell 
meiTengers  of  multiplied  d^ath,  inftead  of  being  difmayed,  our  heroic 
foldiers  were  the  more  indignantly  eager  to  reach  the  fcore,  where, 
bringing  arm  to  arm  of  Briton  againft  Frenchman,  they  knew  they 
'would  loon  avenge  kheir  fellow  countrymen.  The  boats  arrived  at 
the  deftined  point ;  fpringing  on  land,  in  the  face  of  cannon,  our 
r  champions  formed  on  the  beach,  and  advanced  in  a  line.  Marching 
coolly  and  (leadily  up  to  the  foes,  they  were  enabled  to  ufe  the  fureft 
inftrument  of  vi<5lory  to  Briiiih  coMrage,  fupported  by  Britifh  mufcular 
flrength— the  bayonet;  and  now  the  artillery  from  our  (hips  could 
operate  againft  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  expofmg  our  foldiers 
*to  danger.  The  French  made  a  (land  worthy  of  their  national  hc- 
roifm  :  but  when  Britifli  failors  can  ufe  their  cannon,  and  Britiih  fol- 
diers their  bayonets,  the  mofl  valiant  Frenchmen, are  deftii)cd  to  yield. 
In  theconflio:  between  fuch  combatan|:s,  the  battle  was  obftinate  and 
,bloody  ;  but  our  h'eroes  prevailed.  Thc^rench  found  they  had  more 
formidable  foes  to  encounter  than  even  thofc  whom  thcy  had  met  at 
Xodi  and  Areola  j  and  that  a  Britifh  handful  at  Acre,  had  merely  given 
a  fpecimen  of  what  they  might  expeft  from  a  Britifh  army.  The 
defcription  of  the  campaign  riics  in  interefl.  The  engagement  of  the 
13th  farther  difplays  BritiCh  heroifm,  but  the  moft  ftri king  and  glo- 
rious diljplay  was  fecured  for  the  21ft,  of  which  our  author's  account 
h  a  mafterly  piece  6f  hiftorical  painting.  To  all  the  troops  that  were 
engaged  he  renders  juftice  and  confequently  high  praife:  perhaps  ^ 
little  more  than  juftice  to  his  countrymen — the  42d.  On  the.capturc 
«f  the  ftandard,  however,  he  allows  the  merits  of  Anthony  Lutz. 

Briefly 
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fifiefly  ftating  the  evidence  he  obfcrves  the  refult  of  the  ^whale  is,^ 
"  tbat.Major.  Stirfing  took  the  ftandard  and  delivered  it  to  Sinclair,* 
who  being,  .wounded,  and  in  aftateof  infenfibility,  loft  the  fame,  an<l' 
that  it  was  re takcp  by  Anthony  Lyjtz,**  .and  concludes  with  the  fol-! 
lowing  compliment  to  both. 

/'  Taking  no  part  in  the  difpute,  the  hiftoriao  Jias  only  to  exprefs  fci« 
wrfli,  that  future  narrators  of  Britilh  wars  may  ever  have  to  bfiebrale  ftcfe 
valour  as  was  exhibited  by  the  42d.  and  foreign  regiments,-  the  taptors  a>id 
re-captors  of  a  flandard  that  was  termed  invincible  till  it  wa«  borne  againfl 
the  troops  of  Britain.*'  ,  . 

Our  hiftorian  condufts  us  with  the  arrhv  to  upper  Egypt  through 
all  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  places  their  per-^ 
fcverance  and  fortitude  in  a  light  nolefs'ftrikingthan  their  recent  va^ 
lour  and  prowefs.     Another  virtue  draws  forth  the  deferved  praife,' 

^' Accuftomed,"  fays  our  author,  "  to  Mahometan  and  French  depredators, 
the  people  regarded  the  new  comers  at  firft  with  dread,  but  afterwards 
with  wonder,  when  they  fgund  that  not  a  /ingle  fuldier  of  the  BritiQi  com- 
mittedthe  ilightelt  pillage 4  and,  at  laft,  with  gratitude  hailed  them  as  their 
deliverers  from  a  plundering  banditti.  The  only  gratuitous  contribution 
jvhiclj  our  champions  required  was  water,  this  beve.age  with  gladdene^ 
^agernefs  the  natives  brought,' and  readily  fupph'ed  with  every  provifiori  iit 
Uieir  power,  heroes,  who  in  the  midft  of  war  and  fcanty  flor«s,  ftridlly  bb- 
ferved  the  principles  of  juftice,  and  (hewed  that  Britiflii  troops  were  sol*. 
mERs  not  7o^^*rj." ' 

Having  .brought  the  campaign  of  Egypt  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
French,  he  concludes  his  account  of  that  glorious  enterprize  in  the 
following  terms  worthy  of  the  fplendid  fubjeft, 

'  *'  Such  was  the.  iffue  of  Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt;  there,  as  in' 
all  their  undertakings  during  the  laft  war,  the  French  profpered,  until  they 
encoantered  the  forces  of  Britain :  there  Buonaiparte  learned,  that  in  vain 
he  might  proje«5t  fchemes  of  maritime 'and  commercial  conqueft,  when  op- 
pofed  by  the  naval  and  militairy  heroes  of  Britain.  All  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions and  boafted  atchievements  of  four  years  in  purfuit  of  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  the  Chief  Conful,  periftied  without  leaving  a  wreck  behind.  The 
whole,  and  every  part  of  this  expedition,  difplayed  the  Britifti  chara6ler  in 
its  manifold  excellencies.  Adventurous  courage,  were  guided  by  wifdom, 
liniled  with  patience  and  magnanimous  constancy,  and  were  all  infpjred  by 
patriotifm  and  loyalty,  and  enhanced  by  juftice.  Such  were  the  qualities  that 
rendered  Britain  triuriiphant  in  the  fignally  glorious  campaign  of  Egypt,  in 
fuch  Britain  may  always  confide,  and  fuch  let  her  enemies  dread.  If  am" 
hiims/irUe  ftiould  overlook  ipore  remote  events  when  the  feeks  war  with 
'BrUain,  let  her  remember  egypt.'' 

The  hiftory  concludes ^ with  the  termination  of  the  war,  mentions 
^^  general,  joy  which  it  occafioned,  and  acknowledges,  in  a  note,  that 
•the  author  Jiimfelf  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities. 
Ht  does  not,  however,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  peace.        ^ 

"  The  treaty  xJf  Amiens,  (he  fays)  opened  new  fubjeds  of  .difcuffion  be* 
^t>.  Lxxiii.  VOL.  xviii.      -  S  *  lon^^ing 
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lopgin?  more  properly  to  a  fubfequent  period  which  (hanl  embrace  the  hif*  . 
toty  ot  that  pacificatioit ;  the  (late  and  (entiments  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  other  nations  dpring  the  peace ;  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  rupture, 
with  the  events  which  may  enfue  until  hodilities  be  brought  to  a  permanent 
concluiion/^ 

As  it  was  one,thing  to  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  war,  und  ano- 
ther to  approve  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  from  the  point  at  which  the 
hiftory  ceafeS)  we  have  no  certain  data  for  determining  whether  our 
author  approves  or  does  not  approve  of  that  convention.     We  think, 
however,  that  the  probability  is  that  he  does  not ;  the  very  reafoning 
which  he  applies  to  Lord  Bute's  peace,  applies  much  more  ilrongly  to 
the  peace  in  queftion.    Our  author  is  uniformly  the  admirer  of  Britiih 
energy,  and  the  tone  which  energy  dilates,  and  as  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  his  work  he  is  diftinguimed  for  confiftency,  we  cannot  (ee  it 
poifible  for  him  to  reckon  the  late  peace  honourable  tor  Britain.    He 
.  who  fo  eloouently  defcribes  the  magnanimous  and  fublime  Secretary 
Pitt,  proponng  the  moft  decifive  meafures  to  the*monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  certainly  would  feel  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  adored 
Brit#ns  crouching  to  Buonaparte.     Thefe  are  confiderattons  which 
y^c  fuggeft  to  Dr.  Bifiet  when  proceeding  with  his  work,  he  (hall  dif* 
cufs  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  rainifterial  acquiefcence  with  copfular 
anfolcnce,  during  the  hollow  txuch  with  the  Corfican  barbarian.     It  • 
is  evident  our  author  does  not  reil  the  fecurity  of  Britain  on  the  peace, 
but  on  the  manifeftation  of  Britifh  fttength,  as  will  appear  from  the 
ilrong  and  glowing  picture  which  clofcs  the  work. 

"The  raoft  important  objcft  which  Britain  afcert^ined  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  was  her  own  fecurity :  for  this  valuable  blefling  under. 
Providence,  (he  was  indebted  to  her  own  extraordinary  efforts  during  the 
whole  of  theconteft,  but  efpecially  fmce  the  rupture  of  the  firft  negotiation   • 
at  Paris.     She  had  proved,  even  beyond  her  own  exertions  in  former  times« 
that  fhe  was  fuperior  to  the  whole  naval  world  combined  againfi  her  in  war. 
Every  attempt  to  dif^urb  her  rights,  to  invade  her  dominions,  either  diredljT 
or  indiredly  to  impair  the  fources  of  her  commercial  profperity  and  poli- 
tical greatnefs,  have  recoiled  on  the  authors:  never  had  her  commerce  been 
■fo  flourilhing,.  or  her  power  fo  refiftlefii,  as  during  the  mod  arduous  war 
which  her  hiflory  has  to  record.    Threatened,  and  adlual  rebellion,  only 
demonflrated  paramount  loyalty  and  patriotifm :  attempts  on  her  finances 
difplayed,  beyond  former  conception,  the  extent  of  her  refources;  leaving 
their  Sounds  far  beyond  calculation;  refources  exhauftlefs,  becaufe  flowing 
from  minds  which  afford  perennial  fupply;  menaced  invaiion  ferved  only 
to  fliew  the  number  and  force  of  her  voluntary  defenders.     Every  means 
that  fertile  genius  could  devife,  or  gigantic  power  execute,  was  efla^ed 
againfl  our  country:  if  (he  could  have' oeen  fubdued  by  any  human  tffoxf,  . 
ill  the  late  arduous  contefl  fhe  mull  have  fallen :  the  ilupendous  exertions^ 
that  w^re  employee/  againfl  Britain,  but  employed  in  vain,  demonftrate  her 
invincible.     Heae  eests  our  secosity.  in  the  makifsstjition  of 
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Itauris  w  the  Do&rin$  of  Jttftijicatim  bjf  Fakb  :  in  a,  Letter  to  .  tbie 
Riv.  John  Overton,  A,  B.  Author  of  a  Work  entitled  »*  The  Trm 
Churchmen  afcertaimd.**  By  Edward  Pearfon^B.  D.,  ReAoi'  ot 
Kempilone,  Nottinghamfbire.  8vo.  Pp.  38.  Hacchard.  1862.       1 

IF  thii  valuable  painphlet  had  not  accidentally  efcaped  our  notice^ 
we  fliould  loYig  ago  have  teftified  our  high  efteem  of  it,  by  laying 
aa  account  of  it  before  our  readers.  It  is,  mdeed,  defcrving  of  vfery 
high  cft6em ;  for  it  gives  a  concife  and  moft  mafterly  view  of  one  o^ 
the  moft  important  do£lrines  of  the  Chriftian  faith  :  a, view  at  once  fo 
fimple  and  i'atisfadory  that,  did  we  not  know  with  what  pertinacity 
inveterate  prejudices  are  cherilhed  and  defended,  we  (hould  hope  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  difpute  on  the  fubje£t. 

The  dodrine  of  juftification  by  faith  has  been  called  the  ^'  funda« 
mental  doflrin*  of  Protcftandfm.  It  might,  with  more  propriety, 
be  called  the  •«  fundamental  do6lrine  of  the  gofpel ;"  for,  when 
fightly  underftood,  fo  it  certainly  is.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  that, 
by  many  proteftants,  this  dodrine)ias  been  totally  perverted,  and  made 
fubfervicnt  to  the  groffeft  licenfioufnefs:  To  give  proofs  of  this  aflir- 
tion  would  be  wholly  fuperfliious  ;  for  its  truth  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
called  in  queftion.  And,  indeed,  while  the  notion  is  ftrenuoufly  in* 
culcated,  that  nothing  but  faith  is  required  from  man  in  order  to  his 
being  accepted  of  God,  in  other  words,  that  "faith  is  the  only  con- 
ton  of  man's  juftification  ;"  accompanied,  (as  this  notion  uniformly 
'0  by  the  doctrine  of  the  **  final  perfeverance  of  the  faints,"  or 
that  "  a  man  once  juftified  can  never  totally  and  finally  fall  from 
t"rce,**  it  is,  morally  fpeaking,  an  abfolute  impoffibility  that  the  in- 
ttreft  of  virtue  (hould  not  be  difregarded,  and  Chrift  himfelf  made 
theminifter  of  fin.  We  are  far  from  thinking  (God  forbid  !)  that  all 
who  teach  this  dangerous  theory  of  juftification  are  unfriendly  to  mo* 
'^ity ;  though  many  who  have  taught  it  were  avowedly  fo.  The  mif* 
creants,  who»  under  the  name  of  Antinomians,  are  remembered  only 
to  excite  abhorrence,  fyftematically  built  on  this  foundation  the  de« 
fence  of  fuch  profligacy  as  difgraces  humanity,  and  it  is  to  us  afto« 
"ifliing  that  there  fhould  be  good  men  who  yet  do  not  fee  that  if  the 
premifes  be  true,  the  conclufion  is  unavoidable.  No  acutenefs  of  in* 
Wledl  will  ever  prove  that,  if  faith  be  the^fole  condition  requirefi  to' 
place  and  preferve  men  in  a  ftateof  falvaiion,  they  run  ahy  rifque  by 
o^lcfling  good  works,  or  even  by  wallowing  in  the  moft  beaftly 
wickcdncls.  And  even  if  the  proof,  of  this  were  poflible,  it  would 
always,  by  men  of  corrupt  minds,  be  evaded  ;  fo  that  guard  this  no- 
tion of  juftification  by  what  fences  you  pleafe,  it  will  ever  he  produc- 
five of  (hocking  confequences.  its  pernicious  tendency  is  matter  of 
iflconteftible  fa£t,  demonftrated  by  every  day's  experience;  ?ind^  furely, 
this  fingle  confideration  fliould  ferioufly  determine  all  well-meaning 
^cn  to  inquire,  at  leaft,  into  the  grounds  on  which  it  refts,  and  zeaU 
•afly  to  countera^  it|  tpfluence,  if  it  is  found  to  be  erroneous.    The 
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very  circumftanceof  its  lading  to  fuch  unchriflian  condu£l  is  aftrong 
prt^fumption  that  it  is  not  the  xiodriile  meaht  to  be  incfiilcated  either 
by  fcripture  or  by  the  Church  of  England;  and  if  it  naturally  leads  to 
fuch  conduiSt,  as  it  undoubted Vy  does^  the  prefumptioti  becomes  equi- 
valent to  demonftration.  .  '  -  •(''•' 
,  This  notion  of  juftification  by  faJth  is  one^  of  the  mpft  eflentiri 
tenets  of  Calvin ifm  ;  a  fyftem  of  divinity,  wrii^^h,  as  Mr.  Paiibeny 
Has  well  obftrved,  is  *^  wholly  made  up  of  frightful  .extremes."  The 
notion  is,  apcordingFy,  among  the  mofl  favourite  of  that  party  whd 
^avc  lately  affumed,  among  us,  the  proud  appellation  of  *'  the  true 
cburchmen,"  and  whof(^  purpoTe  it  evidently  appears,  to  be,  to  djflc- 
minate,  as  the  only  "evangelicar*  doctrines,  a  fpecies  of  method ifin 
grafted  on  Calvinifm.  Their  champion,  Mr.  Overton,  has  dedicatea 
a. whole  chapter  of  his  book  to  its  fupport.  He  maintains  that  **  faith 
only,^r  faith  without  works,  is  the  the  condttionst  or  i?i/irumental czuft 
of  this  bleflng,"  meanirg  jufiification  j  and  that  V  good  works,  arc 
neither  its  meritorious.  cauj[k  t\dx  its  appointed  condition"  He  ftrongly 
Cenfures  thofe  writers  wbo.affert  that  '*'*j;ood>  works  are  the  conditioa 
ofjalvstion^i  "  aii^J,' fpeaking  of  thV'C^urch  of  England^  he  iays, 
"if  her  do2irihe.  indeed  is,"  as  Bifhop  Bull,  whofe  opinion  He  had 
quoted,  alleged,  "  that  .we  are  thus  juftified  iy  faith  and  good  worh  y 
or  that  faith  and  good  works  are  thus  the  conditions  of  juftificatjori,  is 
it  not  very  ftrange  that  in  none  of  her  exprefs  wricings  on  the  fubje<5 
fliefhould  have  affirmed  this?  And  is  there  a  fitigle  expreffion  that 
founds  like  it,  either  in  her  articles  6x  homilits  on  tTie  point  ?  Letth^ 
advocates  of  the  do<3r'ne  produce  it.'  The  pbje£l  of  Mr.  Pearfon's 
pamphlet  is  to  (hew  that  this  doSrine  is  equally  that  of  the  church 
^nd  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  no  objedl  was  ever  more  com-, 
pletely  attained. 

"  I  will  fird,"  fays  our  author,  to  Mr.  Overton,  "*premtre  that  I  do  ndt 
obje6l  to  your  denying  'good  works  to  be  the  mrritorious  f^wzjd-  of  juftffication/ 
but  to  your  denying  '  that  they  dixeikiciajijiointed  condition  oi  juJUfication,^  and 
Itill  more  to  your  denying  that '  they  are  the  appointed  condition  of  salvation, 

*'  Juftificatiern  is  the  being  accounted  righteous  before  God.  AH*  who 
acknowledge  theliolinefs  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  finfulnefs  of  the 
human  race,  as  they  are  fet  foith  t6  the  fcriptures,  will  readily  agree  that 
the  only  meritoricm  cau'e  of  our  being  accounted  rigJiteous  before  God,  i« 
Jefus  (Jhrift.  At  l^afl,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  on  this  point, 
between  you  and  the  writers  whom  you  undertake  to  oppole*  This  cause  of 
juflication,  therefore,  will  be  allowed  to  be  always  the  fame.  But,  befides 
what  is  done  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  God,  fomething  is  to  be  done  on 
the  part  of  man.  Hence  arifes  another  caufe  of  juftification,  which  may 
properly  enough  be  called  the  conditional  caufe.  This  will  vary  according  to 
thecircumftances  of  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  bejuftified,  and  the  time 
atVhich  juftification  is  fuppofed  to  take  place.  The  ultimate  end  or  obje^ 
<(JjO(^ificationis/  salvation.  He,  therefore,  who  continues  in  a  fiate  of  juf- 
ttfieation#  till  death,  will  be  faved.  Generally  fpeaking,  however,.^the  ini- 
Upediate  effedl  of  Juftification..  is,  not  that  we'are  j^-yf^f,  but  thslt  x'^e  are 
^»ced  in  a  st'ott  ^salvatidnl  But,  as  being  placW  ih*a  statt  of  salvation,- ^^^^ 
*  '■"-■  -r-  ■■■-*'  beiMf 
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hmg  save  J,  arediflferent  things,  ih^condiiion  of  both  may  not  be  exactly  LbQ 
fame.  Ai  leail^  in  confidering  the  queiiion  of  conditions,  regard  muit  al- 
ways be  had  to  which,  of  thele  two  is  intended.  Part  of  tha  diffejrence*  be- 
tween joa  and  yo'ur  opponents  ieems  to  ari(e  from  this,  that  what  they  fayf 
concerning  the  condition  o^'r««//>2»/>|'  inajuitified  llate^  or  a  fiat e  of  lalva-* 
(ion,  and  of  being  yi»a//y  iat;^^>  you  underttand  them  as  laying  concerning^ 
theconditionof  being /?/^/'i/ juftifted,  or -of  f«/«ttf^  into  a  Iwfe  of  falva- 
lion.  ^4  indeed,  on  further  con fi deration  you  per fi (I  in  mainiaining  thai 
gpod  works  are  not  a  condition  o^  final  ialvation,  I  mull  deipair  of  bi  inging; 
)Oaand  their  to  be  of  one  mind  in  this  particular,  but  I  hope  to  convince 
joa  that,  in  maintaining  this,  you  are  lupported  by  the  authority  neither  ol 
Icripture  nor  of  the  church.**  {Pp.*7,  8,  9.) 

.  This  able  divine  then  proceeds  to  enquire  what  are  the  conditions  of 
kebf/ry?  juftified,  or  of  entering  into  a  ftate  ot  lalvation.  He  ob- 
fervcs  that  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  js  a  covenant ^  of  which  the  very 
exiftence  is  entirely  owing  to  our  Saviour  Chrift,  to  whom,  by  confc*^ 
qucnce,.aU  the  benefits  refulting  fr9m  it  to  man  are  to  be  afcribed. 
But  a  covenant,  frpm  its  nature,  implies  conditions  j  conditions  of  ^«* 
tiring  int^  it,  and  conditions  of  continuing  tn  it.  Without  obferving 
thefe  we  are  not  to  look  for  its  prumiied  rewards.  Tne  ordinary 
n^tf»f  appointed  for  our  entering  into  this  covenant  is  the  facramei*t 
^ibaftifmi  foi%  "  they  that  rective  baptifm  rightly  are  grafted  into 
the  Church  :  the  procnifes  of  forgivenefs  of  fui,  and  of  our  adoption 
to  be  the  fons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  afe  vifibly  figned  and 
fcalcd,"  (All.  xxvii.)  Now  what  are  the  conditions  of  being  ^^p- 
tizid}  For  the  fame  muft  be  thofe  of  being  jujti fed y  or  placed  in  a 
ftate  of  falvation.  In  the  catechifm  they  arc  oeclared  to  be  *'  Re- 
pentance, whereby  they"  the  candidates,  *'  forfake  fin  ;  and  faith, 
whereby  they  ftedfaftiy  believe  the  promifes  of  God,  made  to  them  in 
that  facramenu"  But  repentance  muft  confift  of  two  parts  at  leaftj 
ctntritim  for  fins  paft  and  a  refolution  to  live  well  for  the  future*  That 
this  refolution  is  indifpenfibly  required  in  order  to  bapiifm,  is  evident 
from  the  baptifmal  vow  itfclf,  in  which  the  candidate  engages  to  re- 
'^uncf  what  God  has  forbidden,  to  believe  what  he  has  revealed  and  to 
ttrform  what  be  has  commanded.  (See  queftions  in  the  Off.  for  bap* 
tifin.)  Whether  Mr,  Overton  will  allow  repentance,  thus  underftood, 
to  be  zgood  workj  our  author  fays  thac  he  does  not  know ;  but  he 
fccws,  from  Moftieim,  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  good  works^  or, 
" fatisfa^lory  ^r^^f  of  pious  difpofitions  and  uprigtit  intentions"  were 
Kquired  of  iht  catechumens^  for  a  confiderable  time  previoufly  to 
fcaptifm.  And  our  own  chuch,  in  the  cafe  of  adult  perfons,  direft 
wat  fuch  candidates  be  exhorted  to  prepare  themfeives  with  prayers 
*nJ  falling  for  the  receiving  of  this  holy  facrament."  (Rub.)  If,  in. 
the  catecbilm,  no  ^?^??WJ/ good  works  are  required,  the  reafon  is,  that 
nooppi'.rtunity  of  performing  thern  is  fuppofed  :  the  greater  number 
*f  perfons  being  baptized  in  infancy.  TJiefe  perfons,  when  they 
■tome  to  the  years  of  dtfcretion,  are  fuppofed  to  take  the  ^baptifmal 
VPw  upon  themfclves ;  and  it  would  evidently  be  abfuri  to  require  the 
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performance  of  good  works  before  tbey  underftand  the  nature  of  tfat 
obligation.  (Pp.  10 — 15.) 

**  Such,"  fays  Mr.  Pearfon,  '^  arc  the  conditions  of  being  at  firjl 
juftified,  or  of  being  admitted  into  a,  ftate  of  fiaivation.'^     His  reafon- 
ing  can  be  evaded  in  no  other  way  but  by  denying  that  by  baptifm,  we 
are  Juftified  or  admitted  into  a  (late  of  falvation.     It  is,  accordingly, 
nio/t({renqoufly  denied  by  Mr.  Overton,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly, 
of  avoiding  the  confequence ;  but  how  widely  in  this,  as  in  many 
ether  inftances,  Mr.  Overton  has  departed  from  the  Church  of  En- 
gland^ we  formerly  had  occafion  to  (hew.     To  allow,  however,  that 
juftification  was  ufed  by  our  church  as  fynonymous  with  baptifm 
would  have  been  at  once  to  abandon  his  caufe.     He,  therefore,  choofes 
rather  to  call  in  queftion  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  pla'neft  parages 
of  the  Homily  on  falvation,  where  thefe  terms  are  fo  ufed  :   ^'  Our 
pifice  is  npt  to  pafs  the  time  of  this  prefent  life  unfruitfully  and  idly, 
after  that  we  are  baptized  or  juftijied**   And,  in  order  that  the  doubts 
which  he  wiflied  to  fuggeft  with  regard  to  this  paflfage  might  take 
fafter  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  readers,  he,  with  his  ufuftl  good  faith, 
reprefents  Dr.  Hey  as  affording  thefe  doubts  the  fanflion  of  his  au- 
thority.     *'  In  refpeft  to  the  notion,"  he  fays,  that  **  juftification  is 
fynonimous  to  baptiftn,"  Dr.  Key  allows  that  .>  the  word'  is  ^feldom^ 
if  ever  ufed'  in  this  fenfe,  except,  in  our  article  and  Homily.    And 
does  not  this  circumftance  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  is  io 
ufed  there  ?    Does  it  not  far  more  than  outweigh  the  fingle  expref- 
fion  *  baptized  or  juftified,*  in  the  Homily  ?"  (Ov.  p.  180.)    Would 
not  anyone,  frpm  Mr.  Overton's  account,  fuppofe  th^tDr.  Hey  meant 
to  fay  that  our  reforn>crs  feldom,  if  eyer,  {poke  of  juftification  as  equi- 
valent to  ^dr/>///OT  .^  But  Dr.  Hey's  meaning  Is  direSly  the  contrary, 
The  very  paragraph  iinmediately  preceding  that  to  which  Mr,  Over- 
ton refers  is  exprefsly  employed  in  proving  that  this  was  the  gammon 
**  language  ufed  at  the  time  of  the  reformation."    The  learned  pro- 
feflbr  then  adds  as  follows  :  **  There  is  the  more  need  of  this  account 
of  juftificationi  as  fome  of  our  Chriftian  brethren  feem  to  conceive  it 
as  giving  them  a  title  to  eternal  happinefs  which  cannot  be  forfeited.'* 
And,  after  adverting  to  the  procefs  by  which  this  conception  might,  t^ 
he  imagines,  come  to  be  firft  entertained,  he  fays,  *'  I  imagine  that  all 
this  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  qurfildom^  if  ever^  ufingthe  wordjufti* 
fication  as  it  is  ufed  in  our  article  and  Homily,  as  fynonymous  to  baf^ 
///w."  (Left.  iii.  335,  336.)  Dr.  Hey,  therefore,  fays  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  grofs  dodrinal  error  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  aur  hav^ 
ing  defertedthe  language  of  the  reformers.    Mr.  Overton  males  him  fay, 
that  the  reformers  feldomy  if  ever^  ufed  fuch  language^  and  hints  thai 
they  mver  ufed  it  but  in  tht  foregoing  fingle  fafjage  of  the  Homily*     And 
this  is  Mr.  Overtones  ufual  way  of  guarding again^l  **/*#  iniquity  ^ 
quotation.^^ 

But  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Pearfon.     What  arc  the  conditions  upon 
^hich,  according  to  the  do£lrine  of  our  chupcbi  tbofe  who  have  fallen 
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frm  jujlification  are  again  reftored  to  it  ?  *^  The  grant  of  repenUace," 
lays  the  iixteenth  article,  *'  is  not  to  be  denied  to  fuch  as  fall  into  fin 
after  baptifip.     Apd  they  are  to  be  condemned  which  deny  the  place 
pf  forgivenefs  to  fuch  as  truly  repent."    Though  repentance  only  is 
here  mentioned,  y^x,  faith  is  manifeftly  fuppo(ed,  and  the  truth  is  that 
the  conditions  of  tl^is  reftoration  are  exactly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  being^ 
jjiftified  atfirft,  viz.  repentance  zn^  faith  :  That  this  is  the  fentitneilt' 
of  the  church  appears,  both  from  her  always  requiring  confeffion  of 
fins  before  abfolution,  and  from  the  forms  of  abibluttoii  themfelves. 
'^  He  pardoneth  and  abfolveth  ail  them^  that  truly  repent  and  unfeign* 
edly  believe  his  holy  gofpel."   **Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who,  of  his  great  mercy,  hath  promifed  forgivenefs  of  fins  to  ail  them, 
that  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn  unto  him,  &c/*     To 
Oiefe  proofs  we  may  add  the  following  paflage  from  the  Homily  on  fal* \ 
vatibn,  inirhich  the  fame  dodtrine  i«  exprefled   moft  luminoufly: 
"  They,  w^ich  in  aft  or  deed  do  fin  after  their  baptifm,  are  walhed  by' 
Chrift's  facrifice  from  th^ir  fins,  when  they  turn  again  tg  God  unfeign* 
idly:'  (Pp.  ^6— 19.) 

Nor  does  the  church,  without  gjhod  reafon,  confider  repentance^  as  well 
as /tf/V^,  to  be  a  condition  of  juftification:  for  the  fcripturedocf  the 
fame*  Our  Saviour  himfelf  began  his  preaching  by  faying,  ^^  repent  yc 
and  believe  the  gofpel.*'  St.  Peter,  too, when  the  people  afked  him  what 
they  &ould  do,  replied,  **  repent^  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  nameof  Jefus  Chrift,  for  the  remijjion  of  Jins^  and  ye  (hall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft."  If  repentance  be  not  here  exprefsly 
i&ade  a  condition  of  juftification,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  a  condi« 
tionis. 

"You may,  however,'*  fays  this  learned  and  logical  divine,  •*fiill 
think  that  your  opinion  is  fupported  by  the  Xlth  article.  You  fay, 
p.  218,  *  when  the  church  is  treating  direiily  on  the  means^  or  condi* 
'«»,or,  Whatever  it  is  called    by  which  we  obtain  juftification,  flic 

feys,  *  It  is  by  FAITH  ONLY,  BY  FAJTH  WITHOUT  WORKS  J   by  faith 

at  it  is  perfe6lly  diftincS  from  obedience  to  the  law.'  Thjs  reference 
to  what  the  church  is  fuppofed  to  fay  on  the  meam  or  condition  of  juf* 
tification,  is  evidently  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Xlth  article.  But 
what  will  you  think,  when  you  find,  as  I  undertake  to  fay  is  true, 
that  the  Xlth  article  treats  entirely  of  the  meritorious  caufe  of  juftifi.. 
cation,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  means  or  condition:*  (Pp.  20,  11.) 
Jn  Older  that  this  may  be  diftiniSlly  fcen,  Mr.  Pearfon  compares  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  in  the  celebrated  paflTage  (Rom.  iii.  28,)  on  which 
the  article  is  built,  with  that  of  St.  James  j  and  therefult  of  thecom- 
parifon  is  as  follows  ;  . 

When  St.  Paul  fays,  that  «  a  man  is  juftified  by  faith  without  the 
teds  of  the  law"  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  meritorious  caufe  of  juftifica- 
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y^^^ahne^  to  jhi  c^clufion  of  all  other  meritorious  caufcs.    What 
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3t.  Paul  here  cxprcfles  hy  being  "  juftified  by  faith/*  he  etfewherc  cx-^ 
^effesthus:  bwng  *^juftified  by  t!:;e  faith  cf  Chrijir  (Gal.  ii.  i6.j 
This  laft  exprciSon,  Mr,  Pearfon^  thinks,  may,  perhaps  be  more  rea- 
dily allowed  to  fignify  "  the  Chriftian  religion."  We  ourfclvcs  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  its  fignification.  *'  Tou^  at  leaft.  Sir,"  fays  our 
author,  "who  feeai  difpofed  to  lay  fufficieiu  ftrefs  oh  prepofitions, 
will  hardly  deny  that  *  the  faith  c/Chrift'  may  be  fomewhat  different 
from  *  faith  in  Chrift.'*     The  words,  in  the  original,  were,  in  truth, 

remarkable  \   ^^iy^a^uloLi  kv^^uyjcoq  tf  epy^'y  yof/a,  EAN  MH  AIA  v^^iuq  l^cra  XpijS*^ 

*' A  man  is  not  juftified  by  the  works  of.the  law,  except  (or  unless) 
through  the  faith  of  Jefus  Chrift."  We  ^re  much  miftaken  if  thcfc 
Y^ords  do  not  teach  the  important  do£trine  that'  the  Jewifli  Jaw  fur- 
riifhed  no  juftification,  but  as  prefigurative  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift. 
St.  Paul,  however,  in  other  places,  exprcffes  the  fame  thing  which  is 
exprelTed  in  Rom.  iii,  28,  without  any  mention  of  the  word  faith: 
thus,  "juftified  by  Chrift  (Gal.  ii.  17.)/'  and  *'^ftified  by  his' grace 
(Tit.  iii.  7.)-'*  If^  either  cafe,  both  where  faith  is  mentioned,  and 
iwhere  it  is  not,  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  i§  precjfely  the  fame  with 
that  of  St.  PiJter,  when  he  fays,  *'  Neither  is  there  falvation  in  any 
other ;  for  ther^  is,  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  muft  be  faved."     (Adis  iv.  12.) 

When  St.  James  (ii.  24.)  fays  that  "  by  works  a  man  is  juftified, 
and  not  by  faith  only,"  he  is  ipeaking  of  the  conditional  caufe  of  jufti- 
fication,  and  of  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  falvation,  fo  as  at  laft,  to  be 
equally  faved.  This  appears  from  the  quefticn,  "Can  f^kh  fave 
him  ?'\  And  what  he  maintains  is,  that  no  faith  can  do  this  but  fuch 
sis  produces  good  moral  ctmduSf,  The  feeming  difference,  then,  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  Jam.-s,  is  wholly  owing  to  their  fpeaking  of 
different  fubje£ls.  For  St.  Paul  is  fpeaking  of  the  meritorious ,cz\yk 
of  our  being  admitted  into*  a  ftate  of  falvation,  while  St.  James  is 
fpeaking  of  the  conditional  s^2L\x{t  of  our  continuing  m?i  ftate  of  falva- 
tion, and  of  being  finally  fdved.  "  When  St.  Paul,"  as  Mr.  Pearfon 
obferves,  "  is  fpeaking  of  the  conditional  caufe  of  our  continuing  in  ^ 
l}ate  of  falvation  and  of  \>^\x\^faved^  he  ufes  a  language  perfe£lly  con- 
fonanttothat  of  St.  James.  See  Rom.  ii.  6 — 16.  the  whole  of  Rom.  vi. 
'the  whole  of  Rom.  viii.  Gal.  v.  16,  to  the  end,  and  innumerable  other 
'  paffages  of  his  epiflrles.'V   (Pp.  19— -25.) 

In  the  Xlth.  Article,  the  dodlrine  "of  the  Juftifiqation  of  Man" 
is  defcribed  by  two  different  mod?s  of  expreflion,  which  arc  plainly 
equivalent  to  one  another.  .  The  firft  is  :  "  We  are  accounted  righte- 
ous before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  defervings."  That  this 
expreflion  relates  to  th^  meritorious  catife  of  man's  juftification  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed.  But  the  fecond,  "we  are  juftified  by  faith  onl/, 
muft  relate  to  the  fame  fubjeft  exadly,  as  appears  by  the  ufe  of  the 
vfcxd  ^"^  wherefore  r*  for,  otherwife  the  article  would  reafon  incphle- 
q.ucntially.  The  mearHng  of  both  is  precif^ly  that  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  fays  that  *^  a  man  is  juftified  hy  faith  without  lli'e  deeds  of  the  law;" 

•  that 
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ftat  is,  by  the  merits  of  Chrift  alone,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  me^ 

ritorious  caufes  whatfcever.  The  fame  conclufion  is  moft  evident 
from  the  Hbmily,  the  great  obje(3:  of  which  is  to  eftablifh  the  docSlrinc 
that  Chrift  is  the  fole  meritorious  caufe  of  our  juftification;  and  \v'ith 
this  view  it  is  that  the  Article  refer:*  to  |t.  But  when  the  tfomily 
comes  ta  mention  faith  as  a  condition^  it  exprcfsly  fays  th^t  "  j'aith  doth 
pot  fhut  out  repentance,  hope,slove,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,^TO 
BE  JOINED  WITH  FAITH,  in  every  man  that  is  juftified  ;  but  it  (hut- 
teth  them  but  from  the  office  oT  juftifying."  Thefe  graces  then  are 
not  ihut  out  as  londithnsy  but  as  meritorious  caufes-^  and,  in  this  re- 
i^t^y  faith i  as  a  grace  or  virtue,  is  equally  (hut  out :  for,  fays  the 
Hochily,  *^In  that  refpeft  of  merit  and  deferving^  we  forfake,  as  it 
were,  altogether  again, /i///^,  ujorksy  and  all  other  virtues."  The  Ho- 
mily, ft  is  farther  to  b,e  obferved,  treats,  not  oi  j unification  onlyy  but 
alfo  oi  fal'uation^  that  is,  of  retaining  our  juftification,  and  of  being 
finally  Javed,  And  when  it  comes,  in  the  third  part,  to  mention  whac 
is  required  for  this  purpofe  on  (he  part  of  man,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  conditions  of  falvation^  it  adds,  as  St.  James  does,  good  works  to 
faith,  *'  Gur  office  is  not  to  pafs  the  time  of  this  prefent  life  unfruit- 
fully  and  idly^  after  that  we  are  baptized  or  juftified,  not  caring  how 
few  good  works  we  do,'  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  profit  of  our 
neighbours.  Much  lefs  is  it  our  office,  &c."  The  force  of  ,<his  de- 
duaion  we  deenl  impregnable;  and  we  cannot  help  Chinking  that  Mr. 
Pearfon  is.  right  in  the  obfervation  with  which  he  concludes  it} 

"  When,  therefore,  p.  198,  exprefling  your  opinion  of  the  cfmdition  of 
jufliScation  in  the  ijoords  of  the  Article,  but  departing,  as  I  conceive,  from" 
its  meaning,  you  declare,  in  the  name  of  yourfelf  and  your  frienrls,  that,  '  if 
>'6u  cannot  prove,  beyond  all  reafonable  room  for  controveri'y,  that  this  is 
the  unequivocal  opinion  of  our  Church  and  Reformers,  you  will  renounce 
pur  claim  to  churchmanfhip  for  ever,'  you  make  a  declaration  for  which 
probably,  your  friends  will  not  think  you  much 'entitled  to  their  thanks. 
(Pp.  23—28.)    >  •  ^ 

Our  author  having  confidered  the  conditions  of  being  juftified  at 
frft^  and  of  being  rejlored  to  a  juftified  ftate,  after  falling  away  from 
it ;  which  conditions  we  have  feen  to  be  repentance  ^ndfaith^  the  only 
remaining  enquiry  is,  **  What  are  the  conditions  of  continuing  in  that 
ftate,  and  being  finally  faved  ?"  But  this  part  of  the  fubjecS,  he  fays, 
he  has  anticipated,  and  has,  therefore,  little  more  to  do  than  to  add, 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  thefc  xonditions  are/i//A  and  good  works.  He 
thinks  it  proper,  however,  to  recal  our  attention  to  the  Baptifmal 
vow,  which  contains  the  conditions  of  all  the  three.  The  laft  part 
of  that  vow,  according  to  the  explanation  of  it  in  theCatechifm,  is  a 
promife  to  obferve  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  comprehending  our 
duty" to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves.  The  performing  of  this 
prottijife,  or  the  leading  of  "  a  pure  and  holy  life,"  is  declared,  in  the 
ff>rm  of  d^ily  abfplution,  a  condition  of  our  continuing  in  a  ftate  of 
felyation,  and  of  '"  coming,  at  the  laft,  to  God's  eternal  joy,  through 
'      '       '  .   '  Jefus 

I 
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Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.*'  The  fame  condition  is  plainly  exprcflifd  in 
the  ASfoIution  in  the  Communion  Service  ;  and  the>  caufe  of  its 
omiffion  in  the  Abfolution  at  the  Vifitatioh  of  the  Sick  is^  probably, 
that  no  opportunity  for  the  farther  performance  of  good  works  is  fup* 
''pofcd. 

^'  The  ^afe  ir./'  fa^fs  this  difcriminating  writer,  "  that  when   wre  look 
back  to  time  paft«'  the  conditions  of  j unification  are  faith  and    re/tentance  i 
when  we  look  forward  to  time  to  come,  the  conditions  are  faith  arid  go^d 
works :  which  is  much  the  fame  as  faying  that  We  are  always  to  perform  our 
duty  to  the  heft  t>f  our  power,  but  never  to  think  that  iwe  have  performet;? 
it  as  we  ought.     "How,  then,  it  can  be  faid,  confiftently  with  an  agreement 
in  the  fentiments  of  our  Church,  that  ^J  works  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
conditions  of  either  judification  or  falvation,  I  am  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
iland.     Surely,  it  will  require  a  work  not  lefs  in  bulk  than  '  The  Tru« 
Churchmen  afcertained,*  to  fliew,  '  beyond  all  reafonable  room  for  contro- 
verfy,'  that  thofe  performances,  without  which  any  propofed  reward  cannot 
be  obtained,  are  not,  properly  and  truly,  called  a  ambition  of  obtaining  it/* 
(P^.28— 33.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  fums  up,  in  a  very  neat  and  pcrfpicuous  manner,  the 
amount  of  his  inquiries  into  the  doftrine  of  j unification  by  faith. 
His  conclufions,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  are,  as  he  himfelt  thinks 
them,  "  agreeable  both  to  the  fenfe  of  Scripture  and  the  do^rinc  of 
our  Church.'*  They  are  contained  in  the  following  definicion,  an4 
propofitions  : 

"  Definition.  *' 
"  Juftificatbn  irthe  being  accounted  righteous  before  God,** 

"  Propositions/'  f 

1.  "  The  confequence  of  our  being  juftified  at  any  time,  during  the  pre*  ' 
ientlife,  is  that  we  are  admitted  into  a  state  ofsalvati^.     This,  by  foroe  di«> 
vines,  is  called  our^ri/ juftificatton. 

2.  '^  The  confequence  of  our  being  juftified,  at  the  lall  day  will  be,  that 
we  (hall  be  saved,  or  made  partakers  of'  salvation.  This,  by  fome  divines,  ic 
called  our  last  or/i'w/ jui^itication." 

3.  "  The  fo];e  meritorious  caufe  of  our  being  juftified  at  ary  time,  and  of 
our  being  finally  faved,  is  Jefus  Chrift." 

4.  "  The  conditions  of  our  being  at  first  ju(li6ed>  pr  of  being  admitted  into  ^ 
a  (late  of  falvation,  are  tefientance  laiVxAfaith,^ 

5.  *'  The  conditions  of  our  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  falvation,  and  of  being 
finally  fayed,  zx^  faith  and  good  ivorksJ^ 

6.  "  The  conditions  of  being  restored  to  a  ftate  of  falvation,  after  having 
fallen  a>vay  from  it,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  on  which  we  are  firft  admitted  into 
ij,  namely,  repentance ^and  faith." 

7.  "  The  w<r^z«j"  or /BJ/; </;«<?«/, 'ny  which  we  are  at  firft  adniitted  into  a 
flate  of  falvation,  is  the  facrament  of  baptism,'* 

8.  "  The  me^ns  or  injtruments^  by  which  we  are  continued  in  a  (late  of 
falvation,  are  prayer,  the  hearing  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  parti-, 
cipation  of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  including  the  afSflauce  of  the 
frace  which  is  promifed  to  the  ufe  of  theni,'*     (Pp.  33—35.) 
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We  have  thus  given  a  very  faithful  and  full  anal  v(i)  of  this  excellent 
and  intereiling  pamphlet,  which,  we  venture  to  (ay,  will  be  allowed, 
by.  every  unprejudiced  mind,  to  have  fettled  the  much  disputed  point 
of  juftinciation  by  faith,  '*  beyond  all  reafonable  iroom  for  contrpverfy.'* 
But,  although  we  are  perfc^ly  fatisfied  that  Mr«  Pearfon's  argumeptc 
can  never  be  confuted,  yet  we  do  not  expe^  that  they  will  have 
great  efFe£^  pn  our  Calviniftic,  evangelical,  ^<  True  Churchmen.** 
While  thefe  gentlemen  retain  their  fundaipental. dogma  of  uncondi- 
tional AND  AKBiTRARY  D£Ci^££S,  the  fuftaining  link  on  which 
every  one  of  their  peculiar  tenets  is  fufpended,  it  is  impodibje  that 
any  one  of  thefe  tenets  fliould  be  relinquiflxed  by  them.  We  cannot, 
b<>wever,  conclude  without  obferving;,  that  riotwithftanding  Mr.  Over- 
toil's pompous  difplay,  in'  the  preface  to  his  work,  of  tne  care  withi 
which  he  has  guarded  againfl  the  *^  iniquity  of  quotatimy'  not  a  fingle 
writer  has  appearcc)  againft  him  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  who 
has  not  convided  him  either  of  fome  unfair  quotations,  or  of  fome 
grofs  and  palpable  mifreprefentation  of  tfie  authors  to  whom  he  refers, 
Mr.  Dauberiy,  in  particular,  has  proved  againft  him  numerous  in* 
ftancc^  of  both.  On  this  fubjcft  Mr.  Pcarfon,  with  that  mild, 
and  charitably  poHtenefs  which  is  natural  to  him,  exprefles  himfelf 
thus; 

"  In  general,  I  am  not  dlfpofed  to  deny  jou  the  praife  b{  candour.  With 
refpe6l  to  this,  however,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  of  your  readers  who  are 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  autbority  of  th^  writers  whom  you  quote,  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  obferve  that  your  reprefentation  of  their  fentiments  is 
not  always  to  be  implicitly  received.  Yon  have  not,  I  think,  fo  carefully 
guarded  againd  tlie  '  iniquity  of  quotation,'  as  you  feem  (o  have  intended* 
I  ihaU  be  content  with  giving  an  indance  or  two  of  this.  In  p.  ISl,  you 
fay,  'ProfefFor  Hey  fuggelis  a  doubt  whether  the  dilbrderly  propentities  of 
man  were  owing  to  Adam's  tranlgreffion.'  This,  which,  1  believe,  is  your 
firft  quotation  from  Dr.  Hey's  work,  gives  the  idea  that  Ijr.  Hey  himfelf 
entertains  fuch  a  doubt.  But  Dr.  Hey  only  fays,  '  I  fliould  rather  think, 
that  the  intention  of  the  compilers  was,  to  leave  men  a  liberty  of  affenting, 
who  (hould  doubt,  whether  the  diforderlypropenfitiesof  man  were  owing  to 
Adam's  tranfgreffion/  Norr.  Led,  Vol.  III.  p.  152.  Again,  in  p.  260, 
with  a  reference  tq  the  Nprrifian  Ledures,  you  fay,  *  We  dare  not  fuggell 
Pur  doubts  whether  all  inen  may  not  be  happy  ultimately.'  Hence  alto  it 
might  be  concluded  that  Dr.  Hey  entertains  thefe  douots.  Whether  he 
doei  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay.  I 'contend;  however,  that  this  does 
not  appear  from  his  werds,  but  rather  that  the  contrary  appears.  His  words 
are,  '  It  is  owing  tp  fhe  moderation  of  our  Church,  that  w.e  are  not  called 
ppon  to  fubfcribe  to  the  eternity  of  Hell's  torments :  nay,  we  are  not  Te* 
x^uired  even  to  condemn  thofe,  who  prefume  to  affirm,  that  all  men  will  be 
/inally  favjcd,  though  that  was  required  in  the  lart  Article  of  Edward  VL 
Mdf  think  re^mpbljf,'    '(<io^, ]{^ee\^  Vol.  JI,  p.  gyp/''    (Pp.  35—37.) 
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An  htroduaiffti  io  the  KftozuUdge'  of  tar*  and  valuable  Eiitiam  of  tba 
Greek  and  Latin  Chjfics  ;  including  the  Script  of es  de^  re  Ruftica^  Greek 
Romances^  and  Lexicons  and  Grammars  ;  to  which  is  added  a  comAUtk  - 

^  Index  /inafytictis :  the  whole  preceded  hy  an  account  of  Polyglot  Bibles f 
and  the  heft  Editions  of  thi  Greek ,  Septuagint  and  Te/l&ment.  By 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  ^.  B.  (late  of  St.  John's  Cplkge,  Ox- 
ford.)   The  Second  Edit  ion,  enlarged  and  correaccL  8  vo.  Pp.  656. 

'  12^.  Dwyer,  London  5  Han  well  and  Parker,  Oxford ;  Dcighton 
-  *  and  Barrettj  Cambridge.     1 804, 

THE  firft  Edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  noticed  by-  u^  with 
the  approbation  it  deferved,  in  ouj  Review  of  November,  1802. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  additions  made  in  what  the;author  modeftly  calls 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  work,  the  reader  n?ay  judge  from  itscpnfift- 
ing  of  571  pages,  excliifiVe  of  73  pages  occupied  by  the  Preface,  and 
the  account  of  the  editions  of  facred  Icriptures,  while  the  whole  firft 
edition  comprized  only  63  pages. 

The  prefent  volume  comprehends  an  account  of  the  Polyglot  Bibles, 
the  Greek  Bibles,  the  Greek  Tcftamcnts,  editions  of  the  moft  popu- 
lar Greek  and  Latin  claflTics,  arranged  alphabetically,  the  Latin  writers 
cle  re  ruftica,  the  Gn^ek  romances,  the  various  fets  of  the  claflics,  and 
jin  Analytical  Index. 

Befides  an  accurate  account  of  each  edition  the  author  has  added 
the  different  prices  at  which  they  have  been  fold,  has  noticed  thofe    ' 
printed  on  vellum,  on  large  and  on  fmall   paper,  and  mentioned  in   ' 
what  coUedion,  thofe  which  are  become  fcarce,  arc  now  to  be  found. 
To  this  are  added  many  notes  Nvhich  abound  buth  with  interefting  in- 
formation and  entertaining  anecdote. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  .which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  conduced 
his  work,  we  fhall  infert  what  he  fays  of  the  two  firft  editions  of  Ana- 
creon  :  we  do  this  as  a  doubt  Has  been  entertained  in  the  literary  world, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  juftly,  of  the  authenticity  of  moif  of  the  Odes, 
fifcribtd  to  that  poet,  which  though  firft  ftarted  by  Le.  Fevre,  fo  early 
as  the  year  1660,  feems  fo  very  little  knowrf,  even  to  claflical  readers 
in  general,  as  jiot  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  tranflators  or 
common  editurs." 

"  ANACREON.  * 

♦'  H.  Stephanus.     Liitet.  4to.   1554.,   Gra;ce. 

**  Editio  pRiNCEps*.     A  beautiful  and  rare  edition,  according  to  Fa- 
bricius  and  Clement,  and  printed  by  Henry  Stephens  when  he  was  in  his 

twenty- 


€t  -sf  .The  learned  world  has  been  divided  on  the  fubjed  of  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  poems  alcribed  to  Anacreon.     It  (eems  the  prefent  edi- 
tio princeps  was  compiled  by  H.  Stephens  from  two  MSS. ;  the  one  was  giyen 
him  by  John  Clement,  a  iervant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Chancellor,  of  Eng- 
land; 
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tvrent^fixth  year..  .Maiitaice,  Fit.  Steph,  p,2^,.  Of  the  Latin  verfion,  if) 
Anacreontic  metre,  by  Stephens  and  Putfchkis,  it  was  once  4i/pated  whe* 
ther  the  former  was  the  author  o^  his  part  of  the  verfion :  but  Mons.  de  la 
Monnoie  (Bayle,  Di^.  t.  i.  206;.  notte  l)  has  put  .this  matter  beyond  all 
doubt  rn  favour  of  Henry  Stephens,  The  text*  of  this  edit«.priri.  iias  been 
followed  by  Jalmoft  every  fiibfeqiaent  editor,  iays  .Harles, . /^/;»«(.  i,  G.  i,  i, 
229.  It  fold  for  2/.  at  Mr.  Bfidges's.  faie>  and  albng  wi,tJ3  a  ^.i;in  coition  of 
Andtea, (Paris,  4to.  1-555),  was.  fold  for  3/.  Is,  cor,  /«/;c«atMr,^,olkes'&faie: 
I  will  not  prptend  to  give  its  accurate  price.  See  a  copy  Bibil  Pinell.  No, 
8937;  Bibl.Crevenn.  No.  3511.  .  :      •,./ 

■    'f^ABRi.     Salmutii.     Oa^  ^ 660-80-90. .•    G/.  et  L^t..  .. 

"  TfeuidqdilF&ber  was  the  first  ediiGO-.  wbo>  in  fomc  ^Very  learned  iiotesi 
attacked  the  antiquity  of  many  of  the  odes  of  Anacrcon  ;  ind  .Haijes '  bim- 
felf  feeins  t^orcoincide  with  thote  critics  wHq  Imve  imagjr^  the^iieaitex;  part 
of  them  to  bf  Ibeprodudion  of  what  tire  called  the  *  Scriptores  recep^iores :" 
this  opinion  is  alfo  efpoufed  by  Pauw  and  Fi(cher.  Harles,  /«/r9</v  %\fi'  t«  '■ 
227^  In  the  above  editions,  '^  poetam  vero.ipfum  non  tantum  felicltej^ 
emendat  et  9gregie  expllcat  [Falser],  fedetiam  multisaliis  alibruni' veterum 
fcriptorum  locis  bene  confulit  luceinque  adfer t."  Harles;  Fabr,  B.G.  ti\\,  . 
96."  ,  '^     •'.  ' 

We  do  not  exaSly  fee  the^eafon  why  Mr,  Dibdin  choofes.to  call 
Mr,  Le  Fevre  by  his  Latin  nan)e  of  Tanaquil  Faber.in  a  note  entirely 
Englifliy  though  he  is  rery  properly  called  fo  in  the  Latin. title  to  the 
edition.  On  the  fame  principle  he  fhould  liave  called  the  Oxford 
Editor  of  ApoUotiius  Rhodlus,.Shawius,  in  the  body  of  the  note,  as  well 
as  in  the  title  of  the  edition,-  ^. 

We  give  our  readers  the  following  extract  from  the  account,  of 
Wolfs  edition  of  Home r>  as  it  contains  a  paradox,  'tn  our  opinion».aj| 
abfurd  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Pocts^  as  we  think  that  relative  to 
Anacreon  reafonable. 

« 

<•  WoLPii,     Hal.  Sax.     Oa.  1794,     Gr,  et  Lat.     5  Vol. 

"  Very  great  and  judicious  life  has  been  made  throughout  this  work  of 
tW  Scholia,  publiQied  by  Villoifon  (iti  the  fol.  edition  of  the  Iliad  1788, 
which  fee).  '"  In  the  prolegomena,  the  external  evidence  relative  io  tliefe 
inoft  eminent  worJcs  of  claffical  antiquity  is  fully  examined,  and  a  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  ancient  trritics  who  have  direded  their  attention  to 
this  fubjeft.  Wolfius  ftates  his  reaibns  for  fuppofing  that  the  works  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  great  Moeonian  bard,  were  in  part  only  compofed 
by  him ;  that  the  remainder  were  the  produ6lions  of  the  Homeridae  and 
other  poets ;  and  that  the  whole  were  finally  arranged  and  methodized  in 
two  poems. by  Pififtratus  and  his  family.  The  lover  of  genuine  antiquity, 
will,  doubtiei's,  examine  all  the  evidence  with  the  greatest  circumQ^edion 


land ;  the  other  was  procured  in  Italy,  which,  after  a  long  voyage,  Stephen^ 
brought  home  witlvhira  to  France.  Thefe  MSS.  added  to  the  ode  "  Avyaa-tf 
«»  ywouKig,".  which  Stephens  found  on  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  formed 
the  materials  of  his  edition.  See  De  La  Monnoie's  letter  in  Bayle*s  Diet. 
iistetcrrt,  t.  i.  art.- V  Anacrcon/  note  l.'* 

before 
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before  h^  arfdpU  the  c(^c1u(!on8  of  thisingehijinis.ieditof.'^  Kett's  Elemeniji 
•f  general  Knowledge,  anf^Jif,  tc  second  idit.  p.  83. 

That  Pififtratus  might  colkiSl  fcattered  and  mutilated  copies  of  the 
works  of  Homei*  to  make  one  correct  one  is  very  poilibll^f  but  for  ftich 
poems  as  the  Iliad  or  as  the  Odyfley^  where  the  parts  chi<:fly  depend 
on  each  other,  tnd  which  abfolutely  admit  of  as  regular  a  diary  as  an 
hiftorical  natratron,  to  be  a  collecflion  <i(  fragments  from  various 
writers  is  abno/lzs  impoffiblcas  for  the  wonderful  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe  to  be  derived  from  a  fortuitous  concoUrfe  ofatoms« 

Befides  th^  cbmnlon  edition  of  this  work  there  is  one  (jti  large  pa-i^ 
per,  adorned  with  feverii  curious  engravings  of  fac  fimiles^  v^tj  ele- 
gantly executed.  , 

From  the  gre&t  merit  of  this  publication^  and  its  obvious  utility,  as 
well  to  the  lover  of  biblical  and  claflical  liferaturei  as  to  the  admirer 
and  colleftpr  of  curious  books,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  go  through 
feveral  editions ;  we  taice  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  fugged ing  to  Mn 
Dibdin,  what  we  think  will  be  an  improvement  of  his  work« 

A  Chronological  inftead  of  an  Alphabetical  Arfangcttieftt  of  the 
Claflical  Writers,  as  all  the  advantages  of  the  latter  will  be  retained 
by  referring  to  the  Index  Analyticiis  as4t  now  (lands ;  and  an  inler- 
lion  of  all  the  tranflations  of  the  CIrfffics  into  modern  languages, 
Which  is  done  even  by  Pabricius  in  fo  learned  and  elaborate  a  work  as 
his  Bibliothcca  Graeca. 

We  obfcrve  alfo  fsveral  inaccuracies  of  the  prefs  which  are  of  more 
effential  confequence  in  a  book  of  this  kind  than  in  any  othen    ' 

Ir»  page  *  Ixxii.  Profeflbr  White  of  Oxford  is  faid  to  have  pub-^ 
lifhed  hi;B  duodecimo  edition  of  the  Gofpels  in  1789,  inftead  of  1798, 
and  in  the  account  of  Sha>V's  edition  pf  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  page  29, 
we  find  the  following  quotatioii  from  the  Italian  Editor  of  1794  :— 
**  Una  taje^replicata  fatica  del  Sh^w  fe  non  ha  portato  Apollonio  a 
quel  grado  di  perfezione,  i^r/ era  deft inato  in  apprcflb,  ha  fervato  al-,  • 
meno  perdominciar  a  difFondcrc  il  gufto  e  lo  ftudio."  Here  per  comtn- 
fiar  is  printed  as  one  word,  and  an  muft  be  put  for  another  word  that 
has  fomc  meaning,  but  what  we  are  not  able  to  fupply. 


Pinkerton'j  Modern  Geography, 
(Coficluded  /torn  our  last,  P.   169  ) 

WE  fhall  now  accompany  our  author  to  Hindoftan,  to  Britons, 
undoubtedly,  by  far  the  mod  interefting  country  in  the  eaft. 
Mr.  P.  complains  that  the  defcription  of  it  is  not  a  little  difficult,  as 
from  other  caufes,  fo  efpecially  from  the  want  of  grand  natural  fub- 

.    *  Why  are  die  accounts  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  paged  like  the  Pre- 
face, and  not  like  the  body  of  the  vfQik  ?— iJo'/Vw^r. 

^ivifiont. 


Pinkerton'i  Modern  Geography.  ^  i6f 

divifions.  After  long  confideration,  he  fays,  Mijor  Rennel's  plan 
appeared  the  moft  eligible,  not  only  in  itfelf,  but  as  having  the  ad-* 
vantage  of  b^ing  familiar  to  the  public.  The  method  purfued  by  this 
ingenious  geographer  is  adjufted  by  the  following  fourfold  partition  : 

1.  The  countries  pervaded  by  the  Ganges,  and  its  principal  branches : 

2.  Thofe  along  the  cotirfe  of  the  Sindeh  or  Indus:  3.  The  tradk 
fituated  between  thefe  two  divifions  and  the  river  Kidna  :  4.  That 
which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Klftna ;  or  the  Southern  Peninfula,  as 
it  is  frequently  called,  though  perhaps  improperly.  Agreeably  to  this 
arrangement^  our  author,  in  four  particular  chapters,  treats  or  **  Gan- 
getic  Hindoftan,  or  the  Countries  on  the  Ganges  ;  Sindctic  Hindoftan, 
or thef countries  on  the  Indus;  Central  Hi ndoftan^  or  the  Middle 
Provinces  ;  and  the  Southern  Divifion  of  Hindoftan."  **  If  fcientific 
geographers,"  he^bferves,  **  had  the  privilege,  ufurped  by  travellers 
and  mariners,  of  impofing  new  names  and  divifions,  the  above  parti- 
tions might  be  (lyled,  in  native  terms,  Gangeflan,  Sindeftan,  while 
Deccan  might  be  confined  to  the  fouthern  part,  and  fome  native  word 
applied  to  the  middle  or  centrical  [central]  divifion."  (p.  a36.)  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  divifions  are  included  Bengal,  Bahar,  Allahabad,  .Oude, 
a  part  of  Delhi,  and  Agimere  ;  in  the  fecond,  Kuttore,  Caihmir^ 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Sinde ;  in  the  third,  Gu- 
Krat,  Candeiffa,  Berar,  Orifta,  the  Sircars,  the  chief  part  of  Gol- 
conda,  Vifiapour,  Dowlatabad,  and  Concan  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  re- 
mainder of  Golconda,.  the  My  fore,  the  extenfive  region  called  the 
Carnatic,  with  Madura  and  other  fmaller  difiriSs.  In  this  laft  divi- 
fion is  naturally  included  too  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

In  each  of  Mr.  P.'s.four  chapters  the  reader  will  find  much  curious 
matter ;  but  the  moft  important  topics  are  concentrated,  and  very  ably 
difcuffed,  in  a  pretty  extenfive  flcetch  prefixed,  which  is  intituled  a 
"  General  View  of  Hindofl:an.*'  Much  ufeful  information  is  here 
conveyed  on  every  fubjeft  conne<!5ed  with  the  nature  of  the  country  or 
the  ftate  of  its  inhabitants.  But  what,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  attra£l 
moft  notice  in  this  part  of  Mr.  P.'s  work,  is  the  marked  difrefpeft, 
we  had  almoft  faid  the  foverrign  contempt,  with  which  he  uniformly 
treats  thofe  extravagant  encpmiums  fo  generally  lavifiied  on  Hindoftan 
antiquity  and  civilization.  Every  one.  of  the  moft  impofing  preten- 
fions  of  this  celebrated  people  our  author  holds  very  cheap  indeed.-^ 
Their  hiftory,  chronology,  government,  religion,  fcience,  literature, 
genius,  tafte,  all  are  weighed  in  his  fcrutinizing  balance,  and  pro- 
nounced greatly  wanting.  We  have  little  doubt  that  by  this  bold  at- 
tack he  will  bring  upon  himfelf  a  formidable  hoft  of  aflailants  ;  but 
wc  have  none  at  all  thkt  he  ftands  upon  ground  from  which  it  is  ini- 
poffible  completely  to  diflodge  him.  The  vifionary  and  abfurd  pre- 
tenCons  to  antiquity  of  ^he  Indian  chronology,  in  order  to  be  laughed 
>t,  need  only  to  be  known,  and  were  never,  we  are  fatisfied,  ferlouQy 
believed  even  by  thofe  who  have  laboured  moft  ftrenuoufly  in  Europe 
to  promote  an  opiqion  of  their  validity.  But  Voltaire  and  the  Ami- 
Cbiiftian  confphacy  found  them  highly  convenient ;   and,  on  this 

account 


bliflijed  authenticity/  Whether  or  net,*in  this1m{k)ft»>t  fitfld'ofco^ 
t^er(^,  \>\\r  ingenibns  geographer  be  fully; entkl^d  to  a-triilhiph,  wisr 
ft^jirncut  talge  upDfi  o\jf  felves  to  dete^  He  'has   certainly  cotn,-> 

l^ted  throughQUt-witjryigPMr,  and  in  general  'with  riurcefk.  In  forn<^ 
c^hisJf^fiie^  perHps^.he  may  b?  tJiQUght  toJuVe  gqpe  fptnewhat  toc>' 
far,. .  :^t,;  to,drop.t|be!inetapHttr,  wfe.  -are.glgtd  \h^t,hp  .Kas^jigit^^d.  shfi^ 
q<iefti«iQ  ;rfor  kh  Orj^lures:  we  think  muil  have  the  eife^of  fubja^L^ 
uigritto-aLtboroilgh  iO)V^fligatj<y%.  >.  ♦  t  -     - 

"ia't%{tr  piace  our'  readers  wUl  doubtleifsre^Efe^  fome  ff»^cim^f^^^(f 
Mi'/P/s  ot>r€?rvatians^  We  are  wUling  to- gratify  itheoi  as  fa(r  as  WiCi? 
eSh;  tfnd'ftaU  therefore  irtfert  his  very  m^erly  exs(mirpitk>ii  ofi'Dn 
Rbbeitfon'sargtmientsf^r  the  high  civilization  of  the  ancieat  Hiir-s 
dbos.  The  paffijge  is  long,  but  no  abridgpaent  would  do  it  juftke§' 
and  we  hope  that  its  length  will  be  excufed  on  account  pF.  its  impor^-^* 
ance.  * .     "•  ■         .  '•.:'; 

,Dr.  Robcrtfon  had  argued  in  favour  of  the  claims  advanced  by  th?, 
Hindoos,  from  their  divifions  into  cafts ;  from  thpir  civil  policy  i! 
fjEiiaa  \Jieir  laws ;  from  thmr  ufeful  and  elegant  arts ;  frqpi  x^b^ftif: 
foiences  and  religious  inftitutions.    J5ut,  fays  Mr.  JPii>ke^tpii^  . 

'*  The  arguments  of  that  able  author  feem  liable  to  fome  obie£l ions',/. 
I ;  The  dillinCtion  into  cafts  is^doubtlefs  ancient  and  pecuhVr ;  but  leetih  W 
have  proceeded  from  a  crafty  prieiihood,  in  order  to  fix  their  own'  fupepkJJ* 
rity  and  preponderance.     The  error  of  the  Do6tor's  argument  confifts  in 
confouriding  cafts  with  trades,  while  they  are  In.  truth  totally  diftinTft,  as 
neither  a  pried,  a  foldier,  a  farmer,  nor  a  labourer,  h  atrade(man.'    Separ 
ratw^nic^f r If 8dqs  argues  refinement;  but  from  the  Hindoo caik. frothing tran 
b^fCM^njcMedx-epccept  that  agriculture  exiftcd  at  their  inftikition, .  ^W^h^a, 
.9U|  au»thor  adds,  *  What  now  is  in  India  always  wasJhere/  he  evjn^p*.j"»i, 
tfeqr  a.iingular  love  of  hypothefis.     All  we  know,  from  ajitiquity  is  ihat-th^ 
cafts. exifted  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  and  perhaps  were  not^. 
known  pven  in  the  time  of  Alexander,     ^uppofe  that  tliey  even    exilVed 
three  centuries  b'efore  the  Chriftian  sera,  we  have  only  a  proof  that  agri- 
culture  and  merchandize  were  then  known  in  Hindoftan;  and  yet'the  nrft 
tribe  that  paffed  from  the  centre  of  Afia  migtit,  even  in'  that  cafe,  ^lave^fy 
htgitn  io'fifo/ile  the  north  ef  Hindostan  afiw  centuries^  sr  say  a  thousdrtdyea*'s/S^<tJ^ 
tki^ChrktMn  iera.     2»  The  civil  policy  is  conlideredas  proving  eafly  civi*' 
•i1^S»iorr,  iT^\  indeed  becaufetbe  Hindoo  fables  reprefent  th<^  who§e  iwuotry. 
a»:fub}edl*to  one^monarcb,  bat  becaufe  A texaadei^  found  kingdoms  qf}bn|^ 
zoagni^ude.^  £^t  (hefe  kingdoms  were  no  larger  in  prc^rtipn  than  thofe 
.Wjhich  Cseiar  Ibund  in  barbaric  Gaul  and  Britaip. .  The  Magnitude  pf  the; 
4;pi]intry-4S  forgotten,  inhabite4  by  an  indigenous  people,  and  remarkably- 
deJlitule  of  natural  bapfiers^    TThat  forae  old  inditutions  jfemain  is  po  woi^- 
dec*  whefl.  the  identity  of  oriental  cuftoms  is  coriffeered.     3.  Tte  laws  are' 
fufl^iently  riAimeroiis  and  complex  ;  but  fo  afelhofe  df  England  at  preferit. 


rgftts  ouf  Tittle' cent ufies.  -  Tbe^Hindoo '  code  may  be*' extremely 
*a^7^'perltap8'-\^a§' written- about"  the  pki^  Chriftian  y^r'r^oa    "^^.yfV)^ 
'  «^^iintd  de^tiitaiifcewifeteq^M^  a^d 


^  (iiire  iaf^  Wo  irfMpMhi  wtdi  clea^  adtheiittc  dateiid'nitf  fiiinoiis  dtda- 
VaHond  in  tb«  ^^  O^ha&ta,  rb  that  of  Mfett,  or  at  EHora,  it  k  imptf: 
ijble  to  pi(AioiiiX9e*eoAC«mtng  their  aiitiqdity^  efpotnafey  at  the  «iyth(i}og^ 
toBtinocft  the  fame.  Thefe  and  lather  monaiiaents  tmy  perhaps  be  of  treafT 
antiqaity ;  bat  it  is  as  probabie  that  they  fvere  the.vvorks  of  the  iisiaiTOft 
Bslbaras^  as  of  any  imaginary  Hindoo  emperors,  wrbo  Mt/y  exist  lead&npiyl 
in  the  wild  iiftajginations  of  the  firamins.  The  ruins  of  Perfepbtis  evince 
Amt  the  edifices  could '  tiot  have  been  erected  (ince  the  Mahomeiao^  con« 
fuered  that  country  in  the  fevetith  Century,  But  whefe  the  Ireligibn.  con^' 
tinoed  Pagan,  and  afplendid  native  motiarcby  exifled  till  the  fixteenth  den^ 
(ary,  to  any  (bfoer  inquirer  it  vtill  appear  more  rational  to  conclude  that  thefe 
monuments  belong  to  the  fifteehtb  century  after  fihrifl,  than  to  the  fifteen tHi 
century  before.  And  this  opinion  will  remain  equally  firm,  if  all  thefBra- 
niiit  computed  their  duration  by  millions  of  billions  of  years^  5.  A^.  to 
the  fctences,  the  'ivant  of  chrdiiology  is  equally  felt  5  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hindoos  might  derive  fome  knowledge  from  the  Greeks  of  Bac^ria.' 
The  abfard  iludy  of.al(rology,  ftill  in  the  higheft  repute  among  the  feraminsi 
Kasofcoarie  occafichied  a  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  alironomy ;  but 
ftc  Ch'mcfe,  and  perhaps  even  the  Siamefe,  rival  the  nihdoos  in  this  fcience,^' 
h  which  It  iseafyto  calculate  tables  backwards  to  any  epoch:*  and  the/ 
Bramins  perhaps  have  fufhcient  patience  to  compute  eclipies>  &c.  which 
ftuft  have  happened  if  this  jSIanet  had  exifled  ten  millions  of  years,  6.  Otii' 
moll  learned  and  reTpeclable  author  confiders  the  relidous  inflitution^  o^ 
the  Hindoos  as  a  proof  of  early  and  high  civilization.  Xet  it  is  ho^  a  littlef 
fin^ttlar  that  ail  his  arguments  concerning  the  regularity  of  the  fyftem,  the 
ihagnificent  Jtemples,  ore.  might  have  been  applied  to  iKe  Roman  Catholi6' 
fyftemtin  Scanainavia>  in  the  )ear  1.S00;  at  which  iime  it  had  not  there' 
ttiftedabove  twocentorifjs."  (Pp.  258, — 261.) 

Thefe  arguments  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  geographer  otir 
feeders  will  obferve  to  be  moftly  negative,  as  is  neceflarily  the  cafe  in' 
Jlfputlng  a  fyftem  of  loftv  pretenfions  unfupported  by  proof.  Sbilie 
of  them,  however,  are  exceedingly  ftrong;  and  taken  all  together  they' 
pnefent  an  dccumulated  body  of  evidence  which  produces  aitiioft  irre- 
iiOihle  convidton.  But  our  author  does  nor  reft  his  caufe  on  this  3e- 
fetyfive  mode  of  warfare.  He  has  given  feveral  e^trafl's  from  the 
Afiatic  Refearches,  and  frequently  referred  to  their  authbritv  for  fads,^ 
''^hich  certainly,  if  true,  coiiipletely  annihilate  the  ixceffive  pretcti-* 
sons  of  Hin<ioo  chronology,  and  fix  an  indelible  brand  on  the  Bra* 
fijins  as  the  moft  impudent  impoftprs  that  ever  exifted.  As  one  oa^. 
^ous  inftance'  rf>at  this  charafler  belongs  to  them,  he  mentions  the; 
celebrated  temples  of  Ellora,  and  the  fi  igular  fbrtrefs  on  a  high  conic 
*t)ck  at  Deoghir  or  iJowlatabad.  Thefe  edifices  the  Mahometans* 
whom  we  Europeans  are  apt  to  regard  as  rather  extravagant  in  chrono- 
rogy,  fay  were  ere£led  about  900  years  ago,  while  the  Bfamins  afiStth 
Aw  they  have  ftood  no  lefs  th^tn  7894  years.  (Afiac.  Refl  vh  385.) 
^ith  regard  to  the  pretended  eclipfcs  of  the  Bramins,  we  know  that, 
fcppofing  the  folar  (yftcm  to  have  cxiftcd  according  to  its  prefent  laws, 
"^Aing  is  more  eafy  than  to  calculate  backwards  as  far  as  the  power* 
J>^  numbers  qin  go.  **  The  Call  Yug,"  our  author obferves,  "  was,^ 
ykttii^  Julian  period,  fixed  by  rctrofpe£live  computation,  and  begins 
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«ftali?A^'crP<nf  dt  1tlie  Brathiois,  the  mbft^cirive  is  ^omuiifw^  ,t^- 
the  foUcHiring  note,  ^hich  We  tranfcril^  entire;  an4  witb  whicii  we 

tftrtleWW1«^?<*  <5f tiftif  baft  of  hi^ ierf^^^  :ru'Ji.  .^   it^i 

^?/  TJ^tJ^h^le  arj^ment?  of.W.  Bailly, ^nd  otber$,  for  tlje  nht^fifty^ofi^ljfi 
Hin(i69'Mr6^oniy,  feeai  allengtti  to  be  compli^tely  o^ertw/i|p^^b;Qa*^p^g5^ 
difrerUtiOn  of  lVli{.  Bentley,  puhlmied  ip .  the  Asiatic  R^fqs^^i^Vna^Uvi^ 
50;  4vo:  edit.)  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred.   ,Th€  teuurisilhjit^' 
^e  fyttel^To  eagcrl;jf  applauded,  andfuppofed  by  M.  BalHj^^&r.  |C^iertlc^ 
and  dUierj^i  t6  be  of  fucti  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  of  a  ^e^t^r  age  tSar^ 
seijMiuMfireii ^utt J  t/thfy^ne  ye&TS.     In  other  words,  it  WSis  compo'ft^lF'bHbfii. 
iC  pi*  lOGa.     '  Therefore,  any  Hindoo  work,  in  which  theiianie  b^Va^Sha. 
<lf,  t^#  fyUexpi  h  mentioifed,  mufl  evideiitly  be  rQodernr^^'^i^^'C'1^i£t'*f 
ik^nqf^  a(i6ne  jtpLally  dedroy^  the  pretended  antiquity  of  reany^bf  tl|^S^tfmos^ 
9jifi  oth|f  i^i^^r  which,  throagh  the  artifices  ot  the  BrahminipsI  Uiha;.  \ma^ 
i^^  hith^rlQ  deemed  the.  mod  ancient  in  exifieoce/    Th^l^  the  cinef  pillar 
of'^the' antiquity, of  Hindoo  fcience  has  been  torn. do wa  by. this  aa/^i^fti 
Sarnpfop,,  arid  maqy  antiquaries  have  periQied  in  the.ruin*.,.  FerK^^tiji^ 
Vifedas  ihay  be  found  to  have  been  compofed,  by  the  artfi^l  hraf^'m^^l^tif^T^ 
(ajtion  ^f  the  Korani  or  of  the  books  afcribed  to  Confucius;  for  the,?p,cr4fit5* 
do  not  mentioii  any  facred  Hindoo  code.     Menu  may  have  been  an  hqnefl 
lawyer  of  the*  thirteenth  century;  and  the  whole  Hindoo  arts  arid  fciinieSf^ 
ei6ifi  weaving)  [may]  be  found  to  be  derived  from  their  neighbours?    Wfej 
ijiay  theii' exclaim,  as  the  Egyptian  priefts  did  to  Plato^  'Ye  HindoOs/aW-' 
^en  yeBramins,  ye  always  were,  and  remain,  children.^  (Pp.  260/^61'.')   ' 

In  our, author's  introdudion  to  the  geography  of  Axnprica, -the 
teadel*  19^I1  be  gratified  with  a.  great  v^iriety  of  curious  infoitniatpa 
refpefting  tKc  different  hiftorical  epochs,  and  other  circuniftaqcescQn*? 
necle'd'with  its  dtifcovery.  In  the  two  grand  diviflons  of  North  ,%pA 
South.  America,  nothing  feems  to  be  omitted  which  can  bc^dccrucd. 
elfentlal  fer  giving  a  full  and  corre£k  idea  of  that  immenfe  coMjaej)^- 
m  all  its' principal  features  and  relation&.  But  into  particulars . 9^1^ 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter..  We  ihall  here,  however,  infert  fomi  apT.; 
counf  of  Jilr.  P.'s  conjc<5lurcs  on  the  original  population  of  thi^  ncj* 
world;  as  they  fccm  to  admit,  and  even  to  require,  a  few  phfervatious-. 

r'''  TbQ'Cttrious  queflion  concerning  (he  population  of  America^  can  «^/f 
biStiluJj^  examined  aft«r  the  various  dialedii  have  been  compai^d  with  Uiofc^ 
ctf  J^jGrica ;  ibr  io  thofe  of  Europe,  or  of  Alia,  they  certakilyi  b^osiietxeien^^ 
h\^n^^  To  trace  tl>e  population  from  the  north  of  A fia»^ot.  to  oijeiftiait* 
tlje'ppfftive  cpntri^didion  of  ^6ts,  would  be  an.  unnecefTary  reftricHoBr  ofpthf? 
fubjeS,^s  the  progeny  of  To  cold  a  latitude,  is  ever  found  r^re,  feeWe^.a^rfd 
linenterjrriitlrg ;  while,  if  we  confider  the  proximity,  of  Africa^,  and^ithe? 
iSariycoj^^-crbroureA  nations  which  are  there  to  be  found,  there  will  be, 
Kftie^edfoia-  f<^  liedUite  concernirig  the  progrefs  of  the  A  f ricans^  )o  Arnejjcai 
a^4tfj^l *srtat»J§t^  Btrtknd.  'This  refource  alone  remains,  for  it  has  already 
been  fecn  that' the  language  of  the  Malays,  who  extended  therafelv^  ffitf**'' 
t61[tb4NfafB>f:Aiia3;i«s  no  connexion  with  that  <lf  the  Americans.  Amidtt 
4lJI^^<^Jc<m^dfeainstsof  «lPtiquarie$>  itis^fi^  that  none  h^  aMiftp^^. 


iitdi'^  WAi^&i^ii  mg.vians  were  Hefcen^ts  of  t£V  Cartha* 
;'Whi%daP{8^  Hefc^ricfes  iii  tlieir  abliQrfen^e  ^f  ifi^  Romaa  vot^^.*^ 

inclined  to  agjw  with  hin^  is  that  Ain^rica  was  prob^^b}^  pcpprea 
fto^'^AfirleAV'^Fh'cdnfit'aiatJ^^  he  obfems,  when  he  conjijf  td 

1^^  l3f ^9<hitTi  ;A^  '*  the  difc  very  of  firazil,  by  a,p9r|fH 

'lizfe  fieet;' diefij^^^  tliei^Capc  of  Good  Hqj^  fl^ew'S  tfcat^pjef 


l^^l^l^lll  ^frtcaA  Eiparjiners  to  the  Atnerican  moreji.":([).  6o4*)'  .Un^ 
dfirJ^Q^vAxfiei:icsl|ikowever,  he  fays  that  ^^  the  ani^ULlS  of  Aineric^ 
i^rojindlUy:  diftjndl  from  tbofe  of  the  old  continent^  and  co^ld  in  ltd 
csJmlbxifia:  defcended  from  thetti.'*  To  thid  he  icnttiedWdy  ':(ut{]otn^ 
a»fc4f^^:-**  If  ft  cannot  be  allowed  that  thereat  Crejitpr^tn  lTfc| 


-^.-^^-^  ^.j  .he  African  languages,  as  there  are  oa  that  continent feveral 
tiatiioifs^pf  a  copper-colour,  refemblihg  the  Americans  apd  the  l^^W^t? 
caiiJj.^ciiPcrMVians  might  become  more  civil izedi  fmtpii^qrc;  aava,Oi^ 
fcsgp  dt^iimjuiqfi  and  accident."  (Pp.  595,  S9^')  ^^*  that  the. ani* 
lii^s  o^ji.t^^  new  continent  could,  m  no  Cafe,  have  defceoded  froqi 
ihofp«,i^f\  Ihe  old  is  a  gratuitous  aflertion,  ivholly  deflitute  of  proof  | 
and  if  it  were  not,  no  argument  could  be  thence  deduced  for.tjie  ne- 
ccifity  of  a-  fpecial  aft  of  creation  to  people  the  new  wdrtd  >irith  hii- 
inali^elrijls.  The  inferior  animals  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fitted  tO 
live  la  ^particiilar  climates  and  fi  uati  ns  only  ;  but  min  ip  thejnhar 
bltant"of  every  cliniate,  to  the  influence  of  which  we  kiibA^^Jtomex-* 
pcrleirc'e,  that,  by  titne  and  habit,  his  conftitutioa  and  compIe^Lioti 
gradually  adapt  themfelves;  With  regard  to  thofe  differences  whicft 
have' *5efert  fo  ^confidently  alleged  to  prove  the  native  Ameticahs  » 
difftiid  fpecids,  we  are  not  ignorant  how  greatly  they ,  have  been  ek- 
tfggirkted.'^  It  was  long  aflirmed  ihat  nature  had  denredthem^  on  thi 
CDtn' and  foirie  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  covering  *of^  hair  whicfii 
tlfewiiem  flic  ufually  confers  on  their  brethren;  wherea^lt is noW 
fufficiently  af^^ertained  th^t  totally  to  eradicate  this  riatiiriii  toVering 
is,  ftiiiti  its  firft  appearance,  one  of  their  mod  affiduous  em|) loy'memsi. 
lift  Ihoft,  we  kno\V  of  nothing  in  the  natives  of  America  which  reHi^ 
ders'tbe  Itippofitlon  of  their  being  the  creatures  of  a  fepar^te  crcatioBi 
it  all  ttidfe"  reafonaWe  than  that  wjiich  the  hoiieft  mritidnary  tScbnZk, 
hofef'^^S' tempted  to  adopt,  who,  after  twenty-two  years  fpentiii 
Amjenea',  fSec  J).  596,)  decUrcdthat,  were  it  jciotfor  fear  of  ttdicuWv 
hcftould';V.tndined,t0  believe  that  th$y  had  stropped  fhto  aftothcf 

• . Ifl/tne  jfirft  quotation  which  we  h aire  given  On  this  ftrt)jeft,iMri  Pi: 
h^Oi$.iQ:,T^SL  the.tdeatliat^any  part  of  Aiti^rtca  wa§{>eoptedfir6^ 
Afia,     That  fome  of  the  northern  tribes^  however,  origiaally  pro- 

Ta  cccdcd 


adopted  by  rtjanjr  abljfe  jtit'gcs^  and^  which  fiirc/ly^n  itfcrlf  tppeori^bigfa^. 
fy  pfdbablc :  nof  are'wc  cifpofed  to  lay  vcfy  grtait  (lr^«ii  idiit 'aw^ 
tnbr's  dbfervations  with  regard  to  lamgujgc,  or  the  i^c  ahlij  fiqjMMc 
populktiO^'of  a' cbia''*fii^h  la'flriide.  TJrrT^otfter^  fup^jofWlhif  ih* 
kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  wye  founded  fo  }at«  as  rtie'thf*-^ 
t<icntli 'Century,  *Vy  the  troops  cohbtned  in  fortife  of  i\fe  1kip^^\ch 
^Miti  fcntftatti  CHina,  *y  KtIb^ar  Khin,  tb  fubduc  jfapan'f  ftre^*^ 
!faitt|g  t>ei*i  dHperfed'  in  a  ftorm, '  and  nevc^  heard  bf.  •  'K'^y,  ^hH  tfe 
father  cotjoas",  durihgeniotis  geographer  himfelf,' i a.  aiiothlj*  ^Idctf, 
jtfteiPflitfng  itas  the^jeneral  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  and 'P^ruVilin% 
>V(Jti*a~aiftin£l'race  from  the  other  Antcricans,  fubjoirts  i  *'  And^ttrlidft 
a  Vjricty  of  cbmeftures,  it  might  be  inquired  if  they  did  not  pf^feed 
frbm  Jaf^an,  or  be  haply  of  the  fame  race  with  the  people  of  theiarge 
Htatid  df  Tchoka,  or  Sagalian,  whofe  features,  as  detcribed  ^nd|]ft*^ 
Htiealtd  By  La  Peyroufe,  and  the  fiterary  men  wTio  \xccomp^tihimj 
btarriaiffefembjance  ib  the  Tataric.  In  this  cafe  vW  mvcy  tmasiiis 
fhat  thjcy  are  retnaiti.s  of  a  people  in  Eaftcrn  Alia,  who  were  cx^li^ 
by  thV  Matulffiurs,  on  their  progrefs  from  more  weftern  fcttldriieVte"* 
xfS^O  This  laft  we  (hould  deem  a  happy  conjeftnrej'd^dy^'^rid^ 
un^fortvinately  find  our  author,  in  the  fe£lion  appropriated  to  the  ^dc-. 
fisriptionof  Sag^lian,  an  ifland  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Ji^sii);^ 
between  the  46th  and'54.th  degrees  of  latitude,  exprefslyamrop^Lng 
that'^^thc  natives  feem  to  approach  to  the  Tataric  form.'*  (p.  i^^>^ 
Ia  >Ke&  two  paflages  there  is  an  inconfiftency,  which  is  evideBtJyjoc^ 
cationed  by  fome  unobferved  miftake.  ,      - 

The  following  fefleftions  on  the  horrid  cruelties  ^vhich  the.  Spa- 
niard's are  charged  with  having  perpetrated  in  their  cgnqueft  of  *th^ 
new  world,  are  fo  fenfible  and  judicious  that,  preflTed  as 'we  ak^c  to 
<-omc  to  a  conclufion,  we  cannot  omit  them.  They  oqcur  in,;6ur 
author's  defcription  of  Cuba. 

'  ^'  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  no  doubt  exaggerated*  a^  evctt  JD 
Qiir  onlixhtened  times,  happened  with  regard  to  Otaheite,  and  othtt  new 
difcovdries*  The  Spaniards/'  who,  in  number  are  ikid  not  to  haye  e^e^d: 
«d  ihree  hundred,  ^' rertainly  did  not  atchicve  miracles  in  their  Amer^Cya^n 
contjuefts;  nor  was  the  aukward  ufe  of  unwieldy  cannon  and  fire-artns^,a4 
th'^lt  iivfm,,  fo  ^tal  ^nd  preponderant  a  circumi}anc«  as  may  be  jmsiginect! 
Ti^e  ijlalays  with  their  creefes  defy  fire-arms.  The  natives  were  not  biiff 
imM  but&w';  and  nine-tenlhs  may  be  fafely  fubfra6ted  both  from'Spanim 
^four  a^id  Spanilh  cruelty.  Thde 'reflections  havds  been  excited  bjf  ]fti^ 
charge  of  ^BXtermiiiation  "brought  agamft  the  Spaniards  of  C  aba,  while- tli% 
ittJti^es  equally  vauiili  Ground  sHl  European  colonies,  the  r«al  deiircl|yui^>M9 
Jj0s"  b'eihg^ibe  fma!I*pox  "and  fpiritu^as  tiqu^s.  Our  Baocanotr* )niiv4 
tilT^itis  to  r^ard  the  Spaniards  as  be£f!^who  mufl  be  deflroyed  to^^^tt  ^ 
the'hqheyj  bw.^iV  evfer  thecaafe  of  tratirmufl  be  lacriiic«4>,iWflioi|y  be 
offered  at  ft  tfobterftirino  tfean  thai  o£  vtt|gar:prf!Judi<?e8,  or  [ofj.iiitjpyiift^ 
cKthiry.> . M^miezdt  Pinio^"add»)fhe ^}*thctf/iuanotejrj  't  >y*5: a.^r^fi'^g'J^ it 
but  the  ancient  Spanifh  writers,  tairUe<f,with  tlve  imagiuaXion^or't^^J^^Vii*^ 
'mates  Ihe  Moors,  were  little  lefs  byyerbolicaL    U  is,  howevernadicrdiifs 
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hsitt^f'^of^m^  ;im^^^.J¥^\P  «^  )*!ej^«fee4 o(J>y Uh  air^rtifm^that  n 

^).T*Ch«»lk<ftiw  ,rf  the;ft  occurrence  yAlcb,,4wi»,,tiii  . 

(jf!9fte^^^^e|ha|i  t^n^y^s^  hav^  taken  place  in  ihc  valuable. aijkfliji 
<Sf  ^ij  Dofqt&ngopmuft  rtnder  the  obfervatioiis  whtcb  we  arc^^Qii^t^ 
^^Co  pectiill^rly  imprcfliy^  ^  and  the-  cffed  muft  be  heightcucd,  «i  | 
t^ri^^egjF^^  by  the  intelligence  juft  rcceiired  of  the  nn^  crvacjiai* 
t^mrof^  lil&Diiland  by  the  miferable  remains  of  the  iaft  French^  s^fQ^r 

>2«i;trhcf:.  iiadtaal  jaflemblr  «of  France/  uniiappily  ctn6&i^fi;n9(^J(iiip^^ 
I^MspBiiiLBotjdf  men  of  bofinefs,  pa^d  fomc  c(nitradj^9Fy  4^|Ci^9-,4^j- 
(imH^di^Hghi^  of  <he  Mu)attoeg,  ooaAthc/  areaffe^fdly  fyfadrpi^^il^ 
9f  etlwtr*'^yote. /or  reprefefi^atives.  The  IhmUell  ray  of  political  gmj 
d^f^^gbt  ^ave, informed  th^ni,  that  the  government  ot^  ^i^t^nti^^lojimft 
oug^nol  toJiave  fuffered  the  leafl  alteration,  till  that  of  (h^  pirenl  oStiil* 
itjf^  V%J  eTtebliftied  on  a  folid  and  lafting  bafis.— Amidft  the  eff^ri^^fibeiiCe\3* 
z&il  without  knowledge,  the  events  in  St.  Domingo  may  be  a  hiding %iac(ih 
tdWii^ators  to  fludy  tHe  real  pra^icai  bufmefs  of  life,  atid  iMlrrmMk 
d?^refipe  ct  charader  and  difpofltions  in  the  various  ra^s  "tdlBA^/^H^ 
itHk^'Mitiiit  wrifdom  hav  allotted  dlitina  portions  of  the  earth,'  left:  ft 
negr^lhould -repay  the  phtlofopher*s  benefits  by  planti og. a, dagger^  ieh^ 
br«a8^' wilhtiie  iavourkti  phrafeof  «  Am  1  npt  amanitnd  a  br«3iihe!r'ijV(P^ 

'^fkit  divifioti  of  Mr.  P's  work  which  relates  to  Africa  is  eoif^ra- 
tivclp  ^6rty  zs  indeed  the  materials  are  comparatively  fcanty^  yet 
mucn  ihfdrmation  of  an  interefting  kind  will  be  found  under  the  arti^* 
cfe*^^r6grefl!ive  Geography,"  and  much  ingenious  difciiffioh  th  U 
diflerution  which  clofes  the  works  intituled  "  Difcoveried  and  '^^6rt,. 
jednres  concerning  the  Central  parts  of  Africa."  Mr.  P«>  fpeaking 
of  hi^-^Cf^untf^ymah  Bruce,  fays  that  <Mn  his  travels  there  are  feyeral 
VkhliMe articles  of  new  and  authentic  information,  which  might  faavi6 
fito^  pf^hfecl  to  the  public  in  a  fmall  volume  or  twoj^bul  that^  in  a 
^iritof  uniyerfal  compilation,  he  has  difgraced  his  wdrk  with  inna* 
mei^^e^g^ois  errors/*  (p.  737.)  t*his,  we  believe  may  be  fdft*ly  ad-; 
mitjt^as'  a  pretty  fair  cnaradter  of  Bruce 's  book'.  But,  in  another 
]fi$^Mri  P.  brings  agaihfl;  that  author ' ia  hpavicr  charge.' 'T^h^^ 
)ifl|e,'bf3tobfefves,  rifi^.in  the  Gebelel  Kumr,"or  mountains  oi^  this' 
m&o^^  itl^N.  lat»  8*,  It  is,  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  el  Afcta^,  l¥t^ 
V?Wt«iliverv  aihd.ab6utl3t.  j[6^,  is  joined  by  the  Bahr  el  Af^eeicif 
or  4^^^  Hyerji  which*  flows ^throu^h  Atyflini^,  By  thc/P^tuguefe 
WlKtifSj^'whoiirithe  Al^yiniUinsprobiblymyietf,  tb^  lacjcr  riy^jp  #as 
iMRtll^  ftriT'ihe'realNHei'ihotig^  was  wel4  knoWn  t^  lh«  ah^ients 
arF^ttft(^t{itfieS?Rr^,  "mmivtp^i  'fieWingr^  intti  tKe^KileVfrQin.tbe 
Oilde,  Palua,  now  the  lake  of  Detwbeai  sC  ;     :..a 
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fiif^tti^p.  '  thtiugh  '  he' i^ckftirtvkJ^t!  in  h«  work  t>at  U  is  th<?^Wgeft 
ftfeatft?  t^bidWm  fRe^heriirhw,  it;  1-20)  prontotincei  Brqce  itie-  moft 
ci^dtilb'th  andenlhttiiailicdf  mankind;  but.  witft  greater  jufti<re,  tA^s-lfaat 
MhaH t^y reflated tlHidifco^Mtet  whicH  th«  Jefuili  had  mai^i^  teAlury 
lHid^fthalfl>clbre.^(p^7t7.)  '<  Tbe  Sonrcet  of  tbe  Abjfinian  rite? r^i^^e* 

*^  in  tii«ilZtb  century t  acmiralaly  d«t'cribed  by  Pftyj;*  a  Poriifgvere  mMtmmf^ 
vrbofe  s&ccouBi  was  pUbUthed  by  Kicieher*  and  liaac  VoiTiui,  andbfts^  laxmt:^ 

vli;(k««<  boen  i^^y  minutely  copited  by  Brucfl«  as  Hardnan  b^s  expIaUiod  by 
piiliUog  tba^  t^o  aocoiuiU  in  pajraliel  columns/'  (p.  725.  .  ^ 

•   ptij' cxtimas  from  Mr.  P.'s  excellent  and  elaborate  work  flialt  bo 
drtfed^y  *two  Very  brief  refleftions  repline  with  found  Cbnfe,  and*  in 
;  the  prettftt. times  moft  fatally  confirnicd  by  melancholy -estperlence, 
^Tf'heilrft  Was  fuggcfted  by  a  mofl:  abfurd  decifion  of  Volncy;  that'fhc 
•  ancient Egjptiitns  were  negroes;  though  he  had  only  to  look  at  thiir 
dfefdehdants  the  Copts,  their  remaining  gems,  or  other  rcprcfentatipris. 
or  cVeii  at  the  mummies  themfelves,  to  percciVe  his  ei'ror: '  **^ut 
Vqlneyj**  fays  bur  author,  "  was  labouring  for  the  emancipation  of 
tl|en%t^»  and  that  fpecies  of  reafoning  ignorance,  which  i$  too 
0ften  called  philofophy,  is  itfelf  overrun  with  the  mofl  lingular  prejfu- 
dices."  (p.  722,)  Tbe  fecond  reflection,  in  its  import  and  tendeq^y^ 
is'fimilar  to  thcnrft.     Having  referred  the  reader  for  a  minute  account 
0  the  ihtcreftirig  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  excellent 
^  travels. of  Batrow,  whofe  fober  and  authentic  intelligence  forms  a 
firikingcontraftwiththe  gafconadesof  Le  Vaillant;  4nd  having  faid 
that  the  Houfakas  of  Dapper  and  Ogilby  are  undoubted  the  Houfour 
anas  of  the  Frenchman  ;  Our  author  adds,  "  But  as  modern  philofo^ 
phi^rs  never  read*  they  of  courfe  make  many  difcoveries.     Thfe  faoi^ 
learned  author,!'  Vaillant,  <*  quotes  Winy  and  Herodotus  for  fome  ac- 
count of  the  Hottentots !  There  is  no  danger  from  learnings  but  thae 
Irooo  reafoning  ignorance  is  very  great.     The  anciei^t  philofopherg 
v^r^  ^men  of  leairning:,  the  modern  too  often  n^ri  of  confummafe 
•    igiiorariQe  :  and  we  all  know  and  feel  the  evil  efFerfs  of  the  ignoranct 
(d|  Roufleau^  to  inftancc  a  folitary  example^''  fp.  755,) 

Wc  have  fpokeo  of  this  publication  in  the  terms  in  which  wc  tbinfc 
^th^t  it  deferves  to  be  naentionedx  and  which  the  public  approbation, 
wc  are  confident,  will  fanflion.  But  none  who  confider  the  dilBcul* 
ties^attefidafit  oh  iuch  compilations  will,  for'  a  moment,  fupppfe  that 
inionefo  voluminous  there  are  no  rhiftajcesu  TotHe  authorVgenera|l 
jc^araileriFor  diligence,  induftry,  and  fidelity,  ifc  can  b^r  ample  tet- 
timony.  But  in  works  of  fuch  ^  leJIgth,  ahd  embi^acing^  fo  yaft aVari* 
ety  of  fubjeits^;  lio  vigilante  can  hope  to  be.  alyvays  on  jts  guar4,  A 
few  ihftancei  ofTail ire  in  'regard  to  accufa^JT,  y(hieh;  wi5  have,  oblerved, 

we I&idltfici^  poii^t  pwti  m  m^l^f  Vky^^ if^  jlq^l^«»tejbe  wprk, 
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yhifh§^  pm^cm^i^alcfi  |p«;36f )  thai  the  /vpiofiiiieg^cDm^  ibciipoen  niyis 
itoMimjr.tbc.fd]^  office  dF  theocdetciC  Dcacops.^  and.vfa  is.^efti^- 

.'tMDtini  pi»^39|.  which  ccprefests  theTriniMrian^^  as  beliovii^  iarinoire 

::G<Mis  ^^a^oner  Iiip.  4^.  ^^  To  meiition  the  ICin^'t  dtatfa^"  4s>r{«id 
to^e  6  Qiipittl^ci^ftiie;  the  author  meant,  we  iiippoS,  that  /v^  i/fsr^W 
it  is  capital.  *>  Gower  the  po^t,  rather  pfecedcclChattccf^'*  ^.  '6f.9  ; 
b«t,q9t^8.a  writcrJnEnglifti.  (See  Go^win^  ^^'••'\PPr/t*'3fJ*30 
A^ jt^pW  th«  Engliflmnivc;riitics  (p.  74. )  the  refidcjnce  t^cqu^K^JQt.tt^^ 
^^c^c'oif  A*  jB  Js  4  years.    What  mifled.Mr.P.,,wa5  bw  npt;^^^ 

.^w^f^t^t At. Oxford  the  yegr  comprc;hcnd84tQriyis,,b^ta?v?Bibp^ 
on^y  ris*!.  3?^Qrw»cb  is  faid  (p.  85.)  to  be  ^'juftly  ftyfed  a  qjttr  froip^  j 


;S^J;^ii4.conrcg.uence:''  but  in  England  every,  tWa-ibrpbrate^i^ 
..^ty^wbicb  is^  pr  l^as  been,  the  feat  of  a  biflxop.     Hencev*Newc^p^^ 
•^d^^I^yM  is  (p.  88.)  twice  impropc^rly  called  a  city*  /Hntlic.cpr- 
.^^ce^jof^^^ringthe  preliminary  obfervationj  to  Voii  i.  "the  W^^^iiP* 
j)el^tTon  is  iruccurately  applied  td  Manche(ler>  LjverpQQl,^&rcniQg- 
^^fiiy  JE^cds,  ^iid  Plymouth.  In, p.  90.  Mr,  Pinkerton  t^ksot^*  Stby^c,, 
;  tlieieat,bf  the  lSl!arquis  of  Buekin^bamjhire.i^  a  ftrange^  inftan^e  .  o? 
iaadvertency.     ^^Many  refpe£table  families  in  Scotland,''  we  are  told 
(p-  i^$*)  *'<?mbraccthe  epifcopal  form  of  the  church  pC  Englan^.** 
The  €5f  pre^ot)  is  improper  in  a  variety  orrefpe6la  ; ,  and  ia  particular, 
'  oiif  jauthor  ^ould  have  Informed  us  that  Scotkod  has  areguTacepifco«s 
pal  church  of  its  0^0*     In  the  fame  page,  the  ancleqt  (ees  of  ]S.cot- 
jand  afc  rightly  faid  to  have  bren  thirteen ;,  but  in  the  detail  the^num- 
bcri«^ incomplete,  that  of  Caithnefs  being  omitted/   A  fijiillar  hiiftake 
.  ipc9urs  (pp.  216,  ^17-)  in  enumerating  the  fees  of  IreUhd»\^1)ere  that 
'  gf  Clonfert  is  left  out,  and  thatcf  Cloyne  twice  infert'ed.r!  It  c'ertaiply 
"_  IS  not  true  that  what  our  author  calls  the  ''  nudity  of  the  lowc|;  Jcx^re- 
.'  pieties**'(p   j6o»)  is  **  moftly  abandoned  pvcn.by  the  «Sa/;^  laflesi'* 
fori  except  on  Sundays,  and  occalVons  of  ceremony,  "Scotch  wofheri  of 
„^  J^^  lower  order,  whethVr  maids  or.  matrons,  go  almoft' univerfally 
''without  fiioes  and  flockings,    ** Between ^St^iriingan^  if^jnburgh 
*  jj^dsjl^onels,  formerly,  called  Borrowitownjefg'*    (p.    j6?;,  and  fo 
l'^li^}id  ftill^^for  I^p-ne]*^  is  merely  a  contra^iQU  in  writing'  i^ie.  name 
;f;cf 'the  town,  lik^^^  ,  '" 

!^     T^Jfe  blemiflieif/^re  fipund^puj  readers,  will  oblferv^,  m  Kir^'P'^s  ac- 
p6utit  of "  the  Ip'hited  Kjng^^^t  Qf  .Vfhicjx.  wi?  conceive^  ourjfelves  J>eft 
.^'  qiiaiifiedV^ju^ge^^    It:m?(y  be  tb^ugb^  V^^m^  th^t  th?Y -are  not  of 
\;  impi^rtAnce  enough  to^^q^eptreg^krd,   ^But  p^r.fe^iop^  af though,  we 

; '^WiAf  Ifti^Yo  higK  ^6es  R4r!¥^^  wbrkftani  irf  o^r  efteeai'thit  we 
'"'wiflxedlo  fee  it  pttged  jErom  ct^en  little  imperfedions.    This  wt(h 

T  4  muft 


nmfrKfanHBfhB  atoitwd  m  ourocciifgftf  fcar  «eiiUilltiOfthi>7l^atK' 
gtegi^d^lC}  with  reriTtLto  «hii:h-bc.t>b&tihrcs]biinfclf  kihilt  H^ 

Jt^QCtcic^nce  of ,  eraiment^  or  oa^ibcetice-ief  pcfto^' Mthe  fen^tfi 
ap^racjp  Af.lhe  tOp>x.''  (Ptef.  p^xirt.)  The  adtbte  las  iiq;eLvmi^ 
ftirly ' appiteciMCA'  hfh  !owt]  manner,  of  writing:,  ,  wtiltth  wirthifik- 
aAqitbd;  irithgTcat  fsliciiy,  to  the  nstntr  of  his  i'ltfajelA.  -En  pinuah 
ittis/iniplc,' natural,  ahd  chaftc;  as  highly  adorned  n  It  ought  la'bcy- 
with  tew:a:amplcs  of  aSe£bdoti,  or  of  that  pretlilc£tioii'€or  pompous^ 
'  dj£tion«  of  which,  in  fomi:  of  his  former  puUicatioas^  Mr^  P.  has* 
tWn;  ^thibmcTcifon,  accufed.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely  free  fj-dnt'. 
fanlb,  for  the  corrc£lion  of  which,  in  «  future  edition,  ivc  rnhtiut 
what  £aU6 VII  ts  hi«  confideraiioo.  a   I 

-.In  :tlie£rft  place,  Mr.  P.   ftilt  continues  pertinsdonfly  to  ' writs' 
Scottjh,  which  is  neither  authorized  nor  analogical.     Tlie  national . 
epithet  is  certainly  either  Scotch  or  ScoUiJh.     Secondly,  he  perpetually 
jnifplaces  the  arverb  erilyy  almofl  always  prefixing  it  immediately  be- 
fore the'vprb,  even  where  the  fenfe  inipenoufly  and  inditpcAfaWy  Fe^. 
quires  9  difftjKnt  arrangement.     The  adverb  onjy^  always  implies  an' 
oppolition  between  two  things,  of  which  the  one  Is  admitted  to  the 
cxduCan  of  the  other  j  and  the  proper  employment  of  the  adverb  con-, 
fifts'in  exprelling  (hat  oppofition  with  diftinflnefs.     When  thethiriai 
oppolcd  are  denoted  by  verbs,  in  that  cafe,  and  in  that  alone, 'the'acl•^^ 
vtrb  U  rightly  placed  immediately  before  the  former  of  them';   bdf 
lieve^  when  the  oppofition  is  between  two  nouns.     A  general  ntglej^ 
portantrulcforms  aflrikingfeatureof  Mr.  P.'s  ftyle,  and  reii- 
langiiage   in  numberlcfs  inftances,  exceedingly  inaccurate,  ■ 
if  thefe  inftances  we  have  marked  in  our  exiriiifls;  arid   »•' 
niore. might  eafily  be  given,  in  not  one  of  which  dties  the'| 
'  what  be  meant  to  fay.     It  is  fufRcientj  however,  to  call  the  ' 
(tention  to  a  very  fingular  one,  which  we  have  printed  in  ita-  " 
which  occurs  in  Mr.  P.'s  obrcrvations  on  the  arguments 'of" 
cipai  Roberlfon.  '  Here  the  author  by  no  means  inlencfstty' 
e  action  of  "  ieginning  to  pebple  the  north  of  Hindoltan"  iti 
raflion,  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  " Jinijhingj ot  comp!etingits\ 
n  ;"  though  that  is  the  only  fenfe  which  his  words  will  bear, '' 
ntly  means  to  oppofe  "a  few   ceniuiies,"  or   it  moft   '*a 
years"  to  a   period   commencing  more   remotely:  and,   in'| 
xprvfs  this  mtahing,  the  word >«/»  muft  be  removed  from  its 
prefen^  llation  and  placed  immediatety  after  Hmdojlan.  This  error,  we  - 
are   concerned  to  obferve,  is   extremely  common,   even   In  our  heft 
Writers.  "iThirdly  j  another  character  ill  ic  of  Mr.  P.'s  ftyle  is  the  con-  ' 
ftant  ufe  of  the  AibjunAive  mode  with  the  cnnjunAion  thsughAii  caft's 
where  nodoubt,  fuppofition,  contingency,  tondition, or  conctintrti,  tad 
P'fliblj  be  implied,  thus  vol,  ii.  p.  431.  *'  It  wilt  appear  (hat,  thoiigh  ■ 
m '.fern  enterprize  have  lailed  in   the  difcovery  of  a  fuppofed  Auftral  " 
ctntiiiciit,  yeithedifcoviries  may  be  faidto'coriftitute  a  fifth   pai't  of" 
the  wprld."    TTiis  mode  0/  vfritlng  isfti'giroljf  i'barbarifin  itiat,at  ''■ 
■  firft 


thtaeiklerrfwrat f0rex«|ii^ef uritt'^Vot;  Ii;ppj^i*i'i7»^y26f  p^fv"2af5t^ 
3^^t74:'.5ce/  In  tril'ihef6<tiles(  the:}ndicittrvt.hiddi^oo|bt^^  mtdoe^btddlfr 
tobo^enfip^oyia] ;  '<zt\A 'tbe*employmein  of  tc)ienrilb|ani^ch  J«f(*nr<^'  W 
hki9q)iictdy  c^hddaihedi  '  Fointhfy  |  ^imnjrof  {mr^atitbaPwotdictoief 

Kf.^^(k')  i'emtRidied\}^:  xb^)^  which,  befidei  being  linantlrarfK^/ ir 
formed*  tn'^'bppcSiiAiai  ito  all  anabgy,  the  Lttin  veri>  \kmij^ ^rmilirrj^ 

[t  #J^  ijc.  Laftly  ; '  ^^  obferved;  in  one  or  twor  places,  teSs  cbn«» 
fhrudion  to  be  defediive  and  ungrammaticai ;  but  vft  ^vtrftMshiomr' 
fergcttei;^  to-note  them  down  s  and  they  sdre  not  wmthrtbtrtrodbla  xif 
iitrdiiog  for  them. 


V   .  J-  f . 


AtonifMi'um  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  ^c.  By  James  Wbtte>  Veterf-i^* 
•  -liary  Surgeon  to  his  Majeftv's  Firft,  or  Royal,  Dragoofss.  iayolsf." 
^'^2tn©.     Price  98.     BadcocK,  London.     1804,  ...,>  ^  ~ 


ANJkINP  we  natiiraUy  ftrangers  to  the  feelings  of  the  infcrioic* 
./;^iiia)als9  and,  heace,  often  indifferent  to  their  fufFeriiigs.     fn-^ 
fiQt'^are  01*1161  to  the  fqi^lldoniedic animals, not  froip  anyinn^^te^ferocityt 
oCtljigQ^iicp*  but  hecayfe  ihey  confider  not  that  thefe  creafur'es  have 
a%^'pf  pain,  juft  fu^h  as  they  them felvcs,  are  fubjedl  to,»^  AniQng; 
tl\ie jjulgar^  and  even,  among  thofe  who  ought  to  have  knowh  1)etter« 
^^K^^fJo"£  dn.MncoQtefled  opinion,  that  the  brutes  w^re  aloiaft  en^ 
tftely  <?;cempted  fropi  thofe  difeafes  by  which  human  life  is  fo  perpc- 
tvaiiy^iBi^^ed.     It  is  6nly  by  long  acquaintance  with  fomeof^^Q 
nioJOt  y^ii^bje  fpecies  of  our  domeftic  aniaials,  and  lender  the  influence 
o(,thp,yery  great  intereft  which  we  have  to  preferve  tl^em  in  a  fouiVd  ftate^. 
t|)t  jv^g  have  learned  to  regard  them  as  fubjeiSts  on  which  the  arts  of/ 
aijpiflicipe  aa^  furgery  may  be  ufefully  employed.     The  horfe,  theox^ 
ao^  th^  .(h/?ep  'AT^y^  laft,  recognized  as  liable  to  a. multiplicity  of. 
Wi^  diflempers.     The.horfe,  of  which  alone  we  make  coaiiderabli^. 
u|e,as.;«(li  afliftant  in. our  labours,  is,  now,  of  fuch  importance^  as  4- 
pptqf  our  property,  and  fo  much  in  need  of  our  attcnlion  to  pre(^rv^ 
^ihi^tb*  that  a  ne^w  province  in  medical  and  furgical  practice  ^has\ 
b^gr4(ji^ally  opened  for  the. particular  treatment  of  this  fpccies,     ^ 
jTiil.pf  .J^tctbc  treatment  of  the  djfeafcs  of  horfes  was  left  entirely 
to  t^(^  pcrfo'n$-^bo  dreffed  a^ofhod  them.     Thofe  were  jncapable,of 
otfJfr.p^^(3ipc  ,.^haii,  Ijy,  noftruii^^        cafual  difcoyery,  or  bga^rude/. 
hjickii^  ^^^^nVng  furgery,  which  had  nothing  to  dotAyijth  lynem  01 
fcjisp^^  /'Xli^p  progtefs  of  (:p99parative  anatorny  j  ari4  the  valu^  w:h^b  ' 
wai,^iiVoi^  horfi^s  ^r'nailitaryufcs^.  and.  from  thejr  relations  to  the  ^ 
Atajv^an^  ^e^]e^|f)fe$.of^he. great;, at  length  occaffoned  the  ap^liqa- 
Ji<^.^.^9^)*|ga;f  ^t  1^^^  huinpeiand  bene- 


V 


cd";  Ii{»  rrttfiuf^i  brUifcr^  and  wcmnids  date  httti  tttiMii'^ktaiii^' 
to  rules  fu^dfted  bir8(hiel;fk3n^1cfde<6df  tibiba^to^B}  ihe^diSejtalHr 
dlftettipi^  t«  the  floftnicb,  the  howSbi^  the  *ikiii»  ihe^heg^f'th^  Uo^^ 
tke  ab(orbents,  and  thq.  organs  o^feerettdn)  to  wbich'<  W^k  fyl^pS^ 
K^e  been  redttc«d  t6  lyfteteattcorder^,'  and  rathsnal  m.etliod$<»f  cU^  |^ 
'  Bc^itals  liave  btcn  efta^IiCbi^  for  the  tecefition  of'  ^ileafed  bdrfes  V 
profeflbrihips  have  been  irlftituted  to  teach  the  Whole  fcieiice  aiid:^/ac^ 
tice  of  Veterinary  plijfidogy,  furger^,  and  madtcine^ ;  and  than jT^aTu- 
abletk)ok9  have  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  pubIt&edion4it$^ftr^|^ 
ture  and  diieafes  of  the  horfe*    '  o/i 

-'iAr.  WkiTEljegins  the  work  how  before  us,  with  a  fiidtt  Silt  dear 
StAd-^ftttli^feflory  explanation  of  the  anatomical  ftradlureof  this  ttdtir^ 
:^,tp  its  internal  organs.     The  mofl:  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  w^iiclx 
be  hai^  here  occafion  to  defcribe  the  horfe  as  difSsring  from  httinan 
f>e?n^s;  ts  that  infenfibU  membrane,  which,  covering  the  infufeof^the 
iefbphagus,  extends  into  the  ftomach,  and  thus  renders  the  hor(e  much 
Wa^  liable  than  human  beings,  to  be  deftroyed  Wy  fwallowing  pdfdfA^ 
or  to  be  exdted  to  vomiting.     He  next  proceeds  to  explain  th^  origiA 
6iF  all  the  diieafes  to  which  the  horfe  is  fubje£l ;  and  refers  thetif  atltb 
ihflanimation  local  or  general.  Inflammation  itfelf  he  does  not  precilic^ 
define;    he,  however,  feems  to  mean  by  it,  *•  a  tendency  In  My  p^tt^ 
^    <>t«  in  the  whole,  of  the  animal  oeconomyj  to  a  greater  frequency  of 
JioStjon,  than  its  natural'  fundions  require,  and  than  its  prbpereiifer^ 
^h  able  to  ^dtire^  a  tendency  which,  therefore,  if  not  ch^ckedyfo^ 
'l^xMnAs  the  energies  of  the  parts  in  which  it  operates,  aiid  nece^rlty 
il(8i€Ets^  footier  or  later,  the  whole  funSions  of  the  fyftem/*    Tte 
difea{^6f  inflamiiiation  of  which  he  then  treats,  are,  fever,  iimpfe/and 
fymptofhatic,  inflanimation  of  the  lungs,  inflattimation  of  theitowdsi 
kiflafnmation^of  the  ftomach,  inflammation  o^the  kidneys,  inQamma^ 
tion  of  the  bladder,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  ftrangles  or  inflainma- 
lion  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inner  parts  of  the  nofe,  throat,  &c.  chro- 
nical cough  which  enfues  when  the  catarrhal  inflammation  extends 
-  iiitb  the  branches  of  the  windpipe,  and  produces  a  eonftant  irritation 
\iric^tirig  to  cough ;  inflammation  of  the  eye;  locked  jaw,  occafioned 
Irjr^ie  inflammation  of  external  wounds,  broken  wind,  the  confidence; 
bf  ftiflsimmation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  windpipe,  and  all 
^  fti  branches  ;  flatulent  colic  or  gripes,  attended  with  ,infiammati<miof 
th^  cpits  of  the  ftomach,  apoplexy,  or  liaggerfe^  ifi  the  teriirination  4A 
'  M^|j{ch  thtr  veflHs  of  the  brain  are  inflamed  ;  diai-rhie^^  or  purgmg, 
*  ivhldi'is^a  cafe  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  :  ^iab^tes,  m  vrtlith 
there  rs  ^n  inflammation  of  the  urinary  veflcls  j  fik^sprefllon  of  ^tme, 
arifin|  from  a  peciiliar  fort  of  inflammation*-Jn  the  neck  of  the  Wild - 
dct  J  worms-whifjh  injure,  efpedally  the  bots^  by  tfietrpov^^crt^p^o- 
dtice  ififlamtnj^  irritation  in  the  lfemii:ti^and%»ft}h^';  hl^*toiliid, 
fuHcif, :  mange,  jgteafe,   glanders,  'aft*  farty;  <  -lt<)^lr^ld,^)teKt,bo( 

^  wbuhd^'btW<b^bfok«nkBtcs^  fift^la^tft  llit^iniWi^poU^tU>  frittle*- 
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Holctoft'x  Trm>^thtVl^f^ffithilitt,Vc.  to  Paris.        ^ 

9ilij«r:che^atfe<>fth!t'liorrc.&  ,  ::   -/ - 

^.19  AtilhW^rli^  chi^fltcr  is  fi|)e4  witb  zi  elaborate xlifplajr  <^  U^ 

!iv9  ifev<^tb4cb$|H^  prefcribes  rules  /pr  ihoeiQgJboiffes.  1^.  tbf 
jey^^:  iji^4^i^(ciiptioa.i»£  ihe  4i/eafe9  to  which  l^^Joot  of  thf  bprfe 
fs.&bj^  m^tbr  bcft  <mthod&  far  their  cure,     /       .     :  ^  *  - 

-il;ko^i|i^tb'<:iif  ptfi*  treats  of  (he  general  ceccmmy)  pif  ibe  m^dicat 
aQi;%%i|9a)  agj[^a)»oa3^  pr  the  cure  of  the  ^\(oxA^%  and  burt%  ol 
horfes.  ...,;.; 

uH^imOfi^ns^^re  givfn^  in  the  Hiotb,  fbr  the  fit  management  pf  t^e 
(i^iii  tb^  ftable,  and  during  a  journey^  Such  are  the  CQ0teats>9f 
thP^fifft  vo^uttie  of  this  excellent  praflical  trcatifc.  ,  r .  '  . 

yi!Xb^  ^pnd  volume  is  a  convenient  Didionarj  of  the  Mater j^^(> 
^lloaHirYec^rinary  Medicine,  with  a  good  Pharmacopoeia  ai^nexed  tf 
itt  \l.biai  is  8  new  province,  firft  opened  by  Mr.  Whit^,  ia  the  t.rite^ 
fitujrie.Qf  Veterinary  Medicine.  Thefe  parts  of  this  work  will  be 
{Mihd  ejeceediiJgly  ufefii^l  to  praflitioners  in  the  Veterinary  ^t.  Mp^ 
3J^bite'«  dofe^^  as  tbey  are  ftated  in  the  Pbar;aiacopoeia,  feq^  to  be 
appc^tioned  mP^a  fhe  mod  rational  principles,  and  wijth  very  ,grea^ 

JtJikinejat* 

\  We  .^eed  iiot  .fay  more  in  favour  of  a.  work  thus  compo/ed,  aii4 
i>f-  the  ficft  part  of  which  a  large  edition  has  been  already  diftributed* 
:&an  tb^t  his  Royal  Higbnefs  the  D^ke  of  York  has  been  pleafed  ti^ 
j^eoios^end  it  as  a  manual  for  ufe  among  the  cavalry  of  the  BritiQi 
ir^y,  and  chat  its  influence  has  already,  in  a  confpicuous  manner, 
inprbwpd*  the  management  of  horfes,  as  well  among  gfooms  md 
..ftmerf  i  fie  am«ng  higher  praAitioners,  throughout  Uus  country* 


Vo  H<>IcroftV  Travels  through  WfJiphaHoj  l^c.     . 

:'•   '  (Concluded from  P.  6i.) 

1:N  bi^  feoond  iK>lume,  Mr.  Ijolcroft  enters  more  at  l^e  into  a  dew 
^X  .ievipiiofi  of  |be  manners  aitd  cuftoms  of  the  French,  than  iii.\tbe 


ftreaf^ing  .v^ume,  and^  thSou^  we  caonot  approve  his.  too  libei^.iife 
^Dt^aint  Foix's  Hiftorical  Effays, 


[ays,  whole  pages  of  wbi^baire^u 

'  fi9lMiI)y,.tran{cribed,,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  found  lefs  to,^lahie 

.  and  mf^^  to  commend  in  this,  than  in  the  former  part  of  bis  travels. 

.Hvf  refn^fks  on  tbe  difgufting  mixture  of  finery  and  fihb,  an4  of  the 

rllicongruiiies  wbicb  pervade  every  part  of  the  domcfftic^  economy. <^ a 

,  FlKmeh  wtf^Wy^  M^9  we ^cpow  from  experience,  Ariflly  cprf.edl. ^  "So 

:Aquige  iMb^.aSeiobUgeof  obje£ls,  finery  and  wretcb^dn^s  are  i^  fuch 

i|p4li49l,(^ta(^  gilding  and  cobwc^bs,  dark  gatewa]('s  and  4if'ty  Jftair- 

iMm,ei^ing  to  ^acipMS  apar^tnaentit  in  which  magniEcence  Jiea  in, 

t.4ifiB«dfr,aiHi4egW<^,  tbeff»  md  the  continual  repetition  qfrimilar  in- 

:^iUAirjiii$ic:4i  pbtii^  mpoi^  tb^  m9^  of  x)biei,vatioj;i  an  almoft  unvaried 

23  '      picture 
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iSi  'J  Q&IGirAl^  CitTICMIf  ^     "  ' 

;       •  ,        ;  -  •  -  -v 

mvf'iwprdB^thfreis  ia  Frai^ecaafucfa  thins  ^  i:»0i^f,  jlDd  ol^cMefisg 
dofttckjvordtiS.tbliejfoand  in  thcfnmchm  1  ;j    .\ir^^ 

.Mr«  Hokrg#tV  ladigfiattcin  at  .tEe  habitual  profligacy  afvil^e£Dench| 
^lld^thek  JiccntuHiflrfifbr^  to  glors  overyiby  dnappropriate  epttietsv^ 
thftbreackofbhaftky  in  the  female  fex,  is  well  dmiBd,  andweiLcxU 
prtBkdx  Though  whyjhe  fEould  have  feleSed  a  bug  lift  of  rsi^al 
mtitxrs^m^kLStrmonoiXis'polxtiont  in  pre/ecehce  to  all  otlier%  we 
cannot  conceive ;  ttill  wc  agf ce  with  him  that  it  is  the  dutf  of  petSom 
Who  citbfir  ftiU  of  are  deftined  to  fill»  the  throne,  to  fet  an  exxnofpki  o£ 
virtue  and^deconim  to  tbttr  inferiors*  And  if,  .(etting  at  dciance  tte 
moft  Cicred  of  tics*  they  are  profligate  enough. habitually  and  poblrcly 
to  violate  their  duty  to  God,  by  a  conftant  breach  of  hn  comixiandw 
mtiiUt  they  cannot  well  be  furprized  if  their  fubje£t$  are  led  to  hegJed: 
their  duty  to  fbem^  by  a^Jaring  breach  of  alleeiance.  Indeed,'  their 
condjUiS  bas  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  fiicb  an  effeA ;  for  when: 
xheo,  in  elevated  ftation^,  ceafe  to  be  refpe^obU^  they  will  not  long 
continue  to  be  retpeHed.  In  detailing  the  profligacy,  however^  ofv 
former  foyereign!»,  juftice  required  that  Mn  H.  (bould  make  an  hp^ 
nburaJble  exception  in  favour  of  the  laft  of  the  Bpurbons,  whofilfed 
the  throne  of  France ;  a  prince  who  fcrupuloufly  difciiarged  all  the 
duties.of  a  good  Chriftian.  .      ^  :  * 

'  Where  the  manners  of  a  people  are  Indelicate  and  vicfoua,  itisiAo^^ 
^rprifing.  that  their  language  jQiould  be  fo.  Of  the  ituielicafry  of  the' 
French  in  converfation,  and  in  the  names  of  their  ftreets,  (S(c.  M^t  f{« 

cixhibits  many  notable  examples.     Yet  he  truly  obferves ; 

•  '  '  '.'''.    "^ 

.  *^Few  things  .are more  truly  ridiculous  than  theaffedlation  of  delk^y^t 
When  I  hear  a  man  talk  of  his, small  chdes,  I  imagine  I  am  in  company  Yfiiby 
a  fool,  or  (with)  thefon  of  a  waflierwoman.  Real  delicacy  refults  ftpm  ^i 
thorough  .acquaintance  with  the  ufages  of  the  world,  which  bids  us  caror" 
fully  avoid  offending  thofe  ufages;  and.  from  chaileued  but  uuobtrudi)ig 
moral  principles."  v 

Of  thegrofs  indecency  of  the  drefs  of  French  women,  bur  coun* 
trymeh  could  "have  little  conception,  if  it'wcre/n'dt  for  the  fervile 
it^Itation  of  it  which  has  for  fome  time  prevailed  among  our  owh  fc-  . 
males.    Weib^ill  leave. a  French  writer  todefcribe  this;   and  in.hiil 
ovmlanguager 

-  ■  '  ,- 

*' Nos  Phrynees  et  nos  Lais  avoient  appris  que  les  anciens  fculpteurs 
n''^oi<)n'^  jyarv.eitus  a.  rendre  tranrparen4.e,  avec  la  draperie,  les  forpi^^vde 
le^ra  (iatu6S.<}e  femoiesj,  qu'en^drapaut  leur  modeleavec  un  linj^e  moui)ie(»  . 
L^* 'praijafte  des  rhumes  les  empechoit  de  s*habiller  avec  un  jupon  tremp^^ 
ElTes  y  fupleerent  en  ne  portant  nichemhes,  nijuJion,ni  j^pt,  nijiochet,   &ues  \ 
ayoient,  grand  foin,  en  marchant,  de  pincer  leurs  robes  des  deux  cotes  des  ' 
hafitfhes.  Alorsfe  mbuloitpbur  tous  lesyeux  ce  qu'elles  vouloient  nfidiitferi 
la^Republique  expirante  ;  n'ofant  pas  fe  decouvrir  plus  que  legenou,''efiei; 
ierd^iloiBnktgedient  en  nudifiant  ieurs  bras.    Ainfi  etoient^mis  bn  i^tala'   '  ^ 
Teithati^ltefl)  d^  Moiines  qui  reAoJent  cachets  mrigre  elles.'^     :^i.      ^ 

This 


tnfain:i*&e«d^Qt  >ex0gg^  .  IiMleod^  we  are^ibriy  to  £iy^  thftT 
nmilar  piaures  m^.b^  diily  fteH  id  the  ftrpecs  imd  pniblic  dkices  of 
lifaaddfL  ^^  '^€%ur AUtbiMr's  afncious  defire  to  dhc^iift  fBe  iivrhg^  maiinecs'of 
tteEiiepchviii'iihe^  moft  ccntdftanaili^ikixi];  mtuiner^^bilf  leii^iuiiiita 
the dciindau^i^rof  iceh^  of  no  very  delicate  nature.  Hu  eitcufe  for 
thi^4  id^hus  efcpcefljpd.  «<  It  is  not  by  aiJ^Hrons  bat  by.fa^s  that'^a&rv^ 
z»«cs^n^bs  lihidetftood  ;.  and^  if  fa£ls  iquO:  be  cqnpealed  becaufe  tbi^^ 
aie^^i^j&nfive  ta  tte  imaginajUan^  though  th^  kfiowledge  of  th^m  ma:^ 
cotbrilnigie  tO'iConrp#  error^  and  lead  to  ufeful  and:  euentlal  CAquiries^ 
^<l ign jpnaiif»  is4». yrgjicy.tbftt  has  radiicr.  thip feotbianM thaai^e  >rtu/ 
ajity'of  virtue*  Our  readers  mud  be  left  to  appreciate  tbeivdiditjc? 
0£<li2ii4'«kGufe«-  '^•  -'-^  '  i'-  .  *i-.'»  •    *  *'■":    "-  'i'  ■■      :  ">*i;  .  *•    *: 

r-^^yi^  ihould  im]/rejdidQ4^with  Mr»  Hokroft,  to  fii>d'^*^thac^daca- 
tidctfin  France  is  trnprovilhg  ;'*  but  wefear  thiithe  is  egrcgiqufly  iwt6' 
taken  mills  afiertion,  becaufe  it  is  in  direA  oppofition  to^the  ftate^ 
meat  of  a  French'  author,  ( Who  mtift  be  fuppofed  t(^  hxrs  had  the<6eil' 
me^s  of.  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  i^)  qif6ted  in  thie 
appendix  to  0ttr^  lafi  volume;    Mr.  H's  remarks,  fadweter^m  the  i^\f^' 
}69^  and  'C^cially(on  ^themegled  of  mothers  to  ntarfe:'theIj:J  mm 
dtiidr^} aregenerally  juft.  The  fo}lowingobfervationS)  it  will  befotitti 
di$cult,  .we  conceive,  to  reconcile  with  his  previous  'afTcrtion*    sin 
emzmcratiog  feveral.imporiant  fads  deducible  from  his  general  ftate*- 
fBeat^  refpedliiig  thi?  prefent  fyftem  of  education^  in  France  hp  fays'v 
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Among  them  are  the  great  paucity  even  of  pripaary  fchaols;  the  fi^l 
much  greater  want  of  fecbudary  f9hools,  where  nothing  more  is  taught 
thdn,  if  fo  hxiiph  as,  that  education  which  is  beflowed  in  almo'il  every 
pari^in  England ;"  the  difordered  ibte  of  the  higher  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  $Aid,  more  than  all  the  red,  either  the>  jealoas  fears  or  the  bufy  defpo- 
tllatof  Governmehly,  aH  centering  in  th^Jchief. 

/^  If  the  natirtn'hc  fo  ignorant  as  that  every  petty  day^fchool  muft  be  jn- 
ipefted,  that  every  fecondary  or  grammar-lchool  niuil  be  wat(;hed  by  the 
prefej^i,  Jthat  men  nmll  be  fent  annually  to  Iravel  through  the  departments 
I^^Derint^d  prefects,  mfpedlors,  and  fchooIs,and  that  the  fuperintend^rs^ 
includffig  all  under  and  all  above  them,  mu it  be  fuperintended  hy  the  Firit 
Coiifnttinnfclf,  who  is  the  omnipotent  reformer,*  in  what  a  ftate  muft  hh% 
a£luaWghWance=  be  ?  Should  it  be  anfwered,  it  is  but  the  j^aloufy,  the  pVe^ 
fnmption^  and  the  defpotifm  of  Government,  will  that  be  a  more  ftvou^-^ 
able  pi6lut;e  of  the  a6)aal  ftate  of  knowledge  ?** 

•ThefefaSs,  and  thefe  reflexions,  certainly  not  very  favourable  to 
the-lfitrppbfidon  of  an  improved  ftate  of  education  in  France,  afe  fol- 
lowed by  a. variety  of  jifdicious  and  forcible  obfervations  on  the  famie!. 

Notwithftandihg;  thq  extreme  vigilance  of  the  police,  aSs 'of  brutal 

viqjfji'ceareinoren'^qaent  m  regenerated  France,  than  in  an^    of  tnc 

ynr^rtpedcoantrmof  Europe  j  and  the  French  are  deprivjed  of  fbeir 

favourite  fneers  at  the  effects  of  our  fea-coal  fmpke.aBd  oiir^9ggy  at^ 

>r  moiphere. 


follwing  feiettHPnt. :  *      - •  -  -  ..  =  -  im    »-      •   •    *vT/t  ^ 

;«'  A  geiulmanon  whole  oonour  I.  can  oepend,  ana  who  y*r^  oiyrc  .ftig|;  , 
in  office  uHd^r  tins' in Inilfer  of  poUce,  told  me  tfaat,  wHl)in  the  bit  ten  . 


peti 

time;;  that  efte6!s  to  tbeTalaeof  about  a  fnilUoft  of  livre*/ little  fttoftW 
fbrijTrtwp  thoiifand  pouitdi  fcefKng*  had  «been  ftbk^fti  and'h^Hy  Hve  6aki5 
lofs  fuftaineil  by  fire :  thaf  is,  in  the  departments,     tnclttdiog  «R  l^rtlh^  ' 
he  efiimated  the  ti umber  6f  fufcides  at  from  two  to  fjifee  |fer  dpijfi  <^  6if4 
krtwoidajRi:  '  '     .  -  •  \,   \    -    . 

*'  I  muil  not  here  omit  to  mention  that  it  was  with  difficulty,^  Aaji.  li,  ^3. 
was  with  the  IrGtoble  of  ^ing  teVfeJf  (fr^  fendiug  a  voueher  with  fhe  fef- 
vant«  that  I  obtained  aqiiafirtis^i-  which  I  was  in  want^  fro^n  the  ap.(HA!^  . 
cary^s  iliop.  Suicide,  and  I  fear  murder,  by  poifon/ have  been  fo/requent 
that  tiw  Rri^ed  injuu^ions  are  IfTued  not  to  fell  any  drugs  that  can  giy^ 
fudden death."   '  '     '  -  i     r'V 

After  ibare.  farther  proofs  of  the  frequency  of  fuicide  and  t^unler^ 
Ulfi  H.  tkus^CoilcliKies  the  chapter  with  the  folbwing  fchflble  vircSiec* 
fioos*  -,  %  .^,. 

■"After  proofs.  like  thefe,  what  fhall  be  faid  concerning  that  gaiety  of!; 
heart,  which  thenalisnes  and  the  writers  of  France  fo  often  affirm  tbcypb^* 
fi^^  and  to  (b  high  ti* degree  ?  If  it  be  a  feeiing  of  fliort  duratipn,  fu^Cdfn^ 
taking  birth  and  as  fuddenly  killed,  produced  by  trifling  cauCes,  and  liable. tQ  . 
end  in  fuch  fatal  defpondency,  it  is  a  habit  of  mtnd  which,  in  (lead  of  merits 
ing  their  praife,  ought  to  excite  their  moftferTous  attention  tdndttoe  il  tO 
reafon.    True  chearfulnefs  is  more  robuft  :  that  mind  only  can  cnjcy  feaii- 
rity  which,  added  to  virtuous  intentiort,  has  the  fobe'r  :ind  tranquilHaii^' 
habits  of  order;  arid  which,  wiUiiig  at  all  times  to  partake  of  pi^fore^ia* 
the  patience  firft  to  squire  what  k  (he*  cofl,  and  what  th^  coniequcnce..    !  : 

We  prefume  Mr.  H.  does  mot  mean  taocclude  a  joft  ietifetyf  t\it 
^ithporuace  of  reiigton,  and  a  full  convidion  of  its  truths,  fronf  his 
Ifft  #f  effentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  mental  ferenity.     Ta  t\kpfff$i 
temper  of  the  French  he  pajTS  a  juft  tribute  of  prarfe. 

^  V  During  their  late  odious  perfecutions,  for  perfecntion  ]«  alway^odious^ 
aB4, 4>e  encnay.of  every  noble  cauie,  the  emigrants  of  France  have  many  >« 
them, been  highly  and  juftly  praifed,  for  thechearful  refignatioti  with  whick 
th^y  haveendured  a  reverfe  of  fortunefo  great,  and,  to  people  imbued  wftli  tfei^ 
iqoral  poifon  of  luxury,  feferribie.  Many  » noble;  aide otiomed  from  infaiicjf  ~ 
tc^.hav^  oieiMals.  at  his  beck,  to  be  nurtured  in  the  caprscesof  Mulgtidc^^ 
ajfi4  to  ^un?  himff^lf  a  (lar  in  the  Brroament  of  courts,  has  been  fecn  t(>  retire 
eifen'U)  a  garret,  there  to  maintain  himfelf  by  fome  effort  of  tngetiuity,  or 
f(pme  ar^  which  he  had  been  taught  as  an  accofOplKhment;,  and,  having  that 
apqaired  a  morfel,  generoudy  to  divide  it  with  a  dill  more  wretched  brothcfr 
iQ  affliction.  Oh  1  it  is  a  nobie  pi^lure !  a  leifen  to  futurity,  and  at  ottct  am 
hoooarand'a  reproach  to  France. 

Jt  ifi^^^pti^^  iKoblc  picture !  aod  when  die  conduA  of  (heft  ti^fer 
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eibtcft,  the  rooft  democrauc  muU  acknowledge  that<ti6l$fiit;y  igiaa^e^ 
thing  more  than  a,  napie,  $he,n^rfe  of  gcocroHS  fee)mg,,and'o£  shoroic. 
vi{iucj-,*hfle  they  muft  admu  truth  of  the  homely  adagff,  *ft|r.a 
beg^^ai-ijii^orfeb^ck  and  he'll  xide.to  the  devil/  The  folio wi^aHtcsHi 
d9;te  js^iijj,|,who|/y  fQrcjgarrqp  thcfe  reileaions.  While  our  author 
vfzsf€ifi^gpne,^o{  the  infcription^  on  a  Church  or  Palace,  Libirty  Md' 
^S^F^^O^^j iih^  ^*^^^  ^  by-ftandcr,  whofe  language  Hiuft* 

mig^'^Pi  bytwuflatioHi  part  of  it  indeed  fets  the  powers  of  tranha?> 
t^tAiefiansfii:-  ,   : 

?^'W<tofi'eut,j^af^rie  finguliere  et  fautive  mani^re  de  lire  nos  inicrtpti^ns . 
pybltques.;,  Quand  j^  pafle  le  vafte  palais,  ou  demetire  notre  grand  homme 
def  p^tttc'^^ille^ et  oti  I'bn  trauve  le  mot  Eg  alite  cent  en  beaux  caractcres, 
j'aJ(Wite*Jtiujpurs/fl/.«^r/j,  je  veux  dire  ^ar  me/it ise,  uYie  fyllabe:    Jelis' 
raachinaWmeiit  I.negalite.      Au  contraire,  au  Iteu  die  lire  JJiUhiotL^- 

TAtlTE    b9    J^^AmE,    Ct    L'iNDlVIiflBIttTE    DE     LK    JLHf%f»t.lUtWtfCnr 

tiahehant  le  nibt;  il  m'eft  impoliible  de  lire  autrement  que  L'lHtioaAiiitsr 
deL'ame^  et  L'invxsibilite  de  la  Republiquc.** 

•  We^i^ree  with  Mr.  H.  that  «  the  true  fpiritof  the  phrafesyirr  w-,| 
prtP^iSi  en  iranchani.  le  mot  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englifli,'*  but  ixi' 
tranflating  that  part  of  the  fcntence  which  includes  the  former  of  thejfe* 
pler^esy^d  has  neither  given  the  fpirit  nor  the  finfi  of  the  original  :^ 
hcd^s  td^atly  omitted  the  word  par  mepris  ^  and  has  rendered  Je  veim* 
(Sr^fja^  mtprife,  ^  as  if  correfling  a  miftake  j"  whereas  the  tneaning  is^ 
tins  '*<1  al^^ys  lAi^from  cmumpt^  \  mean  *y /?rj/?tfib,  a  fyllable,*'  &c.v 

win  iftftt'remarkf  on  the  fiift  volume  of  thefc  travels,  we  had  occa-' 
fion^^fiotice.the  author'a  opinion  of  the  improved  fiate  of  the  court-. 
ti^,&'c,ibut  whatever  favburable  impreffions  he  might  haycreceiyedi 
Q&liisrfirft  entrante  intq  France,  they  appear  to  have  undergoiie  a. 
matetfalaltcratibii 'dulling  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis.  Hismfdi-: 
ta^^x^^oi)  Iu8  return  from  %  vifit  to  Momsiartre,  a  hill  in  the  ^^ictnity 
t^N.P^nJo  which  Mount  Calvary,  the  fn-mer  rcfort  of  PaHfian  Pll-^ 
aiWf  ©(I'^W^  was  four  miles  diftant  from  the  capital,)  was  rentovt^* 
by  eccmfiaftical autliortty,  prefentthe  following  refult.  .'   ■ 

^"Jo^bl-df^fc^^^  ^^®  i^^l^  ^^w  full  of  meditation  was  the  mind  !    The 
W^.f^f^^y  ^i<^<^  ^Q  ^  hole  that  proclaimed  itfelf  the  rendezvous  of  the 
nj^on;  4|i^  .bald  arts  o/  the  priefls,  whofe  forlorn  condition  asmert  e3£c4tedf 
jufy  ;.  th^^jnfiatfitine  vacuity  of  antcllea ;  the  fimple  credulity  of  the  poorr 
'  iresr^vho  ftill  remain  their  faithful  adherents;  the  state  rf  ignorance 


\^tmH^^^  w^t  of  cfeanlinefs;    the  diforder-  the  fo^erty;    th/ 

^i(flte^.^Z^i^,4rjl«ld.'.A^  p\^\XTe  of  kiggrng  slo-o)  civUizatioft,  whfch^ 

^p^^^b^tihfi  c^pmimk  ^r^nveniencea  of  life  were  fo  little  efteemed  or  ein-^ 
4fef#«W.»-^^f#<^pW^^y^^y  ^'^J*^  an  imprefflon  fudias  not  the  patac^  antft 
^Vfmfwinsm^  ih^oftentaHon  of  ;the  xcmftitated  authoritieff,  4h%  <feAifiift» 
W  ^Pjf^IVf^'mJ>fiSm^S^f,  tim^  vi^aories  gain^  the  conqueft^  made/  norttlfr 
the  empty  bdails  of  man,  could  efface  !         ...    \  ^    i ,  r ,.;.»;     t  r. .'  :  -  o^\c  d 

i«l^t<llte /bmbitttetfahe  twAtMnf^n^^ltM^mee^Jikd 
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ikrm  imtdni  ^4m4  tfmniy^ifht  reUglHis  htififj  all  ul  irHich,  zt  ai^' 
T€9dnr$  know,  have  been  aboHQied,  and  their  property  ftoleii  bjr  the; 
rsvahitianaryi'.thievei^  W'ho  al^aya  ad  in  the  name  of  the  nation  i 
^fandhav^"  adds  Mr.  H.  is  tliis  multitude  difperfed  and  reduced  at 
prefeat!'* 

.  **  GovQrum^nt  h^s  organized  religion.     At  the  he^d  of  ^hf  Church  00 
Pope  is  placed^  no  cardinal  governs  under  him  :  the  chief  conful  of  France 
will  tiot,«dmit  of  competitor  in  Church  or  (late ;  he  can  brook  no  controal ; 
he-can  HDa^oe  no  linderilanding  fufHciently  vad  to  give  hiin  inftrudlon*.' 
Citizen  Portalis,  lately  an  emigrant,  a6ts  under  the  fupreme  Buonaparti :  by 
him  ks-  afair£s  4^s  cidfes  are  fa  peri  ntendedji  and  whatauvnner  of  VA9fi  4S 
Q'i)iZQn'romiU5?  His  political  career  is  too  public   to  need  ariy  report  ofy 
mm^  concerning  its  progrcls:  but  his  private  opinions  ar«^  perh^ps^  (bin^  , 
thing  lefs  notprious. 

"  After  he  fled  from  France,  he  vifited  various  cities  of  Germany ;   • 
where  the  general  tone  of  his  converfation  declared  him  to  be  what  is  called 
entirely  fret. from  religious  prejudices ;  for  him  no  opinion^  merely  as  ah' 
opinion,  Was  too  licentious.     But  this  was  not  beeauf'e  he  wiflied  to  probis 
error,  and  to  profit  by  ac^ired  knowledge  :  he  held  it  a  folly  to  talk  t>f 
corrupt  ages,  or  corrupt  nations.  Though  every  fa61  of  hillorical  and  indivi- 
dual experience  prOve*  the  pernicious  fallhood  of  the  opinion,  he  maintained 
that  men  are  and  ever  were  the  fanje,  and  that,  being  aded  upon  folely  by  *~ 
felf-lfttcreft,  the  a€t  of  governirtg  them  is  the  a(5t  of  profiting  by  their  fel*  * 
iiinefs.     Popery  h'e  aflSrmed  to  be  the  only  kate-religion  :    becaufe,  at  'he 
emphatically  added,  it  is  a  fieve  that  will  fuffer  any  politics  to  pafs.  C^^^^sw 
f»ry^2i. is. become  the  fecref  and  ane^f  the  moil  intimate  cotttifellor^  of  fbn  < 
Chief  Conful.     That  thefe,  and  the  wliole  train  of.  their  relativp  ppinioi|$^ 
were  the  daily  topics  of  his  converfation  I  have  the  word  of  a  man  of  fniM 
inannets,  ftrid  probity,  and  no  lefs'  famous  for  the  powers  of  his  mind  tK4n 
the  purity  of  his  morals:  ' 

.  "  Under  politicians  fo  profound,  the  Church  has  been  wref!ed  ftnUi  fjfi 
precarious  pat ronafije  of  thepiods*  and  ohce  m<ire  joined  tp  the  rtite.'- 
What  thefum  of  the  benefits  may  be,  whfch  the  flate  is 'to  reOeive  frotA- 
religion,  and  religion  from  the  i^ate,  time  mufl  determiney  prefeniappebf''" 
;wices  ausur  bat  faintly.  That  lordly  hoH,  whofe  voices  combined  inij^i%# 
even  Majefty  Wllh  awe,  and  {o  frequently  drove  ignorance  frpntie,  i«:  iio«k 
replaced  by  twelve  parochial  Churches,  one  for  eaqh  n^nicipality,.  81^4 
t1wenty*feven  chapels  of  eafe,  for  the  Catholic  worftiip.  The  Protellante 
i^^e. allowed  three  Chapels;  the  total  for  Catholic  and  Protellant }%  Ibrt/^ 
two  ;'-and  befide  thefe  there  is  at  prefent  no  other  place  of  religious  worlhitt 
in  Paris.'*  ^ 

By  this  acCQunC  of  citizen  PortaUa  \t  appears  that  he  baf^no  reij^ 
g^dafiall;  and  therefore  be  is  a  very  fit  advifor  for  bis  hrkperi*!. 
mafter,  whofe  whole  life  has  difplayed  an  utter  cqnitnapt  of  religioQ^. 
94it  w%ftar  It  will  be  found  that  thit  oici:»en,  in  hiHroftiiiii^h  «# 
mnnkitA^  has  &ewn  a  greater  knoiriedge  of  tfee  wotld,  anda  Mift 
4l(>fP<K9f  opinion  of  its  ^I»kuibi1ajii«^  than  ouf  phHofopbi^ifig  tnnMev^^ 
not '  ithi(«tdii}g  bis  iAlii&»a  to  biilorical  and  individual  exporfonee. 
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^»Xi(^fied  f ncidanitaily ;  a  proper  inveftigationof  It' #6tild  requires 
ifelluife?  t^no  rrieaii  fiase.-  » 

At  the  cIoW  of  th^  chapter,  whence  the  pfeccding  paflage  h  tHk*'^ 
^tktd^  are  fbme  general  refle£Hoas^  on  priefts  which  muft  hot  far 
fufiered  to  pafs  without  notice. 

'•**  Many  a  prieft/'  fays  Mr.  H.  "knowt  not  how  to  becofne  a  prieil  ^ 
iif(|H93^  Aot  that  there  can  be  error  in  thiugs  which  the/tfm>/<i/a(fertions  of^ 
BHinkind  toivfi  taught  htm  to  confider  as  facred ;  and,  with  great  innocence 
of  intentioii,  would  hold 'that  man  as  a  mon(ier,  who  (liould  teil  him  that 
fMl^  fundlioiis,  which  he  daily  performs,  as  no  lefs  than  .the  eiftanations  bf 
divine  wifdom,  are  the  extreme  of  abfurdity,  the  inventions  of  leiii(hneis  in 
a'f^aiie  of  infanity,  and  totally  deflructive  of  thoie  ilmple  and  pure  moral 
principles  which  the  gofpei  contains;  and  which  the  worfl  man  on  earth 
reveres,  hov^  much  foever  he  may  infringe  them.'*  *    . 

If  Mr.  tl.  intended  to  confine  his  remarks  to  thofe  fuperftitious 
pra£bice$  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  which  are  juftly  claiTed  among  thp 
Cjptferuptions  of  Chrifiianity,  we  (bould  have  little  to  object  to  them  on 
xV^  i^GOre  of  juftice. ,   Rut  they  are  worded  fo  generally,  as  apparently 
to  cpoiprehehd^//  the  functions  of  the  priefthood,  confequently  ex-. 
t!p)4if)g  to  the  very,  fundamentals  of  Chriftianity.     We  ihould  fcarce* 
1]^  h^t  adoutted  the  poflibility  of  fuch  ai>  intention  in  the  author, 
ktA^e  ji0t  before  had  occafion  to  reprove  him  for  his  impious  aiTer^: 
tibh^  refpe^ing  vias  inhennt  in  the  injiitution  of  the  frit/lhoQd^  of 
whtf^  4ie  is  noty  we  ihould  hope,  to  be  told  our  blefTtxJ  Saviour  l^im^ 
filff'i^a^  the  founder.     Does  he  really  mean  to  fay,  as  it  is  natural  td- 
ijftf^  ffpm  his  language,  that  the  gofpei  contains  nothing  morei\izn 
^bb  and  purt'  moral  principles '^  or  that  thofe   ar^  the  only  objedls* 
vi^brthy  the  attention  of  a  Chnllian  ?  We  readily  admit  that  fcriptufie 
o^al^,  like  fcripture  politics,  are  the  bed,  as,  indeed,  every  thing  muft 
be  YfhicU  proceed?. from  divine  knowledge  and  from  divine  wiTjoin  j 
hy^  \i  jblr..H.  can  dcicry  nothing  elfe,  of  great,  or  vital^  importance^' 
U.W^-'ixuy  be  allowed  te  ufe  fudi  an  expredion  oQ  fuch  an  occafipn^ 
Ujdl6gpfpel  of  Chrift^  he  muft  bean  to  be  told  that  he  has  profited 
but  tiUle. from  the  perufal  ot  the  fcriptures,  and  is  very  ill  qualified  td 
]|iKe  advice  to  others.     We  hope  the  ioofDefs  of  his  langu^e  has 
odb»iVed  lis  as  to  bis  meaning,  tince,  if  our  inference  were  juft,  h^ 
fr^o^d  have  no  pretenfion's  even   to  the  character  of  a  Chiiftiam     A 
vSett^ay  adopt  M  the Jimpie  and  pure  mo?'aI  principies  of  the  gofpei ^• 
without  admitting  the  divinity  ot  Chrift,  or  the  doctrines  of  redempw 
ii<j9|^.si|on;«ment,  and  juftificationj  but,  without  lilt: h  admiffion^lc  ii 
«itdl^ior  t£6  to  oofet ve,  hcas  tto  Chriftiartl     A  writer  cannot  be  iqqt 
Mlifdvit^tidr  too  «arpiicity  in  hi«  refledic^ns  on  religious  fubje£ts^  ai  a 
mc^c^ffKion  of  his -m^ifiBg  Inay  be  higlily  prejudicial  not  only  loc 
h^ttMif^m  to  h  is  finders.    To  (ty-  the  truch^  Mr .  H.  feen^S)  as-far.  J4 
fjMliMRdllAfi  biricAtiinents  ifri^m'"  tt9e>|fitid^m»l  reflexions .|cat]te«^,^ 
feipji||hf-<INtfe  irolutnes^  t0Kha»e :  vegy  Vtgue  ^aiod  tfogfe  pv^taifntmi  thct; 
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the  better.  It  lypuU  give  us  great  f%tisfaftio»,ho^ever».to  koowiha^i 
wehavie  foimed'a  falfe  efllmate  of  his  religious  knowledge^  and  of 
his  religious  principles.  As  to  the  monftrous  aflbrtion/tbat  the  w^r/t 
man  on  earth  reveres  the  moral  principles  of  the  gofpel,  it  isfo^criucb  isit 
vananco  with  common  fenfe^  and  with  **  hiftorical  ^nd  individttal 
experience^-  that  we  were  aftoni (bed  tafee  it.  '.     ^  .. 

'  'The  chapters  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  the  charader^  quriities^ 
and  adlionSy  of  Buonaparte  are  highly  interelttng.  The^author  fpeakd 
6f  his  prefent  tyranny  with  juft  indignation,  though  he  difplay  an  un* 
accouYTtable  incredulity  refpedling  fome  of  his  paft  vices  and  enorrhi* 
iies,  which  are  eftablimed  beyond  all  poflible  doubt.  Indeed,  in  no- 
thing, but  crime  and  oppreflion,  has  this  upftart  Coriican  been  con^ 

Jifteni.     Truly  does  Mr.  H.  fpeak  of  him  as 

*'  The  ,tnan  who,  by  the  difordered  and  wild  accidetits  of  the  times,  ap- 
pears to  have  fwallowed  up  all  other  ipeh,  and  to  fland  aloof;  they  crawl- 
ing in  ^xidence  Only  at  his  mercy,  and  having  no  will,  none  of  the  attriboteid 
6f  men,  nor  of  their  corporeal  or  mental  faculties,  deprived  and  robbed lyy* 
him  of  that  which  didiirguidies  theqi  from  the  reptiles  that  rains  and  thai 
dunghills  breecf.  When  prefamptuous  power  is  thus  abfurd,  thus  frantic^ 
indignation  is  virtue.'*  .  . 

Mr.  H.  does  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  the  French  govcriimentf 
would  fall  in  pieces,  if  England  were  at  peace  with  France;  and 
makes  this  fupppfition  of  his  own  a  ground  of  cenfure  of  the^Britilb 
cabinet..'  But  mufl  he  not  admit,  that,  if  his  reprefentation  be  juft,.  it 
is  the  inteireft  of  France  to  provoke  a  war,  and,  being  actuated  inva- 
iriably  by  her  own  (enfe  of  intereft,  without  any  regard  to  principle^ 
(he  tvill,  as  (lie  has  done,  force  us  into  a  war  in  fpite  of  ourfdves^?. 
Nobody  could  poflibly  fufpedit  Mr.  Addington  of  temerifj^  or  of  har- 
bouring a  wi(h  to  break  that  peace,  on  which  he  built  his  political 
reputation,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  rejtice,  even  when  \t% 
ruinous  confequences  were  manifeft  to  the  whole  world.  But  this  is 
an  oltl  argiiment  (revived  by  Mr.  H.)  which  has  been  advanced^  and 
'9pnfuted  again  and  again.  .^ 

The  anecdotes  of  Buonaparte  arc,  many  of  them,  curious  ;  fome j^^ 
them  new  J  and  all  of  them  inftrudlive.  From  thefe,  therefore^  wc 
fliali  berather  copious  in  our  extra£b. 

"  That  he  had  the  fufpicions  of  a  man  who  was  confidered  as  a  ufurperj5 
or  wbp  eonfidered  himfelf.as  Aich,  was  evident.  If  he  went  to  the  pls^, . 
hoafe,  it  was  not  known  what  ftreets  he  would  pafs  through ;  differeut  turn-^ 
ings  vycre  taken  at  different  tinies ;'  the  horfemen  that  preceded  hin^  Tiur- 
ried  all  obrtruclipn  frpm  his  palfage;  the  door  that  he  entered  at  was'TuN'; 
rounded  by  guards;  the  aveh»ie55  from  the  Palais  Royal  that  led  to  if  were' 
fcutj^and  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  approach.  *         • 

''  i  was  not  in  iParis  till  after  the  attempt  had  been  made  Upori  him  by' 
ihe  infernal  machine;  arid  he  appears  never  fince  to  have  had  any  conn-i 
rfeiice  but  5n  his  guards'.  Stories  were  in  circulation  concefning  his  fear  of 
poifoA,  his  change  of  beds^  and  other  unquiet  precautions :'  J}ut  I  know  no* 
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ffiiW  bf'their  tl^i^ :,  I  only  fbunci  His  fecluiion  was  tiowfd^reat  thai  f  coutl 
^%rK6pe  id  obtain  a  (Tgbt  of  his  perfon,  except  at  the  parade.  His  niottons 
were  cKfallory;  no  notice  was  given  when  he  wenjt  to  the  theatres^  and 
#hen  there' he  fo  placed  him i'elf  that  he  was  little  feen* 
:  t^  The  firfl  anecdote  I  heard,  which  regarded  him,  was  one  alfcadjrce- 
lated  of  a  woman  who  was  feized  for  calling  him  the  chief  of  a  batiiAof 
robbers.  I  was  grieved,  but  not  furprifed.  I  Aiall  recite , others  in '(he 
Older  thej  occurred.   *  '  .  ? 

**  Finickit  at  this  periocl,  was  the  prole^lor  pf  the  republicans;  .an4#  whrle 
defending  Iheir  caufc)  the  Chief  Conful'one  day.  aniwered  him  with  fome 
afperily.— 

"  The  republicans  do  not  love  me/ 

'*  True/  replied  FoucU:  '  they  fay  you  are  the  high  prieft  of  fuperftition : 
however  they  remain  quiet.  But  how  do  the  emigrants,  the  royalifts,  and 
the  priefis,  whom  yoa  protedl,  a6l  ?" 

"  JPaucki,  then  taking  various  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  whicK  contained 
proofs  of  the  eril  intentions  of  the  parties  he  had  named,  added—-'  Look 
here,  and  here,  and  here:  thefe  papers  will  afford  you  fufiicient  informa* 

^  Immediately,  at  lead  foon  after  this  converfation,  Fwche  addrefled  9, 
paper  to  the  prefect  of  Bruffels,  and  I  believe  to  other  prefedts^  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  journals,  and  nii^ht  be  called  a  philippic  againfl  theprieds: 
It  alccuied,  them  of  turbulence,  intolerance,  and  pradices  unworthy  of  the 
inofaTity  of  the  gofpel ;  and  required  that  fuch  condbd  (hould  be  reproved, 
and  lA  fiitore  prev.ented.  This  paper  was  no  lefs  offcniive  to  one  party 
tfaao'dattexing  to  the  hopes  of  the  other  ^  the  Concordat  was  then  fird  in  con« 
(emplation,  and  the  republicans  would  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  believe  that 
the  country  was  again  to  be  taxed,  for  (he  fupport  of  a  date  religion;  Bo* 
naparte  was  of  a  diflferent  opinion;  aiid  I  had  it  from  indubitable  authority 
that'/lNsec^/  waf  feprifnanded,  with  marks  of  confiderable  diffatisfadiion,  and 
filence  was  impaled  upon  him :  the  viceroy  mud  hot  govern  the  king. 

"  About  this  time^  I  heard  that  the  Chief  Coniul  would  not  fuSer  the 
lead  ^miliarity ;  and  that  his  temper  daily  became  more  irritable. 

'*  I  occafionally  met  feveral  .Italians,  mod  of  them  people  of  rank,  and 
Ibnfe  ivho  had  been  high  in  office;  they  all  (t)oke  of  Bonaparte  with  bitter** 
nefsr  and  related  tales  which,  if  true,  would  prove  him  to  have  Been  a 
treaclierous  tyrant  at  the-time  he  began  to  command  in  Italy. 
^^  When  Bonaparte  fird  came  to  Milan,  profeifing  himfelf  the  deliverer  of 
a  once  great  people,  but  now  and  long  fince  mirerably  enchained  by  pried- 
crad  and  petty  delpoiifm,  thofe,  who  earneitly  del^r.-d  the  emancipation  and 
the  happinei^  of  their  country,  received  him  with  open  arms.  One  of 
them^  a  Milanefe  nobleman  of  great  influence,  devoted  his  whole  means  and 
power  to  the  caufe  which  he  fuppofed  the  French  fincerely  intended  to 
promote;  and  for  that  purpofein^givilig  aid  to  Bonapafte,  by  wliom  he  was 
thein  treated  with  the  mod:  6attering  attention.  . '  > 

' ''  This  nobleman  had  nope  bat  virtuous  motives  for  his  conduct;  and  he 
W4S  too' foon  convinced  that  it  was  n<^t  fbrthe  caufe  of  freedom,  which  Bo- 
naparte and  the  armies  of  France  fought:  the  avarice  of  individuals,  the  , 
ploiider  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  word  of  motives,  which  feldfhnefs,  ego- 
tilm,  and  national  vanity  could  infpire,  were  daily -more  and  more  apparent. 
.  "  Afler  fome  reverie  of  fortune,  which  the  French  fudalned  in  Italy, 
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BonapaurtHi  oncer  more  came  to  Milan;  and  theJrKKgnanl  plitrM,  iml^H^df^ 
a|;atb  promoting  the  Views  of  the  conqueror.  Openly  upbraided  hita  VCithi 
bis  wktii  of  good  faith,  hi^  total  dereliiSion  from  the'cauie  of  freedom.,  anil 
v^HiHlie  atrocities  commiitied  or  cDuntenanced  by  Iiim.  The  a^ront  waS: 
ui^ardonabie :  to  reproves  man  who  had  armies  at. his  eomman^^. dio^gli, 
#it  (bewi^ia  noble  and  .a  virtuoas  fortitude,  the  loyal  MiUiiefe  f^un  f^un^ 
vas  a  fatal  ftep:.  BonapaUe  caufed  him  to  he  leized,  put  him  .midef  a. 
guard,  and  (ent  accafations  of  him  to  the  diredory,  accoioipanied^  by  pr^r. 
tended  prpo/s  that  be  was  a  traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France..  The  end  6t 
this  tragedy  was  the  death  of  tlie  Italian:  he  was  (hot;  and  the  paltioiii 
of^his  enemy  wore  (hewn  to  be  dangerous  to  the  prefent,  and  onnnoa^  (& 
tjje  fiitore.  ^  '  ' 

'*  This  account  I  had  &om  a  man  of  rank  and  honour,  an  Italian/  wh^ 
adUred  me  he  abfplutely  knew  all  that  be  had  related  to  be  trtie/'       ' 

In  1801,  after  the  independence  of  the  Cifalpjne  republic  tiad  fceea 
fecuFed  by  treaty^  the  French  commander  exercifed  the  moft  complete 
defpoiifm  over  the  people  of  that  country.  In  a  favourite  opera,  ex- 
hibked  at  Milan,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  there  were  fome  pafRg^af 
which  were  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  paft  depredations,  and  ta  th<^ 
cxifting  tyranny,  of  the  French,  which  were  received  with  cntTiufu 
aftic  applaufe.  But  *'  it  was  fuddcnly  prohibited  by  the  French  cofii'-^ 
ipander.  ^  .  , .  .^,  * 

Tb^  indignant  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  wHi^c] 
the  French  xcvolutionifts  have  generou/Iy  emancipated fr»m  flay frf^^ 
feftored  to  liberty  aniequality^  our  author  depi£ls  in  lively  culoursi^' 

**  Oh  that  I  could  imprefs  upon  nrry  countrymen  a  pi^iurc  of  the  flrop^ 
,  fenle  of  injury,  the  bitternei's  of  regret,  and  the  determined  hatred  (in* 
deed  it  is  not  too  ftrong  a  word)  againll  the  French,  as  I  found  thefe  fcel- 
.  ings  to  prevail,  in  Holland,  and  among  alt  with  whom  I  cbnverf'ed,'  who 
were  natives  of  any  of  the  countries  which,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
them  freedom),  have  been  tormented  by  thefe  cpnquerors !  There  is  not  a 
Biaj)  9n  earth  who  could  truly  witnefs  ih(^,  and  forbear  to  form  the  inllan- 
taheous  wifli  that  they  mighi  be  for  ever  expelled,  and  confined  to  thcl| 
own  limits.  I  would  not  incite  the  world  to  take  up  arms,  for  th>s  purpofe"^; 
but  tranquilly  l^  wait  that  coarfe  of  events  which^  if  futifered  to  proce^di 
were  they  not  difturbed,  by  calling  the  attentioij  of  the  people  of  Franc^ 
to  foreign  occurrences  and  felf  defence, .  would  accoropHfti  all  that  for<jc 
will  attempt  in  vain  to  eftfe6t. 

"  The  Italians  will  never  pardon  France,  for  having  dj&privcd^heir  counti'y 
of  its  nob!e(l  ^orks  of  art :  this  is  the  only  facrilege  of  which  in  generiU 
•  they  coropksn.^' 

Thefe  people,  it  feeois,  arc  not  very  grateful  for  the  effe(JJs  of  a 
revoljulion  in  which,  as  our  author  has  before  aiTurcdtis,  the  ^00^1^  faa« 
jtredominated  over  the /v//.  He  next  gives  fome  anecdotes  of  indr* 
-vidual  opprelfion  in  France,  where  the  people  do  not  >  appear  lo  b^ 
much  mor^  gratefdl,  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Citixen 
*'fiJlehee,  vi^hofe  narrte  Is  rt6\*«  f6  vrcU  known  to  the  Britiih  public,  was 
editor  of  a  republican  paper  which  did  not  befloVir  fufficient  praifes 
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onlherOovferamenty  ao^  was  ttierefore  (upprefl^d  ;  as  W(:]I  as.a  pi^in* 
pbletinWfeibh  ttie.rame  author  Mixlertook  to  prov^  ihzt  CxCdj^  was 
an  ufurptty'^nA  that* bis  fame  was  qiieftionable ;  the.  recplie&ion,  of 
tbj^rrad,  which  no  dad:>t,  Buonaparte  con&iered  as  a  perfoaAl  attack 
iij)ftnf'hioireif,  occaiioned  the  imprifontnent  of  the  author,  and,  after- 
wards his  bailifliment.  Permitted,  howcircr,  to  return  to^Paris,^  he 
eftabfiflied  another  paper,  entitled  VArttii^$<^  m  which  he  attacked 
(he  Pricft^',  at  the  time  the  Concordat  was  lii  contemplation  \ 
and  for  this  he  was  again  imprifoned,  and  fubfequently  tranfported, 
by  the 'fiat  of  the  Firft  Co^ful,  to  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  Our  readers 
will  be  furprized  perhaps  to  learn  that  this  was  the  very  man  who  af- 
terwards became  »  fpy  to  Buonaparte,  and  whofe  lying  accoMots  were 
made  the  pretext  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Diike  D'£nghienj 
a  more  atrocious  villain,  his  ma&er  excepted,  lives  not  on  the  face  of 
thcearth.  ^ 

"  Tranrportation  ^ifhont  trial  has  been  quite  a  common  practice,  fincc 
the acceilion  of  Bonaparte.  There  are  few  people  who  cannot  cite. fomo 
siend,  or  acquaintance*  who  is  of  the  number  of  fufferers. 
;"  A  dramatic  author  of  Parit!/ named  Di^aty,  produced  a  (hort  mufical 
piece  entitled.  Lbs  Valets  Maitres  ;  which  the  pit  mdncioufly  thought 
Prt)per  16  apply  to  the  Firll  Conful.  The  piece  was  imraediatdy  protii* 
oiM;  and  the  unfortunate  writer  put  under  arrefl  and  fent  to  a  fea-port» 
with  jtn  order  for  tratifportation  to  Saint  Domingo  :*  and  all  this  without 
I    weihiidDwor  form  pf  a  legal  procefs.  ' 

"There  was  more  than  common  cfuelty  in  this  a6l  of  defpotifm.  Dupatj 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  fprne  of  his  neared  relations,  who  had  polieifed 
^iUtes  in  that  ifland,  fell  facrifices  to  the  negroes  in  the  firft  fury  of  infur- 
reclion. 
"  Bonaparte  had  the  iharaclefs  effrontery  to  fay  in  public,  on  this  occa- 
■  fion,  ihat  he  haigiven  dramatic  writers  a  good  letTon.  It  is  even  matter 
of  ibme  furprife  thatthe'mulic  was  not  treafon  to  the  tyrant. 

''Authors  of  comedies,  however,  have  their  admirers,  and  partifans, 
jn Paris;,  aini  the  condu6l  of  the  Conful  was  not  a  little  reprobated. 
Madame  Bonaparte  therefore  thought  proper  to  intercede  for  Dufiaty ;  and,  ' 
Under  this  colour^  thefentence  was  preteixled  to  be  revoked.  I  afterward 
^  inaele  feveral  inquiries,  but  i  did  not  hear  that  he  was  again  allowed  to  rer 
tum  to  Paris.  • 

"  Nearly  at  the  fame  time,  that  is,  Tn  the  Tpringof  1802,  a  drama  made 
its  fiiil  appearance  at  the  Theatre de  la  R^jiublique,  written  by  an  a61or  named 


.*•"  Asa  prooC  of  the  timid  fubjefiion  in  wfiich  writers  are  held,  an  an- 
'^wl  theatrical  fcpofitory,  entitled  y^wW^  TheAtrale,  inftead  of  giving  the 
Ijiftoryof  this  piecie>  which,  had  the  author  dared  he  would  molt  willingly 
li^ve  done,  nuentiodvit  as  if  caluially.  Speaking  of  another  piece,  entitled 
^Antkkamhrey  it  adds  :  this  reminds  us"  a  little  of  /><?/  FaUu  A^aitrer ;  in 
^hichthe  citizens  i^i^/a/y  and  Daley^ac,  the  mufical  composer,  united  theix 
<altnts,  Thf  fuccels  they  obtained  vyas  complete  ;  but  the  worj^  cmid  onfy 
«e  once  refireCente.d.  jjowvfage  m  Jiutclre  irprtfsnte  quuna  fM^  Not  a 
«eatJ)  efcapes  of  tfcke  puniihment  inflicted  on  the  poor  2>M/ztf^^    ' 


>  % 


J}ifvaI.tniwitMdj£dMard'^  .  Thekh^e€t  Wtt'^t  ^at)jgi»«  of  ihft 

Pretender  duri'ttg  his  flight  and  eicape  io  FrBx\c«.  after  the  battle  of  C0M6*;; 
den,  and  the  piece  was  received  with  enthufiadic  applaufe.  The  jicilhor^ 
was  iti  trftiHjfiorts  ^  pyi  hh  friends  were  fetigaing  ami  half  fdfibcalihg 
him  with  congratulations  and  embnkces;  <of  fame  and  fttlt  pockets  h^^oUld^ 
have  110  doubt»  and  the  piect  was^ilvd  for  reprerentation  the  next  evenirigv 

*^  The  golden  dream  was  of  ihort  duration :  there  was  tn  the  piBce  fome- 
ibing  that  reminded  Frenchmen ^pf  the  i»isfortiines  of  royalty,  the Tuir^nl^gs 
of  the  J?o«r^j,  and  the  woth  of  fidelity  in  loyal  adherence;   kn^  it  was  . 
forbidden  to  be  played  any  more,  under  the  pretence  that   it  was  -difre* 
/pedful  to  our  Sovereign.    Inftead  of  the  honours  and  wealth  that  wereii. 
certain  to  accrue  ffom  fucceliive  repreientatidns,  it  was  intimated  to  'Vbe 
author  that  he  muft  ma)ce  a  journey  J^r  tke  sake  of  his  health  \    and»   bitter  as , 
obedience  was,  h^  rtefpected  bis  health  too  much  to  neglect  this  advic6.       ) 

*'  La  Harjief  for  fome  imprudence,  was  banifhedfrom  Paris,  and  ordered  io 
refide  at  a  certain ' di fiance.  Every  thing  is  imprudent,  in  this  country, 
which  has  but  a  chance  of  offending  government.  Should  a  man  whofe 
habitual  thoughts  and  actions  are  the  mod  peaceable,  open  his  lips  or  ven- 
ture to  move  without  fpeaking  and  weighing  his  actions  with  all  the  timi^ 
4ity  of  caution,  he  is  uncertain  of  what  are  the  dangieis  to  which  he  is  ex* . 
poled.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  tergiverfation,  the  late  aflbcted  fanaticifm, 
and  the  former  revolutionary  violence, of  X^  Ifar/i&i  but,  whatever  he  may 
have  been,  1  am  the  determined  enemy  of  perfecution.  '  ' 

"  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  of  great  rerpectabilily> 
hut  who  took  np  part  in  politics,  has  a  brother ;  who,  becaufe  he  is, known 
to  bt  an  unfhaken  ffiend  tp  fepubUc^ii  principles,  is;  likewife  exiled. to  hi^ 
country  feat.  v 

"  T^nefe  are  examples  of  mild  banifhpient ;  the  ifland  of  Oleron,  which 
aboundi» with th^ banilhed,  is  a  little  more  fevere ;  however,  it  is  not, far. 
from  theco^ft  of  France ;  but,  whenever  defpotifm  takes  any  deep  offence, 
iflands  far  removed,  and  countries  as  cheerlels  to  a  Frenchman  as  they,  are 
unhealthy,  are  the  receptaclf;;s  of  th^^e  vii^lims*  0^  many  of  whom  no  friend 
or  relation  ever  hears  more.  .      .  ,     , 

'*  Could  it  even  be  proved  that  the  Fren^jh  cafhnot  y^t  be  governed  but 
by  force,  by  the  bayonet,  flill,  fuch  a6ls  as  thefe  mufl  eternally  be  ftigmar 
ti^ed  as  the  mofl  wanton  defpotifin ;  which  eyerlaftingly  di^^  ^pd  ever)aiir 
ingly  will,  merit  and  receive  the  execration  of  m^nkipd.  , 

*'Vohuy  had  believed  in  t}ie  virtue  of  Bonapart^,  had  been  his  friend  and 
admitted  to  his  familiarity  ;  and,  being  afincere  lover  of  freedom  hjmfclC 
he  continued  its  defender.  Not  fufhciently  aware  of  the  eflTt-^s  which  the 
exerciie  of  power  had  producedj^  that  remonflrance  wa^  become  offeirfive 
jand  difference  of  opinion  an  infult,  hie  was  <Dne  day  epcj^sivouring  to  coii* 
vince  the  Chief  Conful  of  the  mifchief  he  would  do  to  mankind,  by  again 
conferring  power  on  the  prieflhood,^  admittiiTg  the  fmalleft  of  its  once 
ufurped  claims,  and  burthening  people  who  werpof  a  different  creed  with 
agene  aland  unjuit  tax. 

**  Bonaparte  replied — 'Why  Ao  you  mention  the  people?  I  do  but  aft 
in  this  bufinefs  according  to  tneir  cfefire :  a  large  majority  pf  the  people   ' 
wifti  for  the  re-eflabli(hment  of  the  church.*  -  ' 

*'  Forgetful  of  the  poffibiUty,  or  perhaps  not  fufpe6ling  it,  that  the  truth 
which  inflantl)  occunedto  his  mind  (hould  fa  deeply  wound  ^he  pridf^  of  1^ 
i^aa  vyhofe  fiipremacy  was  fo  rfscent,  V^kuy  anfwered — f  Were  you  to  ^^  . 

Jiccprding 
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aceoFdiogv  to  jifae  will^f  the  iiu^ority,  you  piuft  imiheduitcly  ced^  youf 
poifver;:  the  majority  of  t^  people,  would  vote  f<^r  tlie  retiirA  of  the, 
Etur^.,    ,  .  '  ^.    , 

^'  Tfa^  lage  of  the  Chief  Conful  was  ungovernable ;  the  common  report 
is«  that  he  inftantly  ilruck  f^olney,  and  ordered  him  from  his  prefence  ;  jSnve 
iwhichhe  has  never  again  entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

T'  No  powers' of  mind  can  refcue  the  man,  who  is  tl^e  flave  of  anger, 
^om  adions  that  are  worthy  only  of  a  lunatic.  '  ,        ^ 

, "  Qf  ^hat  an  oppotile  complexion  is  the  following  anecdote !  In  the 
trae  fpirit  of  French  declamation,  fome  one  affirmed,  fpeaking  to  Buona* 
^Tle,  that  England  was  far  behind  France  in  trulv  upderftanding  the  prin« 
cipIesoF  liberty  :  to  which  he  replied ;  '  it  would  be  well  Cpr  the  latter,' 
if  it  did  but  enjoy  one*tenth  part  of  Englilh  freedom/ 

**  He  will  feldom  cond^fcend  to  argue ;  and,  when  he  does,  he  coniidert 
it'»$'  tnfolence,  iirany  one,  who  dares  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

**  Mttii^c  .being  one  day  thei'ubjedl  of  difcullion,  he  a^rmed,  '  it  is  fqr 
fimple  in  its  principles  that  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  it,  who  underflands 
the  mathematics ;  it  was  the  mod  monotonous  of  fludies,  for  it  had  no 
greater  variatiens  than  may  be  found  in  different  angles;  obtufe  and  acute.* 

*.'  His  opponent,  a  m u deal  com pofer,  replied — 'I  fear  Citii»n  Conful,- 
tiiis  character  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  juft ;  lince  monotony  is  (he  thing  tha^ 
ijtiafic  can  leaft  endure/  To  which  the  Citizen  Conful  anfwered — 'It  ap« 
pears,  then,  you  underftand  the  fubjedl  better  than  I !'  and  turned  away  on' 
m%  heel/'     . 

Of  the  religion  of  thiiS  deteftablctyrant  and  vain  upftart,  wfe  have 
already  given  our  opinion,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  our  author. 

*  *'  Concerniftg  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Chief  Conful  no  iftah,  it  1» 
faid,  can  form  any  found  judgment:  from  his  difcourfe,  he  might  at  ^net 
moment  be  imagined  an  infidel,  at  another  a  deifi,  and  the  next  perhaps  a 
Chctftian.  He  is  faid  to  have  told  JDi^»/r  that  he  did  not  believe  fuch  a  man 
as  J^fus  Cbrifl  ever  exiiled.  To  Mwge,  an  avowed  infidel,  who  was  ex* 
prelHng  bis  dilbelief  of  eternal  punifliments,  the  Conful  faid,  after  reciting 
the  liames  of  various  great  men  who  had  believed*  in  the  Cbriitian  religion, 
and  examples  qf  others  who  in  their  lall  moments  had  changed  their  opi* 
nions  from  fear,  that  he,  Monge,  would  certainly  die  a  true  believer. 
'.'**' He  appears  to  be  rather  a  fatalifl  than  a  neceflarian;  for  be  believes 
Or  ade6ls  to.  believe  in  hi^i  favourable  defliny." 

'  Mr.  H.  aifures  us,  he  has  vecy  good  grounds  for  affertilng,  (and 
we,  too,  have  good  reafon  for,  bdieving  the  afiertion  to  be  true}  that 
Buonaparte  hiinfelf  was  ^<  the  author  of  thofe  angry  and  inflamma-* 
tpry  iittaicks  on  England  (in  thc'^Moniuur ;')  difgraccful  as  they  are  to 
'found  uhderftanding ;  and,  in  many  parts,  utterly  as  they  are  falfe 
And  abfurdy  1.  rfiuft  not  iniplicate  innocent  men  with  a  tyrant,  other* 
vnUc  I  would  ifaew  tbe  jufl  right  I  have  to  make  tins  aifertion.'* 

Of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  aiSlron  in  France,  fome  farther 

notion  m^y  be  formed  from  the  following  anecdotes,  refpeding  the 

i^furper's  appointment  to  the  Confulate  for  life  ;  and  no.  doubt  the 

•       *      "  U4  fame 


tmmc.friidomtlktxmtdin *tlm  declaration  of  the  wQl  of  tbe  pofypkrtett 
h($  anuiUfltim  <if  tile  imperial  dignity  and  tttle^  .   >  ^      >?  '^       ^  J 

'^  •'  Cartnif  a>  I  fiave"  heard,  was  the  firfl  who  figned  g  riejgptJjVe^  opT  tKe, 
aaedioQof  Ihe  pt^pfulfliip  for  Ufe.;.4ud  added  that  be  w^as  cqr>'(ctou,!»,jif5  had 
fij[ned  hit  oyvii  prolcriptiont  I  know,  everjf  wellinlbrwed,  m^n  }h  Parjf. 
kiu)>vi^  be  is  hated  by  Bonaparte. 

'  *'  Coficernipg  ihis  votipg,  the  following  among,  map^t  Qiber  t^Ies  vvl^ra 

currer^t.'-     ";    '•  ■  '    .'.',-  ^  ■  .     '.  -■'   .   ■'•'  >'' *4.     - 

;  «  Some  |)ef'Ton,  I  have  forgotten,  his  name,  came  to  infcrlbe  hTsvote  ^^  ^\k% 

theprrfed  would  not  luffe/ kirn  tp  write,  alledging  that  he  knew  biii\  ip^pp 
aNo   \  '     ^^  '     ■  ^'  .       '    ^   ^  \^      ,.s  -.'•. 

. "  Thrcj^  other  gentlemen  had  the  negative  and  affirmative  lifts  laid  before 
them ; .  ai>d|  at  the  Tame  time  were  informed,  by  the  prefect,,  that,  if]'  tbejr 
sgned  tl^e  negative  liH,  he  mail  be  obliged  to  arre(l  them  ;    fuch  were,.^i^ 

orders...  ^.  -,.'■•  '.'•-'•  v  a-'   ■• 

.'V.Ttlelbns  of  La  Tour  MaHi/ege,  the  companion  in  prifon  pf  La  fayetit^ 

ff^xf^  ^9/^^  favoured  as  to  have  their  names  infcribed  to  be  adn)itted  (chola^s. 

I0f  the  Ffytanee;  but,  when  the  above  queftion  came  before  hina,  their  father 

iSgned  po,  and  they  yvere  both  liruck  off  the  lifl  by  the  FirltConful.    •  ^  < 

*f  From  ap  engineer,  who  was  with  him  in. Egypt,  I  learned  that  it  W^J^ 

%i$  ciii(iQm,,wh«n  he  had  lummonpd  a  council  of  war,  to  liften  to  tbCjOptlt 

iglionsof  pthf^f^,  to  give  no  opinion  htm felf,  to  act  in  a  manner  th^t  ^bulci 

pe  leaft  expected,  and  to  do  this  with  fuch  detemnioation  and  celerity 

that,  faid  tbe  narrator,  it  vi^s  like  a  torrent.   .  So  great  was  his  ,  ai<pendanc^ 

Utii^t,  when  he  was  prisfent,  the  gep^rds  acting  uiid^^  hini  appeared  like  lo^ 

many  fchool;{)oys.*^     "   -    "  \, 

We  have  long  finpe  ceafed  to  be  furprized  at  the  infatiate  ambfb'bif 
•f  this  man,  but  the  impudence  with  which  he  avows  his  plapsf  and 
tbecontempt  with  which  he  treats  both  the  will  of  independent  na^ 
tfoos,  and  the  difpleafure  pf  independent  fovereigns,  is  truly  aftqniflit 
fng.  Mr.  JI.  fays  M  It  wa^v  openly  reported  of  him,  before  1  Uh 
Paris^  that  he  faid, — Jl  f(^t  que  la  SuiJJe  et  la  Hollande  i acctiutumen%. 

it itre  les  tribtttahrei  di  la  France.'*  ■        '  . 

'  •  .    '    '       •      ■■•    <  -  ' 

"» "  .       * 

:  f' To  thofe  who  would  fludy  the  character  of'th€?  Citizen  Firfl  Confu} 

fbis  Almanack  National  is  a  raafter-key.     Under  that  very  (imple  title,  his  . 

Ihirft  of  power,  his  pirefumptive  wifdom,  and  his  tormenting  jealptt(y,/ar!^   ' 

fo  avaricious,  fo  redlefs,  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  office  in  the  whole  repuh- 

l;c  tq  which  h^  does  not  appoint,  npr  a  proceeding  that  he  dojBS  not  infpect, 

and,  ih<iu|d  he  think  proper,  annul:  he  nominates  as  well  the  civil  ai  the 

miKtary  officers ;  not  only  generals  and  judges,   but  advocate*,  attorney*^ 

and  (cbopt- mailers  are  of  his  appointment*  .Through  the  whole  book,  ^hvi 

iimple  title  of  the  Premier  Consul  Qpc\ix%^  whenever  the  exercile.of  ppwej:  is 

|Concemed. . 

/*  The  heart  fickens  ip  recollect  that  a  ppor  hpipan  being,  \yho  cannot  io 

regulate  the  conduct  of  a  fingle*  individual, , not  even  of  a  child,  but  that 

his  laws,  hi$  ofders,  and  his  purpofes,  will  be  counteracted  at  every  inftant, 

ifhould  be  aftii^ed  to  fuch  excefs  by  the  itch  of  governing  that  he  will  apr 

poijit,frop^hrsown  fucceflbr  down  to  the  infentslhat  Hfp  in  primary  fchobl*] 

Were  tiie  ftHnect  le[s  moiiientouv^,  there  would  be  matter  of  infihitc  ridiciile 
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iad:hR^^dafies>i7>€)et  of  tiiirni^vf  ^rn^enmiont^^aiidtthBBifarvfaim    i^bc^num^ 
ber  of  ages  lurel/:  cannot'  l)P  greaf  before  !iii«y<^RS;  wJH  ^maljttbej^.cr/. 
thought  of  be;njr  involved  in  ;all  the  mifcries  ctf  war,  b^aule  fuch  i%  Ihe 
iWn  ^r  an  iiiHl^aai;-  ;     •    ;  /       \      ;.    -..    :m      •. :     y.  :     - 

^^•^.^ti;'nian  hds  io  far  forgotteir  all  cimmoti  fenfe,  all  cbirtrooTi 'de^incy^-' 
iftTWf^ifct'fb.  hlmrelK,and  arT  recdllecliWof^he'coTitempt  "in  Which  thart-' 
kind  muU  hold  (iich  uilufFerable  vanity*,  that,  in  his  public  ftyle  an^'iiejgotf- 
aticJrVs/  iHe  rup)ibfftion^tbat  the  f?ate  and  the  Tpeopfe'  of  Franc^c  are  irr'^fxi'ft- 
enqe  continuallv  appears  to  be  loft :  they  are  all  engujphed  in  the  Firft' 
C^uy    It  is  the  Fn-fl  Conful  to  the  Grand  Sultan  t  the  Pirft  Conful  to  the  ^ 
B^y^oT  fij^Vpt ;'  theFirfl  Ccnirui  to  the'Dey  of  Algiers t  and  to  none  bat 
the  Firit  9^°  .^^  ^^  theie  Sultans,  Beys«  afid  Deys  reply. 
■^*&iweeri  the  dwarfifti  form  of  the  man  and  his  enormous  arrogance, 
ftcfffe  is  a  dil^arfty  too  prepoftefous  for  feeling  to  rid  itfelf  of  ;•  except"  Bjr. 
feugKter.    ifet  hoiv  fuddenly  is  this  motion  checked,  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  general  deiJruAion   in  ^which  he  endeavours  to  involve  man^cititi.    ' 
ts  it  hot'cfjifeiraWe  to  reflect  that  the  paltry,  (he  frothy,  the  defpicable  thmr 
called  rarlrty;'ri3igingin  a  being  in  itfclf  fo  impotent,  fhouldbenhecaufe  ox 
filch  deibiation  ?  '  * 

"  Hovv  little  a  thing  is  this  vanity,  this  reftFefs  iteration  of  egotifm,  as  It  - 
^iHllAtsitreir  in  the  man  to  whom  the  wild  accidents  of  fortune  have  con-^' 
£ijfeii%  difproportionate  a  (hare*  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  forci*  of  Europe ;   ^ 
fc:  that  the  oppofing  remainder  is  threatened  with  annihilation.^ 

'  The  chapter  on  rnvafion  contains  fomc  fenfible  and  pcrtincttt  rc- 
mafits,  and  norje  more  fo  than  the  following.  Adverting  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  who  were  mifled  by  the  prbfeflions  of  the  carJy  tc* 
fplutiopifts,  Mr,  H.  obferve^s,  ^  _,..'' 

^**Th.e  delufion  is  palled:  he,  who  at  prefent  hopes  that  the  invaders  of 
Ffence  wojiW  increafe   the  freedom  of  Engl iflimen,  is  a  lunatic  ;  and  the^ - 
nirmber  of  fiichtnen  cannot  be  great.    The  firmeft  friends  of  freedom  will 
*^er  be  the  firft  to  repel  flavery  :  fanatics  only  can  imagine  that  thofe  who 
haw iTor liberty  them i elves  can  give. liberty  to  others;    and  fanatics'  ar« 
neither  the  friends  nor  the  alFociates  of  thofe  who  moft  tenacioufly  adhere    ^ 
tO;  becaufe  they  beft  underftand,  that  freedom   which   flaves  and  defpot9 
iihemfelves  adore.  ,  The  determination  oF  the  people  of  this  ifland,  to  ^e* 
fifi  the  mifjeries  which  have_  been  infli(5ted  on  Spain,  Portugal^  Gerniany; 
ttBiy,'Holfand«  and  Switzerland^  is  too  great  and  too  public  to  require  j^roof  *' 
by- argument." 

'  Of  the  feftiyal  of  the  l>irth>day  of  Buonaparte,  its  proceffions,  dc-r 
coratioris,  enibellifhments,&c.  our  author  gives  a  moft  pitiful  account ; 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  .whole  was  little  fuperipf  to  the  ejthibi* 
honszi^SarthoJometff  fair.     In  the  attempt  to  ere<?i  a  ftatue  of  peace 


^lulaiUn,  of  the  French,  the  inftances  hayc  been  fo  multiplied  and  fo 
npi(n:ious  %ce  the  fe,yolijtipn,.  that  the;y  h^V€,peafe4  ta.  excite  afto- 
jwibwftxUv:  rXi^,  fgllowing  inftan^e,  at  tl|j^fjiiiel)r4tion  hi|f^.  notictjd, 
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will  fuffice  to  prfre,  thtt  die  Pope*s  chofen  fon^  who  is  mucli  addided 
to  blafpheiiiy. Aimrel^  j&  -^Ifo  the*«aufe  oILblai^li^mfttiii^ftt&rs^:^^ ;  '. 

'  •*  On  the  t  p  War  of  NAn  i)ame,  a  Aim  mg  ftaf  anh<n;ihciitf  the  -  fhK  ^on- 
fu!  <^i€lf^  of  ^e  French  Government  in;  perpetnity^  This  obfelrv^  was 
another  ilar  in  the  Sail :  fuch  as  announced  the  Saviour  of  the  woMg  and 
guid<?d  the  wife  to  a  ft^Ue.  .  T  - '  ^'' 

*^A  flaming  (lar,  in  correfpondence  with  that  ©P  the  toyvegr  of  N^e 
Dame,  wks  railed  at  the  .ruin  called  La  Madelaine.  This  was  jiot.the^r  ;i^ 
the  Eaft :  it  was  a  flar  in  the  North,  and  might  tlpify  Uaur-majerJ'^     !' 

^  O^]^  author's  charader  of  Tallhn  who  was  fo  well  received  tin  thjt. 
coiiniry,  by  a  certain  defcription  of  patriots^  who  was  indife^l  coisbf.. 
plinaentjedby  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  Houfeof  Commons^  and  feaftedby^ 
Afr,  Jfimr^t  his  houfe,  is  worthy  of  attention.  f 

■  "  Idn^e  fp^nt  an  afternoon  with  Tallien,  and  never  defi re  to  fpend  anotr 
ther.  An  abufive  politician,  a  confirmed  debauchee,  a  man  who  vaiints^ef 
fedu6t!oniiand»  without  the  ability  to  examine,  affirms  that  felfiftinefs  istlio 
bails  oi'*  virtue,  and  its  fo)c  motive,  is  not  a  companion  to  bedeAred.^   'i 

[  Mr.  H.  is  ihiftaken  ;  fuch  qualifications  are  great  recon[itneiidations 
to  forne  men,  and,  when  they  meet  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  rebel,  an 
alTaflin^  and  a  regicide,  they  become  irrefiftible  !-^Probatuni  eft.     - 

fiy.a  paper  publiflied  on  the  2d  o/ Auguft  1801,  it  appears,  that 
^uring  the 'preceding  month,  747  perfons  had  been  tried  for  various 
ofFences,  of  whom  571  were  co  nvidted  ;  103  fentenced  to  death  ^  aiid* 
176  acquitted.  And  on  the  firft  of  that,  month,  1034  offences  reli 
inaiiK^  to  be  tried,  and  1937  perfons  were  in,  prifon.  '  When  it;  ii 
recollected  that  few  crimes  are  punifbed  capitally,  and,  that  moft  of 
the  perfons  executed  had  committed  murder,  what  muft  be  our  ideas 
of  the  depravity  of  the  people.  As  to  the  number  of  perfons  confined^, 
after  fuch  a  clearance,  in  the  prifons  of  that  free  country  which  .an'j^' 
nually  celebrates  the  deftruflion  of  the  Baftile,  we  carneftly  recom* 
mend  the  fa6l  to  the  ferious  attention  of  that  worthy  Baronet^  wha 
called  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  wherft  he  was  as  much  an  ujurpit 
as  is  Buonaparte  in  the  throne  of  the  Bou(bons,  for  the  repeal  oC 
every  law  that  had  been  paiTed  fmce  the  acceilion  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms,  (wbofe  firft  a£l,  be  it  recoileded, 
was  to  render  the  judges  of  the  land  independent  of  the  crown,)  and 
publicly  to  celebrate  in  this  country  the  demolition  of  the  Baftile,  with 
a  view  to  excite  the  populace  of  London  to  fimilar  aSs  of  rebel- 
lion  and  outrage. 

"  Our  extrafts  from  this  book  have  been  fo  copious,  and  our  remarkf 
on  different  parts  of  it  fo  frequent,  that  our  readers  muft  be  fully  cqvc^^. 
petent  to  form  a  correal  judgment  of  its  merits  and  demerits  'y  and  any- 
farther  addition  to  our  comments  would  be  an  unneceffary  trefpabojt 
their  patience. 
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DehHui  Graaarmn  SmiintiiO^um,  ^UfH  nails  tuiH  g^iimtiitloh^ttm  f^i^ 
Fp*  i^u     K.  Baldwin,,  G<  RobiorfQny  fi«  l^aw,   Lcmdiiiedriv 


THOUGH  the  author's  name  is  riot  noticed  in  the  title,  this  pub- 
lication appears  from  the  preface  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  St^; 
John  Prieft,  the  mafter  of  a  fchool  in  Norfolk,     We  are'  alwayjs 
pleafed  to  fee  any  method  that  promifes  to  fmpoth  the  way  to  Greek 
HteV^turc:  numberlefs  are  the  aids  offered  to  the  learner  of  Latiri,  a 
laA0itage  p-rhaps  of  all  others  the  moft  regular  in  its  conftrii9iori> 
while  the  Greek,  as  remarkable  for  the  anomalies  in  its  grammatical 
arrangement,  has  had  very  few  to  point  out  and  remove  its  diflSpultics;- 
or  afford  the  neceflary  affiftance  to  a  learner.     The  author  of  the 
w^rk  before  us  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  give  thii' 
affiftance,  the  examples  beginning  with  fentences  of  the  moft  eafy    * 
conftrudton,  go  on  regularly,  and  by  an  eafy  gradation,  to  exploit!* 
the  difficulties  that  are  .continually  occurring  in  the  Greek  writers 
both  in  poetry  and  profe  ;  and  he  is  very  happy  .in  his  obferyations  , 
oh  the  defeSive  verbs,  the  verbs  compounded  by  means  of  the  pre- 
pofitions,  and  the  fuch  Greek  particles  as  are  of  mod  frequent  oc- 
currence.    We  highly  applaud  Mr,  Prieft  for  having  given  no  I^tia 
interpretation  by  the  fide  of  the  Greek,  as  all  the  information  the 
ftudent  can  want  will  be  found  in  the  notes.     The  general  praftice 
of  printing  a  Latin  trainflation  in  all  editions  of  Greek  bo9kS|  has 
rborc  than  any  other  c;iufe  been  the  occafron  of  fo  few  petfonsbeing 
accurately  (killed  in  the  Greek  language,  for  too  many  modern  fcho-^ 
lars,  to  ufe  almoft  the  words  of  the  anthor  of  the  Pdrfuits  of  Litera- 
ture, read  the  writers  of  Greece  in  Latin,  and  quote  them  in  Greefc^. 
If  there  were  editions  of  the  Greek  daffies  printed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,^  (like  the  Delphin  Latin  claflics,)  accompanied  with  an  in- 
terpretation in  eafy  Greek,  it  wou!d  greatly  facilitate  the^  acquifition 
of  the  language.     We  quote  the  following  paffage  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  notes: 

./*'. 'A9n»a*«)  adj.  a9f)»flMoj,'  Aiheniensis,     Its  fubftarttive   is  a»9)^a,Tdi  imdfir-    ^ 
/jiood*    The  Englilb  word  man  is  alfb  frequently  oiiiitted  in  the  like  inftan- 
ccf ;  thus  we  fay  an  Athenian,  Ihe  Athenians:  a  Roman,  The  Romans:  a  €rf» 
tau^TAe  Cretans:  an  Ethiopian,  The  JEthiohians:  a  Persian,  T/ie  Persians:  In 
which  words  the  fyllable  ««,  a  part  of  the  word  man,  feems  to  fupply  tbe^ 
plj|ce  of  it,  for  we  cannot  fay,  an  Atllenian  man,  though  the  ear  might  bear 
Athenian  men,  &c.  nor  can  we  (ay  an.  English,  a  French,  an  Irish,  &c.  h\\i  an  - 
'    fA^Hsi  ^arf,  a  French  man,  an  Irish  man,  &c.     It  raufl  however  be  obferved, 
thaft  ^fc'c  Jay  a  Swede,  a  SjianHard,  ;^s  if  they  were  iubllantives,  and  never  a 
hhede^man,  a  S/tafiiard  manj 
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We  do  not,  however,  think  the  ear  will  bear  "  Athenian  men, 
unlefs  in  oppofition  to  "  Athenian  women,'*  though  it  certainly  will 
w  mcpi>f  Athens  j"  it  piay  be  femarked  alfo,  that  the  Romans  hardlv 
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4refe  tf^ite, people  of  .Athwjp  wasi  Av5^?  A6»twp<«^- 

•  In  page  29:^  of  the.  nmes  we  find  the  common  obfervacion^  ^f  tbat 
the  Greeks  called  all  nations^  except  their  own^  Barbartans^'^'Vtirich  ir 
generally  brought  as  &n  inftance  of  their  pride,  but  certainly  nd  more 
at  fif ft^^rbfe  from  pride,  thart  a  Frenchman's  csilWtig  n  hafchapeM* 
docs,  fincc,  as  Mr.  Pried  juftljr  obfervcs,  '<  In  many  (we  believe  in' 
xnoftj  Jnflances  Ba^$»^Oi  anl'wers  to  the  term  by  which  EngliAiiien' 
call  all  nations  except  their  own,  i.  e.  foreigners/*     This,  indeed,  is 
the  primitive  ufe  of  the  word,  and,  though  the  Greeks  held  allpthet. 
nations  in  rovcreign  contempt,  (in  which  by  the  way  many  .modern, 
nations  are  not  mn^ch  behind  them  J  the  calling  a  foreigner  B.«^feKp#f  iSj 
by  no.  mea^i  equivalent  with  calling  him  in  Englifli  a    barbariaa*-^ 
Kotwithftanding  the  Romans  generally  adopted  the  word  in  theienfff 
in  which  we  ufe  it,  we  fir^d  j^lautus  in  one  of  his  prologues  apply* 
ing  it  to  Latin  in  coqtradiflinftion  to  Greek:.  ^*  Philemon  kripfit,- 
Plantus  vertit  barbare.'* 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  this  little  voluttie  to  the 
ufe  of  every  fchool  where  the  Greek  language  is  taught.'  We  wonld 
^^dvife  the  author  in  the  next  edition  (for  we  truft  the  book  will  go 
through  many)  to  devote  a  feftion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek 
tenfes  J  we  mtan  onJy  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for  a  learner  ;  to  inyefti- 
gate  air  the  niceties  of  the  diftinflJon  of  the  paft  tenfes,  is  a.taiktb. 
which  perhaps  no  Greek  fcholar  is  perfedly  competent,  nor  can.  i<^^ 
be  wandered  ^it,  fmce  it  cannot  be  accurately  done  even  in  the  livi^i;, 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  * 

We  have  noticed  two  errors  of  the  prefs*  In  the  preface  Zeno- 
phon  is  printed  for  Xenopfaon,  and  in  page  77,  the  reader  is  referr^ 
toIliadSinftcadofS. 
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Thoughts 0H  the  firmatiw  of  the  late  and  present  A dmlnhUatlims,  By  Lord  Afr' 
-  ^hibald  Hamilton.  8vo.  Pp.  7(>.  2s,  6d.  LongmaB^and  Reefe 
;   1804-. 

1?HE  noble  author:  of  this  pamphlet  di (claims  all  party  fpirii,  as  his.mo- 
.  tive  for  dompoling  it,  and  would  faijvinake  his  readersj  as  he  has  no 
dhubt  made  himfelf,  believe,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mere  difintereftcd 
regard  for  the  ro«j///////o«.  About  this  fame  conftitiition  his  Lordflijp  j/^^J 
a  great  deal,  buf  to  us  he  appears  to  know  very  llttlp  either  of  the  letter,  s^X 
ofihejJiiTit  of  it,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  it  relates  to  the  point  which  he  lias  un- 
dertaken to  .difcufs.  If  he  had  condefcended  to  explaun  what  he  meaut  by 
\h^  constitution f  he  ^youId,  we  rufpc(51,  have  laved  his  readers,  his  critfcs^'aiid 
hLnpreU^coniiderable  trouble.  If  we  were  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  toJook 
for  the  qpnftitution  in  the  flatutes  at  large,  and  not  in  the  dt^bates  of  the  . 
ttoufe  of  Commons,  his  Lordfhip,  who  teems  to  regard  the  faid  itabjtes  a^ 
w;fe^,cabd  the  faid  Hoi^fe  as  every  things. ^q\x\d  pcobaWy  honouj*  U5  \vith  a^ 
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hws,  and  not  hy  the  H^tb^We  fhaU,  even  tit^derdie  pain^f  tneHtrklg^Chd^ 
di^ted(^c«oriia£d>\rchibaid' Hamilton,  c<MitiiiUier.  to  jreceive/^  fts  die 

cciteiioR/of  (?»r  judgin«ikan-alix!oniiitutioaalqueiitons.  s 

t^  His  L^rdfliii^  fet*  •wt.vyilh  this  nptabie  pofjtion :  '*  '£hf  £;^rii>ftti^  of  tlief; 
I^  and  preifent  admin  id  fa  Lion  appears  ^o  have  been  eondu^ed  aj^npriiv- 
ciples  f^iv^laaientally  oppofitc  to  the  fpirit  of  tl^e  conllitutiun,  and  jUbveriL^o- 
cr  its,  (ieare{H n  tereAs,  and  bell  pledge  of  permanency  .'*     This  is  ver^y  pre u. 
illy  wfitten.  But  not  very  intelligible ;  at  leaft,  x)ur  dull  apprehenfiou  can-, 
not  perceive  tlie  meaning  oi firincijiks  subversive  of  the  constitution's  best  JtUJgei 
t^.fffmdjtericyfihh  member  of.  tbe  fentence  might  fairly  be  clafled  uiider 
thfeit  delcriptfori  of  maxims  or  aflertions,  which  are  neither  true  riov  false  ( 
but,  perhaps,  it  might  be  deemed  uncandid  to  fubjed  the  compofition  of  a 
noble  author  to  tiie  vulgar  rules  of  criticifm,  we  (liall  therefore  pafs  over 
ttextfffjM^r,  and  proceed  to  the  matter  of  Ihele  **  Thoughts"    In  proof  of  jiis 
position  he  asserts^  that  *'  the  appointment  of  a  mlniller  in  this,  country  cught . 
alirays  to  be  the  refuU  of  general  popularity,  of  high  repute,  of  tried  ability^ 
of  growing  fame,  or  of  public  confidence."    If  we  were  to  a(k  the  author' 
on  what  part  of  the  conditution  he  founds  this  curious  aiferlion,  he  would 
probi^ly  laugh  at  our  ignorance.    It  is  not  a  fufiicient  qualification^  \t 
ieems,  for  a  ipiniiier  to  havQ  reached  the  acme  of  reputation ;  no,  he  inuiV- 
'^^l^i.V^y  t>e  o^  high  repute,  but  o^  growing  fame\  vires  acquiiit  eundo  mull  ba 
the  motto  of  every  \^  liig  candidate  for  power :  if  his  power  were  to  reach 
lie!  higher  than  the  chair  at  a  tavern  dinner,  we  ihould  not  feel  difpofed 
\h   ^^'ute  about  the   nature  of   the    qualification.  .   Having   thus    faid 
<fiiwii'  hi^  fundamental  principle,   his  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  *' Mr.  Ad- 
dSfigtdn  was  certainly  not  recommended  to  his  Maje fly's  choice*  either 
by    the  applauding  voice  of  the  people  in  its  irregular  exertk>n  with* 
oat 'doors,  or   by  it*  regular  and   legitimate  courfe   witlihi  >— He^  was 
cklled  into  miniitertal  being,   equally  to  the  aflot^ifhment  of  the  people/^ 
and   (ofj  the  Houfe  of  Commons/*      It  refults,  of  neqeflity,  fro|ix,thi^:' 
flatement,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  no  man  can  coftstitutimallj 
be  Mlniller  of  the  country,  unlefs  he  be  a  man  of  growing  fame,  and  a 
man  who  has  received  the  applaufe  of  a  inob>  or  the  approbation  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,     Now,  in  reipe^  of  Mr.  Addington,  he  ceftainly  had 
received  repeated  proofs  of  refpe6l  and  confidence  from  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
BiQtis^;:9nld.  therefore  might  fairly  be  laid  to  poilefs  this  q^aliiicatiooy  ipt^^ef- 
fepsitial^  it)  his  Lordfhip's  eflimation ;    and»  though,  as  his  Lorddiip  f%4«/^ 
cxprefles  it,  *'  his  coming  into  office  was  without  th<;  defire,  or  concurc^nce 
of  any  party,  any  public  body,  or  large  delcription  oi  perlbns  in  the  ns^tiun/* 
it^TS  moft  certain  that  his  principal  meafures,  at  the  beginning  of  hisadnii- 
niftl'ation,  indeed  the  mofl  prominent  meafure  of  his  whole  adminiflratioii, 
\ve' mean  the  Peace.of  Amien«,  met  the  concurrence  and  lupportof  a  very 
pviDeffkl  party,  oXmany  public  bodies,  and  of /z  very  large  tiefcription  of  P^^t^ 
fbns  in  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  entering  oui"  riegir 
(uij'a^inft  his  Lord  (hip's  afTertion,  aiid  in  telling  him  that  he  has  not  flaterf 
ikt  *qaeffion  either /^/v/y  or  tiuly.     We  could  thus  beat  him  on  hiSown 
^rilhtid',^  hixi  we  fcorri  to  xJccupy  fuch  ground  ;  we  alTerl,,  in  contradiclion 
to'^'tm;  tlikt  though  some  of  the  qualifications  which  he  fpecifies  may  he  ^* 
/?/ki^&  in'S;Mini(ler,  they  ar^  if()t  ^jjd'«//W-    at  all  events,  the  const itutiQi^^ 
'^$  !abi6bj^Ubout  Ifafem;    it  leaves  the  choice  of  Minivers  to  the  King*' 
xw<^s^  on  hi^  difcretion  for  a  proper  direction  of  it,  and  gives  no  controul 
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6rei*  it  iftfth^W  the  people  or  to  their  reprereiilatives  j  ifiis  tight  of  dtin^rig 
hii9  Miniil^^  <<ib!iftitutes  an  inherent,  a  vital  part,  of  the  Rojal  Ererogafive; 
and  h  orte  of  thofe  barriers  dgainft  the  ever-growing  encroacfiments  of  3e- 
irtocni(5y,^ which  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  ere6ted,  and  which  folly  of 
fsi^ion  alone  could  wifh  to  remove.     His  Lordlhip  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge this  trftth,  in  a  fubfequcnt  part  of  his  pamphlet,  though  the  admif^' 
lion,'  in  the  eye  of  common  fen  fe,  overthrows  the  whole  of  his  weakfabric^ 
**  It  is  cle^r,  that  the  choice  of  its  own  Minillers  is  the  juft  and  conflitu- 
tional  prerogative  of  the  Qrown,  fubje61  to  no  exception   or  reflraint.** 
(P.  52.)    This  is  all  we  contend  for,  bul  his  Lordfbip's  arguments  are  un- 
^ttunalely  all  at  variance  with  this  conflitutional  principle  ;   ft  is  much  the 
lame' thing,  as  it  we  were  to  fay  to  l^is  Lordfhip — "  My  Lord,  you  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  chufe  ybur  ovvn  fie  ward  and  your  own   butler,  fubject 
to  rip  exception  or  reltraint  whatever,  but  if  you  do  not  chufe  fuch  men  as 
are  agreeable  to  us>  however  Iioneft,  however  able,  however  faithful  they 
may  be,,  we  will  not  fuflfer  the  one  to  fet  foot  upon  your  eflate,  nOr  the 
olher  to  enter  your  cellar,  the  keys  of  which  are  in  our  hands  ;'*  .his  Lord- 
fhip would,  no  doubt,  be  very  grateful  for  the  acknowledgment  of  fuch  a 
fight  I     The  declamation  about  tlie  cmstitutional  elegibiUty  of  Mr.  Addington 
is  too  puerile  to  be' worthy  of  ferious  criticifm. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  quotes  largely  from  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke'i 
publilhed  many  years  ago,  fentitfed,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Caufes  of  the  j>r^ 
fent  Difcontents ;"  and  indeed  this  appears  to  be  his  text  book.     But  highly 
as  we  refpe^ed  Mr.  Burke,  much  as  we  admire  his  genius,  his  talents,  and 
his  wifdom,  as  difplayed  in  the  greater  part  of  his  publications,  and  e/pe- 
,  cially  in  the  produdtions  of  his  latter  days,  we  never  thought  him  infalJible., 
We  well  know  what  parts  of  his  writings  were  deeply  tinged  with  partj^- 
fpirit ;  nor  are  we  ignorant  how  far  party-fpirit  will  fometime^  carry  ^ven 
the  greatefi:  minds.     From  the  period  of  his  connedtibn  with  the  Marquis  of 
Rockinglmm,  as  his  able  biographer  *  has  juftly  obferved,  "  he  may  be 
coriiidered  as  a  Part^-man,'*  and  we  farther  agree  with  him  that  fuch  a  man 
as  *•  6urk6  ought  not  to  have  stooped  to  be  the  object  of  fa- 
TRONAGE."    The  pamphlet,  of  which  our  noble  author  makes  fuch  liberal 
ufe,  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  party  pamphlet.     His  talents  were  woe- 
fully milapplied.  ^        ^ 

"  To  party  he  gave, what  was  meant  for  mankind/^ 

That  pamphlet  which  was  written  to  reftore  to  the  Whigs  the  monopoly 
of  government,  has  extorted  from  his  biographer,  whole  impartiality  and 
ability  are  equally  eminent,  the  following  wife  remarks:  "  So  du6lile  wdis 
the  fttncy,  {'o  ardent  were  the  paffions,  of  Burke,  that  he  often  deviated  from 
reafon  much  farther  than  men  of  very  inferior  talents,  with  cooler  imagi* 
nations  and- tempers.  Whateve.r  fide  he  embraced,  he  embraced  eagerly. 
Whei)  his  affections  were  onc«  engaged,  whatever  they  fliniulated  he  fre* 
qaently  conceived  to  be  true  and  fight.  It  is  evidently  not  peculiar  to  Burke 
that  his  paflions  often  warped  his  reafon ;  but  an  attentive  oblerver  of  hit 
\i^  mafl  fee  that  effe^  produced  in  him  in  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  foffli  i 
peculiar 'chara^eri  ft  ic  of  his  mind.  His  genius  is  often  employed  in  invent* 
ing  arguments  for  propofitions  not  true,  or  devifing  means  tor  ends  not  fft' 
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t^^vy ;'  lb  cdunteraStng  wifdom*  In  many  of  Burke's  Writings  we  meet 
Athor  with  an  abundance  of  important  fa^s,  profound  obfervattons^  brtlliafit 
hmgpsi  ^nd  aBle  argaments^  adding  to  the  general  amufement^  pleafilfe, 
infbraiaMon^  and  u;i(lrudion«  than  with  a  chain  of^roefj,  tending  to  confirm 
a  fpecific  popofition*?'  Thefe,  remarks  the  biographer  applies  to  the  pam-" 
phlet  in  queilion,  in  a  critique  which  is  equally  correct  and  acute. 

l^ord  Archibald  Hamil^)n,  however,  has  evidently  not  wifdom  or  fenfe  ' 
Enough  to  make  that  difcrl  mi  nation  which  if  neceiiary  to  every  one  wh» 
feeks  to  derive  advantage  from  th^  perufalof  Mr.  Burke's  political  writings. 
His  Lordlhip  had  a  party  purpofe  to  anfwer,  he  had  receurle,  thereibre,  very 
nafurariy,  to  a  party  pamphlet,  and,  his  object  being  the  fame  with  that  of 
its  author,  to  prefs  a  Whig  Miniftry  upon  the  Crown,  be  thought  it  fair  to 
enlist  him  in  his  fervice,  and  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  detached  paflages  as  fui,te4 
his  purpofe.  But  as  no  name,  however  illustrious,  can  give  currency  to 
erroneous  opinions,  or  to  dangerous  doctrines  ;  (o  cannot  the  adoption  or 
imitation  of  the  errors  of  great  minds,  by  the  interest'  or  the  folly  of  litHe 
ihriidt,  however  fervile,  be  entitled  either  to  refpect  or  to  forbearance* 

His  Ldrd(hip>  adverting  to  the  negotiation  for  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  ofice 
daring  the.  adminiflration  of  Mr.  Addington,  a  rubje6t  which  we  have  had 
firequent  occafion  to  difcufs,  and  with  which,  therefore,  our  readers  are  well 
acquainted,  obferves,  with  his  accuflomed  fagacity,  and  his  ufual  accuracy,  of 
iiatement,  and  knowledge  of  the  conititution,  **  This  negtoiation  is  only 
mentioned  as' a  proof,  thatrt«;7  intrigue  and  secret  advisers  of  the  crinon,  exi(t 
io  theie  time^  as  well  as  others ;  and  exifl  in  a  full  and  eager  readinefs,  to  ex- 
ert their  baneful  influence  upon  every  favourable  opportunity.  To  devife 
me^n^ij  and  to  exert  a  fpirit  competent  to  counterafl  fuch  efforts,  whenever 
they  are  miade,  is  a  public  concern.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  nego* 
tiatioii  alluded  to  had  taken  effect,  the  government  of  this  country  would 
Have  been  transferred  frorti  one.  perfon  to  another,  without  any  avowed,  oif 
tifible  interference  of  King,  Lords,  Commons,  or  People  I*'  Js  his  LordHiip 
80  Ignorant  as  not  to  know  tliat  confident  aftertion  is  not  of  itfelf  fdfficient- 
to  extort  belief^  or  to  lilence  enquiry?  Never  furely  was  man  fo  egiregi- 
ouily  miQaken,  or  fo  grofsly  ilupid.  It  is  denied,  and  will  be  denied  by 
every  man  of  common  fenfe,  and  common  candour,  that  the  negotiation  al- 
hided  to  could  poifibly  have  taken  effi^dl  witiiout  the  avowed  interference  of 
the  King,  neither' Lords,  Commons,  nor  People  having  any  more  to  do 
with  the  tranfa^ioo  than  they  have  with  the  choice  of  his  Lordfhip's  foot- 
)  taan.  As  to  the  pratf  which  this  negotiation  affords  of  the  exigence  of 
cmrt  intrigue  '^nd  secret  advisers  tftke  crown,  the  miferable  cant cf  factious  Whigs, 
if  is  equally  valid  with  all  his  Lordfhip's  other  proofs.  The  plain  fad  was,  as 
oiir  readers  Well  know,  that  Mr.  Addington,  becoming  confcious  of  the  weak-* 
fiefe of  his  adminiftration,  naturally,  and  wifely,  wifhed  to  ftrengthen  it; 
an^ipr  that  purpofe,  before  he  mentioned  his  wifh  to  his  Sovereign,  caufed  * 


h%ve.iubmi'tted  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  have  taken  his  Majefty's  ordeni 
m'reJpecl;ot*jitr  the  former,  too,  declared,  that,  without  the  esprefscom** 
maods  .of  bis  Sovereign,  he  would  hot  come  to  any  determiniiti^n.  ,^^Tlws' 
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diflbrence,  however,  betweeh  Mr.  Pitt^ti(}  the  MfAiBter  erufheJ  the  riego-* 
ciatioQ  9t  its  birth.  But  it  mjuft  be  evident  to  every  man  Svhofe  liiiderQ^d' 
ing  is  not  ablolutely  blii)fled,  whofe  mind  is  tiot  totally  impervious  to  con* 
:viaion,  that,  if  the  mgociatim  had  taken  ejfegtt  it  inuft  hate  been  wHh  the 
aviTiUeci  ^\\6.  visible  ihttrference  of  tie  Kin^,  and  that  the  only  secret  adoisert , 
would  have  been  the  Ministers  of  the  crown,  who,  if  we  know  any  thing  of 
the  conditution,  aretheirueconflitationaladvifersof  their  Sovereign  ;  and 
yettocounterad  their  advice,  their  efforts,  for  flrengthenmg  the  government 
'whenever  they  ure  made,  we  ate'told,  in  the  tone  of  a  dilator,  and  with  the 
coofidet^ce  of  truth,  isajiihlic  concern  !  !  t  It  may,  for, aught  we  know,  be' 
the  public  concern  of  an  unprincipled  Jacobin,  but  fuch  conduct  we  ihould 
con^der  as  a  gtofs  violation  of  duty  in  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a 
fliameful  breach  of  allegiance  in  a  private  fubjed.  It  would  be  analogous. 
to  the  employment  of  an  oppofition  envoy  at  a  foreign  court  "  to  devife 
means,  and  to  exert  a  fpirit  con\petent  to  counteract  the  effefls'*  of  hit 

.  Maje(ty*s  ambalfador  at  that  court ;  and  Lord  A.  H.  ought  to  know  that 
the  obje6l  of  his  imitation,  Mr.  Burke,  has  publicly  Iligmatized  fuch  A 
proceeding  as  a  high  treasonable  misdemeanour.  We  hope  his  Lordihip  does 
not  mean  merely  to  abide  by  the  difla  of  his  roafler  when  h^  appears  as  the 
advocate  of  a  party,  and  to  reject  his  decifions  when  he  fiandd  forth  in  the 
exalted  cHaraaer  of  the  chappion  of  truth,  and  the  avenger  of  infulled 
Majefly.  When  his  Lordiliip  afks,  refpefting  this  negocxation,  •'  Does  the 
conRitution  authorife  fuch  a  proceeding?"  thellare  of  amazement  and  tlie 
laugh  of  contempt  are  the  only  anfwers  we  can  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to 
give  him.  - 

.  Mr.  Addington  being  difmiffed,  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  office  is  the  next  ob- 
je6l  of  our  noble  author's  mofl  fagacious  animadveriions.  ''.it  his  been 
generally  ^nderftood,"  he  fays, "  that  theobflacle  to  forming  an  adminidra- 
tion  upon  a  broad  and  exteniive  bafis,  arofe  from  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  exclude  Mr.  Fox,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  well  as  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windhara,  and  their 
friends  declined  taking  aliy  official  fituations;  alleging,  probably,  that  as 
their  hopes  and  endeavours  were  directed  to  a  comprehenfive  adminifirationi 
compofed  of  the  ftrength  and  talent  of  all  parties,  they  did  not  cboofe  to 
give  their  fandlion  toone«  formed  upon  a  principle  of  exclufion.'*  This  af» 
fedled  delicacy  as  to  the  motives  of  Lord  Granville  in  refusing  to  j<»in  the 
Miniftry,  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  after  the  publication  of  his  Lord/hip's  letter 
to  Mr.  ritt,  which  has  raifed  theyiroiix^/V/zy  into  ^certainty.  On  that  Jcltol' 
we  dp  not  feel  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  comment,  not  having  yet  afcertaincd 
whether  its  publication  was  not  the  refult  of  one  of  thofe  Ihaencful  bceach^ 

/  of  confrdence  which,  unhappily,  are  but  too  common  in  the  prefeiU  dege-» 
nerate  times.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will  fay,  that  we  were  utterly  af* 
tonifliedat  reading  a  letter  fo  weak  from  a  nobleman  fo  fenfible..  A  child 
in  politics  might  expofe  its  weaknefs  and  its  fallacy.  Lord  A.  H.  had  pro* 
bably.  forgotten  that  this  nobleman  and  his  friends  who  were  now  fo  Qiocked 
at  the  idea  of  excluding  Mr.  Fox  from  the  cabinet,  had  been  the  firfti  on  « 

^  former  occaiion,  to  recommend  his  Majefty  to  exclude  that  gentlMottn  itf^tx 
bis  Privy-Council.  How  a  man  who  is  deemed  unworthy  lo^  amieiBoef 
of  the  Privy-Council,  can^  by  the  fame  perfbns,  be  regarded  asvfrctthy  fO  be 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  wc  are  not,  weconfefs,  fufficientfy  (killed  iti  the 
l»Sics  of  party>  to  comprehend.    We  medtioft  the  isk%  howeTei^'  ^^J  to 


Our  author,  after  tbii:4iaUmeDt«  proceeds  to  confide  I.  "How  for  the 
cxcfufion  of  Mf.  Fox  can  be  deemea  conftitutbi1^,**-— 2*  *'  How  iaf,  undef 
aU  tfa^  cii;cum(lances  of  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  have  operated  on  the  condudt  of 
Mr.  Pitt." — and  3.  "  How  far  his  a^ua]  condud  ha*  been,  regulated,  either 
by  tendernefs  toviarda  tl)e  prerogative^  of  the  crowo^  or  regard  to  the  fentt^ 
menta  and  welfare  of  the  countrjf ."  *- 

It  is  trul^'  laughable  to  obfcrve  the  miferable  (Iiifts  to  Which  the  author  i$' 
driven  from,  an  evident  dread  of  meeting  the  queftion  fairly  and  fully.    AP 
tef  promiiing,  with  wonderful  delicacy,  that  he  does  not  mean  "to  in5:* 
nuate  that  ibe^  determination  alluded  to'*  (not  to  receive  Mr.  Fox  as  a  mi- 
nifter)  "could  really  originate  with  hiaMajefty,"  though  hemuft  know  that 
it  J/V  originate  with  his  majefty  and  with  no  one  elfe,  we  are  told,  forfooth, 
with  admirable  gravity,  that,  '*  The  juftice  or  propriety  of  the  exclufion  of 
Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  forms  m  part  of  the  quel^ion,  as  far  as  /elates  to 
conliiiutional  ground  f  becaufe  fuch  juftice  or  propriety  cannot  conftiluti- 
oiially  be  eftimaled  by  the  royal  mind  \   nor  does  there  appear  to  be  ahy 
irgunaent,  yvhich  can  jufliiy  or  condemn  it,  in  this  point  of  view,,  that  would 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  any  otlier  man.     The  objeft 
of  our  enquiry  does  not  relate  to  the  perfon  excluded,  but  to  the  pnnrtple  of 
exclufion  ;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  not  to  excludon,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Hou/e  of  Commons,  and  (of)  the  country,  but  in  dired  oppoiition  to 
both."  '  ^  \ 

As  to  the  constitutional  quefiion,  (of  exclusion)  as  it  is  here  called^  refpefl- 
ing  which  the  conftitution  is  wholly  (tlent,  it  is  a  violation  of  common  lenfe 
to  alfert,  that  the  conftitution,  which  exjireuly  gives  to  the  Sovereign  the 
nght  of  chuling  hi^Jowh  fervants>  without  exce/ition  or  restraint,  mu/]f,  oy  im- 
plication, forbid  him  to  except,  on  any  grouixl  whatever,  to  any  individual ; 
and  to  fay  that  the'  foyal  mind  cannot  constitutional^  eftimate  the  juftice'  or 
propriety  of  excluding  Mr.  Fox,  or  any  one  eife,  is  to  talfe^tl^e  mpft  arrant 
wjnfeiilib  that  ever  iflTued  from  the  lips  or  from  the  pen  of  a  rational  being. 
If  bis  Majefty  cannot  be  allowed  to  exercife  his  judgement  in  iliQ  rejection 
or  a  pan  propofed  to  him  as  miniftcr,  he  cannot,  of  courfie,  be  allowed  to 
^xtrcife  it  in  the  choice  of  a  minifter ;  in  which  ca(e  the  acknowledged  right 
of  choice  would  be  nugatory,  would  be  infulting;  and  the  faperior  power 
of  the  flate,  the  fourceof  juftice,  and  the  fountain  of  honour,  would  be  re- 
uocedto  a  mere  cypher,  a  pallive  agent,  afling  never  ju^cialljf,  aXwlnys.  «/- 
merially,  ihe  tool  of  party;  and  the  fport  of  fa£lion.  Such,  Heaven  be^ 
praifed,  is  not  a  Britifli  monarch !  We  give  his  Lordftiip  credit  for  widiing 
^  put  Mr,  Fox  out  of  the  queftion  in  difcuffing  the  point,  but  when  the 
,4ueftioD  arofe  out  of  Mr.  Fox*s  exclufton  alone,  and  wheti  the  reafons 
ijHich  operated  to  his  exclufion  neither  did  nor  could  apply  to  any  other  of 
°*  perfons  pfopofed.to  form  a  part  of  the  new  adminiftratipn,  no  one  will 
"^^Q^n<l^  we  Ijifped,  ready  to  acqujiefce  in  the  propriety iof  that  mode  of 
^juujent  which  his  Lordftuphaschofen,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  to  adopt, 
°^t  e^^  J«  arguing  the  cafe,  in  his  own  way,  if  that  can  be  called  argu- 
^l^t,  which  con  fills  of  a  ftring  of  inappropriate  affertions,  inapplic«u)!e 
."^'*andf.monftr6us  fuppofitions,  he  exhibits  the  raoft  crude  notions,  the 
aoft  pjiepoftcTou«  dedudions,  and  the  moft  miferable  fophiftry.  that  ev*6r 
proce^ed  from  the  pen  of  the  moft  ignorant  party-writer.  The  fubflance 
*Wl>iiisYeafoning  oh  the  fubjed  is  briefly  this ;    that  the  cofLftittttion  Ta'vs 
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the  King  can'  do  no  ^rdng ;  «*  every  bB  of  'cxecuf  ire  power,  e<m(iiitott6na)fy 
(pe.a)cHig»^<>^s  proceed  from  rtff|>on(Tble  advifers  of  the  cfown;"  over 
yn/hpin  the  Houib  pf  Coimnons  has  a  confifitUtional  check  j  the  King  ti/ki|ht 
♦/  nominateWii^s  footman  imnifter';'*  *^  fome Jitrson  muft'be  refponfible  fbt'tht? 
cutrn^e;  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reafon  why  the  fame  refpohfihHity 
{\kn  1 1  not  attach  to  a, capricious  ^xcJuhon,  as  to  an  urimfe  ^^pointhiebt ;" 
and  thtrefore  the'exclufioq  oS!  Mr.  Fox  mu?t  be  'unconflitutionlal ! ! !  Ifouf 
j;$acleifS  can  difv'over  no  connection  betwcfep  the  prem-ffes  atad  thc'cottdu* 
fion,  if  they  can  defcry  neither  argument,  npr  fen fe,  nor  reafori,  \ti  this  ftate- 
iiieiit,  the  fault  reils  not  with  us,  but  with  the  noble  member  of  the  }^xMt 
qT  Cpmrnons,  who,  probably,  may  afTcrt,  for  hirafeif  krtd  hjs  leff^'w-mein- 
bers  (and  certainly  with  as  good  teafbn  as  any  whicii  he  afligns  for '  th^^  after- 
tion  of  fome  other  rights)  an  exclufive  privilege  of  tailing  Of  6f  writing 
tionfenfe  at  their  pleafure,  w/V^fl«/^jrrj»//o»  or /ri/rfl/»/.  ,  •  *      *       •  ; 

His  Lordfhip  Teems  toaffume  as  a  fad  that  the  exclufion  of  Mr.  Po^^by 
his  Majei^y  was  the  rcfult  of  ♦'private  prejudice,  or  (ofj  perfbnal  feelings 
iathe  royal  mind  ;**  for,  though  he  fays  that  to  make  that  ailertfon  Would 
be  to  libel  and  traduce  the  King,  lince  it  anfwers  hrs  own  pUrpofe'  to 
afcribe  it  to  *'  the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  his  adViiers/*'  it  is'ifcvident 
•that  he  thinks  this  was  the  cafe  ;  clfe  why  introduce  private' jirtifjudfcft  W 
perfonal  feelings  which  have  never  belbre  been  mentioned' as  the  groairfl  of 
exclufion.  It  would  be  more  jufl  and  true  to  impute  fnch  excfunon  fb'thc 
legal  and  upright  exercife  of  the  royal  judgment  ieadifi'g  to  a  proper,  honour- 
able, and  coiiiritutional  decifion  on  put>lic  grounds.  Whether  afcriBfed  t<v 
ithe  King,  or  to  his  miniflers,  and  to  th^  latter  only,  fbr  the  purpbfi  of 
jpunidinient  or  of  cenfure,  it  can,  we  admit,  be  afihrlbed,  iuftead'  of 
difplaying  weakness  or  ^wickedness,  in  our  eilimation  it  exhibits  tifhpng 
prooif  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue.  In  the  name  of  much  infulted  cotiiibon 
jeiife,  in  the  names  of  violated  truth>  and  of  injured  juftice,  i«  tiie  political 
chaca6ter  of  Charles  James  Fox,  fo  fpotlefs  and  immaculate;  as  to  ri^rider  it 
iropoflible  to  impute  his  excluiion  froni  the  cabinet  to  atiy  thing  but  the 
jprivale  prejudice  or  the  p^rfonal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  or  to -the 
weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  his  miniftersT  Has  Lord  A.  H.  ever  ftpi3ietf 
that  chara^er ;  has  he  ever  read  the  parliamentary  regifterj  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whig  Club;  or  the  tranfadions  of  they Jteojih  in  Palace-yard ^ 
Has  heiorgotten  the  prai'es  lavished  by  Mr. Fox  dn  the  princ^iplesfandllje  jj^ac-' 
ticcs  of  the  French  revoliUionifls ;  his  tavern-harrangues  in  which  the  heat 
of  wine  and.  the  heat  of  party  combined  to  produce  fentiments  Wtyrthy 
the  den  of  jacoSinifm  J  Is  the  young.  Lord,  (we  infer  his  Lorrfllfip's  joutk 
fto^'his'^arguinerits)  who  avails  himfelf  of  the  courtefy  of  the'  cbiintr;^,  to 


•.jj^e,  with  .the  gl)jecl  of  his  fenfelefs   panegyrics,  in  a  peace  htcause  \i  i* 

^g^tei^toth'G  enmles  rf  his  counhyf  If  in  thefe  proceedings  aAd  in  iiniilber- 

.      4^r^  other  %  of  a  iimilar  nature,  which  mark  the  public  career  of  his  iddl,  he 

.^an.fe/^  n^Jblid,  conllitutional,  and  public*  grounds  of  e^tclufion^  he  ihiw  be 

^^jlowed  to'  enjoy  his  own  blindnefs,  but  we  Cannot  flatter  him  with  tHe'fiope 

Toflnakiiglth^e  public  as  blind  ash  imfelf.  '         •  "■  -'-^ 

\,\,y!.^isXprdihip  h&s  farther /i.rjf^W,  that  Mr.  Fox  Was  fcxblbd'ed  froiA^he 
^.ffi^utLmt^t^^^^  to  the  Hbufe  of  Cohimons  and' 't6  the  crfuhtfj^.  If 

^  he^a3  Taybured  us  with  tlj^'  grguads  of  this  dogmaltcail  d€Cifit)hi;  We  iiight 


»  -        ' 


:^iefi.#b|9i(iiuQ^<^^^  imt  »&jt  is^  wecan  mcj^fy  remark,  (hat  ih^stC- 

^.fi^tiojviiLOOQtrpr^  to  ra£l;for  a  ma^rit  v  of  the  Htjufeot  Cotnmbhs  have  fup- 

|;^^«dtti^  ^ak'anj.wieked  taw^x^t  to  ^hoifi  he  imputes  the  egtclufion  of 

^  t|ri^^adf:r,.^»dhis^X>ordibip  has  not  dar^d  to  take  their  fen^e  upop  the  fpeci- 

^  .i6qqi]^e(li«n,.octo*caIJ  upon.jthem  taexei'cire  their  cons fitutiimal  cheeky  though 

rup|y»rjt^d)>)?  tiv&rood  uodu^  and  vtnconflitutional  influence;  ex<;rtedjndeed, 

.    i»i|ll  an wileiv,  and  without  any  eohfideratioii  ofcon.'equences  ;  whii^  the 

:•  9^^^/  hasibeed^at  I;ea(l,  iiieat  upon  the  fubjeet  ,  the  public  not  being  io 

•&oIt^,  as  to.  iaok  ior  ttie  voice  of  the  couiUrj  in  the  ii ire! ing  prints  q^f  a 

^.  ^'^h^irgh^t  ^c^dii^g  to  QUr  author's  political  creed,  the  conftilufion  gives 

Up  po^w^^  of  r^clion^  orof  exiclulion  (which  Ls  the  fame  thing)  to  the  Kiso, 

^   hp  do«i  npt  fibrufxle  te  contend  that  fuch  right  is  virtually  vefted  bj  the  con- 

*  ,liitatio|i  in  ^ke Hmse  of  GomrmnsT  "There  is/*  he  fays,  " a  conftitutional 

^.Hj^  .iiMh^  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  reftiib  fupport  (to  the  miniilers  of  live 

,Ccoiwn),  which,  ji>  its  fpirit  and  effecl,  is  a  pov^er  ofr^e^lon;''  aod  again, 

,'.*  ;ts  fpiiit.(tl»e  fpirit  of  the  conftitulion)  does  authorize  a  refufal  to  (uppoit, 

.a|i4, 9  continued  refufal  to  fupport  government  till  power  be  in  the  hands 

«|^f  p^r(b^  acc^2table  to  the  people."     We  deny  the  truth  of  this  aifertknn; 

.  iusd-mai  Alain,  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  ipirit  of  the  Britifh  conRitation 

authpria&s  a  refaial,  on  the  part  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  to  fupport  mi- 

liiileri^  wbofe  meafures  they  cannot  condemn,  merely  becaufe  they  are  not 

preoilely  .the  men,  whom  they  (the  IJoule  of  Commons)  >vi(hed  to  place  in 

tif*  tabineti  ■  That  Houfe  has  not  only  a  right  conferred,  but  a  duly  >im- 

fpofefl(,4»n  i:t,  to  judge  of  the  minifters  by  their  measurei9\oxi^\  confequ<nily, 

,  cMelv  towatchi  and  .minutely  to  inveftigate,'  thofe  meafures,  atid  from  ihini 

.4i>.  infer  their  ftlneCs  ar  un^nefs  for  their  (ituations.     Itrmay  i'eftife  fupport, 

but  It  muil  ground  its  refufal -on  the  badnefs  of  the  measura  of  the  roiiiifter&; 

it  naay  addrefs  thx  Throne  for  their  removal,  but  their  measures  mud  con* 

iUtute.tJie  ground  of  the  application.     It  was  upon  this  ground,  and  upon 

.  this/ gJfo^nd  .aii^>ie,  that  the  parliamentary  oppo (it ion  to  the  late  mini (irj 

^lirpiei^d  to.  take  its  iiand.  ,  No  one  ever  prefumed  to  flart  the  monHtotis 

jdoclrilift  of  the  coiutitut'mnal  imligibility  of  Mr.  Addington.    On  the  cantfary, 

Mr^  Fox-and  his  friends  fupported  that  minider  when  he  firil  came  into 

«  .office^  smd  thereby  gave  their,  negative  to  the  ridiculous  notion  of  then  afi- 

*\j|rointment  being  a  breach  of  a  conftitfrlional  principle, 

iSfidi.is the  n^^^'efled  by  the  conftitution,,not  in  tbe  Houfe  of  Commom 
.finiy,,but  in  the  tluo  greiat  councils^of  the  nacion(one  of  which,  the  molt 
.no$[e,  and  tlie  moti  permanent,  \m  Lordihip*fcarpely  deigns  to  notice;  as  if 
ke  did  not  cooflder  it  as  forining  a  constituent  part  of  the  government  ql*  the 
£oaiUry),an4  DO  other. right  oa\i  they'Csercire,  Inthe^vay  of  idhfKrk  br  of  ^ohp 
troui  over  the  minifters  of  the  Crown,  without  agrofs,  and  moft  dangeroof, 
j^ei^ation  froin  tiie  f>indamentar principles  of  the  BritiAi  monarchy*  As  to 
the >6Zttfrx>f  a  Houfe  ef  Commons,  that  we  mean  not  to  conteJl'*  (fw« 
.w.eie  toi  iudgjB,  indeed,  of  its  extent  and  q^  \i^  nature,  hy  thfe  occaiHonfll 
lisadices  oifmrner  Houfei  of  Commonf,  we  (hould  confider  it  to  be  bovin4* 
(sfs  and.  tyrannical ;  fortke^  repeatedly  invaded  tM  privileges,  and  ofurped 
ibef^RBioaa,  of  ojir  Courts  of  Judicature,  without  pbfervinff  ^heir^rmw, 
V  jefpedtiig.  dieir  kws ;  confouhding  all  the  principles,  and  ctedroying  ail 
the  dif^indions  of.jun^rttilence^  by  a6lmg,  at  orvce,  as  accufors,  partiat^ 
jury  and  judges,  in  the  fame  caufes.  It  would  be  a  mad  attempt  to  ^iefine 
of  aixjf  alfembl^  who  could  fo  adl  with  impunity.    The  legal  r/^)4//   » 
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of  a  Bnti(h  Houfe  oF  Commons  arr  known ;  and  they  are  known  not  to  be 
what  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  chufes  to  thaintain  tliaC  tbey  are.  Hts 
Lordfhip  talks  6f''^ capricious  exclufion," and  "an  unwife  appointment/' 
on  the  part  of  the'  Crown^  but  feems  to  have  no  notion  of  an  intmtsted  re" 
jectiwt  or  ^  factious  ofiJi9sitioH  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Two  trifing  objec* 
tions  to  other  parts  of  his  (lateroent  w^  (ball  take  leave  to  fuggeli,  ibr  his 
fnformatiqn.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  per« 
filled  in  refufing  fupport  to  the  minifler,  and  the  King  fierfevered  in  retain- 
ing fach  minKler>  anarchy  mud  enfue.  In  bis  depreciation  of  the  Regal  au- 
thority, and  in  his  elevation  of  the  democratic  authority,  he  feems  totally  to 
have  lo/l  fight  of  the  King's  power  of  diflblving  his  parliament;  which  'n 
generally  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  evil  which  hfs  Lordfliip  fuggetis.'  As 
to  his  curious  claim  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  a  virtual  parttei|MKion  of 
the  right  of  chufing  the  minifters  of  the  Crown,  we  would  aiJc  I)tm  how  tiiat 
riglit  could  be  exercifed^  if  a  change  of  miniders  were  to  take  place,  whien 
tmre  was  no  Houfe  of  Commons  in  exigence,  that  is,  after  a  diffirfution^ 
and  before  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament  ?  and*  farther,  whether,  as  th^ 
C9nsti{utimal  eligibiiiiy  of  men  is  made  to  conftft  in  the  fupport  of  a.  party  in 
the  Houfe  of  Common^,  it  would  be  necedary  for  the  mkiiders  appointed 
at  fuch  a  period  to  have  a//ir/y  in  the  old  House,  which  has  been  annihilated; 
or  in  the  new  House,  which  is  not  yet  in  being?  The  refearches  into  which 
a  ferious  attention  to  thefe  qaeflions,  and  the  reflations  that  would  namrally' 
artfe  out  of  it,  would  lead  his  Lordfliip,  would^  we  are  perfuaded,  be  of  in- 
finite ufe'  to  him,  in  his  political  progrefs  through  life.  And,  in  order  to 
correct  his  crude  notions  and  miflaken  conceptions  of  a  eonstitufim  of  which 
he  talks  a^great  deal  but  evidently  knows  yery  HttJe,  we  would  advife  him 
to  read  Mr.  Reeves's  "Thoughts  on  the  Englilh Government," and  fbmeo^f 
the  Elementary  Treatifes  on  the  Englilh  Law. 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  remarks  to  oikher 
objedlionable  points  of  this  very  weak,  and  very  ilupid  production.  The 
author  is  evidently  very  angry  with  Mr.  t'itt  for  naving  a£l/d,  as  every  good 
and  faithful  fubje6t  would  nave  a6led,  under  iimilar  circumftances ;  and,  he 
reproaches  him  for  not  having  refufed  lo  come  into  powerwithout  Mr.  Fo^, 
anid  for  not  having  told  the  King  tl  flagrant  falshood,  namely,  that  an  ad- 
herence to  his  determination  of  not  admitting  MrlTox  into  his  cabinet, 
**  mufl,  of  necefEty,  be  tnaintained  in  oppoiition  to  the  wifhes  of  the  public, 
the  interells  of  the  country,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Henfe  of  Commons." 
Th^  clamours  and  the  fneers  of  fuch  a  writer,  Mr.  Pitt  will,  undoubtedly, 
treat  with  equal  contempt;  confcious  of  having  difcharged  his  duty  to  his 
*  kitig  and  country,  he  will  alike  defpiie  the  malignant  infinuations  of  felP 
conceited  impotence  ;*-^nd  the  more  daring  machinations  of  difappoiuted 
ambition.  ' 

We  cannot  difmifs  thefe  thoughts  without  adding  that  their  tendenty, 
though  certainly  not  the  intention  of  their  author,  is  to  degrade  the  dignity 
of  the  regai  charader,  and  to  weaken  kinely  power,  by  amgning  an  inegal 
preponderance  to  the  democratic  part  of  the  coofiitution.  '  It  is  this  thit 
has  induced  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  pamphlet  before  us^  than  the 
weaknefs  of  the  compofition  could  poffibly  claim ;  for,  as  an  eminent  judge 
jno  I  jullly  obferved, ."  As  every  Engliibman  has  an  intered  in  our  confiitu- 
tido,  fo  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  defend  it  yvhen  attacked/' 
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1 .      1     ■    ■  '        '  <  '        '  •        ." 

Ittf^rjQ  jUrd  Archibald  Hamilton,  m  tie  Occasion  ff  hU  laU  Panifihki,t»-vJdf;k 
'  thfatpil  Ciffueijucttces  of  the  King*s  mdaiuhfy  Stait  ^  Httikh  tire  particulars 
cwuidtrciL    8vo.    P?.i2.    2v    Harding.     IB04,     , 

THE  'writer  of  this  letter  approves  of  ^ord  A.  H/s  "  Thoughts ''  for  the 
v^ry  tACoxi  for  which  we  ditapprove  of  them;  and  cenfiires  his  Lordfhip 
lot  an  omillioh  which,  if  deiigned^  entitled  hitnV  in  our  edimation,  to  praife. 
He  fays,  "  the  principles  ybu  lay  down  I  admit  to  be  connitutional,  and 
the  dpdrines  you  inculcate  to  be  thofe  ufually  maintained  by  the  Whig 
party .'^  '  The  former  we  deny,  but  the  latter  we  admit.  Arid  he  then  cen- 
lures  his  Lordfliip,  with  a  fneer  at  his  "Public  Spirit,*  for  not  entering 
into  ^  dlfcaffioh  of  his  Nfajefty's  illnets,  with  a  view  to  (hew  its  influence  in 
pdliHcailevents ;  a  dirculfion  into  which  no  man  of  common  feeling  or  delt* 
cady,  no, man  ^h6  entertains  j aft  fentimehts  of  loyalty  and  refped  for  his 
Sdi^rei^,  couhi  prevail  on  himfelf  to  enter,  without  the  fiimulus  which  im*< 
periotts  necelBty  could  alone fupply.  It  is  needlefs  for  us  to  follow  the  au* 
thor  through  his  various  and  vague  reflections  on  this  melanctioly  fubjedt, 
wliTth-'certainly  difplay  inconteftible  proofs  of  ability,  together  with  a  ma- 
lipiliy  df  mind  and  purpofe  veiled  beneath  an  hypocritical  profelfion  of 
cahdoiir,  'fince^'by  his  own  confeffion,  the  difcuffion  has  become  ufelefs:-^ 
**  Th^  exercife  of  the  royal  pcerogative,  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  would, 
perhaps,  form  th<t  m&st  convincing  proof  that  could  be  given  to  the  public; 
of  ti^  re^efiablilhment  of  his  Majefty's  health  ;*' — that  proof  fox  been  given, 
and  the  author's  anxiety,  therefore,  we  hope,  is  at  an  end.  As  to  the  par- 
liam^tary  precautions  which  he  recommends,  we  concur  with  him  in  la- 
menting that  they  were  not  adopted  long  ago ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that  when  the  rage  of  party  fliatl  have  lomev^t  fubiided,  and  the  dread  of 
Ati^dt  fi^om'th^enei^iy  have  ceafed,  the  miniders  wilt  call  the  attention  of  the 
legiflatare  to  that  important  fubje£t. 

While  the  writer  of  this  letter  accuies  the  nobleman  to  whoin  it  is  ad* 
drelfed  of  a  want  of  candour^  he  deals  largely  himfelf  in  the  mo(t  uncandid^ 
an4  groiindlefs  infinuatipns.   His  attack,  alike  iciirrilous  and  falle,  upon  the. 
Chaiicellor^  whofe  qharia^ter  ftands  top  high  to  be  afledted  by  ,the  impotent, 
blows  of  fach  puny  allailants,  marks'  the  focret  calumniator ;  while  the 
jdbitical  compliment  to  an  iUudrious'  perfopage^  paid  at  the  e)cpence  of 
candour  and  of  truth,  belpeaks  the  unblufhing  parafite.    The  weight,  the 
delicacy,  and  the  oorredipefs  of  his  allertions  may  be  fairly  edimatecfby  the 
follQwing i&Cfage  :   "The  public  fee,  with  alarm  and  apprehenfjou,  that 
the  prefent  minider  has  excluded  from  power  every  perfon  of  weight  in. 
the  county  but  himfelf;  and,  ieetn^  this,  they  tremble  left  a  dill  more  im-, 
portant  exchifion,  if  it  ever  (hould  become  his  obje^,  fhould  be  found  wiib- 
in  his  reach.'*    With  what  propriety  the  minillcr  can  be  faid  to  have  <a- 
cltiJedfcom  power  theVery  perfons  whom  he  folic! ted  to  accefit  \\ ;  but  who 
rejedfed  alike  his  folicitatipns,  and  the  invitation  of  their  Sovereign,  we  leave 
that  public  to  decide.     As  to  the  infinuation  at  the'clofe  of  the  fentence^ 
it  is  fo  bafe  and  infamous^  that  it  muft  extort  the  reprobation  of  every  ho- 
neftman. 


X  3  iMter 
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Utm  ^  &r  Bifintk  ^ir^a,  ^^/..,  ij^'/^  f<^. /&  hJicexy,  cn^  ffif  P<^I?^ 
Tendency  cf  his  t^ublic  Conduct,  By  the  R.ev/Edward  *i4an\lji; 'MiTJr 
8vo.  pp.  58»  t2^  -London^  Rivm^toxls^  Su  rFaul*l> Ciwripti  Y»rd; 
Faulder,  New  Bond  Street,  &€•     180^. 


In  this  able  tnd  well* written  pamphlet^  Dr.  Hankiii,  with'iie  Jpra«iljr. 


Tavern,  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  grotsjy  abufed  the  freedt^m  of  par- 
liamentary debaie^r  uttered  a  libel  on  ILe  cUarader  of  hi^  Sovei^jgKb  ^^ 
a6ied  in  a  manner  thai  had  an  exprefs  Wndency  to  ex.cJle.t'be.  pf»P^^  t<^ 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  their  Ki.n^>. to  r^fafe  thfir  ciijifid^ncp  ^o  the 
^wo  tloufes  of  Parliament,  an4  to  proceed^  i^  faci^  to  all  the  ticf^iice  ^^ 
guHt  of  fedition,  treafon,  and  rebellion*  Wif  would,*  glaAly^an^Ji^l^lji^^j 
^iV>',. recommend  the  Wutary  Jeflbns  wdicb.lhis^piece  affords  t^jL^^l^iouLi 

'r^ncis  himfelf,  if  he  be"  capable  of  iulmittin^  l|tjii  it  j| 


confideralion  of  Sir  Francis  himfelf,  if  he  be"  capable  of  admitting  l||j^ti|j( 
polCbleibr  him  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or  of  aimiiig  for  himfelf,  p^onally,  af 
moral  or  political  improvement.  Biit,.  if'this  be  a  loft  hoW,  weTlbiuld,  ai 
leaft,  willi  the  letter  to  be  carefully  perilled  by  al!.  the  'ejecjor^j^  a^id  all  the 
members  of  parliament,  with  whom  this  hopcjul  )inight-b^r6nef  U  Iikelj( 
to  have  intercourfe  in  matters  of  public  bufinctii*  '    ,/'     ^' 


POETRY,-- .!■..•..•  ■'.*•  ;•    •^■'■■'' 


■'«  ,-     »  -       .iJ.     »/    ►.!     <.       't   >^» 


^iif  Poweri  o/G(nm$^  a  Pofm^  m  Three  Paris. .  ,By.  A)li|i  Blgir  LUWai  A»  l»t 
^mall  8vo,     Pp.  15<5.    5s.  Plates.     WiUiqin».     J8tfif       ,    .  ».      ,:> 

IT  apprars  that  this  gentleman  is  a  nati^  of  Annerica.  h  iV'sr  piliiftd 
office  to  tell  a  perfon  that  he  has  entir<»ly  miftaken  his  t£rhnfs*ito'tr'fti> 
vourite  purfuk.  We  feel,  however,  the  l<>^rs  reluctance  oil  ^hi9  tKtfeftf 
occaiion,  liona  the  confidence  which  the  Jinthor  ftems  to  haver  ittmrWIHi 
Ijowers.  •      . ;      4  /  ^/  ..I 

We  hardly  elver  read  fo  many  vcrfes  put  toge^htir  withfo  fctr'!teibnC<«< 
cf  fpirit,  the  prbfe  (for  according  to  the  c  ftdhi  of  th*  day/  thfe  poemU 
accompanied  with  notes)  is  much  more  poetical  than  the  vtr^e,  We^wertf 
it  fome  lofs,  at  fjrft^  to  find  the  caufe  oi  thiat-'  rtioAotony  whjcb  fo  fa* 
ligued  ITS  in  reading,  but  oft  inveftigativrn  we  difcovpred  what  we  do  no< 
recoiled  to  ha\e  found  in  any  other  pdem. whatever,  that  the  pau^,  fAitiO^ 
ivith6ut  exception,  th.rotigh  the  whole  Work,  falte  after  tl^e  fi*th  or  the 
fourth  fyll^ljje,  as  in  the  iirft  couplet: —  "         '  "  '      ' 

Say  what  i*  genius?-^ wo; ds  can  ne*er .define 
Th^t  power  which  fprings— frooi  origiH  divine.  .    .  •  .    .     < 

Thfs  firfl;  inriance  of  a  different  arrangeorettt,  fexccpt  in  dnfe  Aki«iifeiBfi, 
occurs  at  v.  37  :-r 

Forth  at  her  magic  call — the  fcene  appears. 

This  the  future  attention  of  the  author  may  remedy,  but  to  infufe  in  hit 
poem^  the  Poiwers  of  Genius,  which  he  fings,  will  not  be  fp  ea^. 


The  followiiifg  couplet  ijifulated  (for  it  has  the  fame  paofes)  we  (hould 
okit  ^tl)  f  leafare^  ^ere  k  not  lor  the  t^  iihproper  epithet  given  to  the 
the  PaBlm  Priiice^  who  the  poet  exprcfsly  fajs  was  not  U  foldldr.    - 

;  r   Wiish'Mittnfft'Bghqfi^  the  hdil  their  be8tiifgi>ne» 
Stajks  pale  and  fullen  bf  his  warkJ^e  Coa.    . 

vBttt  like  adOiij^ra  of  ShsikeQ>eare  will  hardly  tbadk  Mr*iLl«ii  for  the  fc^; 
lowing  trdvefty  of  la  jbeautifiilpafiage: —        .  .;     ■^[. 

.    Geoius  iiftdft  fpeech  in  trees^  the  running  hit>ok 
To  hat  fy^sikshxiguBge,  iihe  ^/a^otiU  book, 

'  As  a  proof  of  the  author's  felf-opinioo»  as  wdl  as  an  e^^acnple  of  h\fi  fiyle^ 
ydc  feiea  .this  paiTage  from  hi^  d</gft,  as  he  terms  it : — *'  1  he  author  jball 
oeft  fupplieate  the  candour  or  itido^eace  of  any  individual  in  favour  of  hi9 
petem.  He  is  willj^ng  that  it  (bo^hl  Aand  or  fall  by  its  folitary  merit"  H^  > 
w»ttld  have  confulted  his  literary  reputation  more  had  be  followed  the  ad-. 
^Ate  ht  fata  into  his  friend's  mouth  in  the  following  H/uis,  we  C9&  hardly^ 
i^U  them 4^;^i^x f-f^  .  .,\, 

-i^    * ,     ,  BiBJ^e  yofa  reid,  methinks  I  httir  you  fay, 

^,1,   l,  ^  "  My  friend  is  toiling  in  his  ufual  wiiy ;  * 

y[i  j ;  ^  J  ^Q  P^ers  of  Gemus^-ihera  my  friend  beware; 

^'         /    1  fear  your  fate — like  PiJ-p^ew  you' may  fare."  ' 

Theie  is.not  a  bby  at  onie  of  our  great  fchools  who  would  not  be  flogged 
iox  writing  Phaeton  for  Phaeton,  it  is  iipt  only.an  error  in  pronunciation^ 
it  fhews  aia  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of  the  name,    * 

We  have  x>ne  thing  more  only  to  notice>  in  a  not«  on  the  Earl  of 
Chathcm*s  deaib,  p.  ^3,  Mr  L'.s  partiality  to  his  native  country  has  in- 
Sacch  hStii  t^  tni«r^epre{ent  the  immediate  caiile  of  it  moil  grolsly.  He  f^y^^ 
"  The  Earl  of  Chsftiiam  l^fl  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  2d  of  .A^rjl, 
jljf^fi^..  ^e.was  then  ill  and  debilitated.  Jie  fpoke  m  favour  of  a  mot;ioji 
pfi  t^e^Dukip  of, Richmond,  for  an  addrefs  to  bis  Majefty  to  difraifs  his  Mir 
plf^X^  j^d  psxz\pj^eace  wif^  America.*'  The  fad  is  exadly  the  rcverfe# 
i«idl,Chaihapi  had  always  been  decidedly  adverfe  to  the  American  -war, 
and  the  cauie  of  it,  but  he  got  up  to  op/>ofe  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
jLicbo^^d*  ^r .acknowledging  the  independence  of  America^  with  all  thk 
l^i^ipi  hia  elo^ijipnce^  ,when  the^rbke  of  death  (ikncedit  for  ever. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Thf  Volunteer^ s  Guide  ;  or.  Complete  'Military  Instructor  in  the  Drill,  MarmaJ, 

and  Platoon   Exercises  5  *iviih  'various  necessary   Directions  for  Marching ^ 

Wh^^lifig^  &c.  imheUisbed  %vitb   Twenty 'six     Epgravings^  neatly   cut  in 

Woody  tn  nvUch  ^ery  Motion  of  a  Soldier  under  Arms  is  exempligtd^    By  an 

^;,;Qi^cer;of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Loyal  London  Voluntecrst    24mo. 

*'    Vt.QH    Is.  daf. '  Vernor  and  Hood.     1803?.  * 

TO  anntmsce  this.publip^tigQ  is  all  that  can  be  expeded  from  a  Criti<^ 
who  wdcrAaads  nekher  drill,  manual,  nor  platooa  exercifes. 

2:::  :i.  ;i.     :■  ■•!       .  ,  ■  •     .      *  ..  .      ,   .        y 
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origikm;  fniTrpisM. 


Tbi  ImpoUey  and  Imfkty  rf  Sunday  Drill  amndered*    24mos.  '  ^'*  24.   34« 
Ogle.     1804.  '        • 

WE  fo  far  agree  with  tbc  writpr  of  this  little  Tpid,  as.to  be  decide^lj  of 
opinion,*  that  nothing  fljort  oinecessiijcsLtk  poflibly  juftifjr  fuch  ^  breach  of  ^h© 
fabbath  a&  that  which  be  here  fo  ftrongly  depiccatcs  ;  and  we  farther  con- 
cur with  him  in  opinion,  that  they  who  truft  folely  to  the  teiForts  of  men  fot 
their  delivery  from  threatened  deftruction,  or  who  utterly  dcfpiife  the  notion 
that  Grod  may  interfere  for  the  punilhment  of  a  iipful  nation^  njufl  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  Scriptural  Hiftory,  and  entertain  very  imperfe6h  ideas  of 
pivine  jufiice  and  wrath.     At  the  fame  time  wc  muft  obfervc,  that,  if  .we 
were  to  neglect  any  of  thofe  means  of   pre^fervation  and  defence  with 
which  God  has  provided  us,  we  fhould  negle6t  a  verymateri  1  part  of  our 
duty,  and  ev^n  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  our  Creator,  in  acting  as  if  tfcc 
bleffings  which  he  has  beftowed  on  us  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
ferving.     To  afcribe'all  things  to  fccond  caufes,  inftcad  of  afcribing  them 
to  God,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  error  i  but  is  it  not  'alfo  a  great  error  to! 
ihipute  every  worldly  occcurrcnce  to  God's  fpecial  interference,  without 
any  regard  to  the  immediate  agents  ihaC  produce  thecn  ?     VV^  fcaow;,  in- 
deed,  that  not  a  fparrow  can  fall  without  the  fermisshn  of  God ;  but  are 
we,  on  that  accopnt,  to  impute  the  lofa  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  or  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghicn,    to  God*s  interpofition?     If  fo,  what 
blame  can  a  Cbrifiian  attach  to 'the  perpetrator  of  that  atrocious  deed  I — 
Indeed,  bur  author  appears  to  be  confiltent  on  this  point,  -for  he  feverely 
cenfures  all  thdib  who  have  the  prefumpticn  to  hold  up  Buonaparte,  as  a 
xnoni%er  of  iniaoky,  to  the  reprobation  of  mankind.     1  hat  he  mfiay  be  an 
inihtiment  in^tfae' hands  of  Provfdence,  for  the  punifhmerit  of  the  wicked, 
we  ave  hot  difpbfed  tb  contelt;  b«t  we  maft  fubmit  t6  the  ii0|fuftation  of 
biindbefs^  for  v^  Certainly  do  not  fee  any  authority'  which  the  ^tithor  has 
for  th6'  foll':*>;(^ii»g  ^flfertion  :  *'  For  Jehovah  fai<h  ofCvrus  for  oi  Bona- 
parte), b^is  fftysh€ffherd,  and  shall  'do'all  m  fleasUr  £'"'*''    l^c  rooTe  is  not  fo 
blind  aj^  be  whd  perceives  not  this  !     That  it  is  faidof  CyrW  we  know* 
but  that  it  is  faid  of  Buontip^rte  alfo,  we  certainly  ai^e  ib' blind  as  not  toper* 
cblvei^nd  (ball  contihue  to  doubt  the  fad  until  >j^e  have  the  authority  of  a 
prophet  for  its  truth.  '  '        '  *     .  »     ^         ,      ,  .      .  , , 

'  That  the  contempt  of  religious  duties  has  rendered  France  what  fhe  now 
Is,  is^ a  melancholy  truth  tlot  to  be  conti^fted ;  'and'that  firriilar  e^m^  wiW 
|>roduce  fimilar  effeSts  in  other  countries;  it  is  very  tiatvral  to  fuppofeV — * 
<'  Already,"  fays  the  author,^  "  does  the  capital  of  our  own  cduntry  begin 

to  w^i:  this  ftrumpet.face;^  ip  that  tilahy  of  tbof^  dchcaxiinsLted'tbe  Grrati 

\\  ■ .  ■   ■  ■  ,         '      ■  [  '      ■  '.•*     •(•■••.?,-■».         ..    ■.  . 
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♦  When  a  wr  ter  quotes  Scripture,  he  fhould  quote  it  correctly.  This 
paifage  is  cited  as  from  Ifiiah,  c.  4/5,  v,  ii  •  whereas  ft  is  fronrf  c.44,  v; 
2^8' J  and  tlie  author,  too,  has  takdn  the  liberty  of  isltering  ^  w'ord  6f  the 
oSginal,  by  fubitituting  do  for  firfkm.  In  the  f^me  jpi^^e  b^  quotes  the 
:fi)llbwing  palT^ge,^'  -r^/i/rj'^  ravenous  bird  from  (bi  iku,  thtd  cr^tUmg  tbi 
Hvaster  to  destroy  "  .from  Ifaiah,  we  fiippofe  5  btit  the  psflage'c.46,  V;' 11> 
jtuna  thu8^<<  Callinga  ravenous^ bird  from'  ihit  Bad,  the  man  that  ese* 
cutcth  my  cooBfel  froni  a  far  country.*.''  Such  liberties  are  higbly  vxt^t^" 
xantable.    '■  -      ^'    ..•..'.....;  ^-  vi  '.";.        \i;     i.---- .-.      .••..  :  »> 
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at  the  Weft  End  of  the  tawn>  bare  the  daring  efftc/iitcrj  to  bpld  on  tbi$ 
^dax  (the  fabbath)  their  r^w^/,  fri^iOie  concerts ^c({rJr^rHeSf  &<:.  while  our. 
public  prints,  iTi^r^  bau  than  they,  every  Moo<iay  Ani^ouQce  this  to  the 
countiy  as  a  piece  of  inteUigcQce,  without  reprobating  fuch  impious  vior 
lationof  thelawsof  God  add  their  country."  TWs  is,  indeed,  a  growing 
^nd  a  f<i^6a^  erH  ;  and  inthi^,  as  in  the  adoption  of  eyery  other  r^cans  for 
corrupting  and  debadpg  the  public  mind  and  mentals,  most  of,  the  public, 
prints  take  a  confpi'cuous^  and  a  leading  part;  al^^ays  ranging  themfeives 
on  the  fide  of  vice  ;  never  on  that  of  virtue.  .  lo  enforce  obediencei  to 
thepoiicive  precepts  of  our  Creator,;; is  ccrtainly^not  to  encourage  furitan- 
ifo) ;  and  as  the  Legiihture  has  already  thouglit  £t  to  interfere,  for  die 
purpoie  of  enforcing  fuch  obedience  in  refpei^  of  the  Lord's  day>  it  would 
be  highly  oonfiftent  if  it  would  render  its  ifttcrpolition  effe^ive,  in  order 
to  reitraio,.  by  the  fear  of  expofare,  thoitf  Gr^-tf/ fabbath-bresikers/ who 
are  not  -dct^errcd  from  violations  of  the  divine  cororaand  by  iiny  fchfe  of 
doty ;  hot  who  not  only  profane jthe  fdibbath  themfelyes,  but  corkpel  their 
fervants  to  profane  it  al^.  --f..^ 

The  author*s  obfervation,  that  the  uaVe.trade>^bich  he  calls  a  *^  d'aMit;ai 
traific,^  from  the  colour  of  the  AavCs  we  fuppofe,  "  is  another  of  the 
damning  fins  of  Brit<7n''  (Britam)  is  the  mere  rant  of  fanaticifm;  and 
all  his  remarks  upon  the  fame  fubjei^  betray  thegroiTefi  ignorance. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

V 

EtJROPEAK  Magazine,  for  May,  J804>, 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  nVKE  OF  BEDFOH^. 

» 

Ohservaticm  on  the  Corres/ionJence  between  Mr,  Adam  and  Mr,  Bowles,  xmtJi'fh 
Cwrespwtdence  mbpined.     By  John  Bowles,  Efq. 

"  T^HE  charges  againil  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  are  the  fubjecl 
JL  of  the  prefent  pamphlet,  being  in  part  refuted  .and  in  part  deuied^ 
we  cannot  bui  acknowledge  that  the  refutation  is  complete,  and  to  u^i  (a- 
tisfaflory.  Perhaps  itnpatatttms  like  thofe  thrown. out  agauift  the''  memory 
of  fodiflingui filed  a  chara6ter  fliould  have  been  examined  with  mor^  cure 
before  they  had  been  given  to  the  world,  -  Mr.  Bowles's  candpur  in  p>int- 
ing  the*  whole  of  the  evidence,  however,  cannot  but  be  recommended."  . 

We  (hould  have  coniidered  this  tnorsel  of  criticism  ks  Altogether  unworthy 
<)ur  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  grofs  mifreprefcntation  on  a  fubject: 
which  has,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  excited  the  public  attention, 
andintereOed  the  public  feelings.  The  term  critjcifm,  indeed,  can  fcarcely. 
he  applied  to  an  article  which  difplays  no  attempt  at  invefligation,^^  but 
which  is  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  general,  vague,  and  defultory  maiiner,  in 
which  foeie,  who  afluroe  the  title  of  Reviewers,  difj^ofe  of  fubjed^s  of  great 
•iHterelt  and  importancre.  But  the  above  article  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  logic 
which  is  too  curious  to  efcape  obfervation.  The  European  Reviewers  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  refutation  of  the  charges  againfl  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  is  complete,  because  those  charges  are  iujiart  refuted,  and  in /tart  de^ 
9kd,.  Happy  -dik:oyery  for  thofe  who  are  accufed  !  The  more  charges 
-Ulit.  are  brpugbt,again(l  (hem  the  better.  The  more  articles  of  impeach- 
inentlbat  aie  exhibited,  the  gceater  chance  th^y  have  of  efcaping.    For, 


if  they  £^  rtfyt&nxiy  pwt  iM't|ieacc«frtipt),  they  hiiie  only  to  deny  (Hi 
tM,  trnd' th^'teAitaUon  will  ))e  comptete!!!  .  Thefe  liberal  critics  very 
p«iotierIrt<Kx>mmend'Mr.  Bemfeafis  c»octpur>  bot  they  omit  to  infom  U9  to 
yAioctt  nn  example,- m  tfau  refpeiS!,  is  recthmemled.  W4»  prerome^  hc!weTer> 
t«  bis  cfltrt^ponaent^-^Mr.  Adam. 

Having  accufed  the  Europeefl  Reviewers  of  a  grofs  DQifreprefentufioni 
^e  proceed  to  make  g^od  our  charge,  lliey  fay  that  th^  chained 
sr^lnft  the  laite  Duke  of  BedfoH,  wbicbare  thfe  fubjed  of  the  pan^phlet , 
littibre  them,  are  cottipletely  refuted.  To  judge  of  the  trath^of  this  ader^*/ 
ikm  it  is  nceeifary  16  confider  4what  the  charged  srre  which  have  been  adf 
<f tfeed  aga^nft*  the  deceafed  Doke^  and  ^hieb^  in  that  painpblet,  are  made 
^efiibjedt)fdi(ct(^on.  TKofe  ebarges  refolve  themlelves  intp  the  gene* 
rateburjge  cf  irreKgiod.  This' is  Ihe  charge  the  truth  cf  which  is  pot  in 
Jfftie  by  the  correfpoudene^.  This  is  the  charge  v^hich  it  was  tlie  avowed 
object  of  Mr.  Adam/  in  opening  a  correfpondence  with  Mfi  Bowles,  a^d 
m  aftetwardir  publrfbtng  that  correfp()ndence,  to  lep^l^  For  in  the  introi» , 
do^ory  part  of  his  publication  thai  gentleman  aUufded  to  "  the  great  unear 
Hitefif  which  he  (the  prefent  Duke  of  BedfoM)  felt  from^  the  i^tlacks  ^de 
itpon'bis  brother's  memory,  on  the  fubjed  t)f  religion."  And  Mn  A.  in 
liis  letter  to  Mr.  Bowles,  dated  06lober  29,  1S03,  %s,  "  it  has  ftii  alpnj^ 
been  the  anxious  wifh  of  the  Duke  of  BedfonI  that  the  ymdicatioii  of  h.tl 
brother's  charafteryroOT  th  charge  rf  irreligiom  which  }'ou  made  agaiaft  ,hin^,i, 
ihould  be  conducted  with  the  utmoft  temper  and  decorum."  Thifi  perfe^ly 
agrees  with  the  ftatement,  in  Mr.  Bov^es's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  wbiph  the 
Duke's  character  is  brought  forward,  in  a  religious  point  of  vieyv*.  J[t  if 
there  faid  that  the  declaration  ofttte  ReC  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the  puipj^^- 
that  all  pcrfons,  however  humble  their  ft^ion,  midvt  '5  drmk  deeply  oiTlnr 
flru^tion  from  the  blamelefs  account  of  hifi  (the  Duke's)  life,"  Jiy  importing. 
liiat  ^  religion  was  not  eiTential  to  human  excellence,*'  was  mifchievous  i^ 
m  peculiar  degree  in  the  parifti  where  fuch  a  leflbn  was  inculcate^.*'  I'or, 
in  that  pari (1),  the  inhabitants  knew  that  the  deceafed  Duke  "  had  never, 
joined  witb  them  in  public  worflup,  they  knew  that  he  had  paifed  his  Sab*- 
bath  like  bis  other'  days,  in  worldly  occupations  and  amufements,"  This* 
then,  is  the  main  charge  againfl  the  late  Duke  pf  Bedford;  and  if  this  charge 
be  true,  it  matters  npl  whether  the  fubordinate  charges,  of  emptying  the  nltf 
pond  and  paying  the  labourers  their  wages  on  a  Sunday,  bie  true  or  fallen 
for,  if  true,  the  fa61s  they  contain  might  have  occurred  without  the  khoWT 
ledge  of  the  Duke  ;  and,  if  falfe,  the  Duke's  charadcr  is  not  at  all  vintjip 
eated,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  if  the  preceding  flatement  be  .corre41» 
Now,  in  the  whole  of  the  "  Correfpondence"  which  was  puhliQied  far  the 
purpofe  of  fuch  vindication,  no  attempt  is.  made  to  controvert  theabov* 
Mtement.  It  is  not*  even  pretended,  in  that  publication,  that  the  jpluke 
ever  attended  Divine  Service  in  hisParilli  Church  more  than  once.,  It  is 
ifKked,  alleged,  as  a  reafon  for  his  habitual  ab fence  from  public  wprJhip, 
that  the  above  church  was  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  decent  congr^ga^ 
tion..  *^  Without  pretending  to  define  the  exa^  meaning  of  the  ^ox&Jtn 
Hnt,  as  applied  to  a  congregation  ad'embled  for  the  worlhip  of  the  Supremfl 
Pemg,  we  apprehend  that  Divine  Service  was  regularly  performed  in;  Wfli- 
bern  Church,  and,  confequently,  that  a  congregation  did  Uter^  aneEQl>la 
But  the  werfe  the  flate  of  the  church,  the  more  it  is  to  be  lamented  tbet 
bis  Grace  i)f  Bedford  fufiered  it  to  be  fo  long  oniit  foir  his  reception.  Ani| 
fdthougli  we  fear  kcantiQt  be  eiw»ys  prd(i)iii^  ii^  a  grem^  iffOjCi^Tftho 


accbitirtioda^tbn  or  tnagri}fic€ftc^,  H  d  regi)4at  9tt</i)d3p(  bfl  fkibltc*  WoCUiipk 
yet'Vfr  are  e^cMiingly  '^ifjpdfed  <o  aH«w  fati  trtigijl'itb'Mprf'Aihrrti^'^tig* 

feVriOrt,  that  "  the  nature  of  the  repftir  and  acoomaiodatran^^  provided  «t 
JToburn  Church  ••  {Ijews  that  the  late  Duke  irfeant  it  to  be  ea^c^&larted  for 
his  OwA'attendihce.'^'  We  apprehend,  ho^^t'e^^  that,  ort  the  ibore  0f  i* 

" ktri^jy,  too  fnu^h' credit  \\i^i  been  eJtimed  lirf  ihe{  tel6»0ake,  b/ rejjrofeiH*. 

inj^'hith'a*  having  repaired  the  charelr  entirely  at' kia  own  e)|[SeAf0.     Iitt 

jflesrd  of  this  being  e3ca€tly  ftj^cafe,  we  und^rlfand,  and'  we  ihonW  rej6kd 

io'be  ft^f^Wght  tf  otjr  iiitbrniatidn  be  hbteorfe6i>  that,  althougfi  t|ic»  expeftfil 

(^r^^irifig  the  church  wa«  difchafged  by  the  Duke,  yet  tfet^'his  Qr^ce'i 

tfci^ili«fe^erfe  fubjeded  to  hri  ^innoal'  charge,  ftir  the  efe  of  theli*  j>ewt, 

iffliei^i^by  fomethitjg  like  iriftxeft  is  paid  ibr*  thfe  mohey  tduallj^  iaideUt  ill 

rtrofe lepairs.    '  ,,.  ..       c  . 

'  Biit  wfia^fevenffiigbt  be  th^  Dake's  intentions,  witii  regard  to  tRe  fiitctf^, 

ttffe  tiuefflftn  before  the*  public  is  whether,  as  h  pretended,  he  has  httxt 

jttcsnitpated  by  the  *'  Correfpondence"  fiom  thechargeof  irreligJtn;     No^: 

H^-i^X  oiirrelycs  iipp^led  by  jufHce  to  anfW^  thaiqueftion,  moft  [>ottitedv 

Yf,  \\i  the  negative.     Foi'eveh  adniitting  the  ^atrdity  of  th*  reafon  a^ned 

fw  Ks  Grace's  abfeitcje  from  his  own  Farith  Church,    the  cOTrefpfondchce 

dofefj  not  ftate'that  he  wisei^ei-  kn(jv<'n  to  ;'i(itany  Church  in  the  neighbour^ 

hbotf  I  whIfcHv  coTifidc'ring  the  je^treroe  facility  with  which  he  cdirild  be  cofN 

ifeytiif'Wbfri  pfcde  tb  pkbe;  *voold  have  been'  attended  with  very  little  c^er-  ■ 

fton,  efiin  if  the  Churtrhesof  Ap(f^y  and  Cfa\'<^ley  had  hot  both,  ixtretfilrifhfii 

t!ie  iKft?rn^e  of  two  liiifes  fi-ofh  Wbbu'rn.  Nertlkl-  does  the  "Correr]>ondett<^,'* 

.c6il*i!»  the  te^l  i'ntftnation  thatf  his  Grice  ever  attended  Public  WOr/bip 

Krtieh  ih'Lobdoh/or  that,  whether  in  ioWft  or  country^he  empJoyed  4. 

Chaplain  to  perform  'Div'iue  Service  rir  \iU  ovv)t  family.     The  entire  abfencft 

{fl  aH  proof  of  fo<?h  natdre  in  a  publication,  the  avowed  obje€l  of  whkK 

t<rar  the  vindication  of  the  bake-s  chara6?er  /rortt  the  charge  of  irfelrgbrti 

i^itirely^*  the  f^rongeft  polfible  coh6rinatron  of  that  charge. 

%Mi  ill  tfte'enrire  ablence'bf  that  kind  of  p.robf  whrch  cottll  alone  repltJ 
flie  charge  of  ir  religion  ff  ofrt  tde  memory  of  the  late  Doke  of  Bedford,  thcj 
&ilb1Hher  bf  the  correfpofidencfe  employs  an  artifice,  which 'is  evidently 
ad^iit«idfty  the  European  Reviewers,  and  than  which  nothing  could  niorfif 
./frili^iy  ^vfhee  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  which  both  endeavour  td 
dfe'ftni?  This  attificfc  confrftS  in  adumtng  that  the  truth  of  the  above  chWg^ 
(derptendi^  eiitrreliy  upon  <hfe  accuracy  of  the  flatements  of  Mr.  Bowles  re- 
fpeffii^g  tlilB  emptying  of  ihfe  fiili-pond,  and  the  payment  of  Istbourers,  on  s| 
Sunday;  and  it  WrH  not  b^e  can  tended  by  Mr.  Ad&m  himfelf  that  the  eflfedt 
6f  tbtJ  correfpondence  ejite'nds^  beyond  a  refutation  of  that  tingle  flate^ 
fheot.  But  it  happens  that  the  fadls  therein  alleged  are  altogether  umie^ 
ceSsiry  fo  ftlppOrtthp  charge  of  irreligion — ihty  are  fo  little  relied  on  M 
fflfppbrt'of  that  charge  that  they  were  originally  brought  ibrward  only  incit 
deNitaffly,  in  the  form  of  a  riote,  and  by  way  rather  of  iniiflration  than  of 
droij^and  IheiY  erilirfe  omiffion  does  not  in  the  leaft  weaken  the  charge,  ti 
tas^  befeiem  ^y  iconfufting  fhat  edition  of  Mr.  Bowles's  letter  to  Mr.  Bo%^ 
ih  wRich  he  candidly  fuppreffed  the  note  in  queflion,  in  confequence^otf  hfll 
fiaving  reeeiv^d  information  that  the  fac!s  alluded  to  were  controverted. 
Ite  that  ediltr/n  is  twice  referred  to,  in  the  correfpondence,  by  Mr.  Bovtlel^ 

.    '^trWcoutit  of  fuch  fuppfefllon,  and  afs  Mr.  Adam  does  not  challenge  any 
*9f'A[t''f(2tteti7ehttti)er^ii  containoef/  it  ta^ii  be  pref^med  that  liic  whole  of 


3tt  Kfvitwins  Riviiwie. 

Uiok  Hatements  xt  lead  as  they  relate  to  the  Duke's  character  itt  regard  lo 
religion,  are  corr,e6t.  '  And  if  (o,  (he  charge  of  irreligion  is  not  only  unrc- 
fatedj  but  it  is  virtually  admitted  by  the  aavocate  who  undertook  its  refu* 
lation. 

As,  however,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  publiGi  the  correfpondence,  in 
order  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Duke's  meniory  was  vindi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  irreligion,  by  the  refutation  of  two  facts  which 
had  been  alledged  againd  hira  as  breaches  of  the  iabbalb;^it  h  to  hk  pre* 
fumed>  that,  at  leaR,  the  refutation  of  thofe  f)i£ls  is  complex e.     But  this 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.    The  vvhole  and 
fole  eft*e6l  of  the  correfpondeiKe^  is  to  fix  the  entire  refponiibility.  for  th^ 
truth  of  thole  fads  on:  £dwai4  Manfell,  the  old  y^n(h  cletk  of  Woburn. 
For  it  is  impoffible^  after  a  perufal  of  the  correfpondence,  to  doubt  that  the 
faid  Edward  Mapfell  had  comirunkated  to  Mr.  Agutter  the  informatioo 
wHich  Mr.  A.  gave  to  Mr.  Bowles.    It  is  true  Edward  Manfell,  afterwards* 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Agutter,  and  in  his  examination  by  the  agents  q{  the 
preCent  Duke,  denies  that  he  e\'er  gave  fuch  information  to  Mr.  A.  prto. 
anyone.     But  he  denies  Mo,  in  Ma,  and  Mr,  Adam  infills  manly  on  that 
denialj;  the  converfation  which  he  is  fiated  to  have  had  with  Mr.  Agutter* 
Now  the  (&6t  of  the  converfation  is  placed  beyand  all  doubt ^by  ^rs.  Had* 
don,  in  her  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  "  obfervations  on  the  cor- 
rcfpondqnce.**     And,  therefore,  th*  whole  of  the    teftimo^iY  of  Edwacd 
Manlell,  on  this  occafion,  is  invalidated.    «F.or  if  a  witnefs  be  detailed  i^ 
one  falAiood^  the  red  of  his  ftory  cannot  deferve  any  credit.      Befide^  a 
great  deal' of  myftcry,  and  even  of  fufpicion,  han^s  about  his  coaamunica« 
tion  with  Mr.  Agutter  in  1803.   That  gen,tleman,  m  the  month  of  January^ 
^in  the  fame  year,  addreiTed.a  letter,  (ent  by  the  pofi,  to  the  pariili  clerk  ^ 
Woburn^  d^firing  him  to  recal  to  his  recoIlecVioufome  particulars  of  the 
converfation  fome  years  before  in  the  pariQi  church,  and  either  to.conj^m\ 
or  refute  the  charges  about  the  emptying  of  the  pond  and  the  payment  of 
labourers  on  a  Sunday.     No  anfwer  to  this  letter  having  been  received  at 
the  beginning  of  June  following,  Mr.  A.  addrefied  another  letter,  in  the 
iame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe.     At  this  time  the  correfpondence^ 
between  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Bowles  had  commenced.     A  letter  then  apn 
peared,  figned  Edward  Manfell,  and  addrefled  to  Mr.  Agutter,  but  without  a 
date.     The  caufe  of  Mr.  Agutter's  firft  letter  not  being  fooner  arrived  i* 
thus  explained,  **  Your  letters  being  given  to  tho  prelient  parifii  clert  of 
Woburn,  they  were  not  (hewn  to  me,  who  was  .clerk  at  the  time  you  fpeak. 
of,  till  this  morning."— An  expreffion  which  implies  that  the  2d  letter  had 
^en  received   fome  time  before  it  was  fliewn  to  E.  M.-^The  above 
aHertion  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  alfo  very  remarkable;  and,  unlefs 
a  fatality  attends  the  parifii  clerks  of  Woburn,  rendering  their  conduS  in^ 
explicable*  it  certainly  requires  explanation.    The  prefent  parifli  clerk, 
upon  perufing  IVIr.  Agutter'*  letters,  mull  have  known  that  they  were  iu- 
|ended  for  his  predeceifbr.     Why  did  he  not  in  flan tly  forward  them  to  the 
perfon  to  wtom  tl^ey  were  addreded  ?  What  became  of  them  during  the 
time  that -ihey  remained  unanfwered?  The  perfon  receiving  them  muft 
have  feen  that  they  related  vto  a  fubjefl  of  high  i^nportance  to.  the  noble 
family,  vyhofe  fayoii^  could  not  be  indifferent  to  him,     Qiid  he,  under   . 
^uch^eircuR) fiances,  keep  thpfe  letters  in  his  poirefijop,  and,  refrain  from 
brewing  tbem  to  i^is  Redlor,  or  to  any  other  friend  of  that  ^  fainily  ?  Ox, 
if  he  was  not  gHl^^J  P/  'K^!^  ^  ^^PVi^^9^»  .4!^  ^!^  perfon  to  whom  Re  corn^ 


nanicafed  tliemi  deem  it  Onneceflary,  durihg  fo  lonc^  a  time,  (n<4  fefs  than 
live  months,  with  regard  to  the  firft)  to  (hew  thero  to  Edwaitl  Manfcll^  or 
even  to  a(k  him  whether  the  converfatfon  (la ted  in  them  had  aduaily  oc- 
curred. Was  no  indignation  excited  by  io  foul  a  calumny  againil  the.mc^ 
mory  of  the  deceafed  Duke,  or  ^ was  it  apprehended,  at  tiat  time,  that  th« 
charge  coald  not  be  safrfy  inve/iigated  ?  At  lengthi  however,  an  an(Wer  to 
Mr.  Abutter's  letters  appears,  ii^^ned  Edward  Man>ell»  and,  of  coarfe,  pur-^ 
porting  to  be  vvrilten  by  him.  Hut  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adaro^ 
dated  Augud  6,  1803,  charges  that  the  anfwer  was  not  written  by  Edward 
Manfell,  bat  was  evidently  in  the  fame  hand  writing  as  (oroe  papers  which 
Afr.  Adam  had  produced  to  M.  B.  The  latter  gentleman  further  obicrvesi 
that  the  letter  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  not  even  ^f  £»  M.U  tiicta^ 
im,  ctrtrum (dances  which  he  juftly  con(iders  as  haviug  **  the  appearance  of 
duplicity."  And  although  Mr.  Adam,  in  a  fubfequent  letter  to  Mr<  fi.  fays, 
"  I  do  not  think  the  letter  affbcds  internal  evidence  that  it  U  npt  Manfeil's,'* 
it  neverthelefs  appears  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Adam's  own  admilfion,  that  the 
letter  inquedion  was  neither  written  nor  dictated  by  Edward  ManlelL 

All  thefe  circumflances  are  ikongly  confirmatory  of  the. fad  liated  by  Mr. 
Agutter,  that,  in  1797,  he  was  informed  by  Edward  Man  fell  of  the  pond 
being  emptied,  and  of  the  labourers  being  paid  their  wages  on  a  Sunday. 
A  {dL&,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  declaration  of  fuch  a  nian  as  Mr.  Agutter 
was  fafficient  proof,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  Mjs.  HaddoiV,.  but 
which  the  cx>ndu£l  of  Edward  Manfell  himfelf,  in  1 80S,  not  with  (landing 
his  formal  denial  of  it,  virtually  confirms.     That  fadl,  there&re,  is  ellabtifh- 
td  on  grounds  which  cannot  be  fliaken^     And  although  the  truth  of  the 
circumftances,-  related  by  E.  M,  to  Mr.  Agutter,  is  poiitiveiy  denied  by  feve^ 
ralperfons,  whofe  declarations  (not  depolitions^  9s  they  have  been  termed) 
are  given  in  the  correfpondence  $  yet  thofe  declarations,  being  made  at  a 
time  when  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bedford  wa^  known  to  take  a  lively  intermit 
ia  the  fubje^  to  which  they  relate,  cannot  be  allowed  to  countervail  the 
f{)ODttneous  declaration,  in  1797,  (when  a  breach  of  the  fabbath  did  rnit  • 
^cite  ve^  flrong  fenfations  at  Woburn,)' of  Edward  Manfell,  who  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  truth,  who  could 
bavenopoilible  interefl  in  reporting  a  falihood>  and  whofe  invention  of  the 
flory'in  queftion  is  a  foppofltion  too  wild  and  prep^ifierous  to  be  entertaitied 
Wa  (ingle  moment.     Indeed,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  his  rela- 
tion of  that  (lory  at  tAat  time,  a  CaO.  which  is  inconti:overtibly  efiabliflied,  is 
<noretkanfufficient  to  counterbalance  the  declarations  of  the  other  witnefles 
at  a^ime  wh«n  it  would  require  uncommon  boidnefs  in  an v  inhabitant  of 
Woburn,  to  affert  the  truth  of  fa^lsdilputed  by  fuch  high  authority. 

It  is  true  the  testimony  of  Edward  TVlan  fell  himlelf  is  brought  forward  in 
Support  of  thofe  declarations.  Butihat  tcdimony,  belides  being  accqm  pa  <■ 
nied  witii  circumilances  of  myflery  and  apparent  contrivance  which  feem 
to  denote  duplicity^  is  completely  dii proved  by  being^Cbewn  to  be,  in  part, 
vpdoubtedly  faife;  and  it  thereby  ferves  to  difcrcdit  the  other  evidenos 
"^^ced  in  the  fame  caufe*  It,  moreover,  defefves  particular  malice  that 
^  witnefs  who  was  moil  likely  to  know  the  truth  is^  not  brought  foniyrard. 
«r«  Parey,  the  late  Duke's  Reward  is  ^ble  to  fay,  perhaps  more  poiitiveiy 
^any  other  perfon,  whether  a  pend  was  emptied,  and  whether  labourers 
*^^  {Mild  their  wages  on  a  Sunday,  during  his  admini.Hr^tion  at  Woburn-; 
^  ahhough  it  would  be  impoffible  to  do  awav  the  effe^  of.  the  converfk- 
^^Woura  in  1797  b«tweca  Mr.  Agutter  ai;4    E.  Manfell,   yet  the 

'    pofitivfit 


t*4  uim^wiiti  tiHMWM§4 

|id{itUr«  and)  i^uMfVt^rsiBal  dotfiM  bry  Mr.  Farey,  €^r  |he  ft^s  r^latej  mOmi 
tK)r|verritfu>%  tuowt-tifCVe  dome,  more  iowaidii  vrcrikentng  the  creiiibiiiLy  of 
flioS9iocH.lhafi  lhk»  evidence  ofAtl  the  witneiics  who  have  beenpr^nduied; 
^fid  the  non*{)rodU<5tiQn  of  Mr;  F.  on  fiich  an  otrcaiion  moil  ihon^y  (kVUur^ 
'  ^  fftfipoiition  ihat  thoftt  facis  restHy  occar^ied.  ,   ,,  *; 

.  AtiUevdiitf  it  iB'jiii  btt  atdoritted  lo  be  iirn^i tely  more  dil^iiU  Ux  r«c^eile 
the  d^Uraiiofi,  foclefarly  pcofved  to  be  m^de  by  Ejilwar4  Manielfiii  ni|f7, 
>iifith  iliiVi  twhextsunce  of  tb€  crrCumllainces  contained  in  it,  than  the  de- 
clarations of  the  witnelTes  ivt  lftOd>  with  the  existetnec  of  tho/e  ctrcnm-i 
lla'nces. 

•  Ljetiiow  the' European  Reyieivers  juftify  the  opimon  vc^hich  thjgr  have? 
prerumed  to  publifti,  that  the  refutation  of  the  charges  againi't  the  i/uke  of 
Bedford,  whieh  are  the  fubjecl  of  the  correipondenee  between  Mr.  Adapt 
pnd  Mr.Bowlesi  is  complete*  To  make'lhcvt  refutation  complete,  we  Iwve 
Ihewn  that  tbie  memory  of  the  late  Duke  maft  be  vindicated  agatQ(i)he 
i^^hargiBof  irr.eligton ;  -an  attempt,  too  Quixotic  for  any  ooe  to  make«  Jn<- 
itcad,  how:ever,  of  ihecorrefpondence  haying  produced  fucb  a  vindication, 
it  has  f^y^d  to  ri^fui^  completely  even  the  clurges  refpedUn^  the  emptying 
of  (be  pood,  and  the  payment  of  the  labourers  on  a  Sunday^  For  the  n^<fi^ht 
*^  /^vidfiiice  k%,  9^  we  liave  (Ijewni  rather  in  confirmation  than  in  ri^&Kation 
of  thofe  charges,  ^  '  % 

Mr.  Bowles,  jftftly  fenfiWo  that  he  was  not  under  any  obligation,;  js^Mt 
own  account,  io  efiablilb  the  truth. of  the  intbrmation  which  he,  had  {C^n-'. 
mumcftted  toih^  pMblic,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Agulter,  and,  indeed^  of* 
the  pari(b-cterk  of  Woburn,  exprefsly  ondgenerpufly  diiirlaims,  in  his  obfef- 
i'otions  on  the  correfpondenpe,  all  with  *' to  deprive  the  memory  of'tbef 
dcoeafed  nobleman  of  any  benefit  which  can  be  derived  frpra  the  mod 
favourable  confrruclion  of  ,the  documents  before  the.public.'^  Havmtg  com-* 
pletely  juRified  himself  for  animadverting  on  the  chara6ler  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  having  (hewn  (hat  he  could  not^with  juHice  to  binf^ 
(eif  haice  complied  with  Mr.  Adam's  requiiition  to  pu/blilh-  witifouniaf^  (^"^ 
.9hertt,  the  documents  furniilied  him  by  that  gentlenaan,  (a  requiiition  wh*f^ 
certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  made,)  he  refers,  as  be  fifely  may,  fof 
his  juiiidcatii^n  in  publidung  the  controverted  fads,  to  the  correfpondisnce 
itielf ;  and  with  regard  to  the  charad^er  of  the  deceafed  noblemani  on  i^^ 
fcore  of  xeiigk>n,  he  consents  himielf  with  fuggetlirg,  in  the  gen tleft  terms, 
that  the  attempted  vindication  of  tiiat  cliaracler  had  failed.  This  condadt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  particularly  after  the  urtcandid  attempt  which  had 
bepn  made  to  eiifnare  him  into  an  inculpation  of  himfelf,  was  ex- 
tremely liberal ;  arid  it  gave  a  dignity  to  the  triumph  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained.wiihbut  bringing  forward  the  whole  of  his  force.  It  would  have 
b«en  wfe  in  4he  DuiieVs  advocates  to  let  the  matter  reft  here*  In  (lead  Qi 
which,  the  Ejwopean  Reviewers  have  rafbly  provoked  further  inveftigation 
Ib^y  ^  »inFe|>rcrentation To  grofs,  that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  expoie  it; 
and  thay  have  hereby  exhibited  a  ftriking  inflance  of  a  truth  which,  in 
future,  t^iey  \y\\\  do  well  to  remember  whpn  they  (land  forward  in  behalf 
pf  ^^  Sstliguishd^^  charaflers — that  an  injndicioui  fritnd  irtht,m9st  utia^ 
€hjLe%ms  ofenfimks.  Rut  we  confefs  that  we  are  not  very  fanguine  in  the  expeo* 
tati^BS  we  form  oficritics,  who  are  fo  deftitute  either  of  principle  or  of  difcni- 
jliian^.tp  j^ei^w  high  encomiums  on  that  titfueof  falfehdod,  fophiil^ry,  vaA 
i:;/uife(ny  wJitcb  M^.  ffancis  Plowden  has. denominated  '^  An  Hj£oncal  R©- 
tvLu^M'  ffi  tbr  ttakp  of  Ifieiand |.. ai^d  the.  pttblicatioa. of  which  .wa«  accan»- 
...  -  panied 


panied'wlth  circtimOftni^es  of ffublf  fouHiinauiliftryraB  i^  indube  a  fufpiciQn 

thai,  not wilhftanding  its  profeffiorts  to  the  contrary.  Popery  has  oot;  y«t 

*renoan<red  its  antient  slnd  favourite  maxiin--*that  no  faith  is  to  Ac  kju  v^jti 

W<*are  truly  happy  to  knovr  that  ftrehu  c«nti»<v«r/y.ias  this  can  ncyer 
afife  (?onii  the  condu6t  of  the 'prefenf  Dvke,  who  1%  we  imdMflaDd,  icru- 
j^Kibtifly  punctuttl  m  the  difchiirjge  of  his  religious  duties. 


Mrs.  Grant's  Poims  and  the  Literary  Journal. 

'    TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Si»^. 


1'TAKE  "tile  ddvantaige  of  this  part  of  your  plan  to  obferve,  on  thi^  fisverr 
cenfures  pad  bn  Mrs.  Grant's  poems,  in  Baldwin's  Literary  Jouniai  ifor 
juiy  i:'  The  Reviewer,  after  much'  ferious  criticifm,  wbeoe  casidoiw  is  by 
no  meai>s  the  prevaiting^  charst^er,  proceeds  to  ^ttciib  pityliil  ^ffufion 
of  |tii«  autbofefs  With  adi  the  griavity  that  wcmld  be  proper  for  remark;  en  a 
^^dy  ot  ah  epic  peeai.  fi^timrmrtunately  for  the  author,  he  only  (hews 
\&  fti^dity  as  well  as  his  maiignity.  He  abufes  anticlimaxes  wb^c£iili«f 
sedAy  are  neceliary  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  and  maLes  remarks  on  c«dlQ^ 
fliime't^reifions,  which  thew  he  is  perfectly  dapablis  of  wrHiog  a  ^jsm 
JKifertatiOn  bn  the  vulgarity  of  the  lauguage  of  Gods  and  JBeroas  ia  / 
ifS^  aiici  tha  Goiden  Pippin,  bat  the  foUowinj^  jpafiigti^whait  otaft 
{invokes  his  fallen  : 

Ox  how  the  Nypiph*  With  artful  wiles, 
,  .   And  t^4  and  chocolate,  and  fmilcs,  ^ 

'         And  every  thing  that  could  oblige  ye,  .        ' 

He  try'd  to  keep  him  in  Oxygi^, 

:  Has  taa  and  chocolate  flick  terribly  in  the  critic's  thrpat.  Cor.. by  4^c» 
^odyand  prcifoand  chronological  investigation,  heha4  ^ifcovered  that  thoie 
hevseragas  were  not  in  common  ufe  141  the  days  of  Ulyi&s.  Thi^is^^ejUi^ly 
the  critictiia  that  Prior  ibre^w  a  century  ago : 

But  Sir,  at  fix,  ('tis  now  past  three,)  ''' 

Dromo  roust  make'my  master's  tea; 
.  Tea,  fays  a  critic  big  with  laughter,        *'' 

^  Was  found  feme  twenty  ages  after.  ^ 

•  Poets,  before  they  write  (ho uld  read, 

'Tis  very  true,  but  we^l  proceed.  * 

* >    From  fttch  miferaUe critici&i as  this,  common f^nfe pjot$6i ml  .■ 

CANDIDU5. 
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^^ 


"tm 


mmmnft^am 


*  Calypfo, 
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.MISCELLANEOUS. 

m 

Corrdpondenci  htween  Lords  Redefdalt^  and  Rngaik^  with  Refle3t(m$  bn  ihi 
JPrmdpUs,  flmvs^  and  CondnBof  the  Lijb  F^ifh^  And  fomt  ftnmg  and 
important  Fa£h  in  lUuftration  thereof  ■  *  - 

AS  feyere  aniiiiadvcrdons  fiave  been  made  on  the  correfpondence  bS«* 
tween  Lords  Redefdale  and  Fingal,  in  a  certain  great  aflembly  and 
in  various  ^blic  prints,  I  hope  you  will  not  objed  to  infcrt  in  your  ex* 
celieht  work  the  following  obfcrvatidns  on  it. 

A.  P. 

Any  EngitHiman  eiidaed  with  fagacity  and  moral  ientiment,  on  arriving 
in  Irielahd,  mod  feel  great  horror  at  feeiog  the  wocfoUy  depraved  ilate  (^ 
the  mafs  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  eminent  judicial  (ituation  which  Lord  Redefdale  fills^with  great  cre«> 
^tt  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  public,  afforded  his  lordfhip  an  ample 
opportunity  of  feeing  this  muchf- to-be-lamented  date  of  f-^ctety  in  Ireland. 

it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  furprifr,  ti  en j  that  he  ibould  mention  it  ur 
XiOrd  Jlingal,  when  he  fent  h'm  thecommiffion  of  the  peace;  cr,  that  he 
ihould  po  nt  out  to  him  the  important  duties  of  that  office/ and,  at  the  ikme 
time,  reprefent  to  his  Lordfhip,  that  a  ftrid  and  fj^irited  difcharfl^e  of  them^ 
•by  a  perfon  of  his  elevated  rank,  would  do  infinite  good,  by  fetting  an  ex-* 
ample  to  ma^flrates  of  an  interior  clais,  whofe  fupine  and  criminal  neg- 
left  was  too  obvious  to  efcape  notice  in  his  firik  letter.  Lord  Aedefdak 
gi?es,  as  his  opinion,  what  is  well  known,  and  of  what  Ireland  affords 
recent  and  melancholy  proofs,  that  the  dodlrines  of  the  Romifh  Church 
tend  to  produce  that  difafre6tion  and  in fubordination  under  a  Proteflant 
^ate,  which  have  difgraced  and  agitated  that  kingdom  for  more  than  200 
years.  He  touches  upon  this  point  with  peculiar  delicacy,  and  his  cxprcft 
<ons  towards  Lord  Fingal,  are  not  only  rcfpcftful,  hot  etcomiiflic  of  his 
moral  and  political  virtues. 

Lord  Redefdale  was  led  to  believe,  that  Lord  F.  was  a  nobleman  whofe 
education  and  high  rank  had  enlarged  hts  mind,  and  exempted  him  freni 
thofe  fuperflitious  prejudices,  which  poifon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar;  and 
therefore  the  franknefs  and  candour  with  which  the  former  dates  them^ 
ihotild  be  confidered  as  a  compliment  to,  and  a  diftinguilhed  mark  of  con* 
fidende  in  the  liberality  of  the  npblemau  to  whom  he  was  addrelSng  him- 

felf. 

The  rtttional  and  laudable  conduft  of  a  numerous  body  of  Englifh  Ro- 
iiaan  patbolics^  in  condemning  and  renouncing  the  dangerous  tenets  of 
their  religion,  nqlwithflanding  the  rigid  inhibitions  of  their  clergy,  in  the 

-year  179O,  had  exalted  them  fo  much  in  the  opinion  of  their  Proteftant^ 
.(eUow  fubjeds,  and  of  Lord  Redefdale  in  |>articular,  that  his  Lordfhipi 
with  infinite  honour  to  himfelf,  moved  for,  and  fucceeded  in  procuring,  a 
repeal  of  thcifivcre.p£nal  laws  againft  them,  i^ord  R  was  induced  to 
think,  that  Lord  f.,  and  the  IriUi  Roman  Catl^olicf^  of  a  ifuperior  cTafs, 
were  as  enlightened,  and  as  fre<^  froip^bofe  fat&l  errors^  as  their  Englifh 
ffelloW  rcUgioniflsi  but  his  LordfWp's  pofitive  denial  of  their  exiflence, 
mfii  of  theif  delcterioip  efFc6ts  on  fociet^,  though  they  are  marked  and 
bran(ied  witK  the  mojfl  (evere  epithets  in  the  Statute-books  of  England  and 

.  bdand^  for  above  200  years,  mufi  convince  the  reader,  that  Lord  Redef- 
dale 
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\lale  was  zpuch  mlfiaken  in  the  opinloa  ^fbtch  fae  had  farmed  of  the 
higherrankoflriih  Roman  Catholics. 

A  denial  of  their  exiftence  is  a  direi^  fatire  on  the  wifdom,  the  juftice/ 
and  humanity  of  the  Engliih  and  r  ili  Parliamenis;  who  wefe  driven  10 
the  necelEry  of  enading  (cvere  reltridive  laws,  at  different  periods,  in  or- 
der to  p  efcrvc  the  coriftitution  from  the  trcafonable  machinations  of  the 
Komanifls. 

Before  I  recal  to  the  readers  mltld  any  of  thofe  particulars,  I  think  it 
right  to  obferve'  Ihat  the  letters  addrefled  by  L^rd  R.  to  Lord  F.  wfere  con- 
fidential, and  that  he  bad  not  the  moil  rtnote  fufpibion  thai  they  would 
have  been  publifhed.  It  is  univerfally  well  known,  th  t  L  ^d  R  expreiTed 
the  utmofl  fu  prlfe  arid  concern,  when"  he  heard  that  the  corrcfpondence,' 
in  manufcript,  was  officiouQ  and  oftentationfly  circulated  in  Dublin;  by 
LordF.'sfellow-reiigionills  J  and  we  cannot  hell tate  to  fay,  that  this  was 
done  to  irritate  ?n(i  embitter  the  Popifh  njultitude  againft  the  Proteftant 
date,  and  their  proteftant  fellow- Tub jeds  ;  to  etFe6t  which,  they  have  used 
crery  expedient  which  malice  could  devifo,  ever  nnce  the  year  1792.  If 
any  cenTure  be  attachable  to  the  printing  of  theiii,  it  lies  at  the  door  of 
Doctor  Coppinger,  titular  Hijhop  of  Cioyne,  who  procured  it  to  be  done, 
and  ev  dently  with  no  good  dcfign.  It  .was  highly  prefumptuotis  in  hfra, 
to  obtrude  on  the  public  a  furreptitious  copy  of  the  correfpolldence  of^ 
thefe  noble  Lords,. as  neither  of  them  w  Ih^d  to  have  it  printed.  ' 

*His  main  defign  in  this  was,  to  give  him  an  opportuniiy  of  exhibiting  to 
the  public  his' long  and  impertinent  letter  to  Lord  Redisfdale,  in  ^hich,  ^ 
&nd  in' his  exhortation,  he  aifedts  the  greateft  fahdity  and  loyalty  ?  but 
ihould  the  reader  enquire  into  his  real  character,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
county  of  Cork  where  he  has  refided  fome  years  paft,  they  will  eafily  a(-  . 
certain  the  validity  of  his  pr^ten (ions  to  either.  I  will  Venture  to  alfert, 
that  there  is  not  a  judge  on  any  of  the  benches  of  juftice  in  Ireland,  that 
would  not  fubfcribe  to  the  fentimeijits  which  Lord  Redefdale  has  expreffcd 
cf  the  principles  of  the  mafs  of  t^ie  InOx  Roraanifts  j  and  can  we  have  a 
morexertain  criterion  of  them  ? 

Some  members  of  a  certa'n  great  alTembly  have  feverely  cenfured  the 
purport  of  thefe  letters,  as  reiiedmg  on  the*  religion  6^  a  large  portion  of 
the  fr  ih  people ;  but  if  they  examine  th^ir  ftatute-book,  they  \f  ill  find,  in    - 
the  laws  enadcd  at  different  periods,'  with  a  view  to  fecure  the  cbnliittl-   . 
tjoii  againfi  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  tbe  dangerotls  tcnetr 
of  his  fe6taries,  opinions  and  epithets  infinitely  harfher  thatl  any  con- 
tained in  Lord  Redefdale's  letters. 

Very  ftroiig  laws  were  ehadted  in  Henry  IL  feign,  to  avert  the  e Vila 
arifing  from  luch  tenets.  The  35th  of  Ed  ward  I,  the  27th  of  Edwai-d  III, 
called  theflatuteof  provifors,  and  the  l()th  of  Richard  IL  were  irartied 
againft  the  Pope's  fupreroacy,  and  to  prevent  his  intermeddling  iri  any 
manner  whatfoever  in  the  affairs  of  England.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  2d  in- 
flitute,  tells  us,  that,  in  the  debate  in  parliament,  on  the  llatute  of  provifors, 
"  the  pope  for  diveJrs  ufurpjti(ins  is  called  the  co:r.mon  enemy  of  the  King. 
l»nd  the  realm/*  and  that  it  was  faid,  "  th^t  horrihU  mi/cbiefs  ani  damnabk' 
cuftoms  were  newly  introduced  into  the  c«»urt  of  Rome."  I-Je  adds,  that 
«'  in  the  parliament  roll  of  this  rfatute,  therfe  are  nlore  lliarp  and  bijiing 
words  againd  the  pope,  than  in  the  print,"  * 

The^th  and  25th  of  Henry  VI 11,  which  Lord  Coke  fays  are  declatory 
'rf  the  common  law,  do  not -contain  ftrongiir  provilions  againiV  the  Pope's 

*jfo.  i.xziti«  voLi  xvin.  Y'  lupremacy. 
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fupremacy,  and  t&e  evils  arifing  from  it^  than  the  lawi  whidi  I  have  mai. 
tioned. 
"  In  .the  piTeamblc  of  lihe  latter,  all  the  abufes  comn^itted  by  the  Pope  are 
fct  forth,. and  it  dates,  **HvLrdn  the  Bijbop  of  Rjne  afore faia;  hatb  not  only 
been  to  be  L  lame  ^ for  his  ufurfatio.fs  in  the  frermfes^  hut  alft  for  lis  ahiff^g  and, 
higuilitg^yonr  fihjedlu  pretending  and prfuading  them,  that  he  hath  power  t9 
dtfperfe  with  all  btman  laws,  tifes,  and  cujioms  of  all  realms"  It  enafts  the 
penalty  of  a  praemonire  aga'nft  the  aiders,  cormfellorsy  and  abettors  of  fuch 
praft.ces,  which  was  annexed  to  them  by  the  iSth  of  Richard  II. 

By  the  baneful  operation  of  fuch  do6trine8,  in  abujing,  beguiling,  and  Je* 
ducing  fubje&s  f$m  their  allegiance.  King  John  i a  the  13th  century  waf 
deprived  of  hrs  crown,  and,  in  the  year  1798*  a  treafonable  attempt  was 
made  to  {hake  the  pillars  of  our  gracious  monarch's  throne,  though,  during 
bis  reign,  and  by  his  interference,  the  bulk  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the 
Irifti  Papifts  has  been  repealed.  The  tenets  of  the  Rorrfifli  church  be- 
came fo  fatal  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  dangerous  to  the  proteflaat  Hate, 
in  the  l6th  and  l/th  centuries  that,  in  various  penal  laws,  enaded  in  both 
kingdoms,  they  were  branded  with  the  ejnthets,  fuperjiitious  and  idolatrous, 
impiortSy  h  reiical  and  damnable, 

•  It  rauft  aftonifli  the  reader,  then,  to  hear  Ixjrd  Redefdale  fo  feverely  con- 
demned, for  having  lamented  in  mild  terms,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  an 
individual,  the  evil  effects  of  thefe  tenets  5  though,  for  many  years  pafl, 
they  have  hztn  productive  of  treafonable  confpiracies,  of  infurrections  and  ' 
maifacres  >  and  tho  igh  at  this  time,  nothing  but  a  ftrong  military  force, 
and  a  numerous  yeomanry  under  arms  in  the  metropolis,  preferves  it  from 
dellru.tion,  and  the  King's  government  from  being  completely  fubvcrted- 

For  many  menths  paS,  another  infurre^ion  has  ben  dreadpd,  andtk# 
alarm  has  reen  fo  great,  that  the  garrifon  have  often  been  called  out  and 
under  arms. 

Lord  Clare,  tbe  predecefTor  of  Lord  Redefdale,  frequently  ftated  in  the 
Iriih  Parliament,  the  Ticentioufnefs  of  the  ma^s  of  the  Irifh  peeople,  occa* 
ftoned  by  religious  prejudices.  In  the  year  1793*  he  declared  in  debate^ 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  indulged  in  their  notions  of  emanclpa* 
tion,  Engl  nd  would  have  to  win  Ireland  again  with  the  f^vord,  and'  his 
prediction  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  verified  by  the  rebellion  of  1798«  A 
few  month  •  before  his  death,  be  gave  a  ffarong  reprefentation  of  their  dis- 
afiedion'iti  -he  imperial  Hoi^fe  of  Lords  j  and  every  pcrfon  admired  hii 
manly  bol  nefs  in  dotng  fo,  except  thofe  who  were  led,  by  finifler  motives, 
to  conceal  ihe  atStual  (late  of  that  kingdom.  Lord  Cbeflerfifild  faid  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  Irifh  Parliament,  in  the  year  1745$  *•  The  meafares  that 
bave  been  i)i  berto  taken,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have,  I  hope, 
Jiad  fo  re,  and  will  flill  have  greater,  effect  5  however,  I  leave  to  your  con* 
iideration,  wjieihernc  thing  further  can  be  done,  cither  by  new  laws, or  by 
the  more  effectual  execution  of  thofe  in  being,  to  fecure  tins  nation,  dgainfi 
the  g- eat  fn.mher  ofpapijis,  whofe  fpeculatite  errors  would  defervi  pity,  if 
ih/i  pernicious  JTifluettce  upon  civil  fociety  did  mt  both  requite  and  authort/i 
refraint." 

Informer  times  eminent  flatefraen  were  admired 'for  their  open  and 
manly  defence  of  the  Proteflant  Chnrch  5  but  nothing  fb  flrongly  inarks  a 
vderelidion  of  rsrigious  principle,  at  this  time,  as  the  unqualified  abufe 
which  has  been  uttered  againft  Lord  Redefdale,  for  having  candidly  declared 
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Ikis  feittiments  of  the  alarming  iiate  of  Irifli  l^opery  in  private  letters  t9  aa 
individual.  ^  . 

In  tbc-'followitig  Irifh  fiatutes,  the  reader  will  find  a  woeful  pldure  of  the 
dcpcavcd  ftate  of  the  Irifh  people,  3d  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  ip.  5th  Geo.  Ill* 
'  cap.  8. 13  and  14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  45'.  15th  and  l6th  Geo.  HI.  cap.  21. 
17  and  18th  Geo.  III.  cap.  49. 
The  following  documents  will  prove  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people  at  a 
^  fubfeqdent  period^  after  the  formation  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  to  fub^ 
[  tert  the  coriftitution.  The  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December  1792, 
tbatof^'thc  13th  February  1793,  one  of  the  11th  March  1793.  The  33d 
Geo.  III.  cap.  2,  to  prevent  the  importation  and  removal  of  gun-powder, 
srras,  and  ^unmonitionj  without  a  licenie.  For  at  fo  early  a  period  they 
began  to  collet  arms  and  ammunition.  The  33d  Geo.  III.-  cap.  29,  to 
jircfent  the  ele^ion  or  appo'ntment  of  unlawful  aflembl'es.  The  30th 
Geo.  ill*  cap«^  20*  a  moH  excellent  law^,  framed  by  the  amiable  and  hu« 
mane  Lord  Kil warden,  who  recently  vfcll  a  prey  to  the  daggers  of  the 
affaiiins.  As  numerous  commitLees  of  aiTailination  were  fitting  at  that 
time,  and  as  wltneffes  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  inch  perfoni  aa  were 
aftivc  in  cnfoFcing  the  laws,  and  in  preferving  focial  order,  were  often  con- 
toned  ajid  murdered,  purfuantto  their  fentence,  the  36th  of  George  III. 
cap.  27  was  ena6ted,  and  it  was  entitled  "  an  ad  to  make  confpiring  to 
murder,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergjc"  Lord  Kilwarden  was  alfo  the 
fram.r  of  this  wife  law  5  and  the  Irifh  rebels  harboured  the  mod  unrelent- 
ing hatred  towards  him,  for  his  wifdom  and  firmness  iu'  checking  theit  ma« 
cbinations. 

At  this  time  none  of  thofe  feveri ties  were  pradifed,  which  the  difaf- 
fcW  complained  of  at  a  fubfequent  period,  and  to  which  they  felfely  im- 
puted the  con  fpi  racy  and  rebellion.  In  the  following  reports  the  reader 
will  find  a  woeful  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland.  That  of  the  fe* 
cret  committee  of  the  Iridi  Hoqfe  of  Lords  in  1793,,the  like  of  the  Iriih 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  1797.  The  proclamation  of  the  6th  of.  November 
1796,  the  likeon  the  1 3th  March  17975  another  on  the  nth  May  1797, 
and  one  on  the  22d  June  1797  : 

The  report  of  the  fecret  committee  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ordered  to  be  printed  the  15th  March  1799,  and  another  of  the  Imperial 
Houfe  of  Commons^  ordered  to  be  printed  the  13th  April  1801,  Jn  which 
itisjlaled,  that  the  ma(^  of  the  IriQi  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  depravity  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
En^HQi  nation  are  radically  ignorant  of  the  difpofition  and  principles  of  the 
oals  of  the  Iriih  natiorl,  notwithftanding  the  many  well  authenticated 
propyl  and  documents  of  them  which  are  on  record.  Were  they  as"  well 
informed  on  this  fubjed  as  Lotd  RedeTdale,  I  am  convinced  thattliey  would 
approve  and  refpecl  the  opinions  which  hehas  exprefted  on  it  to  Lord  Fingal ; 
>nd  that  no  Engliftiman  attached  to  the  cohftitution  could  pafs  Ilik  months 
in  Ireland,  wiihoiit  perceiving  that  they  are  well  founded.  From  tlie  fol- 
Wing  incident,  the  reader  naay  conceive,  how  much  Lord  Redefdale  is 
refpeSed  in  Ireland  as  a  judge.  Mr.  Scully,  a  Popifti  barrifter,  publiftied  a 
famphlet  in  Dublin^  entitled  "  An  Irifti  Catholic*s  advice  to  his  brethren/' 
in  which  he  utters  very  bitter  inveftives  againft  the  Iriih  ^roteftaiits ;  and 
>g»i»ft  the  Gontiuft  of  the  Government  for  many  years  pai^ ;  and  yet  he 
Speaks  thus   of  Lord  Redefdale:— "  y^  miM,  libetal,  and  enli^kefted  Lord  R,^ 

THE    BENEFACTOR    AND    PATRON    OF     THE    ENGLISH    CaTHOLICS;   the 
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Jtreikcessors,  and  the  sagacious  fiurifur  of  our  laws ^  from  that  cwfuswn  of  doctrine 
and /iracticti  into  •uihick political  frenviy  and  distraction  had  plunged  them/* 
'  'Lord  Fingal,  in  his  iirft  anlwer,  fays,  that  the  Engliih  Roman  Catholicf 
"  never  cease  expressing  their  06 ligations  to  lArd  R,**  for  the  fcr vices  which  he 
rendered  them>  and  which  I  have  already  dated  ;  and  he  laments  that  his , 
Lordflup  (liould  have  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  J ri(h  Catholics;  his 
Lordfliip  fays  alio,  "  tliat  Ihe  Catholic  religion  is  the  fame  every  where," 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Redefdale  never  would  have  interfered  in 
favour  of  the  EngliOi  Roman  Catholics,  had  not  their  loyal  and  peaceable 
deportment  for  near  a  century,  very  different  from  that  of  their  Irift  felloNy^ 
religioniils,  convinced  him  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
thoie  dangerous  tenets  of  their  church,  which  were  a  fruitful  fource  of 
anarchy  and  bloodfbed,  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  betides  this,  they,  as  I  dated  before,  publickly  re^ 
nounced  them.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  Englidi  Roman  Catholics  will 
confider  themfelves  as  very  much  difparaged  by  Lord  Fingal's  infinuatjon^ 
that  they  do  not  differ  in  .their  principles  from  the  Irifh. 

HisLordOiip,  fays,  "  I  need  not  f peak  of  his  (meaning  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic's) attachment  to,  and  refpeft  for  an  oath  :  were  he  lefs  delicate,  why 
fhould  he  labour  under  any  exclufion  now,  or  have  fuflfered  many  years  of 
penal  reflri6tion  ?" 

I'  It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, by  many  general  councils,  particularly  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran, 
A.  D.  121.5,  and  that  of  ConftancCi  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  cannot  bir.d 
one  of  its  leclaries  to  a  proteftant  (late,  and  this  principle  has  been  fre- 
quently carried  into  pradife  during  feven  centuries.  Dodlor  Troy,  titular 
Archbilhop  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Francis  Plowden  of  the  Temple,  haved# 
clared,  the  former  in  his  paftoral  lefter,  publifhed  in  the  year  1793,  and  tl)e 
latter  in  a  wdrk  entitled  the  cafe  liated,  "  that  the  decrees  of  a  general 
council  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality,  when  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  anrt 
•  received  by  the  church,  are  abiolutely  infallible,  ar>d  not  liable  to  deceit  or 
error."  Under  the  fanclion  of  thefe  councils,  the  Pope  has  frequently  de- 
clared the  fubjeftsof  an  entire  kingdom  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allc- 

.  giance  ;  and  many  fovereign  princes  have  lofl  their  lives,  or  their  thrones, 
or  both,  in  confequence'or  luch  denunciations.  Of  the  varioiis  bulls  ful- 
minated againft  Englifb  monarchs-,  for  the  above  purpofe,  I  (hall  mention 
only  that  of  pius  V,«in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  rife  in  arms  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  depofe  her,  ^or  that,  being  a  heretic,  their  eatbs 
oY  allegiance  to  her  were  null  and  void.  In  his  epidle  addreifed  to  U^ 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmprcland,  after  they  had  rifen  in  arms 
againfl  her,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  that  bull,  this  pontiff  exhorts 
them,  '*  in  the  Lord  ftoutly  to  perfevere  in  the  laudable  work  of  rebellion, 
not  doubting  but  God  would  grant  them  affi fiance ;  and  that  if  th6y  fhould 
'  "  chance  to  die,  in  alfertine  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  authority  of  the  fee 
of  Rome,  it  were  mjtich  better  for  them,,  with  the  advantage  of  a  glorious 
death,  to  purchafe  «ternd.  life,  than  by  ignominiously  living  with  the  lols 
of  their  fouls,  fhamefully  to  obey  an  ungovernable  woman.'' 

During  the  dreadful  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Ireland,  In  1641,  the 
Irifh  papif^s  wera declared,  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  to  be  ab- 
folved from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  encouraged  to  perfevere  in 
the  pious  work  of  extirpating  heretics  ;  and  Rinuncini,  hiij  nuncio  in  Ire- 
land, denounced,  the  terrors:  of  excommunication  againft  any  perfons  -who 
fkovdd  adhere  t9  their  oaths*  For  fume  jtime  previoiis  to  the  dreadful  re 
V  ^  L.V  bellioB 
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Icllion  of  1798,  and  until  the  eve  of  its  explofion, .  the  Irifli  prieds  and 
Iheir  flocks,  ibiicited  the  magiftrates  to  tender  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Uiem, 
and  in  many  cafes  toincreafe  its  fanciity  and  folemnity.at  the  foot  of  their 
refpedive  altars ;  and  yet  thofe  very  priefts,  and  their  congregations;-  were 
iiirious  and  langainary,  as  foon  as  the  rebellion  broke  out.  iMot  only  the^ 
vulgar  herd  of  papiOs,  but  many  gentlemen  of  education  made  no  Icruple 
of  violating  their  oaths  on  that  occafi on.  Doctor  Burke,  titular  Bi (hop  of 
0(r)ry,  in  a  work  entitled  Hibemia  Dominicana,  and  pabliftied  in  the  year 
^^^2  m  Ireiand,  declared  in  direct  terms,  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
George  III.  is  null  and  void,  "  as  long  as  he  profefles  an  heterodox  reli- 
gion, or  has  a  wife  of  that  jeligion  •"  and  to  fanction  his  opinion,  he  tells 
08,  in  the  fanxe  work,  that  the  Pope's  legate,  Ghillini,  pronounced  fuch 
8Q  oath  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  tl  at  the  Irifli  could  not  renounce  that 
tenet,  "that they  were  bound  to  depofe  and  murder  heretical  Sovereigns." 

He  further  tells  us,  that  thefe  doctrines  were  communicated  by  the  legale 
to  the  four  titular  archbifliops  of  I relandf  as  a  rule  o:  faith,  in  four  cir- 
cular letters,  which  Doctor  Burke  in  his  Hibernia  Dominicana,  fays  are 
"  literoe  vera  aureoR  cedroque  dignoe." 

Though  tt<e  fecretaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  take,  and  violate  with  in- 
difference an  oath  of  allegiance,  they  will  not  venture  to  take  the  oath  of 
lupremacy,  for  reafons  which  I  Ihall  affign,  and,  therefore,  they  are  ex- 
dttded,  and  very  properly,  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  our  coiifti- 
tution. 

The  Papal  fupremacy  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Romilh  Church, 
wd  to  renounce  it,  is  regarded  as  a  mortal  fin,  and  an  acl  of  fuch  grofs 
inpiiety,  that  the  perfon  guilty  of  it,  can  not  get  abfolution  but  from  the 
Pope  himfelf,  and  to  him  he  muft  pay  dearly  for  it. 

The  cafe  of  the  late  Lord  Dunbayne  affords  a  ftriking  in  fiance  of  this. 
'He  was  titular  Biihop  of  Cioyne,  and,  ur>expe^edly  getting  a  title,  and   a 
fortune,  by  delcent,  he  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  was,  for  many  - 
years,  apparently,  a  rigid  proteftant. 

But  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  his  converfion  was  not  (incere;  for 
finding  his  diflfolation  approaching,  he  refolved  to  return  to  the  Romifli  . 
faith,  without  which  he  thought,  that  he  could  not  obtain  falvation.  But 
Doctor  Troy,  titular  Archbilhop  of  Dublin,  informed  bim,  that  he  could  not 
'receive  him  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  without  firfl  applying  to  his  ho- 
jtnefs'the  Pope;  and  this  befotted  bigot  was.  fb  much  alarmed  at  lafl,  that 
'  ill  order  to  propitiate  him,  he  left  an  eitate  of  lOOOl.  or  12001.  a  year  to  the 
college  of  Maynooth,  though  he  had  fome  near  relations  in  a  ftate  of  indi- 
gence. His  Lordlhip's  heir  at  law  inllituted  a  fuit  for  recovering  this 
tftate,  and,  having  filed  a  bill  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  year  1 800,  to 
which  he  made  father  Gahan,  the  priefl  who  adminittered  the  facrament  to 
him,  a  party,  he  refused  to  anfwer  it;  and  again  he  refufed  to  give  evidence 
on  the  fame  point,  on  a  trial  by  jury,  in  the  year  1803.    > 

In  thecourfeof  this  fuit,  a  Popith  barrifter  pleaded  as  an  excufe  for  the 
Pfieft's  filence,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  Church  to  anfwer ; 
>ndhe  infjfted  on  an  exemption  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  our  courts  for  its 
i^embers;  which  fhould  alarm  the  government,  and  convince  them  of  he 
danger  of  allowing  a  popifh  hierarchy  to  be  eret.ied  in  the  bofom  of  a 
l^otelUnt  ftate ;  and  yet  it  is  faid  this  meafure  is  at  this  time  in  the  con- 
^mplation  of,  the  Britiili  cabinet.     Can  it  be  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty  ? 

WdFingal  afTerts,  in  his  firft  anfwer,  "  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
^^W.  religion,  and  the  fetting  up  in  its  place^  the  Romilh,  was  not  the 
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object  of  the  promoters  of  the  rebellion  of  1798^  or  of  the  rufHa^s  and 
tnnrderers,  who  diigraced-this  country  on  a  late  occafion/'  ineaning  the 
23d  of  July  1 803  ;   "  and  that  this  is  nvell  ascertained.'* 

An  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary  mu(l  appear  to  the  reader  a  work  of 
fupererogatlon.  That  dreadful  event  was  fo  fimilar  in  its  caufes  and  ef^ 
fects,  to  all  the  IriQi  rebellions  which  took- place  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies^ (hat  no  perfon  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  motives  of  the  perfons 
engaged  in  it. 

Four  yean  previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  Trifti  DireAory  or  Committee 
had  an  ambaifador  conftantly  reHJenf  at  Paris^  and  during  that  time  they 
fent  many  miflionaiies  to  France,  to  folicit  the  aliiflance  of  its  infidel  go- 
vernment, in  feparating  their  native  country  from  £ngland  ;  and,  on  the 
breaking  ou(  of  that  dreadful  rebellion,  they  denounced  and  raadacred  in^* 
difcriminately.  Their  condadl  was  (imilar  in  l641^  for  the/  inveigled  the 
puritans  to  j-  in  th^m  in  overturning  the  con(litntion> .  and  they  afterwards 
butchered  them  without  mercy. 

Lord  Fingal  fays,  "The  Catholic  wifhes  no  other  family  on  the  throne'; 
no  other  conftitulion  y  but  certainly  wiflies  to  be  admitted^  whenever  it 
ihall  be  deemed  expedient^  to  a  full  {bare  in  the  benefits  and  bleffings  of 
that  happy  con (litution  under  which  we  live;  a  participation  which  1  trufi: 
we  have,  and  fhall  continue  to  prove  ourfelves  notundeferving  cf." 

The  penal  laws  were  not  enabled  till  after  the  revolution,  and  for  \60 
y^ars  previous  to  that  period^  the  Irilh  Papiils  manifelled  fuch  flrong  proofs 
of  difaffedllon,  and  were  io  often  guilty  of  treafonable  combinations^  of 
infurredions  and  maiTacres,  that  the  Proteflant  fbte,  for  its  prefer v a tion^ 
was  obliged  to  lay  them  under  fome  privations  and  difabllities  3  and  the 
parliament  of  EngLnd  were  obliged  to  do  fo  for  the  fame  reafons,  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Thefe  penal  reftiidtions  kept  the  Irifti  Papidsin  fome  degree  peaceful  and 
aird  obedient  3  but  we  have  many  and  undoubted  proofs  that  their  difaffec- 
tion  Continued  the  fame  3  and  of  this  I  {hall  mention  the  following  notable 
inftance  :r— In  the  year  1729,  the  pop'lh  or  titular  bifhops  of  Ireland  ap-i 
plied  for,  and  obtained,  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  *'  to  raife  money,  by  the 
.fale  of  indulgences,  to  be  fpeedily  applied  to  reftorc  Janies  III.  to  his  right, 
and  to  put  his  Majefty  George  II.  and  his  family  to  the  fwori.*  The  pur- 
port of  the  bull  wa8>  "that  every  comnaunicant  duly,  confefling,  and  rc« 
ceiving  the  facrament,  on  the  patron  days  of  every  refpe6tive  parifli,  and  i 
every  Sunday,  from  the  1ft  day  of  May  to  September,  having  repcatfed  the  ^ 
Lord's  prayer  five  times,  and  once  the  .apoftle's  creed,  and  upori  paying 
two-pence  each  time,  was  to  have  plenary  indulgence  for  his  fins  ;*  and 
all  approved  confelf(»rs  hrd  fall  power  to  abfolve  in  all  cafes,  with;intent 
that  God  would  fpeedily  pLice  James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England." 
Every  pariili  prieft  was  to  p?.y  5\.  to  wards  this  fund,  and  to  account  upon 
oath  (or  i;s  collection.  'J  he  whole  of  this  nefari  us  plot  is  to  be  found  in 
the  6th  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons,  firft  edi- 
tion, p  342.  *  -  . 

Ey^v  fmce  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Iriih  Papifts  have  displayed 
the  fame  envenomed  hoftility  to  the  proteftant  ftate  which  they  did  previous 
tQ  their  ena^tn.eui.  The  r  bellion  of  P798  was  framed  ^o  early  as  the  year 
1792  and,  early  in  th^  year  1794,  the  Catholic  Committee  began  a  nego- 
tiation, through  their  agent,  Theobald  Wolfs  Tone,  with  the  French  infi- 
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id%,  for  4bdr  affiftance,  to  feparate  tbeir  native  cocmtrv  from  ^ngland. 

From  that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  they  have  had  an  ambaiTador  at 
Paris>  and  have  maintained  an  alliance  with  thefe  enemies  of  the  peaceand 
bappinefs  of  mankind. 

But  how  can  it  be  olhcrwifc,  when  they  are  enjoined  by  their  general 
councils  to  depofe  and  murder  h^etical  kings,  and  to  maiTacre  their  beret 
tic^l  fubjedl'Sj  and  are  taught  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  } 

All  the  mod  learned  divines  of  their  church  fay,  that  they  muft  never 
ceafc  to  extirpate  hereticis  unlefs  they  are  ftrongcr  than  them. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine  fays,  "  Hsreticos  noa  eflc  bcUo  pctcndos,  qiiando 
fortiores  funt  nobis/'  "  We  rauft  not  make  war  with  heretics  when  thejr 
are  ftronger  than  us."  * 

When  Pius  V.  iflued  his  famous  bull,  commanding  the  Englifli  Papifls, 
tinder  ihe  pain  of  excommunication,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  aitd  to 
rile  in  arras  againft  Queen  fili^abeih,  they  were  in  an  embarralAed  fitua* 
tion ;  for  their^  confcience  was  flung  by  difobeying  the  mandates  of  the 
Pope,  and  they  incurred  the  guilt  of  treafon  by  conforming  to  it.  At  tbeir 
inllance,  therefore,  Gregory  XI 11.  his  fucceffor,  granted  them  a  difpenfa- 
tion  frona  tbe  rigorous  obfervance  of  it  j  and  they  were  allowed  to  appear 
obedient  and  faithful  to  Jie^,  till  the  Pope  ihpuld  enjoin  the  contrary,  or 
until  they  were  powerful  enough  to  rife  againft  herii 

ix)rd  Fingal  6ys,  **  Catholic  loydliy  and  allegiance^  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordftiip,  would  oblige  every  one  of  that  perfnaiion  to  rcfift  and  lepcl, 
even  the  head  of  the  See  of  Rome,  were  it  poffible  to  fuppufe,  that  the 
ufurper  who  now  difiurbs  the  peace  of  the  world,  could  fend  hiin  here 
with  his  invading  armiesi'*^ 

Tie  IriCh  folicited  the  ailiilance  of  the  infidel  governn}ent  of  France* 
v^hen  under  Roberfpierre,  to  feparate  their  native  cpun try  from  England, 
and  tbey  continued  to  court  their  alliance,  after  they  had  c.xtingu!j(hed  the 
Chriftiaij  religion ;  after  they  had  deprived  the  Hojy  See  of  i;s  territories} 
and  even  after  they  had  brought  to  an  untimely  death,  that  .venerable 
Pontiff  Brafcbi,  by  unheard  of  cruelties.  *  Is  it  to  be  fuppoft-d,  then,  iha^ 
they  have  not  a  ftrong  prediledion  for  Buonaparte,'  when  they  regard  him 
as  the  reftorer  of  their  religion ;  and  particularly  as  the  prefent  i^ope  ma- 
oifcfts  fuch  partiality  for  him  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  for  in  his  brief, 
recently  addreifed  to  him,  he  calls  him  J^is  dearly  kloi  edjon  in  Chrtjl-,  and 
.  Cardinal  Caprara,  his  legate,  in  his  aixfwer  to  Talleyrand,  ~t)n  his  commu^ 
Aicating  to  him  the  fbppoled  confpiracy,  fays,  that  the  P^pc  u  tendedy  at^ 
Uchnl  to  tbe  Firfi  Cmful,  It  is  well  known  alfo,  that  his  Holintifs  has  or- 
dered all  the  French  clergy  to  pray  for  the  fuccefs  of  Buonaparte ;.  and 
i|;aiDft  whom  ?  againfl  that  generous  nadon  who  charitably  proteded  and 
maintained  them,  alter  they  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beads  from  many 
popiih  countries  in  Europe. 

But  government  are  in  full  poffrjion  of  the  follonjotng  fa£ts: — that  the  Ca* 
i^ic  Committee,  nosii ftting  in  JJublin,  and  vjlio  bavt  fecrefly  continued  their 
Mi'>ni  ever  f nee  the  year  IjgHj  fent  to  Pari^  iri  September  1802,  a>  tbe-r  Anim 
^^Jfador,  one  Braughall,  nqtoriovQy  di/affe^cdy  to  wge  tbe  iiji  Cmful  t» . 
renew  the  war,  nvitb  ajfurances  of  the  nva>m  co-opera/ion  of  the  Irijb  Pcipifisi 
^fdas  he  died  in  France,  he  has  hen  fucceedid  by  one  Caholly^  a  i*<jfifb  i^riffi, 
^ho  went  to  Paris  lafi  August^  in  a  diplomatic  fiua/ion,  and  is  no%P  reji^ier^t 
there  in  that  character.  This  Coijolly  was  in  high  eftiraation  among  all  the 
ieads  of  the  Romifti  Church  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that^  for  thig 
K^fen,  lie  was  chofen  to  fill  that  high  and  important  fituation. 

Y4  Mr. 


3^4  *  ASfaBaneoui^ 

Mr.  Francis  Plowden  w^nt  to  Ireland  in  the  year  IBOl,  to.  c^le^  nMm 
tcrials  for  his 'h^floriail  review  of  the  ftate  ff  Ireland,  ^vhich  contains  a' 
tilfue  of  falfc  and  fcardaJons  ibels  on  tbe  Eiglilh  government,  trr  60(l 
years,  and  en  the  Protef;ant  ftate;  and  he  availed  hinifelf  of  the  afiiJ-ancQ 
,  of  Conolly,  with  whom  he  conflantly  aiTociatcd,  for  that  puipofe.  The  foU 
lowing  letter  was  tound  among  CouoU;  's  papers : 
•*  My  dear  Conollv, 

I  wi(h  you  a  good  jou-  ncy,  and  ihall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  fend  me, 
immediately  on  your  return,  a  true  copy  of  the  laft  oath  of  the  Uni;e4 
Iriflimen,  and  the  purple  oath  of  the  Orangemen,  and  any  other, inttreliing 
document  you  can  procure.  My  bc*l  rcipeds  to. Doctor  Tn  y,  the  Dal-? 
tons^  &c.  &e. 

Yours  moft  refpedfully, 
;  Francis  Plowden." 

Can  we  be  furprized  that  Mr.  Plowden's  voluminous, work  ihould  be  re-r 
plete  with  groft  falfehoods  and  fabrications*,  relative  to  the  le  rllion, 
when  he  had  rccourfe  for  information  to  prrons  note^  for  di  fait;  ctiDn, 
who  were  deeply  interefjed  in  concealing  the  enormities  coinmincd  by 
the  rebel,  in  vilifving  the  King's  govt-rnment,  the  raagiilnites.  and  the 
military,  and  n  calumriati  g  the  Irifli  Proleflants?  Lord  Fingal  fays, 
"My  Lord,  the  do6trinc,pf  allcgiai  ce  is  pcrfedly  undeiftood,  and  un- 
ceafingly  preached  bjr  the  Catholic  clergy."  Ihe  contrary  of  this  is  fo 
well  known,  that  I  ili«u:d  be  kd  to  think  it  was  mtant  as  irony;  iu.t 
that  the  Romifli  biiliops  are  obliged,  at  thtir  inauguration,  and  the  priefts 
en  enjeiing  into  orders,  to  take  an  oaijx  of  fidelity  -to  the  Pope,  which  fur 
perfedes  any  obligation  which  thy  can  enter  into  to  an  heretical  llate  5 
iind,  therefore,  1  prcfumc,  that  his  LordQiip  means  allegiance  to  his  Ho- 
Jincfs,  and  not  ^o  our  beloved  Sovereign.  The  bifliops'  oaih  contains  \h^ 
following  paragraphs;—'*  The  rights,  privileges,  and  authority  o  the 
holy  In  Oman  church,  aqd  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  bis  fuccelfors,  1  will 
be  careful  to  maintain,  and  defend,  enlarge  and  promote.  All  heretics^ 
fchifmatics,  and  rebels  againft  our  faid  Lordj^  and  Ijiiifuccelfors,  I  ^^ ill?  Jo 
the  utmoft  of  my  power,  perfecute  and  impugUi"    In  confequencc  of  tlu& 

*  Ain<)ng  oihiLT  falfe  Itatements,  and  falfe  infinuations  in  Mr.  Plowden's 
productions,  is  on^,  in  the  Past'lir^inious  Preface,  (as  it  is  foolifhly  called). if 
pur  jneroory  do  not  fail  us,  refpecting  the  E/\rl  of  Hardwjcke,  and 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  irraiVy  of  whom  u^re  faid  to  have  been  members 
of  the  Orange  fqcieties.  In  order  to  (}  ew  the  falftiood  of  fucb  infinuation, 
yvc  inlert  the  following  extmct  from  th^  ot^erly  book  of  th  Cambridgeihire  RegU 
ment  of  Militia. 

i'  Dublin,  April  I7th>'  1799, 
*'  Regimental  Orders, 

*'  The  Eakl  of  Har  dwicke  having  b^en  informed  that  fever^l  lodges 
and  focieties  exift  in^his  town,  and  other  parts  ot  Ireland,  formed  for  paity 
and  other  miichievous  purpofes,  under  various  denominations,  makes  it'his 
particular  requeft  to  ail  the  officers,  not  to  .fuflfer  themfelves  to  become 
Incnibers  of  any  ot  them ;  and  all  the  iion-commiflioned  oflScprs  and  fo(diers 
are  itrictly  forbidden  to  be  members  of  any  fuch  lodges  or  focieties,  or  to 
frequent  ihem  under  any  pretence. 

**  Any  man  di ("covered  to  have  tran/grelfed  this  order,  mu ft  expect  the 
f  onfequence  of  fuch  difobedience." 


pfith^  WUIiam  llufurtol4  ArchbiiTtdp  Aniieliti^   that  be  could  not  keep  his 
allegiance  to  his  Soverei^  and  the  Pope  at  the  iame  time. 

Lord'Fingal  then  meniions,  as  ftrifcing  proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  Catholics^ 
the  addrefs  of  Dodor  Coppinger,  to  his  flock  at  Cloyne,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  newfpapcrs,  and  the  late  exhortation  of  Dodor  Troy^  ia 
Dublin.  .  4* 

Notinng  affords  fu;h  flrong  evidences  of  popifh  diflimulation  in  Ireland, 
as  the  exhortations  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  and  the  loyal  addreflfes  of  their 
fldcks.  They  have  commonly  been  found  to  be  fure  prefages  of  a  deep 
liiid  confpiracy  againfi  the  Proteliant  flatcj  and  after  it  has  exploded  in 
rebellion,  their  clergy  generally  lattient,  from  the  altar,  the  delufions  of 
the  people,  and  their  ti*eaf6nable  condii£t  towards  the  beft  of  Sovereigns, 
and  the  only  conftitution  that  affords  any  degree  of  rational  liberty;  though 
frcm  the  natore  of  their  religion  they  rouft  have  known,  and  might  have 
prevented,  it.  The  dreadful  rebellion  of  1798,  accompanied  with  fuch 
in;  ances  of  PopiQi  perfidy,  mufl  convince  the  reader,  that  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  qn  the  oaths  or  profeffions  of  Irifli  Papifts  to  a  Protellant  flate. 
Doctor  l^oy  rauft  have  known  all  the  circifcnf^aoces  which  preceded  the 
infurredtion  in  Dublin,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1803,  and  yet  he  did  not  put 
government  on  their  guard.  The  prefent  adminiftration  arc  convinced  of 
his  treachery  on  that  occafion,  and  yet  for  many  years  paft  he  had  beeii 
treated  at  the  Caflle  with  the  utmoft  refpe^t,  and  had  even  received  favours 
for  fome  perfons  of  his  ow^  family.  His  exhortation,  then,  to  which 
tord  Fingal  alludes,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  mockery  of  the  ftate,  an  in- 
•  fult  to  the  underftandlngs  of  his  Proteflant  fellow-fubjeds,  and  an  unquef- 
lionable  tcftimony  of  his  want  of  candour. 

By  his  orders,  exhortations  compofed  by  himfelf  were  read  in  man]f 
Popifh  c' apels  in  his^iocefe,  on  the  mcrning  of  the  24lh  of  July,  and  a 
few  hours  after  the  infurreftion  and  malTacre  had  talcen  place  in  Dublin. 
The  reader  muft  be  convmced  by  the  fullowing  moral  evidence,  that  thefe 
exhortations  were  framed  previous  to  that  drtatiful  event ;  there  /Was  no 
.^llufion  to  it  in  any  of  them,  and  the  diflance  of  the  chapels  in  which  they 
were  read  from  the  metropolis,  was  fo  great  as  to  make  it  phyfically  im-  . 
poflible  thut  they  could  have  been  framed,  and  fent  to  them,  fubfequent 
to  that  cataftrophe.  The  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  May,  and  a  notice  appeared  early  on  the  morning  of  Thurfday  the 
J^ub,  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  an  addrefs  to  the; 
Lorti  Lieutenant,  intended  to  be  immediately  prefented,  and  containing  a 
declaration  of  ptilitical  principles,  applicable  to  the  times^  lay  at  certain 
.houfes  for  fignature ;  and  it  ftated,  that  all  fignatures  mud  be  given  in  on 
or  before  Saturday  next,  viz.  the  2J5rh  of  May.  The  names  of  perfons  were 
fubfcribed  to  it,  who  lived  in  various  par^s  fo  remote  from  the  roetn  polis, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  informed  that  it  was  in  contemplation.  It 
was  entitled,  **  The  Addrefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelaiid  ;"  though 
the  contents  of  it  could  not  be  known  to  any  of  tl^em,  except  to  thofe  in 
Dublin  ^nd  its  vicinity  j  for  they  were  not  alowed  two  entire  days  to  fub- 
.fcribc  it»  The  tiarnes  of  28  titular  or  fopifh  bifhops  werp  fubfcribed  to  ir, 
though  fome. of  them  lived  1^0  miiie^from  the  metropolis.  ' 

There  was  not  one  of  thofe  prelates  who  could  not  have  inforii>ed  Go- 
vernment, four  or  five  years  before,  that  a  trcafonable  confpiracy  againfl 
the  State  had  been  formed,  and  that  its  obje^k  was  to  f^paratc  their  native 
cqux^try  frpm  Eoglandj^  with  the  aid  of  the  French  3  fof  f  apilis  ai^  bound 
■•■"'''  t© 
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to  impart  in  confeffion,  to  their  prieiils,  the  iomoft  fecreis  of  their  heairt«> 
amfer  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 

Though  Lord  Fingal  has  denied  in  his  letters  what  is  unqueftionablj 
cflabliihed  by  the  uniform  and  indelible  reroids  of  hiflory,  and  tt^hat  woe- 
ful experience  has  recently  and  incontrovertibly  proved^  yet  1  believe  him 
to  be' a  nobleman  of  great  worth  and  undoubted  loyalty. 

It  unfortunately  happens  in  the  Romiih  chiireh^  that  the  clergy  claim 
and  exercife  an  unbounded  afcendancy  over  the  laity,  who  a  e  obliged  to 
fubmit  implicitly  their  opinions  and  their  condud  to  the  guidance  and  di. 
region  of  their  fpiritual  paflors^  by  which  they  are  led  to  commit  the 
.  grofTeft  inconfifiencies.*  Lieutenant  Clinch,  a  Papift  of  the  Rathcoale 
corps,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  banged  on  the  2d  of  June,  1798,  ioi 
being  concerned  in  the  trea'onable  plot  of  that  time,  and  for  conspiring 
with  the  Papills  of  his  corps,  to  murder  all  its  Proteflant  members ;  and 
hi  corifeifed  to  Mr.  Ormfby,  his  captain,  now  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
.  Parliament,  and  to  others,  that  he  and  all  the  Popifli  multitude  in  his  vi. 
cinity,  were  perfuaded  to  er.ter  into  the  rebellion,  and  to  take  the  United 
Iriihmen's  oath,  at  ibe  imtigation  of- their  fanJS priest ^  Father  Harold, 
Ihough  that  very  |  rieft  had  often  exb§ried  them  to  Uyaltyfrcm  the  altar,  and 
In  the  prefence  cf  their  captain,  Mr.  Ormiby  too,  and  advifed  them  to  tak0 
an  oath  of  allegiance. 

When  a  difference  took  place  between  the  English  Papifts  and  their 
clergy,  the  titular  biihops,  or  Popiih  vicars  apoftolic,  dec  ared,  that  *'  the 
opinion  of  the  lowed  pried  in  the  churchy  is  to  be  preferred  to  ihe  mod 
learned  among  the  laity."*  ^ 

Agreeable  to  this  principle.  Lord  Fingal  conligned  his  confcience  and 
his  underdanding  to  (ome  Popiih  biihops  and  prieds,  who  indited  the  let- 
ters he  wrote  to  Lord  Redcfdale  j  for  otherwife  it  "cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
a  nobleman  of  his  acknowledged  worth  and  and  zealous  loyalty  would  ven- 
ture to  advance  what  is  contr.  dided  by  hidory  and  experience/  v 

His  Lord(hip  fhould  be  cautious  how.  he  "does  fo;  for  his  ancedor  and 
tnany  of  the  Popifli  nol  ility  and  gentry,  who  were  members  of  that  trea* 
fonable  aflcmbly,  the  Confederate  t^atholics  of  Kilkenny,  lod  their  titles 
or  edates,  or  both,  jn  the  year  1641,  by  entering  into  rebellix>n,  at  the  in« 
digation  of  their  fpiritual  guicles.  < 

His  Lordlhip  fhculd  recoiled,  alfb,  that  the  fol  owing  enornoities  we^e 
committed  by  fovereign  Princes  at 'the  indance  of  Fopifli  prieds.  Q.ueen 
Mary  facridced  many  vi6tims  to  the  unrelenting  fury  of  fanaticirm,  thongb 
fhe  had,  by  a  (blemn  declaration  in  council,  as  fobn  as  die  afcended  the 
throne,  adured  her  fubjed^,  that  none  of  them  diouli  be  molelted  on  tba 
ground  of  religion.  Philip  III.  banidied  pOO.OCX)  Mpr^xs  from  ^  pain,  and 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  number  of  Protfdaots  Irun*  France.  James  il.  in  vio- 
lation of  his  coronation  oath«  and  hi^  honour,  folemnly  pledged  to  his  iub» 
je6l:s,  proceeded  to  ovenurn  ihe  condi  ution  in  church  and  date,  at  the 
indigation  of  i'(»pidi  prieds,  by  >^hom  he  was  furrounded  and  induenced. 
After  his  abdication  he  was  f  >  bi  nded  wiib  bigotry,  (hat  he  declared  in 
his  memorials,  f;-an]ed  ai  '^t.  Germains,  in  the  midd  of  his  ghodly  ad- 
vifers,  that  //>  ju^de  andmode  an  n  of  his  gtvernment  b^d  been  Juch,  that  be 
had  never,  finc^  bis  accrjjton  te  the  Cr^^wn,  g  v  n  my  reajon  if  comjlaint^  that 
his  defirefor  calhng  a  free  Parliament  wa^,  that  be  may  have  the  best  aff^r* 
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ftmiy  of  undecekmg  bh  feople^  af:djh^w%ng  tlejincmty  pf  tlofe  fri4isUttim 
^e  had  often  madt^  ofpnferoing  the  lihertus  and  ptopertiei  ofbi$fiil^$fb^  mid 
the  Protestant  religion^  more  effecially  tbf  Church  of  ftgglaad^  S$  hf  ta^ 
estahli/hed.' 

Lord  Redefdale,  in  his  fecond  letter,  laments,  and  very  jaftly*  that  the 
i¥ant  of  Chriftian  charity  in  the  Romaniits,  towards  tholie  who  are  not  of 
the  fame  religious  perfuaiion,  has  beefi  the  real  caufe  of  all  the  unfortunate 
events,  which  have  of  late  difgraced  Ireland.  Every  perfon/  whafe  miiuT 
is  not  clouded  with  prejudices,  or  warped  by  bigotry,  mull  be  fenfihie  of 
the  truth  of  this  affertion.  That  deep  rooted  difaffefl ion,  and  thofe  fan- 
guinaty  principles,  for  which  the  Popidi  multitude  in  Ireland  have  been 
notorious  above  200  years,  are  in  ilrid  conformity  to  the  general  councils 
of  the  church,  which,  Meffrs.  Troy  and  Plowden  inform  us,  are  infallible 
in  point  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error;  and  to  the 
various  bulls  and  epitlle^  which  the  Popes  have  often  lent  to  the  Iri(h  ^kr 
'  pifis  to  incite  them  to  rife  in  rebellioti,  and  to  extirpate  heretics ;  and  we 
iBay  prefume,  that  the  Popi(h  prieds  are  not  guilty  of  fuch  grofs  negled,  as 
tiot  to  dilfeminate  among  their  flocks,  thofe  dodirines  which  are  preferibed 
by  their  church.  We  learn,  by  woeful  experience,  that  they  neyer  ceafe 
to  do  fo. 

The  following -paragraph  is  in  the  canonical  oath  of  a  Popifh  prijefl: 

'*  t  (ikewife,  undoubtedly,  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered^ 
denned,  and  declared,  by  the  facred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Council  of  Trent.     And  I  condemn,  rcjc6l,  and  anathema-. 
tize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  hereiies,  ^which  the  church  has  con- 
demned, rejected,  and  anathematized.^'  ,     « 

The  Council  of  Trent  fan^ions  and  confirms  alt  the  impious  dodlrines  of 
the  fourth  Cotfncil  of  Lateran. 

Lor^  Redefdale  afferts,  what  is  univerfally  well  known,  that  this  want  of 
Chrifiian  charity  fiows  from  the  do6lrine' of  exclufive  falvation  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Francis  Plowden,  an  Englifti  Papift,  infills,  in  his  poflliminious  pre- 
face, recently  publiftied  in  London, ,  that  it  is  fimilar,  and  maintained  in  as 
liigh  a  degree  in  the  Proteflant  as  in  the  Romilh  church ;  becaule  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Athanafian  Creed,  and  in  the  39  articles,  that  the  Catholic 
faith  is  necefTar y  to  falvation. 

But  this  tenet  in  the  efiablifhed  church  alludes  to  the  Chriflian  fai(}) ; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Teflament.  St,  Paul  tells 
us,  Heb.  xi.  6.  That  without  faith  it  is  imhossible  to  please  God.  St.  Peter  af^ 
fares  us,  A^s,  iv.  12.  That  there  is  no  other  name,  under  Heaven  given  to  men, 
fy  which  V)e  may  he  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 

.  In  the  Proteflant  church  this  is  a  ipeculative  opinion,  which  is  mer^j 
confeffional,  and  does  no^difiurb  the  peace  of  fociety,  or  deflroy  the  liap- 
pinefs  of  any  individual*  Let  a  Roman  Catholic  aik  a  Member  of  the  ,efla- 
blifhed  Church,  whether  he  thinks  he  can  be  Caved,  and  he  will  anfwer  in 
the  words  of  our  BlefTed  Saviour^  that  a  Jiottion^  all  will  be  saved.  But  this 
'dodrine,  which  narrows  the  channels  ♦^  of  infinite  mercy  in  the  Romifh 
Church,  by  excluding  from  falvation  all  but  its  own  members,  was  engen- 
dered in  an  age  of  gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the 
Popes,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  prolelytes  by  a  fyftem  of  terror,  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  moral  and  phyfical  perfedions  of  the  Deity,  fubverfive  of 
fais  attributes  of  wifdoro,  juftice,  and  mercy,  and  mud  ultimately  terminate 
if)  Atheifm ;  for  any  perfon  who  can  be  led  to  difparage  the  Almighty  fb 
mv^t  as  to  fay«  tliat  be  is  fo  void  of  wifdom^  juflicej  and  mercy,  as  to  or^ 
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dain,  Ibat  a  fiiiaM  portion  of  his  creatures  Qiall  enjoy  eternal  bappinefs^  and 
thai  U19  remainder  (hall  be  doomed  lo  perpetual  damnation^  wiii  foon  pro- 
bably become  an  Atbeifl. 

'This  tenet  creates  in  the  Popifli  multitude  an  uncharitable  aver  fion^  a  cru^ 
and  unrelenting  fpirit  of  periecution,  which  has  mnnifefied  itfelf  above  two 
hundred  years  in  Irelahd,  and  at  no  feafon  in  a  more  woeful  degree  than 
during  ihe  la(l  twenty  years.  It  has  been  a  fruitful  fource  of  treasonable 
confpiracies^  rebellions^  and  mafTacres^  for  feven  centuries,  in  maj>y  parts  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Plowden  mufl  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bigotry  and  folhr  in 
making  thSs  affertion,  when  he  dogmatically  aflferts,  that  the  decisions  otge«- 
neral  councils  are  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  morality  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  many  of  thofe  councils  inculcate,  as  a  religious  duty,  the  de* 
portion    and  murder  of  heretical  fovereigns,  the  nullity  of  oaths  to-  fuch, 
and  the  extirpation  of  heretics  ;  and  the  hiilory  of  Europe  uniformly  proves, 
that  they  have  never  failed  to  put  them  in  pradice  whenever  they  .were 
numerous  and  ftrong  enough  to  do  fo.     What  opinion  then  muft  we  enter- 
tain of  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Plowden,  when  he  fays,  in  his  poftiiminous  pr^ 
face,  "  Reafon  will  not  fecond  the  warmeft  .wi(h  to, exculpate  the  Irifti 
Chancellor,  from   making  charges  he  knew  to  he  falfe  and  groundlefs/' 
Such'istl^  grofs  and  infulting  language,  which,  without  any  provocation, 
,  Mr.  Plowden  ufes  towards  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  is  a 
peer  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.    Can 
.  we  be  furprifed  at  his  difrefpe£l  towards  fo  eminent  a  member  of  the  i);ate, 
when  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  former  works  that  his  bigotry  has  rn^de 
him  an  alien  to  our  conftitution  ?  for  in  his  cafe  ftated,  he  defends  the  in- 
fciJlibility  of  general  councils,  and  in  hi.s  Jura  Anglorum,  in  which  the  reader 
expe6!s  to  find  our  excellent  conftitution  vindicated,  he  maintains  the  Pope's 
fupremacy,  and  treats  Lord.  Coke  with  much  feverity,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, for  afferting  the  independence  of  the  BritiHi   Church  from  Papiai 
claims  and  ufurpations.    His  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Plowden,  a  Popifti  prieft, 
goes  one  ftep  farther,  for,  in  *'  Considerations  on  the  Modern  Opinion  of 
the  Fallibility  of  the  Holy  See,"  publilhed  by  him  in  the  year  1790,  in 
l^ndon,  he  infifts  on  and  defends  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  raoft 
unqualified  manner.     It  is  truly  alarming,  that  fuch  doclrines,  whicli  for 
many  ages  (hook  the  thrones  offovereign  princes,  and  occaiioiaed  unutter* 
able  calamities  in  Europe,  flioiild  be  maintained  in  our  times. 

As  to  what  is  fo  abfurdly  denominated  Catholic  emancipation,  L^rd 
Redefdale  fays,  "  I  muft  confefs,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  lower  orders  pf 
the  people  in  Ireland,  amongft  whom  the  ferment  principally  prevails,  haye 
any  anxiety  on  the  fubje6t,  except  as  it  may  be  raifed  in  their  minds  by 
others."  Every  perfon  converfant  with  the  ftate  of  Ireland  muft  be  con- 
vinced of  this.  What  Lord  Redefdale  adertson  this  point,  is  deducible 
from  the  following  obfervation  of  Lord  Fingal,  in  hjs  fecond  letter. 

"  Thofe  moft  affedtcd  by  the  remaining  reftri^ions,  it  is  well  known, 
have  never  excited  clamour  or  tivmult,  but  have  be^n  always  foremoft  in 
oppofi^g  them.'* 

Here  his  Lordfliip  alludes  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Romifb  per^ 
fMa6cn>  who  are  very  few  in  number,  and  who,  he  fays,  are  loyal,  though 
they  are  moft  affetfed  by  the  remaining  reftridllons ; .  by  which  he  means 
their  being  excluded  from  parliament.  The  Popiili  multitude,  then,  who 
are  not  affedted  by  the  remaining  rellridiions,  are  not  only  clamorous  and 
.tumultuous,  but  rebellious  and  fangiiinary;  which  we  muft  impute  not  ^to 
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mt^ grievances f  hut  to  th^'  religious  tnrtraflioDS  of  their  fpirltual  paftors.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Engliih  nation  are  much  raif!aken  oil  thb 
point.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  thelriih  Romaa 
Catholics  have  a  great  number  of  writers  eraploved  in  England,  at  this  time, 
4o  mifrepfefent  the  real  ftate  of  Ireland,  to  vifif)  the  government,  anJ^  to 
calumniate  the  Proteltants;  and  the^  have  fome  of  the  public  prints  devoted 
to  their  fervice. 

.   The  EXPENCE  OF  ALL  THIS  JS  DEFRAYED  « BY  A  FUND  ANNUALLT. 
COLLECt£D  ON  THE  BODY  AT  LAKGE. 

The  Engliih  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  Irlfli  Papif!s  are  in  a  (late 
of  oppreffion,  though  they  are  in  a  much  better  lituation  than  their  fellovr 
religionids  in  England.  Thejr  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  conilitution  as  much 
as  the  Proteflants,  except  a  right  to  fit  in  Parliament,  and  an  admidion  to 
a  few  of  the  high  confidential  departments  of  th6  liate ;  to  whiph  not  one 
in  fifty  thoufand  could  even  aCpire.  But  it  (houid  be  recolIe6led  that  the/ 
diigraced  their  native  country  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  previous 
to  the  revolution  by  treafonable  confpiracies,  by  rebellions,  malTacres^  and 
invitations  to  foreign  powers,  to  afhil  them  in  fepar&ting  it  from  England; 
and  yet  during  that  fpace  they  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the  cmstitutm. 

The  following  periecutions  were  occaiioned  by  the  fanguinary  principles 
infeparable  from  popery,  and  not  by  any  difcontent  excited  by  a  deprivaiion 
of  civil  rights,  of^the  Albigenfesj  and  Waldenfes  in  the  13th  century,  under 
the  ^th  councillor  Lateran,  which  Mr.  Ptowden  alferts  is  infallible  in  faith 
and  morality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error.  Great  numbers  were  burnt 
in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  15lh  century  till  the  reformatioo 
was  eftablifhed ;  and  again  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  perfecutions  in  the 
'  Cevennes,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Germany  ;iro(e  folely  from 
the  fame  caufe.  So  late  as  the  year  1732,  30,000  Proteftants,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saltzburgh  in  Germany,  were  expelled  from  their  country  in  tlie 
depth  of  winter,  becaufe  they  would  not  become  Papifts;  without  clothe* 
to  cover  them,  or  provifions  for  their  journey ;  for  they  were  not  allowed 
4o  carry  away  their  effe^s.  This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Weftphali^, 
by  which  the  free  excrcife  of  rfehgion  jwas  enfured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gertnany.  In  the  beginning  6f  the  year  1 802,  the  eleflor  of  Bavaria  gave 
the X^atherarts  in  his  dominions  permilTion  to  exercife  their  religion  publicly, 
in  their  own  way  \  and  his  Popifh  fubjeds  made  a  flrong  remondrance 
againfl  it.  ' 

I  fliall  conclade  with-  an  obfert  ^tion  of  Mr.  Locke^  on  the  Intolerant 
Spirit  oPPopery,  occaiioned  by  the  do6lrine  of  exclutive  falvation;  which 
expofes  the  abiurdity  of  Mr,  Plowden's  alTeriion. 

*'  Neverthelefs,  it  is  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and  lamented,  that  the  mod 
violent  of  thefe  defenders  of  the  truth,  the  oppofers  of  errors,  the  exctatmers 
againfi  fchifm,  do  har.dly  eVer  let  loofe  this  their  zeal  for  God,  with  which 
they  are  fb  warmed  and  inflamed,  unlets  where  they  have  the  civil  ma- 
gidrate  on  their  fide ;  but  fo  foon  as  court  favor  has  given  them  the  better 
end  of  the  tiafF,  and  they  b^gin  to  feel  themfelves;  the  ftronger,  then  pre« 
fently  peace  and  charity  are  to  be  laid  aOde;  olherwife,  they  are  tp  be'r^* 
ligioufly  obferved.  Where  they  have  not  the  pow/er  to  carry  On  perfocution, 
and  to  become  mailers,  there  they  defire  to  live  upon  fair  terms,  and  preach 
up  toleratien.  When  they  are  not  flrengthened  with  the  civil  power^  they 
can  bear  mod  patiently,  and  unmcn^edly,  the  contagion  of  idolatry>  fuper- 
IHtion,  and  herefy,  in  their  heigbbourhood;  «f  which,  on  other  occaiions, 
the  inter^fi  gf  religion  makes  them  to  he  e^ctre^eljr  fipprehen^tvc.  No- 
body, 
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body;  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  Angle  per  font,  nor  churchet,  nay,  nor  ^tfk 
eommonweaiths,  have  any  jufl  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly 
goods  of  each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion.  Thoie  that  arc  of  another 
opinion,  would  do  well  (o  confider  with  themfelves,  hmx)  fierniciws  a  seed  of 
disc9rd  find  war,  hvoKpvo^rful  a  jirovotamn  to  tndless  Aatreds,-  rapines,  a»ci  slaugh* 
'  Ws,  tAey  thiteifyfumisk  unto  mankind.  No  fieacc  and  sicnrity,  no  not  so  much  as 
common /fiendshiji^  can  ever  be  established  or  preserved amM^st  men,'  jo  long  as  thii 
pinion  JireVaih,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  that  religion  is  to  be  propa* 
gated  iy  force  of  ^ r/w/.**— Lo  CK  £  o  M  Toi* e  ration. 

ANTI-POPE. 

Our  readers  may  recol!e6t  that,  in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  we  profefTed 
cur  intention  of  entecing  into  (bme  difcuOion  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  Iri(b 
,  Papifls,  with  a  view  to  mew  the  impolicy  and  the  danger  of  acceding  to 
the  claims  of  thofe  who  have,  recently,  been  ib  dafuorous  for  what  Iney, 
moil  abfurdiy,  term  Catholic  Emanci/iation,  but  what  we  ihould  rather  regard 
9l%  Popish  ascendancy.  But  our  able  correfpondent  has  anticipated  fo  many 
of  our  obfervations  and  arguments  on  this  topie,  that  but  little  would  res* 
main  for  us  to  fay.  We  (hall,  however,  refume  the  fubjecl  ourfclves,  un* 
lefs  our  correfpondent,  which  we  earneilly  hope,  fhould  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  to  direct  hift  mttentton  to  that  part  of  it,  which  is  conne6te4 
with  the  claims  fuccefsfuUy  urged*  ibme  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who 
pledged  himfelf,  if  oar  memory  &U  us  not,  that  no  farther  claims  would  be 
urged,  and  that  the  Romttnifis  were  completely  fatisfied.  In  the  meaii 
tirne^  we  eameflly  recommend  the  very  important  fadls,  iiated  by  our  cor-  ^ 
refpondent,  to  the  mod  ferious  attention  of  thofe  who  are  eptruiled  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  the  inconfiderate  advocates  of  the  Papal  claims,  and  to  the 
Protestant  fublic  at  large.  Thofe  fafls  are  derived  from  fucl>  aulho-  * 
rity  as  leaves  not  a'ibadow  of  doubt,  on  our  minds  of  their  perfed  authen-* 
ticity ;  but,  anxious  for  the  edablidiment  of  truth,  beyond  mofl  other  con* 
fiderations,  we  cliailenge  a  confutation  of  all  or  of  any  of  them,  by  any  of 
the  Romifti  atdvocates  who  are  employed  in  this  country,  for  prompting  tiie 
views  of  their  Church,  and  for  enforcing  the  pretenfions  ot  their  party. — 
They  are  damning  facts,  and,  if  not  Ihakttn,  vfx\x&  be  decisive  of  the  queliion 
.  at  iHue.— E  D  iTo  r. 

VINDICATION     OP   THt   GtV^RkL   CBARACTEl.  OP    THE    VOLUKTBERe* 
OF  THE  UNITBD  EMFIBB  OF  GABAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBEX.ANO. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Srm,  ^  ,  ^ 

I  DID  not  receive  your  Magazine,  thougb  I  am  aconftant  fubicriber  to  it» 
for  the  month  of  April,  till  a  few  days  fince,  otherwife  I  fliould  not 
have  faflfered  Ihev  letter  of  your  correfpondent,  who  takes  the  fignature  of 
B,  en  the  "Irreverence  of  a  Volimteer  Corjis^^'  to  pafs  fo  long  unnoticed. 
As  I  am  always  ready  to  judge  favorably  and  charitably  of  the  motives  of 
men,  where  I  think  truth  and  propriety  will  bear  ine  out,  I  ftiall  willingly 
attribute  the  zeal  which  is  exhibited  by  your  correfpondent  to  his  regard 
for  religion,  and  for  decorem  and  decency  in  religious  worfliip :  but  I  muft 
at  the  lame  time  take  the  liberty  of  obferving  that  in  my  humble  opinion 
he  has  not  taken  the  wifefl  method  of  'exhibiting  his  zeal  in  that  caufe.  I 
am  ready  enough  to  allow  that  the  indecency  and  "  irreverence^*  of  a  certain 
oamelefs  volunteer  cQrpsi  -which  he  noticeii  in  his  letter/  was  reprehen- 
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fible  in  the  Ugheft  degree;  bat  I  think  the  mode  in  which  that  circum- 
Ibmce  has  befen  brought  forward  to.  the  public  notice^  is,  to  fajr  the  bed  of 
it^  extremely  illrjutiged.     What  I  obje^  to  it  that,  the  iwhole  of  this  bufinefa 
has  been  conducted  ammmotisfy  :  if  it  was  proper  to  bring  forward  the  cir-^ 
cam&ance  at  all,  it  (hould  have  been  done  in  an  open  and  ooanly  manner* 
The  name  of  the  letter-writer,  the  name  of  the  volunteer^'C^fir,  and  the  name 
of  the  *'  City  formerly  dittinguiftied  for  its  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  loyalty 
and  religion,"  are  all  concealed !  If  it  were  right  to  conceal  tbefe  particu-* 
lars  from  the  public,  it  would  alio  have  been  right  in  my  humble  opmion  to 
have  concealed  the  *'  irreverent'*  condud  of  which  the  letter^mriter  jaftly 
complalns/roffir  tht  public  eye,  or  at  leaft  from  the  fiublic  at  large,    I  think  it , 
might  have  had  a  very  good  effed  if  the  circumllances  mentioned  by  your 
correfpondent  had  been  properly  noticed  and  circulated  only  in  the/ormerfy 
loyal  city,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  offence  was^iven; 
becaUie  in  fuch  cafe  it  would  have  fixed  the  blame  where  it  was  jul^ly 
due,  namely  upon  one  particular  corps  of  volunteers  which  had  given  fuch 
jaft  pubUc  ofience.     But  the  mode  of  caRigation  which  your  correfpond^ 
eat  has  thought  tit  to  adopt*  appears  to  me  very  likely  to  induce  tie /Public  at 
large  to  ihink  less /avotirably  of  the  aggregate  both^  ofvoUmteers  throughout  the 
united  empire  than  they  ought  to  think.     For  it  Teems  hardly  poffible,  that 
any  other  effect  ihould  be  produced  by  laying  before  the  public  infhinces  of 
the  **  irreverence  of  «  volunteer  corps,'*,  in  vl  formerly  loyal  city — the   in- 
decorum of  a  «A WiTJi  Earl  in  receiving  the  colours,  irom  the  hand  of  hit 
countefs  in  a  mod  vulgar  and  indecorous  manner ;  or  (ome  few  folitary 
hidances  of  volunteers  exerciiing  during  the  hours  of  divine  fervice  on  thd 
day  more  immediately  dedicated  .to  the  honour  and  w-or{l)ip  of  Almighty 
God.     Thele  circumftances  have  all  very  recently  been  detailed  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  day,  and  certainly  mud  tend  to  fix  a  liigma  on  the 
whole  body  of  Volunteers,  who  may  naturally  be  expeded  to  ad  in  the 
fame  improper  manner,  in  a  thoufand  indances  which  have  not  beea 
Aibmitted  to. the  public  eye. 

The  Volunteer  {y^^m,  Mr.  Editor,  has  lately  created  very  warm  debates 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  its  partizans  and  adverfaries  have  Certainly 
pu (lied  their  refpedive  opinions  to  an  extreme:  on  the  one  hand,  dating 
that  the  Volunteer  force  of  the  realm  might  be  conddered  as  equal  in  diH 
cipline  to  regular  forces,  and  fuperior  to, them  in  exertion  as  being  aduated 
by  a  fenfe  of  the  great  dake  they  have  to  defend :  on  the  other  hand  it  faaf. 
been  faid  that  they  lire  foldiers  only  for  a  review,  and  not  for  real  ferVice, 
and  that  they  would  probably  ^urn  their  backs  to  the  enemy  at  the  fird  ap- 
pearance of  real  danger ;  nay,  a  certain  military  charader  has  thought  pro- 
per to. rife  up  in  tlie  fenate,  and  explicitly  declare  he  would  rather  com- 
mand a  body  .of  peafants  armed  with  pitchforks,  pikes,  &c.  than  the  bed 
armed  and   bed  difciplined  volunteer  corps  in  the  united  kingdom.    The 
truth  in  all  probability  lies  in  the  middle  opinion.     No  impartial  perfon 
can  Ibr  aa  indant  believe  that  tbofe  whofe  habits  have  hitherto  be^i  con»- 
verfant  only  with  the  calm  and  peaceful  fcenes  of  domedic  life,  can  be 
equal  in  order  and  di. cipline  lo  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  and  profeiEon  are  the 
ufeand  exerciie  of  arms:  but  again,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe 
who,  from  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  magnitude  or  the  danger  which  furrounded 
usyhave  voluntarily  2i\\i\./iatrioticaUy  stepped  ibr ward  to  defend  whatfoever  is 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  nian,  will  contend  with  the  emtiey  ff  Go/  emd 
-goodness, \  and  redQ  the  /iroud and  insolent  distuiber'^.tht'toorUfrt(t^  qw 
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felC  Mn  Editor,  a  warm  and  fleady  friend  of  the  voliinlM^-fyftei& ;  a^  I 
am  firm!?  perfuaded  that  if  the  plan  had  aot  b(^n  carried  on  to  the  extent 
ivbtch  it  now  is  we  (^lould  long  fnice  have  ceafed  to  be  a  nation ;  and 
nufl  therefore  have  bent  beneath  the  iron  tjoke  of  a  proad>  an  iniolent, 
aftd  an  atheifli^ral  foreign  ufurper.  By  rifing  up  onaniinoudy^  as  though  it 
were  one  man»  in  defence  of  our  beloved  king  and  glorious  connttution>  we 

\*  have,  by  the  blefiing  of  Almighty  God  upon  us,  hitherto  been  able  to  (et  at 
nought  the  threats  of  wicked  men ;  and  1  hope,  by  the  protedlion  of  the 
iame  fupremeand  all  powerful  being,  we  fliatl  iiill  Be  preferved  in  fafety* 

fiut  tocome  to  the  point  which  ik  more  immediately  the  obje^  of  my  \)xe^ 
fent  addrefs.  From  the  obfervations  I  have  myfelf  been  enabled  ta  make ; 
and  from  the  intelligence  I  have  received  from  thofe  whofc  knowledge  has. 
been  fan  more  extended  than  my  own ;  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  tJie 

*  charged  brought  againft  aparticular  volunlear-corps,  by  your  correfpondent/ 
and  agdinft  other  volunteer  corps  by  different  anonymous  fcribblers  in  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  are  fo  far  from  being  the  character  of  the 
aggregate  body  of  volunteers  throughout  the  united  kingdom;  that  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for  their  devout  and  exerophry  attendance 
en  divine  worihip;  for  their  attention  to  military  difcipline,  and  improve- 
roent  in  the  ufe  of  arms;  and  for  tvexy  duty  which  is  becoming  in  d  chis-^ 
rian  soldier,  and  in  thofe  who  voluntarily  i&nlifled  them  (elves  in  the  iervice  of 
.  their  country,  their  king,  and  their  God.  Amongft  the  vaft  body  of  volun- 
teers now  in  arms  it  is  very  likely,  fome  a^s  of  indecorum  might  be.  adduced 
againd  fome  of  tliem,  but  it  is  not  furely  becoming  in  any  one  to  place  thofe 
errors  in  the  moil  glaring  light  before  the  public  eye,  neither  do  I  conceive 
it  can  podibly  anfwer  any  one  good  purpofe  whatfoever.  Let  us  fairly  and 
impartially  weigh  their  mcrrts  againft  their  demeritt,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
thaf  the  former  will  greatly  outweigh  the  latter.  For  my  own  part,  as  a 
tingle  individual,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  exprefs  on  every  proper  occafion 
that  warm  refped  which  I  ferl  for  the  general  merit  of,  and  that  fincere  gra- 
titude which  I  owe,  the  loyal  and  patriotic  volunteers  of  the  united  king- 
dom, for  their  eminent  fervices  which  they  have  already  done,  and  are  (till 
ready  to  do  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  my  dear  King  and  beloved  Country* 
Amidol  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  ruin  of  dates;  the  revolutions  and 
cpunte/'revolutians  which  daily  happen  around  us;  may  the  glorious,  free^ 
and  happy  conftitution  of  this  united  kingdom  iiill  remain;  and  may  the 
bleffing  and  protedlion  of  Almighty  povier  iiill  overQiadow  us  to  the  latett 
poiierity  and  remotefi  annals  of  time. 

I  am,  Mc  Editor, 
Creech  St,  Michael,  Your  very  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

/«/ftf  10,  I8O4:  THOMAS  COMBER 

M  B,  Our  correfpondent  B.  tranfmitted  to  us  the  name  of  tl>e  corpsi 
who(e  irreverence  he  fo  properly  cenfured ;  and  of  the  city  in  which  th^ 
circumdance  occurred.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now,  think  it  necefTary 
•to  publifti  either. — Editor. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

Tha- great  length  of  the  interefting  obfervations  on  the  conda^l  and  p^'^^ 
cinles  of  the  Irifti  Papifts  has  obliged  us  10  pollpohe  many  articles  of  cri- 
ticifm  prq)ared^fbpthis  Number,  and. the  coqpmaiHcajlioi)^  of  fbvaral  Cof> 
•l^/pondents,  v^hich  were  intended  for  infcrtion. 
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Caligula  intended  to  invade  Britatn,  but  that,  by  his  ikittle  head,  fuddeti 
repeikance>  and  fbolifii  attempts  again (1  Germany,  it  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
he  <^me  on  as  far  as  Batavia,  where  Adminiust  the  Ton  of  Cunobeline,  being; 
for  (bme  offence,  baniflied  by  his  father>  was,  with  thofi^  few  that  accom*- 
panied  him,  by  this  vltin-glorious  Emperor,  taken  into  protection.  Who 
thereupon  bragg*d  ia  bis  letters  to  the  Senate,  that  t|ie  whole  ifland  was 
yielded  to  him*  The  iflue  of  this  his  expedition  was,  that  he  made  his  army 
march  embattel'd  to  the  fea  fhore  over  againll  Britain,  and  commanded  them 
to  gather  cockles,  mulcles,  and  other  (hell  fiihes  into  their  hehnets,  terming 
them  .the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  ocean  ;  and,  in  memorial  of  this  exploit, 
be  built  a  liigh  watch-tower,  which  was  afler wards  nsLtned  Briitonhuis,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  his  enemies,  the  Britcns  and  Germans,  to  laugh 
at  his  ilrange  folly  and  madnefs.  .  <  , 

MrLTON*s  Hist.  OF  EmglaN'D,  p.  84?. 


:  ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Tifiughis    en  the    Calvini/iic    and  Jrminian   Contronferjy.    By  G.    S. 
Fabcr,  B.  D.     Pp.  46.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons,  London.  1804. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  given  in  his  tide-page 
the  6th  article  of  our  Churchy  and  a  quotation  from  the  BiHiopi 
of  Lincoln's  late  charge,  each  of  them  very  applicable  to  his  fubjeftji 
and^the  latter  fufficiently  decifive,  we  think,  of  the  prefent  cont'royerfy. 
'  He  begins  his  judicious  and  fatisfadlory  little  work  by  ftating,  that 
all  extraneous  matter  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  points  on  which 
the  controverfy  turns,  and  that  nQ.do£lrines  fhould  be  termed  Calvi- 
ntftic  but  fuch  as  belong  exclufively  to  Calvinifm  ;  that  the  Calvinift, 
in  maintaining  fome  of  the  orthodox  do£trines  of  our  Church,  has 
no  right  to  claim  them  as  entirely  his' own  \  and  that  our  Church,  in 
Jfoldin^  Tome  things  in  common  with  Galvinifmj  is  not  therefore  to  be 
*  Ko.  Lxxiv.  VOL.  xyiii.  Z  confidcfcd 
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coofidered^  as  peculiarly  and  properly  Calviniftic.  ^'Both  Calvi- 
nifts  and  Arminians  (he  obferves)  appeal  to  fcripture  in  juftilication  : 
of  their  refpedive  opinions ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  cit<i  a  text,  and 
another  to  give  a  confident  interpretation  of  ijt."  (p.  5.)  and  he  pro- 
ceeds very  juftly  to  reprobate  the  piide  of  opinion,  the  pertiqacity  of 
prejudice,  the  violence  of  party,  and  the  folly  of  building  up  exclu- 
live  fyftems,  and  then  defending  them  as  the  unadulterated  gofpel  of 
Chrifti  and  the  only  teft  of  true  Churchmanfhip. 

"  Thus,  (he  fays)  the  fyfieraatic  Calvinid  will  very  logically  prove,  or  at 
lead  feem  to  prove,  that  man  is  entirely  padive  in  thf  work  of  falvation,  in 
other  words,  that  be  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  im- 
parts his  grace  only  to  thofe  whom  he  hath  purpofed  to  fave  ;  while  the^  fys- 
tematic  Arroinian,  if  he  pu(h  his  principles  to  their  atmofl  extent,  after 
he  has  to  all  appearance  no  lefs  logically  demonftrated  from  fcripture  that 
man  isperfedtly  a  free  agent,  will  not  eafily  avoid  demonllrating  alio  that 
he  Is  aole  by  his  own  unafliiled  firength  to  perform  the  commandments  of 
God*  Both  thefe  pofitions  may  eafily  be  maintained,  with  a  great  [hew  of  ' 
fairnefs  and  impartiality,  by  arguments  drawn  from  insidattd  ieKts ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  a  difllctilt  matter  to  point  out  the  precife  link  in  the  chain 
of  reafoning  where  the  fallacy  lies  y  neverthelefs,  if  fcripture  be  attended 
Xjq  as  a  whole^  we  (hall  find  (bmething  true  and  fomething  falfe  in  each  of 
them.*  j(p.  7-8.)  He  then  '*  proceeds  to  ihew  the  two  chains  of  reafoning, 
by  which  high  Calvinifm'  and  certain  pofitions  which  even  the  highefl  Cal- 
vin ill  would  tremble  to  admit,  and  by  which  high  Arminianifm  and  certaia 
pofitions  which  even  the  highefl  Arminian  would  tremble  to  admit,  may  be 
refpedlively  dcmonftrated,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  apparemly  de* 
monfirated  fr*m  fcripture."  (p.  11.) 

This  he  has  done  in  the  mod  fatisfa£tory  manner  by  fetting  forth 
the  dire£liy  oppoiite  concluiions  which  may  be  drawn  from  two 
feveral  texts  of  fcrrpturej  if  the  argument  be  carried  to  its  utmoft 
limits. 

"  But  Jhe  obferves)  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  v^iUdoubtlefs  agree  in  fay- 
ing, that  1  carry  the  matter  much  further  than  \  have  any  right  to  do ; 
much  further  than  they  are  prepared  to  follow  me-;  ani4  moft  iincerely  do  I 
believe  the  trirth  of  their  ^Ifertions;  Neverthelela  I  would  afk  the  systt- 
matte  Calvinil},  what  right  ht  has  to  flop  'at  any  particular  link  in  the  one 
ciiain,  and  the  systematic  Armenian,  wliat  right  lie  has  to  Hop  at  zxij  for' 
ticular  link  in.  (he  other  chain  ?  If  fyfiems  must  be  confiru^ed,  the  conelu* 
£ons  after  the(^  links  are  refpedively  as  valid  as  the  conclufions  before- 
them."  (p.  17.) 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  author  that  the  horrid  nature  of 
khe  principles  which  may  by  legitimate  deduQion  be  derived  frooi  the 
two  fyftems  in  queflioii,  when  carried  to  their  utmoft  limits,  their  in- 
confiftency  with,  and  oppofition  to,  holy  fcripture,  fufEciently  vindi- 
cate our  articles  from  the  charge  of  fupporting  any  thing  like  this  or 
that  fyftem,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's  obfer* 
vation,  quoted  in  the  title^age,  «^  our  Church  is  not  Ltitheran>  it  is 

not 
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ftotCaJvitiiftic,  it  is  not  Arminian  ;  it  is  fcrfptural/*    He  then  laj-s 
&wn  the  following  plain  rule  for  the  confutation  of  falfebood. 

"Admit  noconclufion  in  any  fyftena,  unlefs  the  concltifion  itfelC  as  well 
as  the  the(f&  from  which  it  is  deduced  be  explicitly  let  forth  in  HoJy  Scrip- 
lure,  l^his  rule  is  equivalent  to  tWp  very,  wife  declarations  of  our  Church,  . 
that  whatever  is  not  read' in  Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to 
be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  iiiould  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith. 
Or  be  thought  requifite  or  neceHary  to  falvation;  and  tbat  we  muft  receive 
God*-s  proniifes  in  .fuch  wife  as  they  he  genfraJ/y  fet  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture/'  (p.  19,  20.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  two  preceedirig  chains  of  con- 
ckfions,  link  by  link,  with  the  Bible^  in  order  to  ihew  the  vanity  of 
biiiiding  fyftems^  and  the  folly  of  contending  for  fuch  mete  creatures    . 

^  of  fallacious  reafoning,  as  Tar  as  Tefpe£ts  foundnefs  of  doflrine.-^-'-^ 

I    Other  bad  cffc&s  he  defcribes  as  flowi/ig  from  it. 

"  Violent  (contentions  fdt  favourite  opinions  are  too  frequently  the  harw 
bingers  of  that  bane  of  Chriftian  meeknefs  and  charity,  open  Schifm.  Ob- 
fcttie  matters  of  doubtful  difputation  acquire  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a 
prty  man,  ^which  they  by  no  means  delerye.  By  long  brooding  over  them 
in  private,  by  aflbciating  with  none  but  thofe  who  hold  the  fame  lentiments, 
and  by  reading  no  works^  but  thofe  which  are  written  on  one  fide  of  the 
qoeflion,  his  paflions  become  inflamed  in  proportion  as. his  judgment  is  un« 
CKeicifed ;  and  he  can  confider  none  orthodox  but  thofe  who  think  pre* 
cifeiylikehinifetf;  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  admit^all  the  peculiarities  of /i/V  fyflem." 

Hence  the  mutual  prejudices  and  diilikes  of^the  Calvinifts  and  .Ar-» 
minians. 

^  "  Such  are  the  unhappy  difputes  of  the  prefent  day,  which  ferve  only  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties,  to  grieve  all  moderate  men,  and 
to  delight  the 'advocates  for  infidelity  and  Ichifm/*  *'  Meanwhile,  that 
venerable  branch  of  Proteftant  epifcopacy,  the  efiabliihed  Church  of  En- 
gland, purfnes  the  noifelefs  tqnouT  of  her  way,  unmoved  by  the  din  of  the- 
ologic  hatred,  iand  unbiaded  by  the  confident  isppeals  of  her  relllefs^  chil- 
dren. Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteoufneis  within  thy  palaces  i 
TiiGuhaft  chofen  the  word  of  God  for  thy  guide,  and  may  that  G9d  be 
%  proteaion  in  the  midft  of  all  thy  troubles !  To  the  Galvinift  the  Church 
declarer  the  doflrine  of  univerfal  Redemption.  To  the  Pelagian  (h« 
*flerls  the  exiftence  of  original  fin,  To  the  Antinomian  flie  declares  . 
tiiat  good  works  are  a  sine  qud  mn  of  falvation,  though  not  the  meritorious 
caufeoftl;  and  informs  him,  that,  though  Chrill  died  for  all,  yet  none 
^illbe  faved  but  the  pious  ovAy,  To  the  Latitudinarian  (he  avows,  tbafr, 
1%  are  to  be  had  accui-fed  who  prefume  to  fay  that  eveiy  man  fliall  be 
faved  by  the  law  or  fedt  which  he  profefleth,  fo  that  he  be  diligent  to  fr^iiie 
nis  life  according  to  that  Jaw  and  the  light  of  nature.  And  the  Romanift, 
^^  teaches,  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  Gad  only  for  the  merit 
<if  oar  l4prdahd  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill  by.  faith,  and  neither  for  our  own  '    - 
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works  or  .de(^mngs>  nor  for  the  fupererogatory  works  of  fsdnts.  In  Hne« 
(to  adopt  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's  judicious  remark^)  our  reformers  fonovt'e4 
no  human  authority ;  they  had  recourfe  ,to  the  Scriptures  themfelves  as  their 
foie  guide.  And  the  confeqiience  has  been,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  our  articles  and  liturgy  do  not  exaflly  correfpond  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  any  oF  the  eminent  reformers  upon  the  continent,  or  with  tbe 
creeds  of  any  of  the  Proteftant  Churches  ttiere  edabiilhed. '  Our  Church 
IS  not  J^utherao,  it  is  not  Calvinidic,  it  is  not  Arminian ;  it  is  fcriptiiral/' 
(p.  46.)  ^  - 

Having  thus  prefented  our  readers  with  an  analyGs  of  this  judi-^ 
cious  and  convincing  work,  we  (hall  conclude  with  recommending  it 
to  their  per ufal  and  giving  it  the  ftatnp  of  our  hearty  appiobation. 

One  mort  difquiifition,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  the 
learned  author's  confideration.  At  p.  39.  he  obfcrves,  that  ^^  Faith 
is  declared  to  (>e  the  fpecial  gift  of  God,"  and  he  quotes  in  proof  of 
it  that  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephefuns,  *<  By  grace  arc  ye  faved^ 
through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourfelves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
Now  we  admit  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God^  inafmuch  as  we  admit 
that  ^^  every  good  and  perfedt*  gift  cometb  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights."  But  we  certainly  cannot  admit  the  text  here  quoted  to  be 
any  particular  proof  of  it.  <^  By  grace  ye  are  faved  through 
faith,  and  that  {nai  rSro)  not  of  yourfelves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God/^  The  words  (nod  t5to)  cannot  poffibly  be  reftriSed  to 
the  word  *^  Faith''  immediately  preceding  i  ^^^Y  muft  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  fentence,  ^<  By  grace  ye  are  faved  through 
faith."  ^'  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith"  then,  is  here  declared 
'*  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  to  be  of  ourfelves,  nor  of  our  Works, 
left  any  man  (hould  boaft."  We  beg  to  refer  the  learned  author  to 
the  original,  and  we  think  he  cannot  hedtate  a  moment  to  fubfcribel 
to  the  corrednefs  of  our  interpretation.  We  have  ftlted  it,  becaufe 
many  authors  beiides  Mr.  F.  have  quoted  this  text  for  a  iimilar 
proof,  and,  we  think  it  no  proof  at  all.  Another  reafon  with  us  for 
nating  it  at  pre  fen  t  is,  the  controverfy  which  has  Riven  birth  to  this 
little  work.  Mr.  Overton  has  thought  proper  to  charge  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  thofe  of  them  atleaft  whom  he  confiders  ad 
his  opponents,  with  objedins  to  the  dodrine  of  ^*  Salvatfon  by  grace 
through  faith  in  the  evcr-Bleffed  Redeemer."  Now  the  foregoing 
text  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  exprefs  in  fupport  of 
that  do£fcrine  ;  and  we  do  not  conceive  how  any  man  can  be  of  the 
Church  of^EngUnd,  or  can  call  himfelf  a  Chrifiian^  who  denies  ir« 
We  unequivocally  avow  and  maintain  the  do£trine;  and  we  unefluii- 
vocally  declare  our.  belief  chat  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland denies  it. 
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AS  wc  wifli  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  the  reformation 
which,  as  we  conceive,  has,  in  many  infiances,  taken  place 
in  Mr.  G.'s  manner  of  thinking,  we  copy,  with  pleafure,  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations  with  whichthe  ninth  chapter  of  his  book  com* 
nences. 

'*  There  are,"  he.fays  with  great  propriety  and  good  fenfc,  **  few  truths 
more  ftriking  in  the  hifiory  of  human  affairs,  than  that  things  which  may  be 
burtful  and  injurious  in  one  iiage  of  fociety,  had  probably  Iheir  period^  in  a 
difierent  flage,  when  they  were  eminently  advantageous  and  salutary.  No 
sfeculaiion  can  do  less  credit  to  thi  discernment  of  its  authors,  than  that  which,  exa- 
mining  institutions  and  fiiactices  in  the  abstract,  decides  indiscriminately  that  this  is 
good  and  universally  desirable,  while  that  is  fitted  only  to  he  the  plague  of  mankinds 

\  £very  thing  has  its  place  ; .  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any'caufe  in*-' 
fluencing  the  mind  of  man  in  fociety,  however  now  perhaps  antiquated, 
infipid,  or  poifonous,  which  was  not,  at  one  period  genial  and  nourilhing,. 
reilraining  the  ferocious  and  lavage  paflions,  or  forwarding  and  maturing 
the  faireft  offspring  of  intene6t.  Thus,  perhaps,  the  fecularized  and  de« 
generate  religion  edabliihed  by'  Confiantine  and  his  fucceffors  contributed 
to  bring  on  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages :  yet  that  very 
religion,  a6ting  upon  the  barbarous  ufurpers  of  the  Roman  empire,  tended 
to  keep  alive  (ome  of  the  arts  of  a  more  cultivated  period,  and  to  prevent 

\   the  darkness  from  becoming  univerfal  and  complete."  (p.  161.) 

The  fterling  merit  of  the  general  principle  here  laid  down,  we  are 
forry  to  obferve,  is  con fiderably  lowered  by  the  ill-jchofeA  terms  wijth 
which  the  illuftration  is  ufhered  in.  When  Mr.  G.  talks  of  <'  the 
fuularixid  and  degenerate  religion  eftabUflied  by  Conftantipe  and  his 
fncceflbrs,"  he  ufes  language  at  once  the  mofl  improper  and  the  moft 
indiftin£t.  It  is  the  canting  whine  of  a  difcontented  difTenter,  who, 
becaufe  his  own  opinions  are  not  efl-abliflied,  delights  to  rail  at  all 
efiablifliments.  We  do  not  fay  that  this  is  Mr.  G/s  charaSer,:  but 
we  fay  tb^t  he  fpe^ks  gs  fqch  a  chara£ler  would  fpeak :  his  phrafeo* 
logy  too  has  as  little  claim  to  juft  difcrimination  and  truth  otfaSt,  as 
it  has  to  liberality  of  fcntiment,  ^  Whatever  the  religion  might  be 
which  was  eftablimed  and  maintained  by  fome  of  Conuantine's  jfuc-* 
cejforsj  and  however  iecular  encouragements  might  promofe  its  cor- 
niptioo,  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  unlefs  Chriftianity  itfelf  be  an 
impofture,  than  that  the  religion  eflablifhed  by  Con/iantine  was  a  de-^ 
generate  religion.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  the  ex** 
preffion^was  an  unintentional  overflght.  We,  therefore,  pafs  it  with- 
out farther  remarks;  and,  as  we  take  infinitely  Icfs  pledfure  m  cen- 
fure  than  in  praife,  proceed  to  topics  which  are  more  to  our  mincL 

The  fubje6b  of  this  Chapter  are  the  fcu]ptur6  and  painting  of  the 
14th  century  :  the  metallic  arts,  embroidery,  and  mufic.  On  each 
0f  thffe,  iDMfll  ciirious  information  is  communicated,  and  many  im-  ; 
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portant  refleSions  are  made.  The  Englifli,  it  appears,  were  anciently 
dexterous  in  the  art  of  working  cafkets  in  gold  and  (il ver :  nor  do  they 
Teem  to  have  lefs  excelled  in  embroidery.  Our  readers  may  be  grati- 
fied with  a  (hort  account  of  the  celebrated  tapeftry  of  Bayeux,  which 
was  worked  in  England,  and  which  has  lately,  we  are  told,  been  em- 
ployed as  one  of  the  means  befl  fitted  to  encourage  Buonaparte's  hordes 
to  invade  that  country  where  it  was  produced. 

• 

"  It  is  a  web  of  linen,  nearlv  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  24^2  in  length, 
embroide'red  with  the  hiflory  of  the  Norman  eKpedition,  from  the  embairy 
of  Harold  to  the  Normao  court  in  1065^  till  bis  death  in  the  following  ye^r. 
The  fc^nes  of  this  bufy  period  are  fucceffively  exhibited,  and  condft  of  many 
hundred  figures  of  men,  horfes,  beafis,  birds,  trees,  houfes,  caflles,  and 
churches,  with  ipfcripiions  over  them,  explanatory  of  their  meaning  and 
hiftor^.  This  work  is  under  Rood  to  have  been  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  JVfatilda,  confort  to  William  I,  and  was  not  improbably  executed  by 
the  hands  of  EngliQi  women,  whole  fupcriority  in  performances  of  this  kinq 
wa£  then  univerially  acknowledged.''    (Pp.  164,  165^ 

No  nation  is  fo  barbarous  as  not  to  have  its  mufic.  Profane  muftc 
was  cultivated,  amoqg  our  anceflors,  by  the  minftrels  ;  nor  was  fa- 
cred  myfic  lefs  encouraged  and  improved  by  the  churchmen  their  con- 
temporaries. When  A\iftin,  the  monk,  and  the  companions  of  his 
fiaiffion,  were  firft  introduced  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  they  apr 
proached  him  in  procedion.  Tinging  litanies  ;  and  ^^  they  truAed,"  as 
our  author  (hrewdly  obferves,  *^  probably  as  much  to  the  charms  of 
the  Roman  chant,  as  fettled  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  as  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelifls,  for  the  convcrfion  of  their 
idolatrous  hearers."  (p.  1 8c.)  During  the  nth  century  important 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  fcience  of  mufic.  The  chief  of 
thefe.were  counterpoints,' or  the  method  of  finging  in  parts  ;  the  in- 
vention pf  the  mufical  fcale  by  Guido  Aretino;  and  that  of  the  time 
table,  or  mode  of  notation,  by  which  the  relative  length  of  each  found 
is  determined,  by  Franco  of  Cologne. 

The  charaSer  and  refinements  of  modern  mufic  may  be  faid  to  owe 
their  origin  to  thefe  three  difcoveries.  In  commendation  of  .ftich  re- 
finenients  much  may  juftly  be  advanced ;  bu^  they  ought  not  to  make 
us  forget  the  real  and  indeftruftible  merits  of  the  ancient  mufic  The 
mufic  of  the  dark  ages  equals  that  of  any  age  or  country  in  its  power 
over  the  paflions  :  "  Nor  has,**  fays  Mr.  G.  **  any  lapfe  of  time,  or 
progrefs  of  improvement,  been  able  to  fuperfede  the  favowr  with 
•  which  mufic  of  this  ancient  and  fimple  charafter  is  regarded  by  the 
mafsofalmoft  every  nation  in  Europe."  (p.  i8i.)  The  reafbn  of 
thefe  faSs,  he  adds,  is  obvious  ;  and  he  affigns  it  in  the  folk) wing 
pafTage,  of  which  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  whethct 
it  difplays  the  greater  fhare  of  good  fenfe,  or  of  good  taffe» 

•*  In  the  ancient  mufic,  the  founds  produced  by  the  iinger  or  thtt  ihHra'? 

-  ipent  were  fubordlnate  to  thef  words;  and  every  >man,  nol  ir^faiuaied- with 

the  pal&m  for  rau&c.  Will  a;dmit  thatj   lioweyer  faptorous  or  impreAve 
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may  be  the  accord  cf  founds,  yet  the  language  of  mafic,  takeii  feparateJy 
from  words,  is  loofe,  obfcure^  and  enigmatical  fuiceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations, and  guiding  us  with  no  fuflicient  decifipn  to  any.  When  we 
hiear  a  tune  unaccompaiued  with  words,  (uuleiii  that  tune,  by  pa(l  aiTocia- 
tion,  is  enabled  to  raiie  up  in  our  minds  {he  image  or  general  purpofe  of 
certain  words),  or  when  we  hear  a  tune,  in  which  the  luxuriance  and  ronJ- 
tiplicity  of  mufical  fojmds  obfcures  and  tramples  with  difdain  upon  the  ma- 
jeftic  iimplicity  of  words,  our  attention  will  almoil  univerfally  be  fixed  lefs 
upon  the  paffion  whivh  ought  to  be  communicated,  than  upon  the  Ikill  of 
Iheartiil;  we  fhall  adinire  much,  and  feel  comparatively  little.  In  a  tune 
in  which  theHwwttber  and  time* of  the  mufical  founds  are  regulated  by  the 
Syllabic  meafure  of  the  verfe,  there  will  be  an  awAii,  or  a  fafcinating, 
£mplicity,  which  is  capable  of  powerfully  moving  the  heairt.  Refined  and 
•  fcientifical  mulic  can  delight  no  man,  but  from  affedation,  unlefs  it  be  aided 
by  previous  habits  or  education.  The  taite  for  it  is  confequently  an  artifi- 
cial tafte  ;  and,  when  mofl  perfeveringry  and  fuccefsftilly  cultivated,  yet  its 
power  over  the  mind  will  never  rife  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  firengtb,  aa  the 
pleafures  of  natural  taiic.''  (Pp.  181, 'ia2.). 

Chaucer  is  fuppofed  to  have  fiudied  at  Cambridge.  Thcevidence 
of  this,  however,  is  but  flight.  In  his  "  Court  of  Love,"  written 
at  the  age  of  18  years,  be  defigns  hioilelf  "  Philogenet,  of  Cam-, 
bridge.  Clerk."  Chaucer  may  (lave  (ludied  at  Cambridge,  and  pro^ 
bably  did/o  j  but  the  fa 61  cannot,  furely,  te  inferred  with  certainty 
from  a  defignation  which  is  evidently  fiftitious.  Mr.  G.  -here  gives 
an  interelting  fketch  of  the  rife,  amazing  profperity  for  a  time,  and 
fubfe^uent  decline,  of  the  two  univerfuies.  In  the  year 'i 209,  3000 
Meniber$  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  exafperated  by  fome  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  King  John,  withdrew  to  Cambridge  and  other  places, 
where  they  hoped  to  purfue  their  ftudlea  in  peace.  In  1357,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  in  a  difcourfe.  delivered  at  Avignon  before 
Innocent  VI.  affirmed  that,  even  in  hi«  time,  Oxford  had  contained 
30,000  Scholars ;  though  he  adds  that,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
(peaking,  it  fcarcely  contained  6bQ0.  This  decay  he  afcribes  to  the 
prodigious  influx  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  who  iir((  obtained  pcrmis- 
iion  to  eftabliHi  their  frateVdities  at  Oxford  in  the  btginniiig  of'  th& 
13th  century,  and  foon  became  fuch  formidable  rivals  to  the  Uoiver«» 
fity  as  to  threaten  its  total  ruin. 

Chaucer's  **  Court  of  Love'*  was  firft  printed  by  Stpw,  therefpec- 
table  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  England^  iri  ari  edition  which  he 
gave  of  the  poet's  works  in  I56i,  It  conhfts*,  at  prefent,  of  1443 
)ine^,  but  mufl  originally  have  conHlled  of  not  lefs  than  2000.  It  is 
particularly  examined  in  our  author's  iiu  chapter,  which  appreciates 
vcr/juftly  its  merits  and  defeSs.  But,  prcvioufly  tathis  examina-^ 
tion,  Mr*  Godwin  thinks  it  neceflary  to  conAdcr  Chaucer's  claim  fo 
be  coniidered  as  the  father  of  Englifli  poetry.  This  he  does  in  the 
Iith  chapter  ;  in  wifich  alfo  is  contained  a  mofl  curious  difquidtion 
OH  ttie  Aace  of  poetry  in  Europe  before  the  time  of.  Chaucer,  and  a 
Qipft  (xce}}ene  jeliir^tlon  of  the  charst^ter s  of  William  de  Lorris, 
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Dante,  and  Petrarca^    Of  this  excellent  chapter  we  are  forry  that  We 
can  afford  to  lay  before  our  readers  only  a  fkeleton. 

By  all  who  have  traced  the  hiftory  of  our  language  Gowef  has, 
'  hitherto,  been  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  Chaucer  as  an  Englifh  poet : 
to  have  advifed  him  to  compofe  in  his  native  tongucj  and  to  have 
fhewed  hitxi  the  way.  But  our  author  has,  we  think,  demonftrably 
IheWn  that  this  prepoQeflion  In  favour  of  Gower,  however  general,  is  a 
miftake.  Gower  is  commonly  thought  to  have  ,been  the  ^Ider  of  the 
two.  But  the  difference^  if  any,  couf^  not  have  been  great ;  fince 
Gower  w<n$,  in  fome  degree,  an  a^ive  man  and  a  courtier  at  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Chaucer  wis  upwards  of  70.  The  fol- 
lowing twoline^  in  Gower's  poem  '^  De  ConfefHone  Amantis," 

And  grete  well  Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete. 
As  my  di  fey  pie  and  ray  poete>        , 

have  been  conftrued  to  import  that  Gower  modelled  the  literary  cha- 
rader  of  Chaucer,  affifting  him  with  his  advice,  and  guiding  him  by 
his  example.  The  lines,  however,  are  fpoken,  not  by  Gower,  but  by 
'  Venus  ;  a,nd,  from  the  information  of  Gower  hinifelf,  we  know  that 
the  "  Confeflio  Amanti?,'*  the  only  work  of  his  in  Englifh,  was 
wiitten  at  the  requefl  of  Richard  II.  and  publifhed  in  1392  or  1393* 
Before  that  time  Chaucer  had  produced  all  his  great  works,  except  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  They  were  already  in  every  one's  hands^  and 
everyone  contended  who  fhould  be  loudeft  in  their  praife  ;  fo  that 
Gower  really  fecms  to  have  been  ftimulated  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
native  language,  by  the  fplendid  fuccefs  and  loud  fame  of  his  friend. 
Gower,  at  the  age  of  60  and  upwards,  learned  to  write  Engliih,  which 
Chaucer  had  written  at  the  age  of  i8. 

Th6  remainder  of  this  eleventh  chapter  is  peculiarly' excellent.  It 
treats  of  the  poets  on  the  continent  previous  to  Chaucer  ;  of  the  Ro- 
^mance  of  Provencal  languages,  which  were  feparated  by  the  Loire  5 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  writers  in  each  ;  and  of  the  fingular 
inftitutions  called  Parliaments  or  Courts  of  Love,  w^iich  made  a 
figure  in  the  12th  and  1 3th  centuries,  and  in  which  the  niceft  ques- 
tions of  gallantry  were  decided.  Th^fe  courts  confifled  of  members 
of  both  fexes,  although  the  ladies,  as  was  to  be  expedled  in  an  age 
when  they  were  looked  up  to  with  a  deference  bordering  on  adoration, 
hiaid  clearlv  the  greateft  weight  and  pre-eminence. '  Mr,  G.  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  Williiim  de  Lorfis,  (fo  called  from  the  n^me  of  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  a  town  in  the  Orleannois)  the  original  author  of 
the  highly  popular  poem  the  *'  Roman  de  la  Rofe,"  has  favoured  us 
with  a  moft  judicious  criticifm  on  the  French  poetry  of  the  two  laft 
centuries,  (rp.  221,  222.)  The  portrait  of  Dant^  is  drawn  with 
admirable  fpirit  and  truth.  We  (hall  copy  ^  few  of  its  principal 
features.  . 

'f  Dante  Is  one  of  fhofe  geniufes,  who,  in  the  whole  feries  of  human  ex-r 
ifleiice,  moil  baffle  all  c^IculaLion^  and  excite  unbounded  ailoniiliinept*. 
Dark  as  was  the  a^e  in  wl^ici)  he  ftudied  apd  yviQie,  unAxed  ^ndfludluating 
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as  were  the  t^ien  half-forrped  languages  of  modern  nations;  he  trampled  ^ 
u'poh  thefe  difad vantages,  and  prefents  us  with  fall'tes  of  imagination^  and 
energies  ofcompofition^  whi<!^h  no  pad  age  of  literature  has  excelled,  and  no 
fatare  can  ever  hope  to  excel. — Science  has  a  gradual  and  progrefliive 
march  ;  one  difcovery  prepares  the  way  for  another.r— It  is  not  ^o  in 
poetry.  There  the  mailer  geniules,  a  Homer,  a  Shakefpeare,  and  a  Milton, 
feem  to  belong  to  no  age,  but  to  be  the  property  of  the  world.  They  bear 
indeed  lome  marks  of  the  period  in  which,  and  the  people  among  whom, 
they  lived,  lome  token  of  human  weakuefs  and'infiripity;  but  what  is  beft 
in  them  refembles  nothing  in  their  con  tepiporaries,  was  prepared  by  no. 
progreffion>  was  copied  by  no,  future  imitation,  alid  flapds  off  as  wide 
from  competition  in  all  which  came  immediately  ^fter^  as  in  all  that  had 
gone  before  it,  i 

"Such  a  mart  was  Dante;  He  is  notr  infedled,  in  his  immortal  paTt,  with 
the  weaknefs  of  his^ge.  He  does  n(H  march  with  the  uncertain  and  half- 
determined  ftep  of  William  de  Lorris.  His  fatire  ig  as  biting,  his  fubltme 
as  wonderful,  his  tragic  narratives  Qare]  as  deep  and  diflreffifig  as  any  which-  * 
the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  Virgil  could  boaft.  His  graiid  poem  embraces  the 
whole  c^mpafs  of  human  invention.  He  has  thought  proper  to  render  it. 
the  receptacle  of  all  his  animolltje*  and  averlions.  No  author  has  t?xhibited 
craft,  and  irapofture,  and  tyranny,  ^nd  hard-heartednefs,  in  holder  and 
more  glowing  colours  than  Dante.  No  poet  has  (lievvn  himfejf  9  greater 
mafter  of  the  terrible,  of  all  which  makes  the  Jefh  pf  man  cr^ep  on  his  bones, 
and  perfaades  us,  for  the  moment,  to  regard  exlftence,  and  confcioufness, 
and  the  condition  of  hum^n  beings,  ^ith  loathing  and  abhorrence.  Dante 
exhibits  powers,  of  which  we  did  not  before  know  tha^  the  heart  of  man 
was  fufceptible,  and  which  teach  us  to  confider  our  natxire  as  fomething 
greater  and  more  aftoniiliing  than  we  had  ever  been  accuftomed  tt>  conceive 
it.     Dante^died  feven  years  before  Chaucer  was  born."     (Pp.  223^-225.) 

A  finer  paffage  than  this  will  not  eafily  be  founc}  in  any  author. 

Into  our  author'^  ej^amination  of  the  •'.Court  of  Love"  .we  cannot 
enter.  But  he  has  fhewn  that  the  verfification  h^s  g^eat  merit,  and 
that  the  antient  appearance  of  the  poeiri  prefents  no  very  formidable 
difficulties,  except  to  thofe  whofe  poetical  refearchcs  have  never  been 
extended  beyond  Drydcn  and  Pope,  This  is  true,  indeed,  of  Chau- 
cer's works  in  general,  The  following  affertipns  of  Mr.  G.  will  be 
found,'  by  thofe  who  (hall  make  the  experiment,  to  be  perfectly  well 
grounded  :  *'  All  that  repels  us,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer,  is 
merely  fuperficial  appearance  and  firft  impreffion  :  contemplate  it  only 
with,  a  Ijttle  pcrfeverar^ce,  apd  what  feemed  to  be  deformity  will,uu 
many  inftances,  be  converted  into  beauty.  A  fortnight's  application 
would  be  fufficicnt  to  make  us  feel  ourfelves  pcrfcffcly  at  home  with  thi^^ 
patriarch  of  our  poetry.-*  (p.  248.)  ^e  complains,  howevcry  of  the 
wretched  form  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Chaucer's  works  now  ap- 
pear. **  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  indeed^"  he  fays,  **  has  taken  much  pains, 
and,  in  many  refpeAs,  to  excellent  purpofc,  with  the  *  Canterbury 
Tales ;'  but  nothing  can  be  more  mifi^rabl^  than  the  condition  of  the 
printed  copies,  of  the  reft."  (p.  245.)  It  is  cprtaioly  very  much  to  be 
defired  that  ^  co|:re^  editlqn  flio^ld  be  givenVfthe  wliole.  aQ<:ompfi- 
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nfed  with  exertions>by  way  of  illuftration,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  hive 
of  late  years  been  fo  Jiberally  employed  on  Shakefpeare  and  Mikon. 
We  would  ferioufly  recooimend  it  to  our  very  able  and  ingenious  au- 
thor to  undertake  the  conducing  of  fuch  an  edition.  We  are  pcrfedy 
fatisfied  that,  in  the  indifpeniible  qualifications  ofdifcernment,  erudi- 
tion, and  t^fte,  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  taik;  and  if  he  were  to 
ifiue  propofals  for  fuch  a  publication^  we  think  that  he  could  hardly 
fail  of  fuccefst  We  conceive  that  he  would  be  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  public,  ind  affifted  by  many  valuable  communications  from 
thofe  whofe  ftudies  have  been  dire^ed  to  our  ancient  literature. 

This  twelfth  chapter  firiifhes  with  feme  refledions  on  war,  fug- 
gefted  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Crefley,  which  was  fought  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  Chaucer  wrote  the  **  Court  of  Zyove."  In  thefe 
reflediooSy.Mr.  G.  appears,  in  our  eyes,  to  no  advantage.  He  feems 
equally  afraid  to  avow  and  to  renounce  his  former  principles  on  th« 
fubjedl.  **  War/'  he  fays  *'  in  the  eye  of  a  found  moralift,  is  the 
moft  humiliating  attitude  in  which  human  nature  can  exhibit  itfelf. 
A  thoufand  men  murdered  on  a  fit-Id,  by  other  men  to  vvhom  they  are 
total  ftrangers,  for  a  miferable .  c^wt^xon  of  political  fpeculation,  by 
which,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  an  hundred,  whichever  party  ob- 
tains the  vi6lory,  no  party  is  the  gainer,  is  a  fpeiftacle  to  make  us 
curfe  exigence,  and  the  human  form  [which]  we  bear."  (p.  250.) 

Why  any  fpcf^acle  whatever  ihould  make  us  curfe  the  human  form 
is  not  eafily  conceived  ;  and  from  what  code  of  laws  our  author  de- 
rives his  notion  pf  murder  we  cannot  conjedure.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  is  the  mi/eraile  howl  of  that  afFe(Sled  philanthropy,  which,  we 
hoped,  had  now  been  univerfally  underftood  :  which,  while  }t  teaches 
us  to  regard  all  the  quarrels  of  Kings  ^whom  our  author  here,  as  in 
fome  other  places,  has  dignified  with  the  democratical  title  of  the  firjl 
ptagiftrate^)  as  flagrant  tranfgreflions  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  can 
exult  in  the  extermination  of  millions  for  the  elevation  of  the  mob, 
and  for  the  unattainable  phantoms  called  liberty  and  equality.  Yet 
Mr.  G.  informs  us  that  **  war  may  be  neceffary,  and,  if  neceflary, 
then  juft/'  If  fo,  he  himfelf  is,  in  our  opinion,  here  engaged  in  a 
very  unneceflary  war,;  for  he  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  antagonift. 
It  is  certainly  true  that,  as  he  obferves,  **  The  ftren^th  of  mufde 
,^nd  finew,  any  more  than  the  ftrength  of  intelle£l  and  imagination, 
ooght  not  to  be  defpifed,  and  deferves  to  be  cultivated."  But  when 
he  fays  that,  **  abftrading  from  the  moral  application  of  military 
prowefs,  it  is  on  every  fuppofition  an  energy j  and,  as  fnch,  is  worthy 
of  honour/'  (p.  251.}  he  talks  a  language  which  we  do  not  under- 
fiand.^  We  thought  that  the  moral- application  of  an  energy  had  been 
the  very  circumftance  which  confiituted  the  honour  or  diihonour  of 
the  energizer ;  and  we  cannot  help  obferving  that  the  very  term 
BNERGY  might  have  been  avoided  by  our  author  without  any  breach 
of  prudence.  Infhort,  we  fufped  that  thefe  refleflions  on  war  will 
lietther  conciliate  Mr.  G'^  old  friends,  nor  procure  him  new  ones. 
Mr,  G,  thinjcs  it  probable  t)iat^  from  Q^wbiidge^  Chaucer  re- 

inftv^4 
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moved  to  Oxford.  Le}and  fay3  exprefsly,  ^'Ifiacas  fcholas-dUigeater  . 
celcbraviti"  and  mentions,  Joha  Somme  and  friar  Nicholas  Lj^nne, 
two  eminent  mithematiciaiis,  as  the  tutors,  under  whom  he  ftudied« 
His  poem  entituled  **  The  Bokeof  Troilus  and  Crefeide,"  a  juvenile 
work,  and  compofed  before  his  connections  with  the  court,  is  dedi- 
cated to  Gower  and  Strode,  two  fcholars,  of  whom  both,  a^  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  were  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  probably 
written  during  Chaucer's  refidence  there,  or  foon  after  his  quitting  it. 
This  poem  is  avowedly  a  tranflation  ;  and  there  has  arifen  fome  en«^ 
quiry  cohcerning  the  original  author,  and  th^  language  in  which  it 
was  firft  compofed.  Chaucer  himfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  his  poem^ 
calls  the  author  LoUiuSy  and  the  language  Latin.  Lydgate  aflert^' 
that  the  tit4e  of  the  original  work  was  Trophe,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  tolhew  tl)at  the  "  Troilus  and  Crefeide"  is  taken 
from  the  Fihjhaiooi  Boccaccio  ;  though  how  Boccaccio  ihould  have 
acqiiired  the  name  of  Lollius,  andithe  Filoftrato  the  title  of  Trophe, 
he  confefTea  himfelf  imable  to  explain.  Mr.  Godwin  here  gives  us  a 
very  good  (ketch  of  the  hiftoi:y  and  literary  chara£l;er  of  Boccaccio^ 
and  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fyrwhitt,  with  fuccefs  we  think, 
but  certainly  with  an  air  of  unbecoming  petulance,  which  we  are 
really  forry  to  fee  him  indulge  almoft  on  every  occafion  where  Mr.  . 
Tyrwhitt's  name  occurs  in  his  work.  He  fuppofes  that  Lollius  was 
an  author  to  whom^  though  his  work  has  now  periihed,  both  Chaucer 
and  Boccaccio  were  indebted,  and  from  whom  both  the  Troilus  and 
Crefcide  of  the  former,  and  the  Filoftrato  of  the  latter,  were  equally 
^traniSations.  A  ftrong  confirmarion  of  his  hypothesis  is  derived  from 
one  of  Chaucer's  tooft  confiderable  produ^^^ions,  his  "Houfe  of 
Fame."  In  this  work  the  poet  thus  enumerates  ^he  atiihors  who  had 
recorded  the  ftory  of  Troy  :  Homer,  Dares,  Titus,  [Didlys],  Lollius, 
Guide  dall^  Colonna,  and'GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth.  Befides,  Boc- 
cacio  himlclf  aflures  us,  that  he  tranflated  his  Thefeida  from  a  Latin 
original.  What  more  likely^ than  that  the  Filoftrato  came  from  alike 
fouree?  Traoflitipn  was  deemed  an  honourable  employnftent  by  the 
firft  revivers  of  learning,  who  were  eager  to  lay.  open  to  their  igno* 
ram  countrymen  the  iacred  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  had  fu 
\ong  been  concealed  in  obfcurity  and  negle£b,  Mn  G.,  therefore,  i^ 
of  opinion  that  Lollius.  may,  with  fome  probability,  be  confidtred  as 
90  author  of  the  12th  century,  who,  like  many  others,  was  captivate4 
Drith  the-*'  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  at  a  period  when  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  feized  with  the  affet£|ation  of  deducing  them- 
felves  from  a  Trojan  original. 

Our  author's  XV.  chapter  contains  a  very  mafterly  analyfis  of  the 
^'  Troilus  and  CrefeideJ'  in  which  both  its  beauties  and  its'  deftAs 
are  pointed  out  with  impartial  difcrimination.  Yet  fome  of  hi^  cri«>. 
ticifms  are  evidently  wrong:  **  There  arc  lines,"  he  fays,  **  interfper- 
fed.  in  the  poem^  wiiich  are  not  more  degraded  by  the  nreannefs  of  the 
expreffion,  than  by  the  rudenefs,  not  to  fay  the  brutality,  of  the  feri- 
finiei^ty'*  Of  i|)e^  he  ^rod^^s  th^  following  fpedin«i)  ;  ^' We  Ena.3P 
\  .  >  •    •  '  well 
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well  h^  furprized,  after  confidering  the  delicacy  and  decorum  with 
which  Chaucer  has^ drawn  his  heroine,  to  find  him  polluting  the  por- 
trait of  her  virgin  charaAer  in  th^  bt^inningof  the  poem  with  fo  low 
^lid  pitiful  ^  joKe  as  this^ 

"  But  whether  that  (he  children  had  or  none, 
,1  rede  it  not,  therefore  I  lei  it  gone/'   (p.  305.) 

But  there  is,  in  thefe  lines,  no  joke  intended.  Crefeide  is  unl* 
formly  reprefented  by  Chaucer  as  a  fVidow,  Thu.^,  in  the  firft  boolc, 
when  the  Indies  of  Troy  are  going  in  proceflion  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  '  v 

"  Among  thefe  other  folke  was  Crefeida, 
Jn  ijoiddvo^i  hMte  blake** 

Thefe  lines  are  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  himfelf.  To  them*  we  ihail 
add  the  following  charming  ftanza,  which  contains  the  anfwer  of 
Crefeide  fo  Pandarus,  when  urged  by  him  to  join  in  a  feftival  of 
pleafure: 

^'  Eighe !  God  forbid,  quod  (he  i  what,  be  yip  mad  ? 
I  J  that  a  widawe's  life,  lb  God  you  lave  ? 
Pardie,  you  makin  me  right  fore  adrad ; 
Ye  been  fowilde,  it  femith  as  ye  ravet 
It  fate  me  well  better,  aie  in  a  cave 
To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  faintis  Kves  f 
Let  maUins  gon  to'daunce,  and  young  wives'' 

The  fixtcenth  chapter  gives  fome  account  of  a  fequel,  or  flxth 
book,  to  Chaucer's  poem  ;  which  fequel  is  ufually  called  **The  Tcf- 
tament  of  Crefeide,"  and  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
Robert  Henryfon,  fchoolmatter  of  Dumfermlinc  in  Scotland,  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has  great  merit,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  delicacy,  and  refufes  to  harmonize  with  Chaucer's  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Godwin  then  proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  critics  and 
commentators  on  Shakespeare  feem  hardly  to  confider  that  great  poet 
as,  at  all,  indebted  to  Chaucer  for  his  ftory  of  **  Troilus  and  Cref- 
fida ;"  although  it  is  furely  difficult  to  conceive  that  Shakefpeare  waa 
not  well  acquainted  with  fo  celebrated  a  work  of  his  illuftrious  pre- 
deceflbr.  There  is  pofitive  evidence,  however,  that  with  regard  to* 
this  ftory,  Shakefpeare 'principally  followed  Chj^ucer.  His  other 
fources  were  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Homer,  the  Troy  book  of. 
Lydgate,  and  Caxton's  Hiftory  of  the  Deftru6^ion  of  Troy.  But, 
in  the  ancients,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  particular  ftory  of  <*  Troilus 
and  Crefeide."  It  occurs,  indeed  in  Lydgate  and  Caxton  ;  but  the 
chara<9ler  of  Pandarus  is  entirely  wanting,  except  a  fingle  mention 
of  him  by  Lydgate,  with  an  expre(^  reference  to  Chaucer  as  his  au- 
thority^ Our  author's  conclufion  is  therefore,  we  think,  well- 
founded,  when  he  fays  that  <*  Shakefpeare  has  taicen  the  ftory  of 
Chaucer  with  all  its  imperfefiions  and  defeds,  and  has  copied  the 
furies  of  its  incidents  with  his  guftomary  fidelity."  (p.  3i8») 
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Our  author  here  inftitutes  a  companfon  between  the  merits  of 
*  Chaucer  and  of  Shakefpeare  in  the  management  of  this  fiery  i  and  he 
gives,  upon  tfie  whole,  the  preference  to  Shakefpeare.    T.he  ground^ 
of  his  decifion  are  generally  juft:    but  his  criticifm  isy  fometimes, 
we  think,  equivocal,     Chaucer's  poem,  he  fays,  *^  is  written  in  that 
ilyle  which  has  unfortunately  beea  fo  \png  impofed  upon  the  world  as 
dignified,  claflical,  and  chafte''.(p,  318.);  and  he  afterwards  obferves 
that  *^one  of  the  moll  formidable  adverfaries  of  true  poetry  is  an 
attribute  which  is  generally  mifcalled  dignity."  (p.  324.)     Our  stu- 
thor,  we  believe,  intended  to  fay  that,  in  every  poem  of  a  dramatic  ^ 
nature,  the  ftyle  (hould  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  different  chara&ers; ' 
which  is  certainly  true :  but  he  has  not,  wd  apprehend,  exprefTed 
himfelf  happily.     It  will  not,  we  think,  be  readily  granted  that  any 
ftyle  is  the  worfe  for  being  **  dtgnifiedy  clafficaly  and  chajiej*    It  ihould, 
indeed,  be  natural,  and  vary  with  the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  with  the 
fubje<5li  but.  no'man  of  good  taile,  we  imagine,  considers  as  excel- 
lencies the  vulgarifms,  quibbles,  and  indelicate  double  meanings  of 
Shakefpeare.     Our  author  himfelf,  indeed,  allows  that,  in  delicacy, 
Chaucer  greatly  furpafles  Shakefpeare.    *^In  Chaucer  Troilus  is  the 
pattern  of  an  honourable  lover,  choofing  rather  every  extremity,  and 
the  lofs  of  life,  than  to  divulge,  whether  in  a  diredl  or  an   indire£): 
manner,  any  thing  which   might  comprpmife  the  reputation  of  his 
miftrefs,  or  lay  open  her  name  as  a  topic  for  the  comments  of  the 
vulgar."    The  fentence  which  follows  refpefling  Crefeide,  we  copy 
with  unmingled  fatisfad^ion,   for  a  reafon  which  our  readers  will  rea- 
dily conceive.     *'  Crefeide,  however  (as  Mr,  Urry  has  bbferved,) 
ihe  proves  at  lafl  a\  falfe  unconftant  whore,  yet  in  the  commencement, 
and  for  a  confid arable  time,  preferve^  thofe  ingenudus  manners^  and  that' 
propriety  of  condu£fy  which  are  the  bright eft_  ornaments  of  thefemaU  cha^  '' 
raJfer.**  (p.  325.)     Even  Pandarus,  our  author  obferves,  is,  in  Chau« 
cer,  a  friendly,  kind-hearted  man,  who,  rather  than  not  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  man  whom  he  loves,  is  content  to  overlook  the 
odium  to  which  his  proceedings  are  intitled.     Shakefpeare  has  de« 
praved  every  one  of  thefe  characters. 

"  His  Troihi*"  fays  Mr,  G»,  *'  fhews  no  rela6lance  to  render  his  amour  a 
fubjedl  of  notoriety  to  the  whole  city ;  his  Creilida,  (for.  example  in  the 
icene  vvith  the  Grecian  chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  fhe  is  a  total  (Granger J 
alFumes  the  manners  of  the  mod  abandoned  proditute ;  and  his  Pandarus 
enters  upon  his  vile  occnpation,  not  from  any  venial  partiality  to  ihe  defires 
of  his  fnend>  but  from  the  direct  and  fimple  love  of  what  is  grofs^  impu* 
deht,  and  profligate.*V(p.  326.J 

Mr*  G's  feventeenth  chapter  contains  fuch  memoirs  as  can  be  col- 
lefted  of  Chaucer's  two  confidential  friends,  the  "hnoral  Gower'* 
and.the  <* philofophical  Strode,"  to  whom  the  f  roilus  and  Crefeide  is 
infcribed  y  of  their  hiflory,  however,  little  is  with  certaintv  known. 

fiut  Gowcr's  moral  chara£ter  has  been  impeached^  as  deficient  both 
in  gratitude  and  in  loyalty.    His  poem  ^^  De  Confeflione  Amanti:»" 

was 
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was  underUken,  as  he  htmfelf  Hiforms  tis,  in  conplistice  Wkh  (ht 
order  of.  Richard  IL,  who  meeting  the  poet  one  day,  on  the  river; 
commanded  him  to  come  into  the  royal  barge  and  enjoined  hkn  to 
**  boke  fome  pew  thingc/*  On  the  depofition  of  Richard  by  his 
couiin  Henry  IV.,  Gower,  fap  Mr.  Godwin  in  another  place  (Vol, 
II.  p.  543.)f  "  W2^s  one  of  the  hrft  to  congratulate  the  new  King  upon 
his  unexpedled  and  ill-gotten  dignity ;  and  he  thought  [that]  he 
could  never  fufficiently  exercilFe  his  talent  in  encomiums,  upon  this 
great  event.'*  On  this  condud  of  Gowcr,  the  writer  of  Chaucer's 
life,  prefixed  to  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  indignantly  rem^arks,  that 

•*  The  refped  Chaucer  retained  for  his  former  mafler  Richard,  and 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received  from  him,  kept  him  from  tram* 
.  pling  upon  his  memory,  and  bafely  flattering  the  new  king,  as  mod  of  his 
contemporaries  did;  and  particularly  Gower,  who,  notwithflanding  the 
.obligations  he  liad  to  Richard  II.,  yet  when  old,  blind,  and  pafi  any  hopes 
of  honour  or  advantage,  unlefs  the  view  of  keeping  what  he  enjoyed, 
bafdy  inlulled  the  memory  of  his  murdered  mailer,  and  as  ignominioufly  ^  ' 
flattered  his  inarderer.** 

«  * 

ItMs  obferved,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  thkt  the 
chief  variations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  copies  of  Gow- 
er's  work>  arife  from  this  circumftance,  that  ''every  thing  which 
Gower  had  faid  in  praife  of  Richard  in  the  firft  edition,  is  either  left 
out,  or  converted  to  the  ufe  of  his  fucceifor,  in  the  fecond." 

Such  conduct  certainly  appears  to  us  diflionourable  in  the  highed 
degree.     Yet  Mr.  G.  undertakes  to  vindicate  Gower  from  the  **  ^n- 
confidered  cenfures,"  as  he  calls  them,  which  have  been  palled  upon 
'    the  poet  on  this  account;  and  the  vindication  is,  in  our  opinion,  one 
^    of  the  wcakeft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  rcprehenfible,  parts  of  the 
bonk.     He  begins  by  obferving  that  **  few  particulars  in  the  Englifli 
hiftory  are  involved  in  greater  obfcurity  than  the  fluftuations  of  party 
during'  the  reign  of  Richard.      But   the  modern  writers  upon  this- 
topic"    he  adds,  *'  fpeak  with  as  much  peremptorinefs   and  confi- 
dence as  if  the  merits  of  the  cafe  were  completely  before  them." 
(P«  341*)     Mr.  G.  however  has,  in  this  cafe  at  leaft,  followed  their 
example.     If  thefe  writers  have  fuppofed  that  Gower  was  under  per- 
fonal  obligations  to  Richard,  Mr.  G.  fuppofes,  with  no  greater  reafon; 
that  he  was  under  none.     The  fum  of  them,  he  thinks  was  confined 
to  fomc  flattering  words,  and  a  condefcei^rding   injun€bron  to  **  boke 
ifome  newe  thinge."     The  King's  condiift,  on  this  occafion,  **  has^ 
much, more,"  he  fays,^  '*  the  air  of  a  trick  of  ftate,  one  of  the  arti-' 
fices  which  men  in  high  ftacion  often  fo  well  underftand,  -for  cajoling 
their  inferiors,  and  giving  themfelves  a  ihew  of  literature  and  patron- 
age, than  any  real  generofity.     The  poet,  however,  took  it  all  in-  fe- 
rious  parr,  and  gravely  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  ah  immenfe  work,  in 
eight  books,  and  in  more  than  30,000  verfes.     *•  What  reward,**  aflcs 
our  author,    ^^did  Richard  confer  upon  him  for  this  unexampled 
{(retch  of  obedience  ?     ff^e  do  not  kn^w  that  hi  iven  condef undid  t4 
^emd  a  Jingle  verfe  of  the  30,coo  wbicb  wer€  thus  laid  at  his  feet."' 

The 
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The  following  is  our  author's  concluding  fentence,  which  is  cerr 
tainly  written  *^  with  as  much  peremptorinefs  and  confidence  as  if  the 
merits  of  the  cafe  were  completely  before  him/'  <^  Such  was  the  vaft 
weight  of  obligation  ^hich  the  poor  poet  was  bound  for  ever  to  re« 
member  P'  (p.  342.) 

Of  this  vindication  it  is  obvious  to  remark^  that,  befide  bang  built 
on  gratuitous  fuppofitions,  for-the  truth  of  which  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  proof,  it  places  the  poet  in  a  point  of  view  which  no  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  believe  to  be  a  juft  one.  Gower  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
interview  with  the  king,  an  old  experienced  courtier,  not  likely  to  be  * 
caught  by  a^few  fugared  words,  or  impofed  on  by  the  cajoling  artifices 
of  &man  who  was  not  only  much  younger  than  himfelf,  butwho  feems 
to  have  had  little  artifice  about  him.  But,  '*  perhaps,''  fays  Mr.  G.,  ' 
^<  it  was  not  exadlly  graceful  to  retradi  praifes  beftowed  upon  hh  nomi'- 
nal  patron,  juft  at  th^  period  when  his  power  to  reward  was  no  more/' 
(p.  343.)  Not  exactly  graceful  !  Is  it  thus  that  Mr.  G.  talks 
of  the  mercenary,  time-ferving,  panegyrift  of  a  deteftable  ufurping 
traitor  ?  But  Mr.  G.  is  willing  to  attribute  the  fcandalous  difloyalty 
of  Gower  to  his  keen  refentment,  and  virtuous  indignation,  for  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  whom  Mr.  G.  reprc- 
fents  as  having  been  murdered  by  Richard.  **  Nor  can  we,'*  fays  our 
author,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  (Vol.  II.  p.  543.)  "  feverely  con- 
demn his  (Gower's)  feelings  or  his  condu£t :  he  experienced  an  awful 
joy\t  feeing  the  murder  of  his  great  protestor  and  patron  fo  foon  and 
fignally  avenged."  But  how  does  Mr.  G.  know  that  Woodftock  wa$  ' 
murdered  ?  W  hen  the  king  commanded  the  governor  of  Calais  to 
bring  him  over  to  London  for  trial,  the  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  died  , 
of  an  apoplexy.  <*  But,"  fays  oUr  author,  ^'  it  was  afterwards  proved 
that  he  had,  by  the  king's  command,  been  forcibly  fmothered  in  his 
bed.**  -(Vol.  I,  p.  344.)  Proived!  Yes  it  was,  inAttAy  proved^  in  the 
firft  parliament  of  Richard's  mufderer.  But  Mr.  G.  is  here  rather  back- 
ward to  allow  that  Richard  was  murdered.  '^  How  King  Richard 
periilied  is^*  he  fays,  '*  aqueftion  forever  wrapped  up  in  the  veil  of 
obfcurity."  (p.  345.)  Yet  he  himfelf  (Vol.  II.  p.  551.)  records  tha^ 
Richard  perifhed  with  hunger.  *<  Either,"  he  adds,  "  the  fufpicious^ 
and  unrelenting  ufurper,  irritated  by  the  confpiracy,  (which  had  been 
entered  irito  bv  Richard's  friends  for  his  refcue)  ifliied  orders  for  tho 
deftruAIon  of  his  rival  by  thefe  cruel  means,  or,  which  is  the  report  of 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  and  is  fufficiently  co*incident  with  what 
we«knowof  the  di(jpofitions  of  the  mifguided  prince,  hearing  of  this 

f;cneral  maflacre  of  his  friends,  he  refufed  all  nourifhment,  andvo- 
untarily  followed  them  to  the  tomb.'*  If  this  lad  be  the  true  ac- 
count of  "Richard's  death,  his  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  • 
virtuous  and  affedlonate  heart.  He  doubtlefs  had  his  faults :  but  • 
fuch  a  man  we  can  never  fuppofe  to  have  been  cruel ;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  murder  his  uncle,  efpecially  when 
he  was  under  no  temptation  to  dofo;  when  he  had  completely 
cruibcd  the  faction  of  'that  turbulent  prince,  and  might,  with  equal 
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juftic^  ai^ct  faftty,  have  delivered  him  over  td  the  legal  punifhment  of  h!^ 
repeated  treafons.  But  Henry  was  a  cold-blooded,  unfeeling  tyrant, 
'  equally  actuated  by  aihbition  and  refentment.  He  was  certainly 
lapahU  of  murdering  Richard  :  and,  as  principle  did  not  ftand  id  his 
way,  he  mod  probably  did  fo.  As  to  the  pretended  perfiiafion  and 
decilion  of  his  profligate  parliament^  they  muft,  on  this  occafioti^  in 
the  eye  of  every  unbiaflTed  mind,  evidently  go  for  nothings 

After  this  vindication,  fuch  9s  it  is,  of  the  charadler  of  Gower^  a 
vindication  of  which^  whatever  ]$  no(  wholly  gratuitous,  is  wprfe,  our 
ingenious  biographer  defcends  to  fprne  poor  commonrplace  lamenta- 
tions on  the  capxicioufnefs  of  fame. 

*'  It  IS  thus  that  reputation,  applaufe,  and  infamy,  are  didributed.  We* 
may  fairly  pronounce  of  Faroe  that  (lie  is  hot  lef's  blind  than  Love.  She 
fcatters  about  her  honours  and  her  difgrace  with  a  profufeand  undiflinguifh- 
iog  hand.  She  is  often  the  mere  echo  of  popular  and  fugitive  calumnies, 
and  often  aggravates  them  with  her.  own  rancorous  inventions.  ParticU'- 
Wly,  men  like  our  poet,  who  have  proved  themfelves  the  benefadors  of 
^nlankind»  frequently,  encounter  the  barflieft  treatment.  Mm  who  have  ac* 
cumulated  knowledge,  and  beeu  the  luminaries  ^  their  times,  who  have  laboured fof 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  their  species,  tind  have  recorded  in  imfierishable  woiks 
their  benevolence,  their  affectionate  nature,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  morals 
and  virtue,  mankind  seem  to  hofve  a  singular  satiff action  in  regarding,  in  their  her' 
sonal  transactions,  tuith  a  severe,  fastidious,  and  jaundiced  eye.'*  (Pp.  34^,  346.) 

With  regard  to  thefe  pathetic  complaints^  we  ihall  Amply  obfqrve 
that  literary  men,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  fuificiently  prone  to 
over  •rate  and  exaggerate  their  own  cUims  to  praife.  Many  perfons, 
.  we  fufped,  indeed,  will  be  ready  enough  to  put,  in  this  place,  a  con-  , 
ftrudion  on  Mr.  G's.  language,  which  we  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  had  , 
in  view.  But  the  con'du6k  of  Gower^  with  regard  to  Richardy  put  an 
-crid  to  the  friendfliip  which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  Chaucer 
for  more  than  forty  years,  v**  Chaucej*  is  conftrued  as  throwing  out  an 
indireS  farcafni  againft  Gower,  in  the  prologue  to  his  *  Man  of  Law's 
Tale  \  and  the  compliment  to  ChaOcer  in  the  epilogue  to  Gower's 
^  De  Confeflioae  Amantis,'  is  fuppreflcd  in  fome  manufcripts  of  that 
work,  being  probably  withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  the  author."  (p.  346.) 

The  caule  of  this  diffolution  of  friendfhip  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
honourable  to  Chaucer,  who  evidently  regarded  the  mean  and  dif* 
V  loyal  condjud  of  Gower  with  abhorrence  and  contempt.  The  ufurp 
pation  of  Henry  difclofcd  to  the  rightly  formed  mind  of  Chaucer,  Aich 
a  want  of  virtue  in  his  former  frieiid,  that. he  was  determined  to  have 
DO  farther  connexion  with  hitn.  The  charadlers  of  the  two  poets, 
and  their  condu£t  on  this  occaiion,  are  (b  well  contrafted  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  outlines  of  thecoo- 
traft. 

"  Chaucer  preferved  the  moft  inviolable  filence.  Not  one  line  has  he 
dedicated  to  this  revolution  ;  not  in  one  paflage  of  his  works,  is  there  any 
mention  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  Chaucer  had  many  motives  which 
Gower  hs^d  not  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  new  lord ^  tie  0S€mdant  {an  afi- 
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fecled  pbrafe).  Henry  IV.  was  ihe  Ton  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been 
unrefervfedl)  attached  through  life,  and  who  had  never  ceaCed  to  feed  him 
with  benefits.  We  may  believe,  from  (he  multitude  of  verles  in  v^hith 
Gower  has  celebrated  the  ufurper,  thatxHenr'y  was  ambitious  of  (lie  fuf- 
frage  of  the  mules.  Nor  was  the  king  inattentive  to  the  poet  of  his  family. 
Thefe  things  confidered,  the  contrail  between  the  bchav-our  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  on  this  memorable  occafion,  cannot  fail  to  appear  ftriklng. 
Chaucer,  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  as  a  patriot,  anticipated  the  conie- 
quence  of  the  ufurpation  wiMi  terror  He  felt  that  it  would  be  unworthy 
[of]  the  refpecl  [which]  he  entertained  for  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  whole 
moll  cheriflied  principles  was  loyally,  and  who,  he  was  lure,  would,  ir  3^et 
living,  have  been  among  the  bittereft  cenfurers  of  the  conduct  of  his  (on, 
to  join  the  crowd  of  adulators  drawn  together  by  the  attraclion  of  afplcndid 
crime.  He  difdained  to  proftitute  him(e!f  to  the  applauf^  of  a  bold  and 
dazzMng  a6l,  pregnant  with  the  diretl  calamities  to  his  country.^*'  (Vol.  II. 
pp.  343—545.) 

We  (hall,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  dwejt  already  too  long  on 
this  incident,  although  it  is  certainly  both  interefling  and  important. 
Yet  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft  without  laying  before  our  readers  the 
pathetic  wailings  of  our  tender-hearted  author,'  on  the  breach  which 
took  place  between  Chaucer  and  Gower.     They  are  a^  follows  : 

'«  Whether  Gower  were  intoxicated  with  receiving  the  royal  command 
to  '  boke  fome  newe  thinge,'  and  afterwards  faw  the  folly  of  yielding  in 
this  point  to  the.whifpers  of  vanity;  whether  he  fympathized  with  the 
ambition  and  daring  viewsof  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  or  looked  on  with  forae 
degree  of  indifference  at  his  tragical  fate,  are  points  comparatively  of  fmall 
importance  to  the  obferver  of  imagination  and  ieeling. 

r       '  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourifli,  or  may  fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made:'  / 

but  that  two  men  like  Gower  and  Chaucer,  with  fo  many  points  of  fympa- 
thy,  with  fo  great  a  fimilarity  of  purluits,  both  lovers  of  learning,  both  in- 
fpired  with  talle,  both  cultivators  and  refiners  of  their  natii'e  tongue,  at  a 
time  when  fo  few  minds  exiJled  congenial  with  their  own^ — that  two  fucli 
men,  after  having  known  each  other  \o  intimately,  and  mutually  looked  to 
each  cither  for  fcilovvihip  in  amufement,  and  relief  in  adveriity,  during  fo 
long  a  period,  (liould  afterward  come  to  view  each  other  with  eyes  oP 
eftrangement,  indi'fference,  and  diflafte, — ^forcibly  impreflbs  us  with  a  Ibrt  of 
defptmdence,  with  a  feeling  (not  merely  hoftije  to  the  empty. and  frivolous 
delu(ions  of  ambition;  but)  as  it  refinement  was  nothing,  as  if  faculties 
were  nothing,  as  if  virtue  was  nothing,  as  if  ail  that  was  iWeeteil,  and  all 
that  was  highell  in  human  nature,  was  an  idle  Ihow,  was  pure  vanity  and 
vexation  of  fpirit."  (Vol.  I.  p.  346,  347.) 

If  in  thefe  efFnfions  pur  ingenious  author  had  not  exhibited  the 
mod  indubitable  fignso^  wifhlng  to  be  confidered  as  in  earneft,  we 
ihould  certainly  have  regarded  the  whole  paragraph  as  ironical :  for 
this  is  the  very  caricature  of  philanthropy.  What  wers  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  that  ihey  fliould  thus  be  exalted  abOve  kings  and  nations,  and 
their  dif&rences  reprefented  as  fufficient  to  difguft  men  with  virtue, 
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and  with  life  ;  a?  fufficient  to  create  a  blank  in  the  univerfe  ?  But  we 
can  folemnly  aflVire  our  ingenious  author  that  thefe  differences  .have 
produced  in  our  minds  very  opp(]fjte  feelings  j  for  we  think  that, 
though  undoubtedly  in  contemplating  this  termination  of  a  long  and 
intimate  friendlhip,  there  is  room  fq^  lamentation,  he  has  altogether 
overlooked  the  circumftance  which  is  really  to  be  lamented.  It  is 
unqueftionabjy  a  fubjedl  of  ferious  lamentation,  that  fo  many  men 
(hould  be  found  like  Gower,  who,  while  they  are  eminently  diflin- 
gui(hed  by  literary^  are  totally  devoid  o/i  morale  tafte,  and  who,  while 
they  rank  h-gh  on  account  of  their  talents,  deferve  to  be  execrated  for 
want  of.principle.  But  if,  in  the  contemplation  of  fuch  characters, 
we  are  apt  to  be  difgufted  with  the  world,  we  are  happily  again  con- 
foi^d.and  cheared  by  turning  our  thoughts  to  men  of  fterling  and 
dignified  worth  like  Chaucer;  whofe  behaviour,  on  this  occafion, 
has  furrounded  his  naroc  with  a  gl6ry  fuperior  to  what  learning  or 
genius  can  bedow,  and  which,  as  long  as  moral  excellence  fhatl  be 
had  in  eftcem,  can  never  fade.  Chaucer  did  what  every  good  man 
does  in  the  fame  Htuation.  He  relu<SUntly  renounced  his  former 
friend  when  he  found  him  deflitute  of  thofe  valuable  qualities  which 
are  the  only  bafis  of  love  and  efteem  ;  when  he' found  in  him  neither 
public  nor  private  virtue;  when  he  found  him  the  cringing,  merce- 
nary, unprincipled,  advocate  and  flatterer  of  tKafon,  ufurpation,  and 
murder. 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  XVIIth  chapter,  Mr,  G.  has,  feemingly, 
.well  appreciated  the  literary  charafter  of  Gower,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly not  equal. to  that  of  Chaucer,  yet,  in  juftice,  ought  to  be  rated 
high. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Remarks  on  the  Controverfy  Juhfijltng^  or  fuppofed  to  fuhftfi^  hctfjoten  the 
Arminian  and  CalvinijHc  Minifters  of  the  Church  of  England:  in  a 
Jecond  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Overton^  A,  B,^  Author  of  "  The 
True  Chttrchmen  afcertained.**  By  Edward  Pearfon,  B.D.,  Reftor 
of  Rempftone,  iNottinghamlhire.  8vo.  Pp.  102.  Hatchard; 
1802. 

TH!S  fecond  letter  of  Mr.  Pearfon  to  Mr.  Overtbn  is  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature  than  the  firft,  and  contains  a  variety  of  important 
obfervations  relating  both  to  do6lrine  and  to  difcipline.  The  author 
begins  by  exprefling  his  ftrong  difapprobation  of  the  title  of  "  Evan- 
gelical Minifters,"  by  which  the  "  upftart  fed"  of  "  True  Church- 
men'* choofe  to  be  difti^iguiftied.  **  If,  as  )«)u  aflert,*'  he  fays,  **  it 
is  the  title  under  which  you  have  been  attacked,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  it  muft  have  been  firft  aflumed  ;  and  the  affiimption  of  a  title, 
tvhich,  by  arrogating  fo  much  to  yourfelves,  was  dit'eftly  calculated  to 
derogate  from  the  juft  claims  of  others,  was  fufficient  to  provoke  an 
attack/'  (p«6.)     That  it  was  aftumed  we  have  not  a  doubt;  and 
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thcrels,  to  make  ufe  of  Mr.  Overton's  language,  **  a  feeming  afFe6la- 
tion"  in  the  manner  in  which, be  apologizes  for  it.  *'  It  is  that  under 
which,  among  others,  they  are  accufed,  and  which,  in  reality, /j/» 
fotne  degree^  chara^erijlic  ef  them,*^  But,  as  the  only  or  chief  diffe- 
rence between  them  and  their  opponents  confifts  in  the  former's  an- 
nexing a  Calviniitic,  while  the  latter  annex  an  Arminian,  fenfe  to 
certain  of  the  articles  ;  Mr,  Pearfon  contends  that  the  terms  Arminian 
and  Calviniftic  are  fyfficient,  as  well  as  appropriate,  terms  of  diftinc- 
tion.  **  Befides,"  fays  he,  *' every  term  by  which  a  party  is  diltin- 
guiihed,  fuppofes  another,  by,  which  the  party  in  oppofition  to  it  is  to 
be  known.  Now,  if  one  clafs  of  minifters  of  the  Eftablifhment  is  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  Evangelical  or  Go/pel,  by  what  name, 
which  does  not  imply  dif^grace,  Ihall  the  reft  be  caljed  ?"  (p.  8.) 
How  could  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  be  (o  fimple  as  ferioufly 
to  put  fuch  a  queftion  ?  Is  itnot  the  purpofe,  open  and  avowed,  of 
Mr.  Overton's  book,  and  the  conftant  endeavour  of  the  whole  party, 
to  affix  difgrace  on  the  gcnetal  body  of  the  National  Clergy,  who, 
they  not  only  indnuatr,  but  exprefsly  aflert,  do  not  preach  the  Go/pel? 
The  wifh  is,  therefore,  vain  which  Mr.  Pearfon  entertains  that  the 
term  Evangelical  ihould  be  laid  afide.  The  "  True  Churchmen" 
would. as  foon  relinquilh  their  livings  as  fuch  a  flattering  appellation. 
It  ferves  two  grand  important  purpofes,  both  of  which  they  have 
greatly  at  heart.  It  confecFates  themfelves  as  faints  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant  unftable  multitude;  and  it  places  the  reft  of  the  Clergy  in  a 
view  the  beft  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  all  efteem  or  reverence 
from  the  people.  In  both  lights  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrikc  us  as  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  for  promoting  the  favourite  caufe  of  Calvinifm,  of 
which  the  wild  impieties  are  thus  difguifed  under  the  venerable  name 
oftheGofpelof  Chrift. 

But  ihequeftion  in  debate  between  Mr,  Overton  and  his  opponents 
is  the  comparative  merit  of  an  Arminian  and  a  Calviniftic  interpreta- 
tion of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Overton, 
indeed,  has  avoided  the  defence  of  thofe  tenets  of  Calvinifm  which,  of 
lateyears,  have  become  peculiarly  unpopular;  and  Mr.  Pearfon  is  in- 
c^ined  to  give  him  credit  for  having  fairly  and  fully  developed  his  creed. 
We  (hould  be  forry  to  have  many  differences  with  Mr.  Pearfon  ;  but, 
whatever  impeachment  it  may  be  of  our  candour,  we  cannot,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  agree  with  him.  We  are  firmly  convinced,  and  we 
think,  we  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Overton  has  not  fairly  and  fully  de- 
veloped his  creed.  What  the  amiable  Biihop  of  Rochefter  has  faid  * 
of  **  experiences,  fenfible  impreffions,  and  immediate  illuminations,'' 
might'be  juftly  converted  into  a  general  pofition,  or,  at  leaft,  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  parts  of  **  The  True  Churchmen  afcertained," 
befide  tbofe  parts  in  which  thefe  fubje6ls  arc  difcufl'ed.  '*  I  cannot," 
feys  his  Lordfhip,  **  but  obferve  upon  the  cautious  and  ftudi'cd  obfcu- 


*  See  AntI'Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XVI.  Pp.  424. 
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rity  under  which  an  apologift  of  theirs  (the  true  Churchmen)  ha^ 
thought  fitj  among  other  referves,  to  veil  this  leading  feature^  of  the 
fyftem.  After  the  moft  accurate,  and  I  will  fay  the  moft  candid,  at- 
tention which  I  have  been  ahle  to  bcftow  on  this  part  of  his  work,  I 
have  always  left  it  with  an  imprefCon  that  much  was  difguifed  and 
untold  ;  and  I  never  could  bring  the  profeflions  which  I  met  with  into 
any  agreement  with  the  pradiico  which  I  know  to  be  founded  upon 
them.*'  But,  on  the  part  of  many  of  Mr.  Overton's  friends,  our  author 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  formally  acknowledged, that  theirchampion  has 
defended  ^// the  opinions  by  which  they  wifh  to  bediftinguifhed.  This 
acknowledgment,  however,  we  venture  to  affure  him,  he  never  will  ob- 
tain. He  would  be  glad  to  know,  particularly,  whether  they  are  willing 
and  ready  to  give  up  thofe  peculiar  notions  refpefting  immediate  con- 
verfion^  perfeverance  of  the  faints^  ajjurance  of  falvation^  &c.  which  the 
majority  of  Calviniftic  minifters  are  underftood  to  entertain.  We 
fhall  likewife  venture  to  affure  our  author  that  they  are  not  ready  to 
give  thefe  notions  up;  that  they  never  will  give  them  up;  and 
farther,  that  fo  long  as  they  adhere  to  Calvinifm  they  never  can,  with 
confiftency,  give  up  the  fecond  and  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
points,  becaufe  they  are  eflential  parts  of  the  fyftetn. 

Mr.  Pearfon  has  tranfcribed,  from  Mofheim,  the  famous  FrvE 
Articles  or  PoiiiJTS,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  Arminians 
were  originally  diftinguiflied.  Thefe  we  do  not  judge  it  ncceffary  to 
infert,  as  they  are,  we  believe,  fufficiently  known  ;  but  we  cannot 
omit  the  following  reflexion,  with  which  our  own  fcntiments  entirely 
coincide.  "  When,"  fays  Mr.  Pearfon,  "  T  read  thefe  articles,  I 
can  confider  it  as  little  lefs  than  a  libel  on  the  gofpel  to  diftinguifll 
thofe  by-the  appellation  of  Evangelical^  who,  in  oppofition  to  fuch 
generous  fentiment5,  reprefent  the  gifts  of  eternal  life  as  circum- 
fcfibed  by  absolute  decrees^  and  the  zvithholding  of  nee effary  grace ^  and 
Vv'ho,  by  their  mode  of  defending  thefe  and  the  like  dodtrines,  fcem  to 
take  delight  *  in  fliulting  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind/'  (pp.  IJ, 
14.)  For  full  information  on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  articles^  Mr.  Pear- 
fon refers  the  reader  to  Heylin's  *^  Hlftoria  Quinquarticularis,'* 
Whitby's  "  Difcourfes  on  the  Five  Points,''  Winchefter's  Trad  on 
the  XVIIth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  Tucker's  "  Letter 
to  Kippis,"  and  the  firfl  volume  of  Daubeny's  appendix.  Of  Whitby 
Dr.  Jortin  has  faid  that,  "  in  his  Treatife  on  Ele£iion,  Reprobation', 
and  Original  Sin,  he  confuted  Calvinifm  eyen  Co  a  demonftration.'* 

"But,"  fa}s  pur  fair  and  ingenuous  remarker,  "  it  is  my  wifli  that  the. 
quefiion  fliould  be  determined,  not  by  the  weight  of  authority,  but  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  arguments,  which  havo  been,  or  may  be,  advanced. 
lam  perfuadeS,  that  the  more  the  fubjecl  is  inveftigated,  the  more  it  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  Arminianifm ;  and  that,  if  Calvinifm  (liouW  gain 
ground  in  the  nation,  it  will  be  principally  owing  to  that  inattention  to  re- 
ligious concerns  which  fo  much  prevails  among  the  laity  of  the  prefentday  ; 
cfpecially  among  thofe  of  them  who,  on  account  of  their  intijiligence  on 
othe:  fubjeds^  are  looked  up  to  and  followed  as  exemplars."  (pp.  1^,  17.). 

*i  Thofe  who  arguc^"  continues  our  author,  •'  in  favour  of  Calvinifm, 
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have  a  great  many  obje<5!ions  to  gel  over,  \>hich  may  be  urged  from  reafon 
apd  rcri|)lure  with  relpedl  to  \\.s  truth,  as  well  as  from  experience  willi  refpedl 
io'xi^  utility.  If,  indeed,  it  be  nut  tnie,  it  will  hardly  be  expeckd'to  be 
vsefulin  the  end',  but,  whether  true  or  not,  its  hoTtility,  in  many  reipecls,  to 
public  peace  and  happineis,  particularly  in  a  form  of  government  like  ours, 
is  matter  of  fad  experience.  It  is  no  juft  reafwn  for  blaming  thofe  who 
hold  any  particular  opinions,  that  others,  who  held  the  fame  opinions,  a(5led 
wrong;  but  it  is  a  very  gopd  realbn  for  keeping  a  jealous  eye  upon  th« 
opinions  themfelves.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  with  relpect  to 
Calviniflic  opinions;  though  without  any  uncharitable  fentiments  towards 
thoie  who  may  now  hold  them,  that,  lb  far  as  religious  opinions  were  at  all 
concerned,  they  were  the  opinions  which,  once  involved  our  Church  and 
State  in  ruin.  The  fagacious  author  of  the  *  Purfuits  of  Literature,'  aifeits 
that  '  Calvin  and  his  difciples  were  never  friends  to  Monarchy  and  Epifco- 
pacy;*  and  few  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  deny  that  the  hiltory  of  our  nation 
bears  him  out  in  his  aiTcrtion.'*     (pp.  17,  18.) 

But  neither  the  truth  nor  utility  of  Calvinifm  is  properly  the  fub- 
jeS  of  Mr.  Overton's  work.  His  objeft  is  to  (hew  that  Cakinifm  is 
thedodrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Pearton's  opinion  is 
probably  right,  that  fome  of  our  Reformers  were  inclined  to  Calvi- 
nifm, and  others  to  what  has  fince  been  called  ArminJanifcn.  And 
hence,  as  he  obferves,  **  To  the  Church  of  England  is  *  fu^  opinio, 
fuus  honor.  Properly  fpeaking,  fte  is  hotj  in  her  doftrines,  any 
aiore  than  in  her  difcipline,  Calviniftic^^Arminian,  Romifh,  or 
Lutheran ;  but,  combining  the  perfe«Slions  of  all  thofe  perfuafions, 
and  avoiding  their  faults  and  defe<3s,  (he  (lands  as  diftingu'i(hed  in  a. 
religious  view,  ais  the  ftate  to  which  (he  is  allied,  does  in  a  political 
one."  (pp.  19,  20.)  Though,  therefore,  it  is  natural  enough,  from 
the  private  opinions  of  individual  reformers,  to  form  conje£lures  con- 
cerning the  do£trines  which,  fuch  individuals  muft  have  ,wi(hed  to 
eftablifli,  yet  vain  mull,  evidently,  be  the  attenr^t,  by  fuch  a  mode  of 
reafoning,  to  afcertain^  as  Mr.  Overton  pretends  to  do,  the  ftandard 
doflrineS  of  the  Church.  Thefe  can  no  otherwife  be  afcertaihed  than 
by  a  fair  examination  and  comparifoij  of  the  authorized  inftruments 
in  which  they  are  contained.  This  mode  of  inquiry  Mr.  Pearfon  has 
mirfued,  as  we  have  already  feen,  wish  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Alth  Article  j  and  we  certainly  think  that  he  is  well  entitled  to  n^akc 
the  following  declaration  :  v 

*',  I  greatly  deceive  myfelf,  if  I  have  not  incontrovertibly  fl^ewn  that  the 
Galvinillic  interpretation,  which  you  have  given  of  that  article,  in  endea- 
•vX)uring  to  eftablilh  on  it  the  doclrine  of  juiiification  and  falvation  h^ faith 
-^nhy  when  faith  is  coniidered  as  the  condition  of  either,  is  not  tlie  true  lenfe 
ofit,isnot  the  fenfe  which  the  words  will  fairly  bear,  nor  that,  confequently, 
1*1  which  the  Church  of  England  does,  or  ever  did,  intend  it  to  be  ander- 
Itood."  (p.  21.) 

But,  fuppofing  that  the  private  fentiments  of  the  Reformers  were  a 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  articles,  Mr, 
Ofcrton*s  evidence  is  incompetent  to  (hew  what  thefe  fentiments 
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^were.  On  the  tefilmony  of  perfons  profefTedly  hoftile  to  our  rtlioious 
eftabllfhment,  it  is  evident  that  little  ftrefs  can  be  laid  :  and  though 
Mr.  Overton  has  frequently  appeakd  to  thofe  who  were  undoubted 
friends  to  the  eftablifhment,  he  'has  generally  /mifquoted,  or  mifre- 
prefented  them.  This  ouf  author  (hews  to  be  eminently  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  Hooker,  whom,  on  the  do(!:irine  of  juftification  by 
faith,  Mr.  Overton  very  cooly  holds  u-p  as  a  decided  Calvinift.  Yet 
Hookei's  fentimentson  that  f;jbje£l  are  evidently  the  fame  with  thofe 
which  Mr.  Pearfon  and  we  maintain.  'Thus,  in  his  '  Difcourfe  on 
Juftification,'  we  find  the  following  paflages,  which  it  is  impofliblc 
to  mifunderftand :  **  To  fay  ye  cannot  be  faved  by  Chrift  without 
works,  is  to  add  things  not  only  not  excluded  but  commanded,  as  being 
in  their  place  and  in  their  kind  necefl'afy,  and  therefore  fubordinated 
unto  Chrift,  by  Chrift  himfelf,  by  whorn  the  web  of  falvation  is  fpun." 
Again,  "  Weourfelves  do  not  teach  Chrift  alone,  excluding  our  own 
faith  unto  juftification;  Chrift  alone,  excluding  our  own  works  unto 
fandlification  ;  Chrift  alone,  excluding  the  one  or  the  other,  as  un- 
neccfl'ary  unto  falvation."  The  fame  judicious  and  found  divine, 
when  fpeaking  more  particularly  of  the  conditions  of  thejfr/?  juftifi-, 
cation,  fays :  *'  Although  in  ourfelves  we  be  altogether  finful  and  un- 
righteous, yet  even  jEhe  man  which  is  impious  in,  himfelf,  full  of  ini- 
quity, full  of  fin,  him  being  found  In  Chrift  through  faith ^  and  having 
his  fin  remitted  through  repentance  \  him  God  upholdeth  with  a  gra- 
cious eye,  putteth  away  his  fin  by  not  imputing  it,  &c."  It  was  a 
bold  attempt  of  Mr.. Overton  to  reprefent  the  Arminian  Hooker  as 
holding  the  opinions  of  his  profeflTed  antagonift,  the  CalvinifticTra- 
vers.  But  by  what  means  does  he  accompliOi  this  ?  By  mutilat^ing, 
with  his  accuftomed  good  faith,  the  language  of  Hooker,  and  omit- 
ting the  very  eflential  words,  **  and  having  his  fins  remitted 
through  repentance :",  which,  efpecially  when  taken  in  conne6lion 
with  the  other  paflages  here  quoted,  are  fufficiently  decifive  of 
Hooker's  fentimenis.  For  he  evidently  held  that  of  x\\Qi  firfl  juflifica- 
//flw,  the  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith -^  oi  i\\c  final  fujiijication^ 
ox  falvation  y  faith  and  good  works, 

Mr.  Overton,. hovircver,  with  a  view,  as  it  fliould  feem,  to  difcredit 
this  diftincSlion  between  ^firfi  and  a /V?tf/ juftification,  has,  in  a  note  p. 
j8j,  int;toduced  a  pafl!age  from  Hooker,  as  if  it  appiied  to  thisdiftinc- 
tion,  while  it  really  applies  to  the  Romifti  do£liine  of  juftification  by 
jnhereiit  grace,  and  to  the  practice  of  feeking  to  be  juftified  by  <'  Ave 
Marias,  croifings,  Papal  falutations,  maflles,  pilgr. mages,  fafts,  &c.'* 
But  Hoc)cer  has  virtually  acknowledged  the  diftinftion  of  juftification 
into  firfi  and  final.  For  fpeaking  of  the  pofiibility  of  falvation  to 
thcfe  who  had  lived  in  Popifl^  errors,  he  fays,  "  Did  they  hold  that 
without  wprks  wc  are  not  juftified?  Take  juftification  fo  as  it  may 
alfo  imply  fanSification,  and  St.  James  doth  fay  as  much.  For,  ex- 
eept  there  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  fame  term  (juftification)  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James  do  contradict  each  the  other,  which  cannot  be.  Find- 
ing, therefore,  th^t  juftificJition  is  fpokcn  of  by  St,  Paul,  without 
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implying  fanflificationy  when  he  proveth  that  a  man  is  juftified  by 
faith  without  works ;  finding,  likewife,  that  jiiftification  doth  fome- 
trmes  imply  fandlification  alfo  ^ith  it,  [  rup|)ore  nothing  to  be  nlore 
found  than  to  interpret  St,  James  fpeaking,  not  in  that,  fenfe,  but  in 
this.'*  This  is  really  faying  that  St.  Paul  is  fpeaking  of  the  firft 
juilification,  or  of  entering  iqto  a  ftate  of  falvation ;  and  that  St. 
James  is  fpeaking  of  the  laft  juftification,  or  of  continuing  in  a  ftatc 
of  faivation,  and  being  finally  faved.  Yet  Mr.  Overton's  coadjutors, 
the  editors  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  who  tell  the  public,  "  ,We 
have  compared  his  (Mr.  Overton's)  authorities  with  the'  originals, 
and  examined  ihtm  with  a  vie.w  to  cftimate  the  dodrines  inculcated 
in  the  context,"  can  deliberately  affert,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  of 
the  ?bove  mentioned  note,  **  Mr.  Overton  fupports  his  fentimentS' 
by  a  decifive  extraft  from  Hooker."  "  With  the  licence,"  fays 
our  author,  **  which  Mr.  O.  has  ufed  on  this  occafion,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  make  Hooker,  or  any  other  author,  fupport  any  fcntiment 
whatever."  (Pp.  21 — 30,) 

We  are  inclined,  with  Mr.  Pearfonj  to  believe  that,  had  the  Cal- 
viniftic  niinifters  of  the  cftabliftimeht  been  content  to  enjoy  their 
opinions  in  quiet,  without  ftigmatizing  thofe  of  their  opponents  as 
contrary  both  to  the  do6lrines  of  the  church,  and  to  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel,  they    had  never  experienced   any   moleftation.     But   "  the 
followers  of  Calvin,"  as  he  juftly  obferves,    **  like  their  leader,  have 
always  had  a  ftrong  difpofuion  to  intolerance,  and  they  ftill  retain  it. 
In   the  true  fpirit  of  Procruftes,  they  would  exclude  every  one   from 
communion  with  them,  whofe  opinions  no  not  cxaftly  coincide  wirh 
their  own."     Nothing  lefs  will  fatisfy  them,  <han  a  full  acknowledge^ 
ment  that  they  alone  are  the  genuine  fons  ot  the  Church  of  England. 
"  ^"i?,  then,"  exclaims  Mr.  Overton,   *'  are  the  True  Church- 
men ;  and  Mr.  Daubeny  and  his  aflbciates  are  Dissenters  fn.m 
the  Church  of  England."     How  fuchaclaim  is  to  be  reconcikd  with 
the  fecond  title  of  Mr.  Overton's  book,    **  An  Apology"  or  defence, 
Mr.  Pearfon  fays  that  he  does  not  perceive.    Be  thinks  that,  even  in^  a 
prudential  view,  fuch  a  claim  was  injudicious  ;  and,  un  oubtedly  it  is 
calculated  to  provoke  a  ftrift  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
on  which  it  refts.     The  Calviniftic  interpretation  of  the  articles,  hie 
maintains,  has  never  received  the  fantSion  of  authority,  declared  or  iin^ 
plied,     Mr.  O.  has  faid  much  about  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to 
the  articles  ;  but  not  one  word  about  its  real  objeft,  vy^hich  was  to 
make  peace  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.     He  has  drawn  from  it,  however,  a  conclufion,  which, 
as  our  author  and  Mr.  Daubeny  obferve,  is  direflly  contrary  tp.what 
he  ought  to  have  drawn.     *'  If,"  fays  Mr.  Pearfon,   "  as  you  fay, 
and  as  is  undoubtedly  true,  this  declaration  was  obtained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Bifhop  Laud  and  his  aflbciates,  as   *  expreffive  of  the  doc- 
trines thin  taught  in  the  Church,'  nothing  is  more  certain  than  it  is 
expreffive  of  Arminianifm,  and  that  Arminianifm  was  then  taught 
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in  the  Church:  fpr nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Bifliop  Laud 
and  his  aflbciates  were  Ar^inians."  (p.  37.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  adverts  to  the  teftimony  of  Mofheim,  who  fays  that 
**  Laud  reje6led  the  Calviniftic  dofiiinc  of  prcdefti nation  publicly  in 
thfe  year  1625,  and,  notwiihftanding  the  oppofitton  and  reoio  nil  ranees 
of  Abbot,  fubftituted  the  Arminian  fyftem  in  its  place."  The  hif- 
torian,  he  obferves,  feeiihs'here  to  fpeak  of  the  prevalence  of  Armi- 
nianifm  as  new.  Yet  nothing  is  more  ceirtain  t^an  that,  long  before 
this,  time,  the  great  body  of  the'  Englifli  clergy  were  Arminians. 
Accordingly  Moflieim  himfelf  has  told  us  that  the  Britifli  divines 
were  fcarcely  returned  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  when  the  king  and 
clergy  difcovered,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  diflike  of  its  proceed- 
ings. This  was  about  the  year  1618,  only  56  years  after  the  39 
Articles  were  finally  fettled.  Even  fo  early  as  1603,  the  tendency  of 
the  Englifh  clergy  to  Arminianifm  was  clearly  difcovercd  at  the  Hamp' 
ton  Court  conference. 

*'  How  ihefe  fads,"  fay*  our  author,  *'  are  to  be  brought  (o  an  agreement 
with  your  alTertion,  page  83,  thai  '  there  were.buty*wr  or  five  maintainers 
of  the  Anti-Calviniflic  doctrines,  during //tf^'/a  century  after  the  articles  were 
fettled,  in  the  two  Umveriities,  and  the  whole  aggregate  of  divines  in  the 
nation,*  I  do  not  clearly  iee.  But  leaving  this,  is  it  at  all  credible  that  Laud, 
an  Arminian,  and  when  the.  greateft  part  of  the  Lpifcopal  clergy  were  Ar- 
ininians  alfo,  fliould  be  induftrious  to  obtain  a  declaration,  by  which  a  Calvi- 
niftic interpretation  of  the  articles,  was  to  be  fandlioned  by  authority." 
(Pp.  39,  40.) 

The  fa6l  is  that,  asi  Collier  informs  us,  "  The  Calvinian  party 
complained  loudly  of  this  declaration.  They  gave  out,"  fays  he, 
*^  that  thedefign'  of  it  was  chiefly  for  the  fuppreffing  orthodox  books, 
for  the  difcouraging  codly  minifters  from  preaching  the  comfortable 
do6^rines  of  man's  eledion  to, eternal  happinefs,  and  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  Arminianifm."  If,  therefore,  of  the  two,  Armi- 
nianifm and  Calvinifm,  tine  declaration  was  intended  to  countenance 
the  one  more  than  the  other,  that  one  was  clearly  underftood  at  the 
time  to  be  Arminianifm. 

It  is  known  that,  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  puritans^  who  always  agreed 
with  Epif copal  Q'A's\vi\^%  in  ao£lrlne^  however  they  might  differ  from 
them  in  dijcipl'iney  were  not  fatisfied   wi'ih    the  articles  themfelves. 
This  appears  fr^m  the  hiftory  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  of  the 
conference  of  Hampton  Court.     At  that  conference  it  was  propofed 
by  the  puritans  that,  in  the  XVIth  Article,  to  the  words  '*  we  may 
depart  fropi  grace  given"  Ihould  be  added    '*  yet  neither  totally  nor 
fiiMlly.*'      I  his  aitempti  was  meant  to  effablifli  the.  doflrinc  of  the 
perfeverance  of  the  faints ;  a  do6lrine  of  which  the  tendency  may  be 
les^rned   fiom   the  following  anecdote,  given  us  by  Dr  Hey  from 
Neii.     **  When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  on  his  death -bed,   he  afked 
Dr.  Goodwin  whether  a  man  could  fall  from  grace  P   to  v^hifchthe 
dodor  anfwering  in  the  negative,  the  protedor  replied,  Xh(H  I  am 
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fafe  ;  for  I  am  Jure  I  was  once  in  ajiate  of  or  ace. ^^  (Hey's  Le&ures, 
Vol.  in.  p.  447.)  Another  propolal  of  the  puritans  was  that  the 
Lambeth  Articles  fliouldbe  confidered  as  part  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England;  4"d,  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy,  on  the 
refloration,  there  was  an  evident  defire  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinifls 
of  obtaining  a  change,  if  n'^i  in  the  Articles, at  lead  in  the  liturgy^xA. 

Jervice  q\  the  Church.  Whether  Calvinifls  of  the  prefent  day,  wh» 
are  profelled  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  would,  if  they  had 
the  power,  efFeft  an  alteration  of  the  Articles  themfcives,  Mr.  Pear- 
fon  will  not  venture' pofitively  to  affirm.     We  are  clearly  of  opinion 

"that  they  would.  Bat  we  agree  with  him  that,  without  infulting  the 
royal  declaration,  the  validity  and  obligation  of  which  they  fo 
ilrenuoufly  urge,  they  cannot  affirm  that  the  Articles  are  exclufively 
Calviniflic. . 

As. we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Lambeth  Articles,  though 
frequently  mentioned,  are  not  generally  known,  we  fhall  gratify 
many,  we  fuppofe,  of  our  readers,  by  inferting  a  copy  of  them. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fuller's  Church  Hiftory,  and  in  ColJier. 
They  were  originally  in  Latin;  but  the  following  tranfl^tion  of 
them,  which  Mr.  Pearfon  thinks  accurate,  15  taken  from  **  A  Reviez» 
of  the  DoSrines  of  the  Reformers^  by  Thomas  Bowman,  M.  A.,  Vicar 
of  Marlham,  Norfolk." 


'*  1.  God  from  ete  ni ty  hath  predeftinated  certain  men  unto  life,  certain 

men  he  hath  reprobated/' 
'*  2.  The  moving  or  efficient  caufe  of  predeflination  unto  life,  is  not  the 

forefight  of  faith,  or  of  perfeverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any 

thing  that  is  in  the  perlon  predellinated,  but  only  the  good  will  and 

pleafure  of  God.^* 
"  3.  There  is  predetermined  a  certain  flumber  of  the  predeftinate,  which  ^ 

can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminiilied." 
**  4.  Thofe,  who  are  not  predellinated  to  falvation,  Qiall  be  necedarily 

damned  for  their  fins." 
**  5.  A  true,  living,  and  jnlKifving  faith,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  juftifying, 

is  not  extinguithed,  fialieth  not  away,  it  vanilheth  not  away  in 'the 

elecl,  either  finally  or  totally."  ,     ' 

*'  6.  A  man  truly  faithlul,  that  is,  fuch  an   one,  who  is  endued  with  a 

juflifying  faith,  is  certain,  with  the  full  ofanurance  of  faith»of  the 

remiSon  of  his  (ins,  and  of  his  everlafting  falvation  by  Chrill." 
"  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  given,  is  not  granted,  is  not  communicated  to  all 

men,  by  which  they  mav  be  faved  if  they  wiH." 
**  8.  No  man  can  come  unto  Chrift  unlefs  it  Ihall  be  given  unto  him,  and 

unlef's  the  Father  thall  draw  him  ;  and  aU  men  are  not  drawn  by 

the  Father,  that  they  may  come  to  the  Son." 
''•9.  it.  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  fav^d." 

'  t      ■    '  .  ,  .  ^ 

,:  Nocircumftance,  in  Queen  Elizabeth*s  conduft,  has  imprcffed  us 

\l?ith  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  foundnefs  of  her  underftand- 

ing,  than  her  ordering,  with  indignation,  and  under  pain  of  her  hi^h 

difplcafurc,  thefe.^bominablp  /Vfticles  to  te  ipftaqtly  fuppreffed.    Yet 
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thefc  arc  the  Articles  fo  highly  valued  by  a  certain  ♦*  prcftyter  of  tfic 
Church  of  England,"  that  nothing,  he  thinks,  can  refletl  fuch  dif- 
honour  on  a  bi(hop  of  that  church  as  the  fuppofition  that,  had  his 
lordfhip  been  then  at  Lambeth,  he  muft  have  marked  thjcm  with  ab« 
horrence  *»  Our  author's  obfervations  are  here  fo  excellent  that  wc 
muft  tranfcribe  them. 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  this  expofilion  of  what  Calvinifm  really  is,  muft, 
in  the  iihikI  of  evsry  one  who  is  able  either  to  read  the  scri/itures,  or  to  dif- 
cQverany  thing  of  the  charader  of  the  Supreme  Beinj^'-frcm  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  works,  be  a  fufficient  refutation  of  it,  and  that  no  arguments  need 
he  employed  for  that  purpofe.  '  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that,  from, 
the  force  of  early  prejudice,  or  fome  other  caufe,  many  fenfible  and  well- 
informed  perlbns  have  been  Calvinifts  to  the  full  extent  of  thefe  articles. 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  this  defcription,  has 
given  a  copy  of  the  five  Armenian  articles,  as/  well  as  of  thefe  Calviniflic 
ones,  and  thus,  whether  prudently  or  not,  has  held  out  an  invitation  to  ft 
comparilbn  of  the  two  5  nor  has  he,  indeed,  made  any  fcruple  of  declaring 
to  which  of  them  he  gave  the  preference.     Were  I,  Sir,  to  reprefent  yoa 
and  your  friends  as  delirous,  if  not  of  having  the  Lambeth  articles  incorpo- 
rated into  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  of  having  ihjemconfi- 
dered  as  a  fair  comment  on  the  prefent  ones,  I  fliould  not  do  fo  on  a  mere 
Gonjeclure.     It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  the. ma- 
nagement of  Archbiftiop  Ullier  (then  provod  of  Pubhn-College,)  who  wasa 
Calviniit,  the  Lambeth  articles,  which  had  been  fuppreHed  by  the  command 
of  Queev)  Elizabeth,  and  rejected  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  were 
incorp()ruted  into  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     No\V,  in  Mr. 
Bowman's  wotk,  of  which,  with  refped  to  its  object,  and  the  general  tenor 
of  tl)e  arguments  employed  to  enforce  it,  yours  may  not  improperly  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  re-publicaiion,  the(e  Irilh  articles  are  recognized  as  *  (peaking 
the  (enfe  or  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  particular,  as  well  illultrating 
and  explaining  our  ieventeenth  article  on   p.edeftination.*     In  the  cdurle 
of  the  lame  work,/Mr.  Bowman  reminds  us  that  'anarchbifbop  (Laud)  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  condemned,  and  executed,  among  oihcr  things,  lor  in- 
tcoducing  Arminianifm.'     This  obfervation   proves,  if  it  prove  any  thing, 
that.  Calvinism  prevailed  among  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs 
gt  the  period  of  that  prelate's  fail;  of  which,  indeed,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.     This  circumftance,  however;  will  not  be  admitted  as  very  favour- 
able to  the  caufie  of  Calviniiin,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the  fame  perfons 
foon  aOerwards  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  among  other  things,  for 
not  agreeiog  to  aboUlh  j^^/V^i^ry  and  the  ufe  of  2l  liturgy.  (Collier,  Vol.  II, 
p.  858.)     It  is  but  jud  to  add,  with  refpecl  to  Archbifnop  Uther,  (what  Mr. 
Overton  takes  care  to  conceal)  that   he  afterwards  renounced    his  Cal- 
viniftrc  opinions.    '  Sometime  before  his  death,'  says  Collier,  (Vol.  II.  p. 
868.)  f  he  changed  his  opinion  touching  the  five  /lointSt  came  over  to  the 
other  fide,  and  was  reconciled  to  Bidiop  OveralFs  ientiment.'    That  this  is 
matter  of  fa6t,  appears  from  the  figned  te.Qimonies  of  Dr.  Bryan  Walton, 
Mr.  Peter  Gunning>  and  Mr.  Heroert  Thorndike.'     It  is  proper  to  add 


>    '       ;  I  ■  * 


♦  See  A»ti-Jacobin  Revisw,  Vol.  XVI.  Pp.  40. 
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alfo  that,  ih  1634',  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  received  as 
thole  of  the  Churcii  of  Ireland.  See  Collier,  Vol.  II.  p.  763."  (Pp. 
54—37.) 

On  the  fubjeft  of  difcipline  the  remarks  of  this  found  ajid  well- 
inilru6:led  churchman  are  moft  impreflive  and  moil,  important,  but  we 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  reporting  them  very  briefly.  He  obfervcs, 
that  many  proteffed  members  of  the  Church  fcem  hardly  to  conceive 
them felves  under  any  obligation  to  obferve  her  difcipline ;  and  to 
this  difregard  of  order  he  thinks  thai  Caivinidic  preachmg,  in  which, 
geoerally  fpeaking,  doftrine  is  every  thing,  and  difcipline  nothing, 
has  greatly  contributed.  Yet  even  lay- men  are  under  a  tacit  promtje 
to  obey  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  ;  at  leafi,  from  the  pofitive  in- 
jiinftions  of  Scripture,  to  **  obey  thofe  who  have' the  rule  over  us,  and 
i  who  watch  for  our  fouls,"  they  are  under  d  pofitive  obligation  to  obey 
it.  "With  regard  to  clergymen,  the  cafe  is  (lill  more  evident.  They  have 
cxprefsly  promifed  fuch  obedience.  It  would,  perhaps^  be  unjud  to 
fay,  that  all  Calvinifts  are  hodilfs  to  our  eflabliflied  form  of  Church 
government  ;  but  that  Calvinifm  itfelf  is  fo,  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
and  iftill  more  that  of  Scotland,  abundantly  prove.  *'  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Arminianifm  of 'England,  there  would  be  now,  throughout  the 
united  kingdom,  no  other  than  titular  bifhops."  fp.  63.)  The  fpirit 
of  Calvinifm  has  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  ufe  of  a  prefcribed form 
•f  prayer  \  with  which  Epiicopacy  feems  fo  intimately  conneSecT  that 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  rife  and  fall  together.  To  this  difin- 
clination  to  a  form  of  prayer,  -the  peculiar  pretenfions  of  Calviiiifls  to 
infpiration,  and  their  fo  far  believing  in  the  fenfible  operations  of  the 
holy  fpirit  as  to  think  that  he  fuggefls  bcnh  the  matter  and  manner  of 
their  public  prayers^  naturally  lead.  Accordingly  in  the  celebrated 
conference  at  the  Savoy,  even  the  Calvinifts  who  profefled  themfeives 
friends  to  Epifcopacy  and  a  liturgy  gav(j  in  the  following  propofal : 
"  Thzt  the  gift  0/ prayer  being  one  fpecial  qualification  lor  the  mi- 
niftry,  they  defire  the  liturgy  may  not  be  fo  ftriftly  impofed  as 
totally  to  exclude  the  exercil^  of  that  faculty  in  any  part  of  public, 
worfhip  :  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this,  it  may  be  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  minifter'to  omit  part  of  the  ftated  fervice,  as  occafion 
fljall  require.'*  To  this  curious  propofal,  whiqh  would  have  render- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  liturgy  nugatory,  the  commiflioneis  for  the 
Church,  confiftirig  of  divines  as  eminent  as  any  of  whom  (he  could 
ever  boall,  made  the  following  admirable  reply. 

"  Their  propofal  touching  t/ie  gift  of  /ttxiyermii\iG9^  the  liturgy,  in  efFeff, 
wholly  infignificatit.  For  what  el fe  can  be  the  confequence,  it*  every  nii- 
iiifleT  may  put  in  and  leave  out  at  difcretion  ?  As  for  the  gift,  or  rather  the 
^irit  of  prayer,  it  confifts  in  the  inward  graces  of  the  holy  fpirit,  and  not  in 
extemporary  expreflions.  Such  unpremeditated  effufions  are  only  the  effecls 
of  natural  parts,  of  a  voluble,  tongue,  and  of  uncommon  aflhrance.  But,  if 
there  is  ftnv  fuch  gift  as  is  really  pretended,  this  extraordinary  qualification 
muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  prophets,  and  the  order  of  the  Church.  Confidering 
Ibe  mifcbiefs  coming  by  io^pertin^nt^  ridiculous^  and  fometimes  feditious, 
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wicked,  and  blafphemous  exprefljons,  under  pretence  of  giving  liberty  for 
exercifi'ng  t}ie  gift  of  prayer  \  coniidering  the  honour  of  God  is  To  highly  in- 
jtired,  and  religion  Juflers  (b  much  in  this  way  ;  it  is  reafonable  thole,  who 
defire  fuch  an  indulgence  in  public  devotions,  fliould  firft  give  the  Church 
fecurity  that  no  private  opinions  (hould  be  put  into  their  prayers ;  and  that 
nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  fliould  be  uttered  before  God,  or  offered  up  to 
,  him  in,  the  Church,  To  prevent  which  mifchiefs,  the  former  ages  knew  no 
better  way  than  forbidding  the  ufe  of  any  prayers  in  public,  excepting 
flich- as  were  prefcribed  by  public  authority."  (Collier,  Vol,  II.  Pp.,  878, 
$81.)  - 

Mr.  Pcarfon  fays  that  he  is  much  miftaken  if  many  Calviniftic 
minifters  of  the  eftablifliment  do  not  now  wifli  for  the  liberty  which 
Was  openly  pleaded  for  at  the  Reftoration  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  if  foaie 
of  them  do  not  exercife  it.  There  are,  he  is  told,  (and  we  know 
the  fadt  to  be  fo,)  Calviniftic  minifters  of  the  eftablifhment,  who  in- 
dulge in  the  ufe  of  extemporary  prayer,  in  a  way  which  is  altogether 
i'nconfiftent  with  obedience  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Church.  But, 
fetting  afide  the  guilt  of  difobedience,  we  are  decidedly  of  our  author's 
opinion  that,  though  extemporary  prayer  in  public  mav>  by  its  novelty, 
and  fometimes,  no  doubt,  by  its  extravagance,  more  gratify  curiofity 
and  pleafe  the  fancy  than  a  fet  form,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  well  'fitted 
to  anfvver  the  purpofes  of  devotion.  To  fay  the  truth  it  is  only  (and 
even  that  not  always)  the  prayer  of  the  minifter,  and  never  of  the 
,  congregation.  But,  be  the  reafon  of  the  thing  as  it  may,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  defign  of  our  Church  to  prohibit,  in  public,  the  pradiiceof 
extemporary  prayer.  Thofe  \ninifters,  therefore,  of  the  eftablifliment 
who  praftice  it,  whether  i;i  addition  to  the  Liturgy  or  otherwife,  are 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  difcipline;  and  they  farther  give  great 
occafion  to  fufpedl  that  their  fubmiffion  to  the  ufe  of  a  Liturgy  at  all 
does  not  proceed  from  their  convidlion  of  its  utility,  but  merely  from 
its  being  prefcribcd  by  an  authority  which  they  dare  not  entirely  dif- 
regard. 

Many  Calvinifts,  Mr.  Pearfon  obferv^s,  profefs  a  great  regard  for 
difcipline;  and  he  read,  he  fays,  with  peculiar  fatisfadlion,   the  fol-  ' 
towing  pafTage  in  Mr,  Overton's  work  : 

"  The  great  body  of  thefe  dl\'ines,"  the  evangelical,  "  as  (incerely  lament 
the  Jc/;/V»7  of  Dr.  Haweis,  as  \hQ  heterodoxy  o^  (bme  other  Dodors  "  But, 
"  without  inquiring,'*  he  adds,  **  into  the  pyticular  inflances,  in  which  Tit. 
Haweis  has  (hewn  himfelf  fchifmatical,  I  take  the  liberty  of  obferving  that 
there  arc  many  methods  befides  that  of  opeu  fchifm,  by  which  the  atlach- 
pjent  of  the  people  to  the  eftabliQied  difcipline  may  be  weaken^,  and  • 
fchirm  encouraged ;  and  I  cannot  but  wiQi  that  you  had  been  as  particular 
in  telling  us  what,  according  to  your  idea,  is  a  breach  of  difcipline,  as  you 
bayebeen  in  telling  us  what  is  not,  A  friend- of  mine  once  oblierved  taroc 
that  '.  the  preaching,  which  is  called  evangelical,  may  be  coiifidered  asa  i»^ 
way  house  between  the  church  and  the  conventicle.'  How  far  this  obferva- 
tion  is  well-founded,  I  fhall  not  undertake  pofitively  to  determine;  but  if, 
in  the  preaching  of  Calviniftic  minifter*,  fo  great  a  ftrefs  ii^  laid  on  doclrii)CS, 
and  patticularly  on  thofe  dodrines  by  which  Calvipifm  iMiftingui (bed  from 
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Arnvinianifm^  as  io  make  difciplin©  appear  of  but  little  comparative  im- 
portatice,  and,  (to  ufe  your  own  cxpreliion)  like   *  the  chaff  to  the  wheal/" 
il  is  ealy  to  fee  that  a  way  h  gradually  opened  for  a  I'eparation  from  the 
Church."  (Pp.  71— -73.) 

Nothing  i^  more, common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  than 
for  perfons  todefert  their  own  parifli  church  to  attend  on  foine  neigh- 
bouring* miniftcr,  whofe  preaching  has  got  the  charailer  of  being 
more  evangelical.     Though  Mr.  Pearfpn  dees  not,  in  general,  approve 
of  fuch  conduct):,  yet  circumftances,  he  fays,  may  occur  in  which  it 
would  be  ftriclly  defenfible.     We  have  always  regarded  fuch  condudt 
asfchifniatical  5  and  we  wifli  that  our  learned  and  candid  author  had  " 
pointed  cut  the  particular  circumftahces  which,  in  his  opinion,  juilify 
it:  for  his  conceffion,  (landing,  as  it  noW  does,  without  any  fpecified 
limitations,  may  eafily,  we  conceive,  be  made  a  bad  ufe  of.     The  evil, 
however,  does  not  terminate  here,     Thofe  who  have  been  ac^ruftorned 
to  Calviniftic  preaching  in  the  Church,  and  who  have  been  perfuaded 
to  cohfider  fuch  preaching  exclufively  as  evangelical^  will  r^her  leave 
the  church,  and  join  the  conventicle,  than  be  deprived  of  fuch  edify- 
ing fanaticifm.     Add  to  this  that  Calviniftic  minifters  are  never  flow 
toinfinuate,  nay,  .arc  frequently  careful  openly  to  declare  that  theif 
neighbouring  minifters  of  Anti-Calviniftic  fcntiments,    are  **  blind 
guides,"  and  "dumb  dogs,"  who  know  nothing  of  the  doSrines  of 
the  church  or  of  the  fcripiure.     They  thus  become  the  direft  pro- 
moters of  fchifm,  and  infamoufly  betray  the  truft  repofed   in  them. 
What  clfe  is  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Overton's  arrogant  declaration: 
"  Wify  then,  axe  the  true  Churchmen  5  and  M^  Daubeny  and  his  aflb- 
Qiztts  zrt  Dijpniersf 

*'  The  evil  of  fchifm,"  fays  this  excellent  Churchman,  "is  fo  great,  and 
the  fin  of  it  fo  heinous,  that  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  promote  it  ought 
to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  greateftcare;  and,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  time,  when  that  care  was*  more  necelFary  than  at  prefent,  there  never 
was  a  time,  when  the  duly  of  Church  Communion  was  lefs  underftood  iu 
theory,  or  lefs  attended  to  in  pra^lice.  Many  of  the  common  people,  taking 
upon  themlelves  to  judge  what  is  true  dodjrine  and  what  is  not,  confider  it 
a  fufficient  excufe  for  frequenting  a  conventicle,  that  '  they  hear  there  what 
is  good/  To  break  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  encourage  the  preach- 
ing of  thofe  who,  not  having  given  any  Cecurity  for  preaching  trwe  doc- 
trine, may  preach  falfe,  is  confidered  as  a  very  venial  offence,  if  an  offence 
at  alL  The  ^rson,  from  whom  they  hear  doclrines  of  wHich  they  approve, 
and  ihe/tlace  in  which  they  hear  them,  is,  it  feems,  a  circumftance  of  but 
little  importance,*' 

"  In  the  worthipof  God,"  continues  Mr,  Pearfon,  *'  I  once  heard  a  fen- 
fible  iay-man  fay,  '  place  fignifies  nothing,  fo  that  the  heart  be  right/ 
When  this  maxim  is  taken  by  itfelf,  what  can  be  more-  irue  ?  When  it 
is  taken  in  reference  to  social  worHiip  among  Chriflians,  and  alleged  as  an 
excufe  for  negle^ing  the  difcipline  eftabliflied  in  the  Church,  what  can  b^ 
nor^falie  ?  If  individuals  are  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  to  be  taught;, 
i&4  'who  is  to  teach  them,  vfh^ijilaces  and  times- art  to  be  appropriated  to 
ibtiUc  worfliip>  and  what  rites  and  ceremonies  are  to  be  obferved  in  it,  what 
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will  foon  become  of  Chriftianity  among  us  ?  In  the  minds  afid  hearts  of 
true  believers,  indeed,  it  mu/l  ever  reign  as  the  guide  of  their  lives,  and 
the  ground  of  their  deareft  hopes ;  but,  confidered  as  a  Church,  as  a  bodjr  of 
men  united  in  the  fame  faith  and  worfhip,  of  which  Chrill  is  the  head,  and 
of  which  it  can  truly  be  laid  that  '  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourifliment 
adminiftered,  and  knit  together,  it  increaleth  with  the  increaie  of  God,*  we 
fliall  probably  look  for  it  in  vain.  Befides,  to  return  to  the  maxim  itlelf,  is 
it  likely  that  the  heart  can  be  alfogether  right,  where  there  is  a  wilful  ne- 
glect of  obfervances  which,  if  not  prelcribed  by  Chriil  himfelf,  are  pre- 
Icribed  by  thofe  who  have  received  authority  from  Chrift  to  direct  the  iteps 
of  that  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hjfth  made  them  overfeerers?" 
(Pp.  76—79.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  remarks  that,  from  the  days  of  the  early  Puritans  to 
thofe  of  Whitefield  and  Wtfley,  the  principal   fchifms  whicb  have 
diflra6ted  oOr  Church  have  all  originated  from  Calvinifm.     The  fol- 
lowers of  Wefley  are  generally  regarded  as  Arminians  ;  but  this,  Mr. 
Pearfon  fays,  is  a  fallacy.     In  many  opinions  which  are  peculiarly 
Calviniftic,  particularly  on  the  fubjcdts  oi  jujilficationy  of  the  newhirthj 
and  of  what  has  been  called  the  faith  of  ajjurance^  the  foHowers  of 
both  as  cordially  agree  as  they  do  in  hoftility  to  the  difciplineof  the 
Church.     Mr,  Pearfon  is  right,  at>d   has  produced  from  Wefley  paf- 
fagcs  which  are   well  dcferving  of  notice.      **  The  Methodifts  had 
wandered  many  years  in  the  new  path  oi  falvation  by  fiaith  atidworks^ 
before  God  fliewed    them  the  old  way  of  falvation  by  faith  onlyJ* — 
**  My  being  born  of  God  was  an  injiantaneous  a<St,  enabling  me,  from 
that  moment,  to  be  more  than  conqueror  over    thofe  corruptions, 
which  before  I  was  always  a  flave  to." — ^^  I  felt  faith  in  Chrift,  and 
arf  affurance  was  given  me  that  he   had   taken  away  my  fins,  even 
mine."     Mr.  Pearfon,  therefore,  juftly  concludes  that,  whatever  the 
followers  of  Wefley  may  think  oi  fome  of  the  Lambeth  articles,  tbey 
would  freely  fubfcribe  to  the  fifth  and  fixth.    We  are  firmly  perfuaded 
that  he  is  not  miftaken  when  he  adds,  *'  My  opinion  is  that,  in  doing 
fo,  they  would,  if  certain  hindrances  did  not  ftand  in  the  way,  be 
joined  by  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thoft  who  are  cha- 
raderizcd  by  the  term  evangelical . .*'     (P.  85.) 

We  cannot  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  valuable  pamphlet 
without  inferting  the  following,  which  is  of  Angular  jmportance.  , 

•*  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  fubjecl  to  obferve  that  CaW- 
niftip  preaching  encourages  the  error,  too  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  of  preferring,  in  the  public  fervice,  the  Sermon  to  the  Prayers* 
I  would  not  deny  the  ufefulnefs  of  preaching  when  judicioufly  condu6led, 
nor  refufe  to  it  its  due  degree  of  eftimation  ;  but,  certainly,  when  the  Ser- 
mon is  compared  with  the  Prayers,  it  is  of  but  inferior  importance.  ^^ 
hearing  a  fermori,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  inftru6led  in  our  duty,  or  excited  to 
its  performance;  but  in  joininsj  with  fincerity  in  the  prayers,  we  are  ac- 
tually performing' a  confiderable  branch  of  our  duty.  Now,  it  has  not 
efcaped  the  obfervations  of  difcerning  perfons  that,  tn  the  mini/lry  of  many 
of  Ihofe  who  are  called  evangrlical  preachers,  there  is  often  a  careleifnefs 
and  hafle  in  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  well  adapted  fo  excite  a  belief  that 
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the  Prayers  are  not  confidered  by  the  reader,  what  in  fad  they  are,  as  the 
mod  important  part  of  the  fervice^  but  merely  as  a  deceiit  introduction  to 
the  Sermon  which  is  to  follow.  How  far  the  gratification  of  vanity,  and 
the  defire  of  *  preaching  fhentiehesy  not  Chrht,  Jesus  the  Lord'  may  be  con- 
cerned in  this,  or  how  iar  it  may  arife  from  dilaffedion  to  the  Prayers  them- 
felres,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  determine;  but  I  am  fure  that  the  thing  itfelf 
is  of  very  pernicious  tendency."'    (Pp.87 — 89.) 

Mr.  Pearfon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  remarks,  has  favoured  us  v/ith 
a  copy  of  a  moft  extraordinary  letter,  which,  as  illuftrative  of  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  our  Evangelical'  Calviniftic  Methodifts,  it  would  be 
altogether  unpardonable  to  withhold  from  our  readers. 

"  I  am  always  forry  to  find/'  he  fays,  adorefling  himfelf  to  Mif.  Overton, 
"that  we  are  retrograde  in  liberality  of  thinking;  and  you.  Sir,  I  am 
'affured,  will  not  be  proud  of  an  ally  who,  in  his  attempt  to  fliield  you  from 
my  attack,  has  manifeiied  fentiments  of  which  even  Baxter,  the  believer 
in  ijoitchcraftf  and  the  perfecutor  of  thofe  accufed  of  it,  would  have  been 
aQiamed/' 

The  letter,  which  had  on  it  the  Lekejler  poft  mark,  Was  occafioned 
by  Mr.  Pearfon's  Remarks  on  Juftification,  and  was  as  follows : 

"  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Practical  infidels  would  thank  you  for  your* publication  ;  but  the  pera- 
ial  oi  it  produced  no  emotions  in  my  mind  but  thofe  of  griefand  pity  v 
grief  that  Rempdone  has  fuch  a  blind  guide,  and  ^ pity  for  you,  reflecling. 
on  the  cortfequence  of  fuch  dodrines  as  your's." 

"  May  God  in  niercy  (hew  you  the  way  of  falvation,  for  as  yet  you  are 
utterly  a  ftranger  to  it;  and  may  you,  before  death,  become  a  Tb^uk- 
Chvrcbma'k;  for  n<w  I  fcruple  not  to  fay  you  are  not. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  well-wi flier,  and  2i  friend. 

Though  not  a  mi?iister 

Of  the  Ettablifhment." 

Mr.  Pearfon,  in  a  poftfcript,  fays :  **  It  is  but  juft  to  add  thaf^ 
when  Mr,  Overton  was  informed  of  my  having  received  the  -  ano- 
nymous letter  of  which  a  copy  is  given,  p.  59,  he  pronounced  the 
fending  of  it  to  be  *  a  cowardly  attempt ;'  aifuring  me  that  *  he  enter- 
fained  very  different  ideas  of  fuch  principles  as  mine  from  Jhofe  ex- 
prefied  in  the  anonymous  letter,'  and  that  he  vievved  that  letter  with 
as  great  difapprobation  as  I  could  do.*'  How  Mr.  Overton  could 
make  fuch  a  declaration  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  To* 
thofe  who  have  read  Mr.  Overton's  book,  the  fentiments  of  the  letter- 
writer,  compared  with  his,  will  appear,  both  as  to  matter  and  exprcf- 
fion,  fufficiently  mild.  Is  Mr.  Overton  pradlifed  in  the  art  of  trim- 
ming ? 

While  Mr.  Pearfon'5  pamphkt  was  in  the  prefs,  he  faw  the  mafterly 
pubUcation  of  Dr.  Kipling.  It  is  a  fubjcdl  of  pride  to  the  Antt* 
Jacobin  .Reviewers  that  Mr,  Pearfon*s  judgment  with  regard  to  that 
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pubjication  coincides  with  their  own.  **  His  trcatife,  with  TcfpeQ.  t6 
the  particular  point  [which]  he  had  in  view,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  confidered  as  dec! five,  and  to  fct  it  at  reft  for  ever." 


The  Hijlory  of  Canada  from  its  frft  Difcovery  ;  comprehend'tng  an  y/r- 
count  of  the  original  Efiahltfhment  of  the  Colony  of  Lou^Jtana,  By 
George  Herriof,  Lfq.  Deputy  Poftmailcr-Gcneral  of  Britiih  Ame- 
rica.  Vol.1.   8vo.  Pp.  616.    I2S.  Longman  and  Bees.    1804. 

NO  fegular  hiflory  of  Canada  having  been  publifhed  in  the  Eng- 
Jifli  language  Mr.  Herriot  propoled  to  fupply  the  c^efideraium. 
In  undertaking  fuch  a  tafk  he  ought  to  have  considered  by  whom  art 
EngliOi  hiftory  of  Canada  was  to  be  read,  and  in  what  view  fuch  a 
biftory  could  be  intcrefting  to  Englifli  readers.  Canada  afflrded  a 
fubje^  for  an  exhibition  of  favage  life,  that  might  have  been  inftruc- 
tivc  to  any  readers  ;  but  the  work  before  us  is  chiefly  a  detail  of  events 
that  are  of  little  importance  to  readers  of  this  country.  It  extends 
only  to  the  year  1731,  when  Canada  continued  in,  poflTeflion  of  the 
French;  and  our  author  informs  us  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Charle- 
voix's Hiftory  of  New.  France.  It  was  natural  and  proper  for 
Charlevoix  writing  to  Frenchmen  to  enumerate  the  various  contefts 
•  between  his  countrymen  an^  the  Indians;  but  an  Englifh  writer 
iKouid  have  recollected  that  Englifhmen  care  very  little  about  the 
battles  which  the  French  fought  with  the  Iroquois,  Illionois,  or  any 
•Other  favages  in  the  feventeenth  century.  To  our  countrymen  a  hif- 
tory of  Canada  only  begins  to  be  important  when  the  country  becomes 
a  fubjedl  of  ^ontcfl  between  France  and  England.  An  introdiid^ory 
chapter  might  have  fufEced  for  all  the  fubje£l  of  the  whole  vuliirne, 
and  twenty-eight  years  more,  down  to  the  glorious  1759.  Then 
Canada  becomes  truly  intereding  to  Britons,  when  they  can  contemp- 
-  late  Britifh  genius,  courage,  and  (kill,  effecting  fplendid  victory  ;  but, 
lengthened  out  to  a  large  volump,  the  produdion  is  very  tedious. 
Haying  made  thefe  obfervations  on  the  fubje6l  we  (hall  now  proceed 
to  the  plan  and  execution. 

Our  author  deems  it  neceflary  to  inform  us  that  America  was  dif- 
covered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  that  navi- 
gator ffitnulated  adventurers  from  other  countries  to  attempt  difcove- 
ties.  Without  repeating  fuch  w^ell  known  fadls,  and  names,  we  go  on 
to  the  a<£l:ual  hiftory.  Jacques  Cardier  effeSed  a  fettlement  oa  the 
banks  of  the  St,  Lawrei^ice  in  1534,  and  by  an  obvious  policy  joined 
fome  tribes  of  the  natives  againft  others.  In  .1540,  a  ftronger  efta- 
blifhment  was  made,  but  we  fee  nothing  of  the  operations,  fo  as  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  eafe  or  difficulty  ;  and,  confequently,  of  the  qua- 
lities that  were  exerted.  That  deleft  is  not  totally  in  the  fubje6l, 
witnefs  Robertfon's  exhibition  of  fmall  tribes  of  Indians,  long  before 
becomes  totthe  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  new  efta- 
bliibment  was  deftrojcd  by  fome  caufe  which  has  never  been  known. 
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The  civil  wars.obftru^d  the  attention  of  the  French  from  navigatioa 
for  many  years*  But  the  Burbon  hero  having  at  length  triumphed 
over  all  ufurpers,  tranquillity  returned,  arid  France  was  able  to  refume 
maritime  enterprize.  Champlain,  a  mariner,  fettled  a  colony,  in 
1608,  at  Quebec ;  concluded  alliances  with  feme  Indian  tribes,  and 
went  to  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the  chief  tribe  in  that  quarter. — > 
Thefe  contefts  are  narrated  with  minute  particularity ;  but  without 
inftrudivenefs  or  inrereft.  The  contentions  even  of  favages  may  be 
rendered  both  inftrudive  and  interefting  by  a  writer  who  can  exnibit 
in  a  ftriking  view  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  they  exert : 
but  our  author's  pt&ures  are  not  glowing. 

.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  colony  was  for  fever^l  years  ne- 
glefbd  ;  but  Richelieu  formed  a  plan  for  giving  it  (lability ;  and 
vefted  the  management  in  the  hands  of  a  company.  This  corporation 
received  fever^l  letters  of  nobility  figned  by  the  king,  with  blanks  to 
be  filled  by  fuch  names,  as  the  company  fliould  think  proper*  This 
we  conjiSiurey  but  not  from  the  hiftory  learn,  was  the  origin  of  the 
Canadian  noblefle :  an  order  of  tnen  which  Britifh  policy  has  regarded  ' 
in  eftablifhing  a  conftitution  for  Canada.  A  fettlement  was  now 
formed  at  Montreal^  in  the  upper  part  of  that  country. 

The  fecond  book  confifts  principally  of  wars  with  the  Iroquois; 
The  narrative  of  thefe  hoftilities  continues  minute  but  uninterefting : 
fome  conferences  are  lefs  inllpid,  as  they  difplay  Indian  manners : 
peace  was  at  length  concluded.  Ecclefiaftics  now  attained  a  confix* 
derable  weight  in  the  new  colony ;  and  ufed-  their  authority  in  the 
acquifition  of  wealth  and  power  for  their  own  order,  fully  as  much  as 
in  the  diffufion  of  religion.  The  Jefuits  were  peculiarly  a£^ive ;  and 
under  their  management  a  feminary  was  eftabliflied. 

In  the  third  book  we  find  the  company  furrendering  their  charter  ; ' 
and  the  colony  included  in  the  jurifdi£tion  of  the  Weft  India  Com- 
pany. The  fame  book  contains  an  account  of  wars  and  fortifications  ; 
alfo  of  the  converfion  of  Indian  tribes  to  Chriftianity.  Frontenac  ar-i> 
rived,  as  governor  in  167ft,  and  being  intelligent  and  inquifitive  he  was 
at  pains  to  learn  the  fituation  of  the  country  to  the  weftward  of  Ca-^ 
nadi.  From  the  converfion  of  Indian  tribes,  the  intercoui-fe  increafed 
between  them  and  the  Europeans,  and  miffionaries  had  a  fafe  aecefs 
to  the  interior  parts.  Father  Marquette,  one  of  thefe,  learned  that 
there  was  a  very  great  river  that  had  a  fouthern  courfe.  This  he  fup- 
pofed  either  continued,  arni  reached  the  Gulph  of  Mexico^  or  changed 
to  a.weftern,  and  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .He.  undertook  to 
vifit  the  river,  (the  MiffiflEppt;)  fucceeded,  and  received  certain  tnfor« 
Diation  of  its  courfe.  La  Sile,  a  mariner,  failed  down  the  river  to  its 
mouth  iir  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  -  >  i    « 

Military  aflFairs  occupy  but  a  fniall  part  of  the  fourth  book.  A 
confiderable  portion  ia  devoted  to  the  fur  trade  between  the  Indians 
afid  French.  Great  difputes  arofe  between  this  governor  and  church- 
nieii,  in  which^  the  former  appears  blameable :  various  dinifea  were 
effeAed  in  die  courts  of  law.''. 
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In  the  fifth  book  the  Iroqu<Ms  renewed  the  war;  andFrance  b^ng  now 
(in  1689)  engaged  iii  hoftilicies  with  her  chief  European  neighbours^ 
tould  not  fpare  a  great  body  of  troopi  for  t)>e  proteSion  of  her  colony 
in  North  A'nerica }  thence  the  Indians  were  fuccefsful.  The  Eng- 
lifh  co-operated  with  them  :  and  Canada,  between  the  two  enemies 
was  greatly  diftr^fied.  Frontenac  endeavoured  to  incline  the  favage» 
to  peace  'f  and,  at  length,  fucceeded.  We  are  now  conduScd  to  the 
operations  between  the  French  and  Engliih  in  thofe  regions;  but  thefe 
of  courfe  are  not  new  to  the  readers  of  the  hiftory  of  their  country. 

In  the  fixth  book  we  find  the  Iroquois  again  hoflile  to  the  French  ^ 
and  the  narrative  conilfts  of  the  fame  kind  of  detiiltofy  operations  a» 
in  the  former  wars. 

The  feventh  opens  with  a  negociation  for  peace,  which  is  told  with 
great  prolixity  of  detail.  While  it  was  pending  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac died,  (m  1698,)  after  having  been  twenty-fix  years/governor  of 
New  France.  He  was  an  able,  brave,  difintcrefled  man ;  but  am- 
bitious, proud,  and  imperious.  His  fucceilbr  de  Callierea  Was  more 
conciliatory ;  and  his  appointment  fiicilitated  the  conclufion  of  the 
treatv  with  the  Indians ;  the  negociation  terminated  in  a  peace  made 
at  Montreal;  he  died  in  1703.  With  talents^  courage,  and  integ- 
rity, eqdal  tp  his  predeceflbr,  de  Callieres  was  endowed  with  much 
more  moderation.  'I'he  fucceffion  war  being  now  begun,  the  Iroquois 
were  eafily  induced  to  renew  hoflilities  in  conjunction  with  the  £ng-» 
lifh  ;  with  thefe  the  feventh  book  is  clofed.  The  eighth  goes  on  with 
the  fame  fubjed^  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  French  now  pro- 
c;eeded  with  undivided  flrength  againft  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  com* 
pletely  conquered  ;  and  here  ends  the  account  of  Canada. 

The  ninth  book  proceeds  to  Louiliana,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi.  La  SaU  hav- 
ing, as  we  have  feen,  difcovered  the  mouth  of  that  river,  propofed  to 
find  it  from  fea.  He  failed  from  France  with  that  'intent ;  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo;  proceeded,  about  the  gulph,  and  afcended  a  river,  but 
found  it  was  not  the  one  he  wanted.  Making  various  other  attempts 
he  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

In  ^he  tenth  Mr*  D^Abberville  undertook  this  difcovery.  From 
St:  Doipin^o  he  took  a  more  eaftern  courfe  than  that  in  which  La 
Sale  had  mifcarried,  and  foon  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe  ^  and  having 
failed  up. the  river,  conftruded  a  fort  in  the  country  of  the  Natchez, 
the  chief  tribe  of  Louifiana.. 

The  eleventh,  wJiich  is  the  laft  book,  proceeds  with  fortifications, 
and  other  difpofitions  for  fecuring  the  fettlement.  Thefe  include 
civil  regulations.  Our  author  in  this  book  introduces  a  commercial 
and  political  account  of  Lpuifiana,  and  alfo  a  view  of  the  manners  of 
the  Natchez,  and  their  tranfadions  with  die  French.  They  at  firft 
pretended  great  friendChip  towards  the  new  comers,  but  Were  really 
meditating  their  deftrudion*  They  formed  a  confpiracy  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  m^iTacred  two  hundred ;  but  they  were  flopped  in  their 
career^  and  entirely  fubdued. 
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As  the  French  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  MIf&ffippi,  their 
progrels  alarmed  other  India  tribes  j  and  among  thcfe  the  Chicachees, 
between  whom  and  them  a  bloody  war  commenced,  and  here  the  vo-r 
lume  clofes. 

From  this  analyfis  our  readers  wUl  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  materials  of  the  work;  The  arrangement  is  chronological  and 
cle^r :  the  language  is  eafy  and  perfpicuous.  The  produ&ion  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  ufeful  fadss  .but  requires  to  be  vtij  much  curi> 
taili^d  to  be  iht^r^fting. 


TJ^e  Synensfmes  of  the  Latin  Language^  alphahiticaUy  arranged^  with 
Critical  DiJ/irtations  upon  the  force  of  its  Prepofitions^  both  in  a 
finiple  and  compounded  State*  By  John  Hill,  L.L.  D.  Profeflbr  of 
Humanity  in  the  Univerfity^  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  erf 
Edinburgh.  Quarto^  Pp.  796.  il,  lis.  6d.  Longman  and  Rees, 
London;  Manners  and  Miller,  Edinburgh,     1804. 

THIS  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  on  a  fubje6l  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  To  apprehend,  with  accuracy,  the  nice  feades  of 
meaning  which  diftinguifh  thofe  words  denominated  SYNONyMous 
is,  even  in  the  cafe  of  our  nativ.e  tongue,  no  eafy  talk :  to  explain 
them  intelligibly  and  happily  to  others  is  more  difficult  flilj.^  To 
fucceed  in  filcli  difcuffions  requires  not  only,  the  moft  perfeft  know-> 
ledge  of  a  language,  but  fuch  delicacy  of  difcrimination,  and  fuch 
"corredtnefs  of  thinking,  as  fall  to  the  fliare  comparatively  of  but  few. 
In  all  thefe  l^sfpcSs  the  Synonymes  Francois  of  the  Abbe  Qirard 
is  deferving  of  the  higbeft  praife.  ,  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  fingular 
merit,  to  which  we  know  nothii>^  in  any  language,  that  deferves  to 
be  compared,  and  w.hich,  wc  think,  will  hardly  ever  be  excelled. 

But  be  who  undertakes  to  explain  the  fynonymous  words  of  a  dead 
language  has  obfiacles  tp  encounter  of  a  nvoft  foroiidable  kind. 

**  Quod  in  vernacul^  lingu&/'  fays  another  ingienious  Frenchman,  M. 
Gardin  Duroefnil,  ''  feliciter  exccutus  eft  Scriptor  Gallicui^  Id  in  Latini  fl 
tentarem,  operas  pretiuiki  effe  me  faduruoo  exiftimavi.    Neque  fefellit  tneurtt 
inter  et  illlus  incoeptum  quantum  intereffet.     Singularem  enim  Clariffimi 
vtri  perfpicaciam  non  parum  adjuvitnativi  fermonis,  quotidiana  et  commoda 
.tradiatio,  vivos  appellandi  copia,  et  crebrft  cum  doftiilimis  et  acutillimis 
viris  de  verborura,  fenfa  difceptationes.     Mihi  vero,  praeter  quajn  quod  ab  ' 
ilHL  fagacitate  longe  abfum^  haud  ita  familiaris  et  obvia  fuit  in  Jingui  veteri 
verborum  proprietas>  et  multiplex  locutionum  ufus.     MortUos  interroganti 
non  refpondent  manes  dubitanti  non  licuit  cum  Livii  et  Ciceronis  aequalibus 
confabulari.     At  ifta/'  continues  the  fame  learned  writer,  "  me  non  deter- 
niit  operis  difficultas.     Spirat  adhuc  in  egregiis  antiquorum  lucubrationibus 
ipfbrum  mens,  quae*  pene  tota  in  legenfium  et  adidue  meditantium  animot 
transfunditur.    Occulta  non .  femper  fugiunt  inveftigantem.     Similia  vix 
/kUuni  ab  omai  parte  comparant^m.     Neque  adeo  pauca  fuperfunt  Latino- 
rum  fcripta,  ut  non  fatis  ampla  fuppetat  conferendi  inter  fe,  et  opponen4i 
nateria,  neo  poffit  obfcuris  quidquam  alicande  lucis  afierri.    Verum  qui 

>^  B  b  2  plurimam 
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plarimum  in  hitoB  mletl*  com  non  laodo,  peifpicaeein,  fed  etiam  in  snti- 
quorum  ledione  fie  oj^porlei  efle  verfatum^'ut  optimi  ^ojufque  Scriptorii 
Ingenlum  pcniius  duali  combiberit^  et  tid  yerborum  omnium  vim  ei  coQoc^* 

Uonem  attei^derit. 

••  .  - 

Whether  even  the  moft  accomplifhed  modern  fcbolars  have  tdus 
thoroughly  innbibed  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  iangtiageSy  oiay^  we  think, 
be  very  reafon^bly  doubted.   The  lover  of  clalBcal  learning,  it  is  true,. 
j»,  by  |io  means,  defiitute  of  much  valuable  affiftance  for  afcectaining 
the  precife  import  of  terms.     In  the  Latin  language,  tke  great  Roman 
orator  and  philofbpher  himfelf,  than  whom  no  man  ever  more  tho- 
roughly underftood  his  native  tongue,  has  left,  on  this  fubje£t,  a  ^reat 
variety  of  ohfervations,,  of  which  the  utility  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.    Manv  mafterly  notices  of  tbe  fame  kind  are  communicated 
by  Varro,  Quindilian,  and  Seneca.    From  Afcopius  Pedianus,  No*    - 
nius  Marccllus,  Feltus,  Donatus,  and  Serviusv  abundant  information 
of  this  nature  may  be  derived  ;  nor.ought  other  names  of  a  later  date 
to  be  paiTed  in  filence.    By  the  ardent  admirer  of  claffical  literature 
thofe  of  Ifidere  of  Seville,  Scioppius,  Vavafleur,   Saaliger,  Henry 
Stevens,  Gefnen  and  others,  will  never  be  mentioned  but  with  grati- 
tude and  refpea.     Such  writers  have  been  called  *<  the  pioneers  of 
literatur-e ;''  and  many  have  a(Fe£led  to  fpeak  of  them  with  conteihpt. 
This  defpicable  pedantry  (for  of  pedantry  there  are  various  and  even 
oppofite  kinds)  owes  no  fmall  part  of  its  reputation  to  tbe  peeviih  and 
fplenetic  petulance  of  Pope,  who,  having  failed  moft  egrcgioufly  in 
attempting  to  fettle  the  text  of  Shakefpeare,  (an  undertaking  for  which 
he  had  no  qualifications,)  declared  open  war  againft  all  verbal  critics 
and  criticiftn.    His  authority  was  high,  and,  on  many  accounts,  de* 
ferved  to  be  fo.     It  was,  therefore,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  thofe  who 
thought  that  the  moft  effefiual  way  to  fcreen  their  own  ignorance  of 
tnqient  learning  was  to  depreciate  the  ftudies  of  men  who  had  labdur* 
ed,  with  indefatigable  application,  aiui  with  aftoniftiing  fuccefs,  to 
explain  the  lefs  obvious  elegancies  of  the  languages  in  which  that 
.learning  is  contained. 

But  however  frequently  .we  may  be  entertained  by  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  the  dulnefs  an||  drynefa  of  verbal  criticifm,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  univerfally  true,  that  tbe  authors  of  thefe  declamations  are 
cither  dtftitute  of  folid  fenfe  and  of  corred  tafte,  or  that,  funk  in 
habits  of  confirmed  idlenefs,  they  want  the  courage  to  eiicounter  fuch 
difficulties  as  muft  be  furmounted  ifh  order  to  acauire  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  .precious  reinains  of  the  ancient  claflics.  No 
maxim  Was  ever  better  founded  than  that  of  Lord  Coke :  **  Npndina 
fi  nefcis,  perit  cognltio  rerum/'  The  induftrious^  ftudent,  therefore, 
wiir  carefully  peruft  and  digeft  the  information  conveyed  in  tbe  writ-* 
ings  of  fuch  men  as  we,  have  mentioned.   We  think  with  the  very  in* 

tenious.  Beauxee,  who  republiftied,  and  confiderably  auMiented  the 
YNONYMBs  F11AN90IS  of  Girard,  that  a  very  ufeful  volume  might 
be  compiled  from  the  lucubrations  of  thefe  eminent  fcholars,  cfpe^ 

ctally 
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cially  from  fuch  of  them  u  more  immediately  relate  to  the  difierences 
of  fynonymous  words.^ 

'*  Un  pareil  Hvre  avertiroit  les  jeanes  eta^ians  qo*il  y  a  dans  lefsrauteurt 
Latins  une  infinite  des  vuen  fines  et  deticates,  dunt  i'ignorance  doit  rendre 
les  Latinifies  nfiodernes  fort  fofpe^,  et  leurs  admirateurs  bieh  circonfpedt. 
Mais  fi  les  anciens  avoient  pris  eux-m^mes  le  foin  de>  jeter  fur  toute  lear 
laogue  cet:oap  d'oll  phtlofophic{u^,  qui  apprecie  avec  juftede  i'energie  die 
chaque  terme,  aoas  verrioAs  entre  ces  moti,  dit  M.  d'^embert,  une  iiilinitf. 
de  nuances  qui  npus  echappent  dans  une  langue  mortCp  et  qui  doivtnl 
notts  ^re  ientir  combien  le  premier  des  humantAes  moderoet  elt  eioigiii 
de  favoir  le  Latin/^ 

No  man  who  has  any  tincture  of  letters  is  ignorant  how  much,  aa 
well  of  the  beauty^  as  of  the  accuracy  of  compofition)  6cpcr\/As  on  the 
proper  choice  of  words;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every 
thought  has  its  appropriate  ezpreffion,  which  can  feldom  be  changed 
without  obviotrs  difadvrantase.  The  great  Roman  orator,  iii  the  nrft 
book  of  hts  treatife  *^  De  Oratore/*  giving  fome  account  of  his  juve- 
nile ftudies,  has  a  very  remarkable  paflage  to  this  purpofe. 

'*  In  quotidianis  autem  exercitatiohibas  equidem  mifai  adolelcentulas  pro- 
ponere  (olebam  i|lam  exercitationem  maxime^  ut  aut  verfibus  propo(itis 
^uam  mfucime  gravibus,  aut  oratione  aliqui  le&k  ad  eum  finem  quern  xne> . 
inori^  poflem  coroprehendere,  earn  rem  ipiam,  quam  legiiTetn,  ver^Hs  mUis 
quam  maxime  poUem  ledtis,  pronunciarem.  Scd  pod  animadverti  hoc  efle 
in  hoe  vitii,  quod  ea  verba,  quae  xnaxime  cnjafque  ret  propria,  quftque  edent 
ornatiffima  atque  optima,  occupaifet  aut  Ennius,  (i  ad  ejus  verfus  me  exer- 
cerero>  aut  Grac^kas,  ii  ejus  orationem  mihi  forte  prupofaidem:  it^,  fi 
usdem  vfrbis  uferer,  nihil  prodefle;  (i  <i/m/etiam  obefie»  cum  minus  kleiitis 
ttti  coniUercereoi/'  '  . 

On  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  Cicero,  that,  on  every  Aib-^ 
left,  a  good  Writer  will  make  choice  of  the  moft  proper  terms,  Mn. 
Beauzee  has  cotidetnned  the  literal  interpretatiirt^  which  accompanies 
moft  of  the  Latin  dailies  in  u/um  Delphim;  and,  although  we  have 
long  been  accuftomed  to  regard,  with  a  feeling  fomewhat  approachine 
to  veneration,  the  labours  of  thofe  learned  Jefuits,  who  have  fo  weU 
elucidated  the  ancient  authors,  yet  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that, 
to  us,  the  cenfure  of  their  ingenious  countryman  appears  well 
founded. 

*'  Si  les  anctens^^  he  fays,  ''  pouvoient  revivre,  et  attjourdniai  devenir 
juges  de  nos  compofitions,  de  quel  oeil  verroient-ils  ces  prete^dues  inter- 
pretatipns  Latines  que  Pon  a  jointesl  leurs  texles  pendant  le  regne  dernier, 
foas  pretexte  d'en  faciliter  i'etude  au  Dauphin,  et  dans  lelquttlles  on  aafifefte 
d'eviterles  mots  et  les  tours  qu'ils  avoient  employes?  Et^il  podible  qu'aucun 


In  a  preface  of  fome  length*  but  occaConally,  obfcare.  Dr.  Hill 
has  favoured  us  with  fome  general  obfervaitipns  on  fynonymous  teirms. 

B  b  3  **  The 
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^*  The  word  *fynonyinous^  he  fays,  "  is  often  fuppofcd  applicable  to 
fueh  terms  only  as  denote  precifely  the  fame  conception*  ^Sorne  words 
occur,  in  the  different-languages,  fo  (Iriflly  equivalent  that  their  mean- 
ing is  not  to  be  diftingui($ed.  *  The  number  of  thefe,  however,  is« 
we  are  perfuaded,  in  every  language,  fo  fmdll  as  fcarcety  to  deferve 
attention,  They  are,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  tp  the  exp^^Qion 
ol  the  moil  iimplie  conceptions  ;  nor  do  we  fuppofe  that,  in  any  Ian- 
^age,any  complex  tex  ms,  (ignificant  of  whatLocke  calls  mixed  modes^ 
will  be  found  precifely  equivalent.  Our  author,  liowever,  is  of  opi- 
inaOi  that  '^  the  muhiolicity  of  fuch  terms  increafes  the  harmony  of 
fpeech,  and  gives  the  poet  and  the  orsltor  an  advantage  in  the  pra3ice 
of  their  refpeflive  arts."  We  are  far  from  thinking  this  opinion,  juft : 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  a  multiplicity  of  fuch  terms 
would  be  a  glaring  defe£l.  The  learned  Profeflur  himfelf  allows^  that 
<•  were  a  redundance  of  this  kind  to  pervade  a  language  completely, 
the  fame  people  might  be  faid  to  (peak,  at  lead,  two  languages  at 
once."  With. regard  to  the  notron  that  terms  perfe£lly  equivalent 
contribute,  to  harmony,  and  confer  advantages  on  the  orator  and  poet) 
we  are  inclined  to  confider  it  as  altogether  chimerical.  It  feems 
grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fame 
word  ought,  as  n^uch  as  poITible,  to  be  avoided.  But  this  principle, 
we  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  certain  reHriftions.— 
Needlefsly,  indeed,  to  repeat  the  fame  word  muft  be  always  difagree- 
ablc;  butthe  repetition  will  never  offend  when  the  fenfe  requires  it. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  the  moft  ©ffenfive  clafs  of  words,  in  every  lan- 
guage^ would  be  the  pronouns,  which  yet,  we  know,  give  offence  to 
nobody.  There  is,  however,  of  terms  which  are  commonly  fiyled 
fynonymous.  a  much  more  numerous  and  impprtant  clafs,  concerning 
lyhich  our  author  fpeaks  more  accurately. 

•  '•  Such  terms/*  he  fays,  "  ti^ke  their  charafl^r,  not  from  the  identity  of 
the  conceptions  [which}  they  denote,  but  from  ihe  analogy  [the  author  mea,ns 
usemllance\  by  which  thofe  conceptions  ^re  allied^  They  prefent  differences 
which,  like  (hades  of  the  fame  colour,  bear  a  comipon  relation  to  one  generic 
idea.  When  the  point  of  geperal  co-incidence,  and  the  ground  of  particular 
diver/ity,  in  terms  To  di(crisD(inated,  are  afcertained,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
wrller  to  ufe  them  with  propriety.  He  may  then  know  which  to  adopt, 
and  which  to  rejed>  apd  can  reconcile  emoellKhment  with  e^curacy  and 
preeifion :  for  the  mofl  delicate  variety  in  thought  he  is  furniflied  with  a 
i:or^pondtng  variety  in  expreffiofi.  He  arranges  terms  upon  precifely  the 
^jaijne  principles  that  apply  to  things^  (b  that  the  language,  in  which  he 
conveys  his  idea,  becomes  a  complete  picture  of  the  idea  itlelf.  If  the  vul* 
gar  hao  not  a  confafed  apprehenfion  of  diflerences  which  the  learned  only 
.can  define,  they  would  be  almoft  debarred  from  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  The 
points,  at  the  fame  time,  that  s^re  fpecific,  and  involve  the  definition  of 
tprnM,  ^fcape  their  notice,  as  if  they  had  no  exiftence."   {Pref.  Pp/iii.  ivj 

KegleSrng,  then,  tbofe  few  words  in  a  language  which  may  happen 
to  be  cxaQly  equivalent  to  each  other,  we  riglitly  conceive  of  fyno^ 

nypaous  tprms  \vb?n  we  yieyi  ?^ny  fct  ei  thietn  «s  conveying  one  p"n- 

cipal 


i^ 
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cipa)  idea  in  common ;  which  principal  idea  is  di  verified  in  each  by  a 
particular  combination  with  one  or  more  accefiary  ideas  fuperadded 
CO  it.  In  as  far  as  the  conception  denoted  by  the  terms  is  the  fame^ 
they  are  fynonymous  ;  in  as  far  s^s  it  is  diverufied  they  are  different ; 
and  they  are  properly  explained  when  their  agreement  and  differences 
are  diftinSly  pointed  out.  Dr.  Hill  has,  therefore,  formed  a  very 
accurate  notion  of  the  principle  which  ought  todire£t  the  grammarian 
in  unfolding  the  import  of  fynonymOus  words. 

'*  In  flating/'  he  fays,  *'  the  power  of  the  different  terms  brought  toge- 
ther, he  had  adopted^  of  himfelF,  the  plan  of  Moniieur  D'Alembert,  and 
has  been  uniformly  guided  by  an  expreffioii  of  the  point  in  which  tbey«U 
agree.  Rfeveriing  afterwards  the  jynthetic  method,  by  which  this  poini 
was  at  firfl  apprehended^  he  has  tried  to  (hew,  by  a  variety  of  examples  of 
claffical  authority,  how  each  of  the  terms  collated  holds  of  that  general  defi« 
nition,  to  which  they  all  refer  as  a  flandard."    (Pref.  p.  xii.) 

Of  the  various  authors,  who  have  occanonally  written  on  thie  fyno- 
nymes  of  the  Latin  tongue,  we  could  wifh  that  the  learned  Profeflbr 
had  favoured'^us  with  a  fhort  account,  diftinguifhing  their  refpe^livp 
merits,  and  informing  us  from  which  of  them  he  derived  moft  afliil- 
ance  in  the  compofition  of  his  laborious  work.  In  his  preface  he 
fpeaks  of  certain  Putch  and  German  critics  in  general  terms  of  re* 
fpe6l ;  but  the  only  names  that  are  particularly  mentioned^  are  thoie 
of  Popma,  Noltenius,  Schellerus,  and  Gefner.  We  conclude,  of 
courfe,  that  he  has  not  feen  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  work  of 
Gardin  Dumefnil,  of  whofe  fenfible  dedication  to  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris  w^  have  given  a  fpecimen.  It  was  publiOied  in  1777,  with  the 
exprels  approbation  of  the^  Univerfity,  and  is  mpdeftly  intituled 
*'  Symnymcs  Latine^  it  leurs  different es  Jignificathns^  ievee  des  examples 
tires  des  meilleurs  auteurs  ;  d  I' imitation  des  Synonymes  Francois  de  M. 
t  AbbiGirard.**  We  cannot,  indeed,  help  being  of  opinion  that  this 
isa  mUch  better  chofen  title  than  that  which  Dr.  Hill  has  prefixed  to 
his  book.  He  calls  it  **  The  Synonymes  of  the  Latin  Language*;" 
adefignation  which  rather  unfortunately  fuggefls  that,  in  the  author's 
eflimation,  he  hasexhaufted  the  fubje«St.  '  This,  however,  it  ought 
in  juftice  to  be  obferved,  is  merely  an  overfight ;  for  the  learned  Pro-, 
feuor  was  far  from  intending  to  convey  to  his  readers  any  fuch  infinu- 
ation.  "  Though  the  lifl  ofthefe,'*  he  fays,  meaning  fynonymoiis 
words,  ^'  which  it  is  afterwards  attempted  to  explain,  be  numerous, 
it  16  ftilt  fufceptible  of  addition.  If  the  plan  adopted  is  [be]  approve4 
of,  it  may  be  purfued  by  others  more  fuccefsfullv,  apd  to  a  greater  ex« 
tent"  (Pref.  p.  xi.)  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  title  of  his 
book  ought  certainly  to  have  been  fimply  "  Synonymes  of  the  Latin 
Language,^'  without  the  article  :  a  title  which  would  have  accurately 
jignified  th^t  the  work  contained  an  explanation  of  any  indefinite  num- 
ber of  terms.  The  Profeflbr  adds,  indeed,  *^  it  .is  underftood,  how- 
ever, that  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  Latin  terms,  that  can  be  juftiy 
oppofed  to  each  other,  will  be  found  in  this  colledion.'*  (Ibid.)  But 
in  this  he  lies,  we  think,  under  a  great  miftake.  His  volume  com- 
prehends 
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prehends  the  interpretation  of  not  quite  looo  words,  whUe  tbat  of 
the  Frei^chman  difcuiTes,  at  leaft»  four  times  as  many :  nor  do  very 
many  of  thofe  admitted  by  the  latter  appear  to  us  to  occupy  their  place 
in  confeouence  of  a  dubious  claim.  It  may  be  added  that,  while  the 
woik  of  Dr.  Hill  contains  nearly  800  large  quarto  pages,  that  of  Du» 
niefnil  confifls  of  no  more  than  522  in  fmall  odavo.  Of  thefe  two 
publications  we  are  not  here  appreciating  the  refpe£tive  merits ;  we 
are  fpeaking  only  of  the  comparative  number  of  words  which  they  1 
include,  and  of  the  difference  of  their  ftze. 

When  the  manner  of  thefe  two  authors  is  compared,  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  a  greater  contraft.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  made  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  their  national  characters.  Dr.  Hill  is,  in  general,, 
elaborate  and  difFufe;  Dumefnil  always  concentrated  and  Ample.  The 
former  difplays  a  perpetual  ^fFe£tation  of  profound  rematii: ;  the  latter 
feems  to  have  had  no  other  objed  but  to  give  the  exa£l  diftindions  of 
words  in  the  plaineft  language  poffible.  nence  the  former  continually 
reminds  us  of  a  French,  and  the  latter  of  an  £ngli(hy  writer.  Our 
readers  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  obferve  the  very  ftriking  oppofitioQ 
between  their  two  (lyles,  in  the  following  explanations  of  InJfmnU' 
and  yigil.  A  fairer  fpecimep  of  both  the  works  could  hardly  be 
produced. 

Hill..     ■..■■;  '*  Insom^is,  V1GIL9 

agree,  in  denoting  wakefalnefs,  but  differ,  in  rerpe6l  to  the  caufe  firom 
which  it  proceeds.  The  firft,  from  '  in'  and  '  fomnus/  denotes  the  want 
of  Heep^  from  JUease,  wfrom  fear,  or  at^  strmg  mental  entoiim,  *  £t  explora* 
^p,  jam  profe^tos  amicos>  nodlem  quietam,  utque  affirmatur,  hon  iiuomnem 
^git.'  Tac.  Hist,  2*  49.  Though,  inthe  case^Otho,  hefotte he  iilUJ  himself, 
there  was  a  cause  for  want  rf.  sleep,,  yet  the  catfse,  it  shoukf  sefm,  was  ioofeeije^  and 
he  didet^  it, 

Gollucentignes:  nodemqae  qadodia  ducit 

Infcymnen)  ludp^  Viao.  J^u,  9.  166. 

t 

^'  Here,  the  guar  is  pass  a  skfpless  nighty  9rtj[rom  d^eai^  or  fear ^  hut  from  fx» 
eis^tve  mrth^ 

^fr— Tile  noiis  [Notis]  a^tts  ad  Oricua^ 

PoA  iniani^  Caprse  fidera^  frigidus 

No6tes  non  fine  multjs 

Jnamnis  lacrymit  agit.  HoR.  Car.  5.  7,  5* 

'<  S;4ch  was  the  distress  of  C^fges^  m  the  mhsmee  of  Asteria,  that  it  rokhed  him  of 
his  rest. 

"  from  ^-tHsomftU}  cornel '  infomnia/  a<  an  abAra€l,  which  fig^iifies  redlefsT 
pefs.  '  Incitabatur  insom/^ia  niaxime  i  peque  enim  plus  quam  tribus  nocr 
turnis  boris  quiefcebat.''^Su£T.  Co/.  50*  '  Captives  insomnia  cruciatos  in^ 
tl^riifle.VrQEf  X"  4.  6.  Jnsomnium,  Wliu,  which  appears  generally  in  the 
|)lttral  n4inber^  only  fignifies  the  dreapa  [iisrnifies  only  the  dream]  which  gives; 
tineafinefs  during  ileep,  and  thereby  breaks  it  f  Caret  er^  eHai^  vipQlen^ 
til,  et  fruditate^  et  inlomniis.^ — Cic.  de  Sen.  86.  a. 

^ii  melipra  ferant,  nee  fint  infomnia  vera*    Tibull.  3. 4- 1  • 
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''  ViGix.  aSfn  from  ^  Infomnis/  in  implj^ing,  that  the  want  of  deep  pro- 
eeeda  firom  a  feiife  of  duty,  leading  to  a  dilpofitiofi  to  watch. 

Qoaque  Figdca^o^,  prsteritarus  eram.       Otzp.  Jrt^  Am.  3.  612. 

■       » '      ■  Invenies»  tu  tantum  providui  afiu 

Tende  animam  v/^gxiirM.  '    Stkt,  AchilL  \,,5^^. 

Monftrum  horrendum,  ingens :  cui  quot  funt  corpore  pluina?> 

Tot  vigiles  oculi  fubter,— *— 

No6te  volat^  coeli  medio  terrseque  per  umbram 

Stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  luAi'na  fomm>.  Virg.  J^n^  4.  181. 

**  From  this  inimitable  and/r/V/i/r^/^«^  defer!  ption  of  Fame^  the  corre^nefs 
pf  the  definitions  ofPlgU,  on  which  term  its  merit  refts,  may  be  inferred*  \ 
*  Nox  per  diverfa  inquies;  cam  barbare  fedis  epulis,  laeto  cantu,  aut  truci 
fonore^  fubjeda  valliam  ac  refultantis  faltus  complerent ;  apud  Romanos  . 
invalidi  ignes>  interruptae  voces,  atque  ip&  paflira  adjacerent  vallo,  oberra- 
rent  tentoriis,  '  infomnes'  maffis  quam  pet-vigUes,  dqcemque  terruit  dira 
quies.)— Tacit.  Aim.  1.  65.  The  Germans  were  *  infomnes'  entirely,  as 
they  wanted  fleep  by  a  voluntary  induigence  in  the  joys  of  a  fead.  With 
the  RcHuans^  however,  the  cafe  was  not  fimilar.  They  were  reiilefs  from 
anxiety,  thomgh  thty  didrnftia-v^  ties^e  regularif^  in  tkeir  watches,  for  whick 
tieyweie  in  general remarikaAk/*  (Pp.  45  f  ^— >453.} 

DuMESWiL.  ■  '  "  Inswmus,  Exsonms,  f^gih 

IvsoMNis,  ftti  ne  thtt  /lointt  d^in  et  ^/r  fomnus.  Oberrant  inlbmnes  ma- 
gifquam  pervigiles.  Tacit.  Nodem  infomnem  ducere.  Virg.  Cxsomnis, 
fui  ne  dart  plus,  (quafi)  e  fomno.  Non  (ecus  in  jagis  exfomnis  (lupet  Evias. 
Her.  Vigil,  jmi  veille.  Vigiles  oculi.  Virg.  Canum  Vigilum  excubiae^ 
Hor.  Vigil  differ e  i^infomr\h,  J  mo.  en  ee 'qu'il  st^fiose  de  rattentim,  et  une  sottt 
d^actvoiti,  larsqu^ilest  applique  aux pet scmus ;  2do.  en  ce quails* applique  aux  choses 
qui  ne  sont  pas  natufelUment  susceptihles  de  jommeil,  Lucernae  Vigiles.  Hor.' 
Vigil  ignis.  Virg.  On  ne pourroit  pas  </itv  infomnes  lucerns,  ;v/ ignis  infom* 
nis."  (Pp.332,  333.) 

We  are  tempted  to  give  yet  another  fpecimeny  in  which  the  difier- 
ence  of  manner  between  thefe  learned  grammarians  is  fiill  more 
ftiwngly  marked. 

Hill. — — -  .    "  Fjgitra,  Fokma, 

agree,  fn  /eferring  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  surfaces  tf  bodies,  tangible  an<f 
visible,  terminate^  and.  to  the  relation  which  their  different  extremities  hear  to  each 
9ther.  Fi,9U«A,  l)owever,  relates  to  the  arbitrary  termination  of  furfaces, 
without. regard  to  apy  genus  to  which  the  bodies  prefenting  them  are  un- 
derflood  to  belong.  ^  Forma,*  again,  always  fuppofes  a  defined  fhape,  by 
which,  as  a  paltern,  certain  individuals,  though  deviating  ftrghtly  from  each 


necelTary  approximations  to  ^  (landarf). ; 

**  That  the  Jptmans  tf^rstooif  there  was  Intention  in  the  agent,  %t;ho  imparted  both 
qualities  to  matter,  is  fvideni  from  what  Favo  says  rf  the  terms*     *  Fi6lor,  cum  . 
dicit,  Fingo,  ;^«rii;^  ioipoi^t^  com  diciftj  Informo^  '  F9riQHm/«>-»VAiiR0 
dk  Ung.  Lot.  i,  ^,    ' 
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"  He  '  qdi  fingit/  or  '  dat  figumm/  then,  is  ftppofed  to  aiS  fit)in- tnten- 
tion,  and  follows  a  pattern  exiiting  only  in  his  own  imagination.  The 
rudeil  mafs^  accordingly,  to  v/hich^ura  is  applied,  is  not  underdood  tahave 
taken  its  (hape  fortuitoufly.  Its  furface  is  (uppo(ed  to  terminate  according 
to  the  will  ol  the  Creator,  though  it  terminates  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

•'  FoRWA  is  3  lefs  general  term  than  '  Figura,*  Ifie latter  is  the  inseparahU 
concomitant  if  matter t  [what  would  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  fay  to  this  philo- 
fophy']  which  the  former  is  not,  becaufe  ilJuggeiis  exlenfion,  limited  by 
fixed  boundaries.     Were  there  but  one  objedl  in  nature,  it  would  pofl'e Is 

•  Figura/  but  not  Forma.  If  we  fuppofe  no  plurality  of  mafles,  the  idea  of 
Itandard  and  copy  is  neceffarily  dqftroyed  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that  attribute  of 
divided  matter,  denoted  by  Forma,  muft  perilh  along  with  it. 

'*  The  definition  which  Cicero  gives  of  Forma,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  i$ 
juftly  appHcable  to  it  in  its  literal.  *  Forma  eft  notiocujus  differentiaad  ca- 
put generis,  et  quafi  fontem  referri  poteft.* — Cic.  Topic,  223.  a.  Again,  he 
fays,  *  Cum  quaeritur  quae  yi/Tw^  et  quafi  naturalis  nota  cujufque  lit.' — de 
0}cU.  153.  b.  '  ' 

'*  FoMa  is  taken  to  denote  a  (lamp,  among  the  different  imrpreBions  of 
which  the  ftrid!eit  poffible  limilarity  muft  exift.  '  Omnia  fada  didtaqti^  tua 
inter  fecongruant,  et  refpondeant  fibl,  nt  MUdLferm'a  percufla  fint. — ^^SfeifiEC. 
Ejt,  3  k'  It  is  alfo  made  to  exprefs  a  flioemaker's  laft,  which  may  difier  from 
others  of  the  fame  kindj  both  in  fize  and  ihape,  b\it  Itill  exhibits  a  pattern, 
from  which  there  t»iV  be  no  deviatioo* 

Si  fcalpra  -eifirmMs  non  futor,  nautica  vela 
Averfus  mercaturis,  delirus  et  amens 
'  Undiquedicatur  merito.  '  Hor.  Sat.  2.  S,  106. 

.  "  There  are  feveral  pafTages  in  Cicero,  in  which  •  Figuraf  and  Fmta  arie 
rery  happily  oppo.Oed,  fo  as  to  aid  our  refearches  in  difcovering  the  power 
of  each.  As  when  he  fays,  '  Omnium  animantium  formam  ymQii  hominis 
'  figura.' — Cic.  deNat.  Dear.  1  !•  a.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  fentence, 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  term  Formam  refers  to  that  defined  fhape,  by 
which  every  different  fpecies  of  animals,^  except  man,  is  difcriminatecu 
The  term  '  figura'  has,  indeed,  a  reference  to  the  thapt:  of  the  human  body  ; 
not,  however,  as  exhibiting  a  ftandard  for  a  fpecies,  but  as  contradtftm* 
guifhed  to  the  bodies  of  all  other  animals,  befide  man.  It  refers  to  no  pat* 
tern  ever  exhibited,  but  to.  one  that  pre-exifted  in  the  divine  mind,  before 
jnan  had  any  being ;  and  into  this  were  incorporated  certain  mental  Aofwers,  which 
might  have  heen  united  "with  a  mass  rf matter  differently  modelled.  Had  the  place 
of  the  two  terms  compared  been  reverfed,  thus :  <  Omnium  animantium 

•  figuram'  vincit  hominum  '  forMa*  the  meaning  of  the  expreffion  would 
have  been  altered,  and  its  general  precifion  impaired.  The  term  *  Figura* 
might,  with  fufficient  diftindnefs,  have  been  applied  to  the  abstract  shape 
(pray  whjit  is  that?]  which  marks  any  one  particular  fpecies  of  animals,  op- 
pofed  to  the  refl,  but  not  to  all  the  fpecies  except  that  one.  In  the  ufe 
made,  by  Cicero,  oi  Forma,  it  preferves  the  diftindnefs  of  the  claftes,  and 
holds  forth  the  ftiape,  which  is  chara6teri(iic  of  each,  as  the  fubjed  of  com- 
parifon  with  that  of  man. 

'*  Cicero,  elfewhere,  has  the  following  remarkable  fentence :  *  Hoc  dico, 
non  ab  hominibus/orw^  *  figuram'  venille  ad  Deos.  Non,  ergo,  illorum  hu- 
maxia, forma,  fed  noftra  divina  dicenda  eft.' — Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear*  1 ..  90,  The 
abstract  shape  [again  1]  denoted  by  '*  Figura,'  is  here  very  clearly  made  to 

chaca6teriz« 
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cbaradertsse  the  particvkr  one  adopted  to  mark  the  fpecieft,  either  of  gods 
or  men.  The  words  */0rmam  figurar'  would  have  involved  an  abfurdity. 
They  would  have  prefented  a  ctf^eumftance,  as  descriptive  of  a  general  terxQj 
by  means  of  one  more  particular  than  itfeif.*'  (Pp.  S73— 575.*) 

DuMESNit.— — *•  Figura,  Forma,  Statura. 

"  Ftoi^RAy  lafigMit,  de  fingere^  Figara  JaHngue  Us  inJivUus,  et  tient/ilus 
tie  Fart;  au  lieu  qui  forma  a  phu  Je  rijtort  k  la  natiire,  Foa  M  a  caractirist, 
ks  espec^^  former  c^^rmatim.  Figure  totius  oris  et  corporis.  Cic.  Format 
figura.  dc,  Aufiguut  vocisiigura.  Cic.  Negotii  figura.  Cic.  Latwr^ 
mr^d^vne  tffaire.  pomini>  cum  de  Deo  cogitat,  foima  occurrit  humana. 
Cic.  Forma  eft  naturalis  notacuju (que.  Cic.  Cet exempk  Jirouve  que  forma 
atphitot  ffffety  de  la  ttati^re,  naturalis,  natureltcessentielle,  et  non/ias  accidentelle. 
DemetHe:  Omnium  anim^ium  formas  vincit  hominis  figura.  Cic.  Sta- 
'  TU&A,  la  stature^  la  hautWr  du  corps,  de  Statuere.  Velim  mihi  dicas  qu:\ 
facie  fuerit,  qui Staturi."  (Pp.  270,  27 1.) 

There  are  few,  we  imagine^  who  will  not  be  difpofcd  to  prefer,  in 
thefe  inftanpesy  the  concile  and  clear  explanation  of  the  Frenchman 
to  the  dark  and  verbofe  difcuffions  of  Dr.  Hill.  The  profcffor  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  good  Latin  fchoiar  ;  and  his  book  would  have  b^en 
very  ufeful,  if  be  had  given  us  only  faQs;  that  is»  if  he  had  (imply 
ftated  the  original  and  fecondary  meaaingv  of  his  terms,  and  proved 
ibem  by  examples,  without  troubling  us  with  long  and  perplexed 
commentaries.  Unluckily  his  great  ambition  feems  to  have  been  to 
/figure  as  a  deep  philofopher  and  metaphyftcian.  "  He  prefumes  to 
affift  the  philofophic  inquirer  upon  points  of  deep  refcarch."  (Pref. 
p.  xii.)  This,  however,  is,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  depart- 
ment in  which  he  is  not  fined  to  ex(pel.  •*  He  is  convinced//  he 
fays,  •*  that  it  is  impoflible  either  to  ^bridge  thefe  difcuflions,  by 
which  the  force  of  contrafted  fynonymes  :s  unfolded,  or  to  rendei  them 
intelligible  to  boys/'  (Pref.  p.  xiii.)  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fully  convinced  that  both  are  very  pofTible.  If  the  author  bad  greatly 
abridged  his  difcuflions,  which  might  eafily  be  done,  they 'would  have 
been  infinitely  mqxc  valuable  than  they  are.  And.  with  regard  to 
boys,  we  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  no  peculiarly  difficult  tafl^ 
to  make  even  very  young  ones  comprehend,  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
the  djference  between  fynonymous  terms.  Such  knowledge,  we  are 
ready,  indeed,  to  allow,,  will  not  often  be  communicated  to  them  by 
the  difquifitipns  of  Dr.  Hill :  for  the  learned  profeffor  is  frequently 
fo  profound  as  to  puzzle  the  perceptive  faculties  both  of  men  and  of 
boys.  What,  for  inliance,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  defi- 
nition :  "  ^ijUALis,  Par,  Similis,  agree,  in  denoting  certain  dif- 
tinft  relations,  by  which  fep^fate  fubftances  may  be  allied."  (P.  45.) 
'Poes  the  reader  now  know  in  u/f^at  thefe  words  agree  ?  But  our  author's 
fpeculations  with  regard  to  them  are  throughout  extremely  curious, 
we  (hall  copy  9  tJart  of  theni ;  and  others,  we  truft,  will  find  them 
inore  fathfaftory  tnan  we  have  done. 

j£^ttalis  tknetejf  that  fbt/am  fuantitj  rtftitt  in  the  wholes^  or  in  cer- 
tain 
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tain  pMrU^  eftwo  $r  msre Jhbje^fs.'*    Thit  it  furely-a  ver^  ITngialir  dif* 

{A^y  of  metaphyfical  powers !  How  could  it  efcape  theii^enious  pro- 
efibr  that  he  here  aflerts  a  pbyfical  impoflibility  ?  For,  without  all 
doubt,  it  is  phyfically  impoflible  that  the  fame  quantity  (hould  refide 
in  the  wholes,  or  in  the  parts,  of  differ entJubjeSs.  But  by  Jame  in 
this  place,  he  really  means  equal.  His  propofition  is,  therefore,  a 
perfe£l  example  of  thoFe  which  afe  called,  by  logicians,  IdenticaLji 
and  iignifies  only  that  **  equality  denotes  equality/'  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  give  us  more  information.  *'  By  quantity  is  unaerjtooi 
whatever  can  be  meafured^  and  its  equality  is  afceHained  by  the  ab* 
Jolute  agreement  between  the  Jubje&s  meajured^and  one  fiondardto 
which  they  are  all  applied''  All  this,  unquefiionably,  is  perfefily 
true;  Jbut  how  it  contributes  to  explain  aqualis^  or  indeed  to  give  us 
anyone  idea  which  we  had  not  before,  "flfe  cannot  conceive.  If^  i 
after  peruflng  the  nice  di(lin6lions  which  we  are  going  to  fubjoin, 
our  readers  ftould  fiill  be  at  a  lofs  to  apprehend  the  preciTe  and  full 
import  of  the  Latin  term  Par,  their  misfortune  will,  certainly^  not 
be  owing  to  want  of  pains,  at  lead,  on  the  part  of  the  Profeffor. 

'^  Pa  R  diffefs  fVom  '  Squalls'  in  denoting  the  proportion  of  quantity,  in 
two  fubjeds,  and  in  fuppofing  that  that  in  each  is  meafuted,  either  by  a 

'  common  Aandard,  or  by  one  peculiar  to  each.  When  each  quantity  is 
mearured  by  its  own  ilandard,  the  proportion  between  the  two  is  regularlj 
iiated,  and  more  didindlly  preferved.     When  the  (landard  of  both  again  » 

1  common,  the  relation  of  proportion  approaches  to  that -of  equality,  and  is 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Thus^  they  who  are  faid  to  be  '  pares  #tate/  ^ 
may  have  been  born  about,  or  even  in  the  fame  year^  so  that  "what  uJUutinth 
life  of  each  beau  the  same  prcjiortion  to  the  ordinary  life  tf  man ;  but  ttnlefs  the 
events  oftbeir  birth  had  been  fimultaneous  [that  is, reader,  unlefs  they  hadbotli 
been  born  at  the  same  instant  of  time,']  a  mathematical,  which  is  the  only  real 
equality^  could  not  have  exited  in  refped  to  their  age.  The  latter  is  afcer- 
tamed  by  the  number  of  years,  and  their  divifions,  that  have  expired  dnce 
the  birth;  the  former,  [what  does  this  word  refer  to?]  by  the  proportion 
borne  by  that  interval  to  the  ufual  extent  of  life.  '  Par  efl  quod  in  omnes 
'  aequale' efl.'  Cic.  de  Juven,  68.  This  definition  is  (frilly  logical,  and 
announces  that  the  equality  of  the  relation  between  each  of  the  fubjeds 

'  and  its  flandard,  forms  that  of  parity,  or  defined  proportion,  among  M  H 
whole.  '  Verbum  Latinum/z^r  Graeco  et  idem  valens.'  Qic.  defin.b.  If 
the  vrord/iar  denoted. abfolute  equality ^  the  lafl  member  of  this  fentence 
would  form  a  complete  tautology,  and  have  no  meaning.  Par  d^viOtt%  fk 
relation  borne  by  eflch  'mordin  the  two  languages  to  the  rapective  vocabulary  ofvfld^ 
it 'Was  a  part,  and  '  idem  valens,'  tliat  the  quantity  of  conception,  tranfmit- 
ted  by  each,  was  not  an  approximation  to  equality,  but  precifely  the  fame/' 
(P.  46.) 

^n  this,  as  in  many  other  inflances,  we  think  that  Mr.  Profeffor 

Hill,  has  darkened  inflead  of  illuflrating  his  fubje3.     Every  tbingi 

indeed,  moft  reprehenfible  in  his  book,  arifes  from  his  rage  for  philo- 

fophizing..    This,  is  the  fatal  rock  on  which  he  fplits  :  for  whenever 

he  aiips  at  more  than  ordinary  acutenefs^  he  is  apt  to.  trifle,  or  io  be- 

t:ome  ihconfiitent»  loofe,  and  obfcure,    *^  In  the  degrees  of  foUyi 

denoted 


r 
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iknoted  by  Stultus^  there  was  a  variety  proportioned  to  the  general 
inattention  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  applicable^  or  his  particular 
inaUenUon  in  ajingtt  aft*** 

r 

Stultkr  Stulto  fulfil,  qui  lis  tabellis  credcres.     Plaut.  Cure.  4.  3. 19. 

5  ••  The  exigence  of  folly  in  the  condu3  of  an  agent  appears  in  thepoji- 
Ave  StnltOf  and  an  increa/ed  degree  of  it  in  the  comparative  Stultior.* 
(P.  719.)  Is  it  poilible  that  Dr.  Hill  could  fuppofe  that  he  was  inftrufi-^ 
iag  lis  in  the  fcience  of  grammar  when  he  was  making  fuch  impertinent 
and  trivial  remarks?  *'  When  a  furgeon  was  faid  '  fecare  venam/ 
he,  by  means  of  his  lancet,  only  feparated  the  part  which  he  touched, 
without  direBly  impairing  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  his 
patient^  as  if  ht  had  cut  off  a  limb***  (P.  684.}  What  important 
philofopby  I  But  the  learned  author  has  forgotten  to  tell  us,  what  is 
^,  of  equal  iroponancey  that  the  defign  of  a  furgeon,  in  opening  a  vein, 
is  always  to  impair,  indireSly  at  leaft,  the  quantity  oi  matter  in  the 
body  of  his  patient.  For  with  ail  due  deference  to  the  better  judg. 
ment  of  our  accurate  Profeflbr,  and  even  of  the  refpeE^able  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  fuch,  we  apprehend,  muft  be  the  effe£l  when  a  • 
forgeon  takes  from  the  body  of  his  patient  fome  ounces  of  blood. 

A  numbei'  of  Dr.  Hill's  definitions  convey  no  precife  ideas  at  all. 
Of  this  we  have  already  produced  one  ioftance  in  the  cafe  of  aqualis^ 
fmilis,  and  par*  •  It  is  proper,  however,  to  give  a  few  more.    **  Cur  - 
vare^fUQtre^  pkcare^  agree  in  denoting  the  a&  of  altering  the  form  of 
fome  fubfiance,  but  differ,  in  refpeft  either  to  ^he  force  requifite  for 
^at  purpole,  or  to  the  natural  elafticity  of  the  fubftance,  by  which  it 
^  secovers  its  original  ftape."  (P.  s^S.)    The  circumftances  in  which 
thefe  verbs  are  faid  to  differ  nave  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaniiig  of  the  verbs  themfelves ;  and  the  circumftance  in*  which 
they  are  faid  to  aeree  forms  no  diftinflive  charafieriftic.     It  is  juft  as 
applicable  to  aadere^  demere^  complanare^  cremare^  and  numberlefs 
other  verbs,  as  to  thefe^    For  they  all  "  denote  theiifi  of  altering  the 
form  of  fo&ie  fubllance."    "  Sinus^  Gremium^  agree  in  denoting  a 
^ce  formed  by  a  certain  pofition  of  the  body,  but  differ,   in  refpeS 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  fpace  is  formed,"  (P.  70s.}     From  this 
{mrmal  fta^tement  what  information  is  gained  ?  We  will  venture  to 
by 4  that  he  who,  before  having  read  it,  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
thefe  two  words,  will  be  equally  ignorant  ftill.    The  truth  of  the 
matter  ia,  that  the  words  of  a' language  are  almofl  always  better  ex- 

i>laiiied  by  fimply  giving  us  tbe  equivalent  terms,  than  by  the  moll 
aboored  attempts  at  general  definition.  Such  attempts,  indeed,  give 
ao  author  the  appearance  of  learning  and  acuteneis ;  but  they  fre- 
quently end  in  talking  much  and  faying  nothing.  This  was  properly 
seen  by  Girard  and  Dumefnil,  who  feldom  engage  in  thofe  (Irong  dif- 
^cuflioo^in  which  Dr*  Hill  feeros  to  think  that  his  greateii  merit  con- 
fifis*  Sinus  and  Grtmium  are,  accordingly,  by  Dumefnil,  without 
any  afie£btion  of  fuperior  penetration,  thus  fimply  diftinguiihed, 
**  Sim  as,  Ufti/^t  tti  purtiequi  efi  au*dejfus  de  la  foitrine^  entre  les 

-  deux 
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deux  bras*  GiiEMiUM,  U  giron,  la  fartit  qui  ejl  au-defous  de  la 
pottriney  (Pp«  472,  473.)  Many  fimiUr  examples  might  readily  be 
produced  where,  ihe  Fieuchman's  fimplicity  has  fuily  Cucceeded, 
while  Dr.  HilTs  refinement^has  completely  tailed.  Dr  Hill,  himielf, 
though  from  his  general  obfervation  on  Sinus  and  Gremium  we  gather 
nothmg,  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  words  jparticulariy  is  ftilE- 
ciently  inteJIigible :  **  Sinus/*  he  fays,  **  properly  fi^niiSes  the 
bofom,  and  is  defined  by  Valla,  *  pars  ilia,  quae  eft  intra  pefioris 
brachiorumqiie  complexum.'  Gremium  differs  from  *  Sinus/  in 
denoting  the  lap,  or  the  anglifornud  by  the  clothes  covering  ike  knees 
of  a  per/on  Jitting,  and  the  trunk  of  the  b^dy^**  Even  in  this  defi- 
nition of  Gremium,  there  is  a  maniteft  affeflation  of  faying  fomething 
out  of  the  common  way;  it  gives  us»  however,  a  definite  idea,  on 
which  we  can  lay  hold. 

Dr.  Hill  not  un frequently  plunges  in   fubtleties  which  OBdipus'  j 
himfelf  would  find  it  hard  to  unravel.     As  a  proof  of  this  we,  may 
quote  a  part  of  his  explanation  of  Continuo  and  Continenter,     They 
"agree,"   he  fays,   *•  in  denoting  the  poflibility  that  certain  events 
may  take  .place  between  two  fpecific  periods,  which  really  do  not:  . 
But  Continuo  fuppofes  theihortnefs  of  the  interval  the  caufe  why 
no  event  takes  place,  and,  from  the  unbroken.conne£lion,  the' mind 
infers  the  rapid  fucceffionof  one  thing,  not  co-exiilent  with  another.' 
Its  oppofition  to  what  was  faid   of   '  Continuo,'    Con  tin  enter 
^uppof^s,  that  between  the  periods  fpecified  or  implied*  fome  event  , 
has  aSually  taken  place^  but  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  event. 
That  which  had  begun  at  the  former  is  underftood  io  have  continued  < 
uninterruptedly,  till  it  ended  at  the  latter."  (Pp.  228,  229.) 

We.  (hall  not  ufe  ourfclves  to  allow  fuch  harfh  language  as  to  call 
this  folemn  and  pompous  nonfenfe ;  but  no  fpeculation,  we  think,' 
can  be  conceived  lefs  entitled  to  be  ftyled  either  valuable  or  accurate. 
Not.to  mention  the  palpable  contradi£iion  contained  in  the  words 
which  we  have  printed  in«Italic^,  what,  we  aik,  was  the  idea  refpe^ling 
**  the  poflibility  that  certain  events  may  take  place,  &c."  to  do  here  ? 
Simply  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  words  themfelves  imply  no  fuch  idea. 
Continuo  merely  fignifies  that  one  thing  fucceed;  immediately  to  ano- 
ther: Continenter  that  fomethiijg  continues  J^or  Jome  time^     This  is    ^j 
really  all  that  was  neceflary  to  be  faid,  and  all  that  is   fuggefied  by 
Pr.  Hill's  examples  :  **  ignis  in  aquam  conje3us  continuo  extingui-* 
tur,  biduum  continenter  lapidibus  pluit.'*     But  fuch  a  fimple  expofi-- 
tton  would  have  no  air  of  profpund  metapbyfical  difcrimination. 
The  ufe  of  continuo  to  (ignify,  in  an  argument,  the  immediate  con- 
nexion   of   the  premifes  and  coliclufion  ;'    a  ufe  which  Dr.   Hi)^ 
(p.  299.)  confiders  as  ^*  feemingly  anomalous,"  is  perfe£lly  regtilar,  and 
requires  no  elucidation. 

In  the  explanation  of  fo  plain  a  word  as  Jitto,  who  would  expeQ 

fuch  laboured  wifdom  as  this  ?   **  U  denotes  that  number  which  is 

farmed  by  adding  unity  to  it/elf  and  which  is  more  than  one  andlefs 

ihsn  three.    It  is  the  fir^  Jymhol  which  marks. quantity  as  divided^ 

'  and 
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midn0^a$'X!^nc  €9ntinu9us  m^Ji ;  and  the  plurdlity  tiMiich  ii,an» 
nouncis  tas  camm^mit^  '7ns^j^\ve  continued  without  end^*  (P,  301.) 
But,  in  his.  diilincllon  oi  Craffu  and  Dtnjus^  our  [earned  author's 
philofophy  is  yet  more  profound/  "  They  agree/'  he  fays,  ^*  in  denot* 
ing  thicknefs^  but  differ,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effefied* 
The  former  refers  to  the  groffnefs  of*  fingle  maffes^  and  regards  that 
dimenfion  offolids^  which  is  called  the  tnird,  as  coming  after  their 
length  and  breadths  Denfas  (it  ought  to  have  been  the  latter,  to 
correfpond  to  iAtf jfirTB^r)  again,  refers  4o  the  thicknefs,  which  arifes 
from  the  vicinity  of  particles  in  fluids,  or  of  the  component  particles 
of  folids,  w(hich,  taken  together,  form  one  whole."  (P.  237.)  Wc 
have  farther  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  thefe  words,  that  they  are  not 
rightly  brought  together  as  fynonymes.  Dumefnil's  idea  was  much 
more  corre3,  who  contrails,  with  the  former  term,  pinguis,  opimus^ 
and  abefus  ;  with  the  latter,  confertus^  dtffertus^  refer tus^jpijj  us ^  and 
plenus. 

"  D£COLOR  and  Discolor,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  *•  agree,  in  denoting 
a  deviation  from  fome  ilandard  colour,  but  differ,  according  to  the 
extent  of  this  deviation.'*  (P.  276.)  This  is  a  curious  infiance  of 
failure  in  precifion  from  the  very  affedation  of  being  precife.  That  is 
decolor  which  has  |aft  u^s  colour,  or  whofe  original  colour  has  faded^ , 
The  original  colour  may,  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  bp  called  the  fl:andard  ; 
but  dif color  has  no  reference 'to  a  ftandard  colour.  It  refers,  as  Dr. 
Hill  himfelf  obferves,  **  to  colours  that  are  completely  diftinft." 
•*  Deejfe  and  Deficere**  the  learned  DoSor  informs  us,  "  agree,  in 
denotinj?  the  abJence  of  fome  idefirable  objeft ;  but  the  former  *fup'^ 
pofes\pmy  thepojjihility  ofitspajt  or  its  future  exijlence,  while  the  lat-.- 
ter  fuppojes  its  certain  exifience  'at  a  paft  jtime^  and  its  pojjible  exif 
tence  al  a  future  one.''  (P.  279.)  We  are  much  miftaken,  if  the 
follawiag  explanation,  in  which  there  is,  certainly,  no  .firainiug  after 
metaphyseal  nicety,  do  not  prove  more  gratifying  to  every  reader  of 
iafte«  "  Deejfe fe  ait  de  ce  qu*on  n'a  point;  Di.  \  icerje,  de  ce  ajsCon 
n'a  plus.     'Dtficcj^  fuppofe  qu'on  avoit  auparavant  une  choje^   et 

Ju'etU'eJl  venue  a  manquer ;  au  lieu  que  deejfe  exprime  feulement 
'abfcnct^  le.befoin  d'une  chofeJ'  With /egard,  however,  to  the  regi- 
men of  deficere^  Dumefnil,  which  is  not  often  the  cafe,  is  evidently 
wrong.  ••  On  ne  dit,*'  he  fays,  "  id  mihi  deficit ;  on  met  toujours 
Taccufatif/*  But  the  dative  is  equally  proper.  ",  Quum  jam  am- 
plius  horis  vi.  continenter  pugnaretur,.  ac  non  folum  vires,  fed  etiam 
Ida,  nofiris  defcerent.  &c.     Csef.  DeBel.  Gal.  in.5. 

In  explaining  the  diflin£lions  between  E/fe^  ExiJlerCy  and  Fieri^ 
Dr.  Hill  writes  thus :  **  The  approximations  that  take  place  between 
Effi  and  fuch  verbs  as  thofe  now  oppofed  to  it,  are  10  exceedingly 
clofe,  that  they  have  efcaped  the  eye  of  fome  grammarians.  Theft 
have  unguardedly  called  all  fucb*  fubftantive  verbs.  Effe  in  Latin, 
at  the  fame  time,  Eimki  in  Greek,  *  £tre'  in  French,  and  *  to  be'  in 
Englifl],  though  tbe^  admit  approximations  in  the  refpe6live  Ian- 
fMges^yct  have  nothing  Uk-e  to  themfelves.    The  four  would  form  a 

'    group. 
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group,  taycb  one  of  which  is,  with  mathemtucal  precifiMy  cqoti  i&' 
each  of  the  reft.  To  fupjpore  that,  intheje  tanguagis^  there  tin  exift 
a  clafs^C  vtrbs  to  which  the  term  '  fuhftantive*  is  appli(fabte,  itn* 
pliea  a  loofenefs  of  conception,  of  which  grammarians  ihoul^i  be 
aQianied.'*  (Pp»  322, 313-)  The  grammarian,  however,  who  ex- 
"  prefleg  himrelliD  this  manner  has  no  great  right,  we  think,  to  com* 
plain  of  V  loofenefs  of  conception^'  in  others.  Inftead  of  *'  in  thefe 
languages,"  accuracy  of  thought  would  have  led  our  author  to  fubfti* 
Uite  *' in  any  language;"  for  he  is  not  arguing  from  the  genius  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  Englifli,  as  oppofed  to  other  languages, 
but  Jrom  the  nature  of  things,  which  remains  the  lame,  whatever 
language  be  fpoken. 

Dr.  Hill's  inconfifiency  is  fometimes  fo  glaring  that  it  quite  con- 
founds us.  *'  ferus^*'  he  fays,  "  always  implies  that  the  animal, 
marked  by  it,  enjoys  his  liberty  uncontrouled,  and  (hews  a  difpofition 
to  prey  upon  others.'*  (P.  369.)  Yet,  in  the  very  next  fentence,  we 
arctold  that  this  difpofition  is  not  th£  univbrsal  CONCOMITANT 
of.  the  quality  expreiTed  by  Ferjus^  as  foroe  animals,  even  in  their 
wild  ilate,  are  timid  and  harmlefs,  and,  being  tamed,  only  became 
more  familiar  with  man,  whom  they  naturally  diUruil."  (n  our  au- 
thor's article  on  jucundus^  grains^  gratio/uSt  Amsnus^  we  find  thefe 

remarks : . 

• 
''  Cicero^  widiing  to  receive,  from  his  friend  Atticus*  information  open  s 
fubje«ft  that  was  intereiiing,  though  not  agre«able>  unfolds  the  diftfenee 
between  'jucundus*  and^v>/«i  tlias:  *  Hsc  ret  qaemadmodom.  cecideril« 
et  tota  res  quo  loco  fit,  velim  ad  me  fcrihas.  Nain  ifta  veriUty  etiamfi 
*  jttcunda'  non  e(t^  ihihi  tameii  pata  eit'  £&.  ad,  JtuS2.  The  political 
events,  that  were  here  to  be  the  fobjed  of  mtCfUigencf^  eie  £iid  to  be  ife 
cofitraty  o(  what  is  denoted  by  '  jucundus ;'  bat  the  ad  of  givlAg  the  ititeUi- . 
gence  was  intreated  by  means  of'gratta,  as  m^rreeable,  and  as  eeforving;  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  Cicero  to  his  friend."  (P.  476.} 

Who  would  expefl  a  fentence  immediately  to  follow,  which  fiatly 
contradi£is  the  quotation  from  Cicero  ?  Yet  fo  it  is  :   ^*  It  is  to  be 
obferved,"   fays  our  author,  "  that  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  grmium 
that  is  not  in  a  certain  degree  *  jucundum."     Some  of  bis  wferira« 
tions  on  grutiofus  appear  not  to  be  much  more  exa£l.    The  *'  agree* 
ablenefs,    we  are  told,  *'  of  the  man  who  is  gratiofus  is  M^,  like  that 
implied  in  '  jucundus,'  the  pkyjical  effeS  of  amiable  qualities  ope<* 
rating  upon  the  obferver^  but  the  confequence  of  addrefs  (kilfully 
"exerted,  cither  by  the  agent  himfelf,  or  by  another  in  his  behalf/* 
.  (P.  477.)    The  following  affertion  is  immediately  added  J  "  U  is,  in 
fa3,  the  perfonal  qualities  that  deferve  favour^  that  render  a  man 
^atiofuSi  whether  reported  by  thofe  to  whom  they  are  koown«  or 
Exhibited  by  himfelf.'      If,  in  this  place,  the   Writer*^  Conceptions 
were  clear,  fie  has  been  very  unfuccefsful  in  expreffing' them  in- 
telligibly. ^  ^  ^ 
Bui  flriking  as  thefe  inconfifiencies  majr  feem^  they  ate  nothing  to 
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ifce  tpll<*w\agj'  which  ace  really  fo  grofs  that  it  would  not,  wc  think^ 
be  vejryealy  to  i^hatch  them.  "  In  early  itmes,  it  (the  villa)  was  th^ 
tQfijiant  ab^dt  ol  the  ♦  villicus'  only,  who  had  the  management  of 
the  f^rnt  ugou  which  it  (lood.  *  Viilicusappcllatus  a  villa^  quod  ab 
eo  vvi  earn  copv^hantur  fructus,  et  evchamur  cum  veneunt/  Vark, 
if.  4i«  t.  S|.  14.  The  proprietor  oF  the  fariri,  or  one  capable  of  con- 
d.ufting  ^^^  bulinefs  of  it,  appears  also  to  have,  in  ancient  times ^  rejided 
CON,&TANTLy  in  ihe  villa**  (P..  763,)  We.  ai;e  told  that  negare^ 
"  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  negation  pC  ^ 
propofition^  which,  confidently  with  truth  cannot  be  afRrnied.  By 
means  of  it,  the  fpeaker  denies  the  ex iftence  of  a  fuppofed  faft,  the 
fpntrary  of  which  mujl  necejjarily  exiji^  and  he  gives  that  informatioii 
,to  the  hearer,  which  is,  in  his  apprehcnHon,  coniillent  with  truth,  and 
muft  be  agreeable  to  him^  unlets  he  withes  to  be  deceived."  (P.  536.) 
To  pafi  over  the  bad  writing  of  this  laft  fentence,  difplayed  in  the 
conlufpd  application  of  the  pronoui^s  to  different  perfons,  the  philo* 
fophy  of  it  is  falfej  for  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  that  "  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  denied  muft  necetfarily  exift/*  Accordingly  th€ 
•utbor»  if  we  underiland  him,  completely  contradi6l$  the  atfertion  in 
the  very  next  page.  •*  Negare^'*  he  fajs,  **  reaches  only  to  the  exj* 
prei&on,  not  to  the  jullice or  the  injufttce,  with  which  the  thing  is  ut- 
tered-** We  believe  that  he  here,  employs  the  words  ji^ce  and 
inju^iec  for  truth  a^nd  ffil/'eAood ;  but  the  fa6l  is  accurately  as  he  has 
ftated  it*  Laflly,  on  this  be<|d ;  **  Magnitudo  and  Majejtas  agree,** 
vre  are  iiifiormed,  "  in  denoting  greatneis  ;  but  the  one  has  a  ftronger 
refer^ce  to  thi$  greatnefs,  as  abfolute  j  and  the  other  to  it  as  compa^ 
riaitizie*"  {P*  500-)  This,  we  think,  is.  correft.  Yet  in  the  very 
i^cxt  articie,  whii^h  treats  of  w^^naj,  ingens^  amplus^  zwd  procerus^ 
we\meet  with,  this  very  unexpeQed  intormation  :  •*  Tht  notion  of 
jftbjolute  magnitude y  it  mi^fl  )^^ohkxytA^  is  inconceivable^'*  (p..  502. J 
^*  uirupi  hofuffi,*' Uy  we» 

•Jnthi^  articlt  otur  ingenious  author  has  fome  remarks  ofi  ingens, 
which  4eferve  to  be  attended  tou  **  Ingens,"  he  fays,  '*  differs  trom 
•  magnui^,*  in  denoting  grqatnefs,  that  is  preternatural,  and  is  unex- 
ampled i^  the  clafs  of  objefts  to  which  that  fpfcified  belongs." 
(P.^ot.)  Vhe-ffrfl  part  of  this  aflertion  is,  we  conceive,  correfl ;  with 
r^fpe^xo  the  ,fe.cpnd  ,part,  it  is  obvidufly  falfe.  The  learned  profef-^ 
fon  hbwfever,  is  clear  that  "  the  fuperiority  of  that  denominated  in- 

£ns  IS  fo  decided,  as  t0  ^eciipfe  the  rett  that  participate  in  its  nature, 
c  even  g;o^  fd  fair  a>  td  fay  theeffence  of  Attgenejs  depends  oh  i)[ieTC 
being  ndihingin  nature  in  which  the  quality  that  it  is  madetodenpmi- 
iiate=ts^obe  totinrd  \h  a  fup^ior  degree."  (P.  503.)  He  accordinglj^ 
eotftends  that  it  is  abfurd  ic>  gwcingens  either  a  camparative  or  fupcr- 
iati>re  degre<6';'and  that,  •*  when  Virgil  ityles -^iieas  '  faroa  ingtns  « 
ihgeittifff  arkoi^,  *  his  doing  fo  muft  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  licence^ 
fudia^  that  of^Mil  on,  fpeaking^ol  the  Leviathan,  ^  Hugeji  of  living 
ct^iMtts^  iic,'*  We  cannot,  'however,'  pn  the  prefent  occ^fipn^ 
cphiipliri»efft4>r.  H\\\  <m  the  accuracy  6f-  his  concept ioi|s;;;n«»r«.  tlAi 
^  ^o.  Lxxiv.  vox.,  xviji,  C  c  wc 
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We  willing  to  allow  that  Virgil  and  Milton  were  men  likely  to  be  lr|^ 
by  poetical  licence,  into  manifell  abfurdity.  The  truth  is,  that  Du 
'Hill  has  entirely  tniftaken  the  meaning  of  ingens.  It  fignifies,  in« 
deed,  that  the  obje£l  exceeds  the  common  ftandardof  its  fpecies;,  but^ 
not  at  alt,  (hat  there  is  "  nothing  in  nature  in  which  tbe  quality  tha( 
it  is  made  to  denominate  is  to  be  found  in  a  fuperior  degree*" 
^  may  exceed  the  common  flature  of  men ;  yet  B  may  ^exceed 
it  in  a  greater  degree;  and  C  mod  of  all.~  A  is,  therefore,  in* 
gens ;  B  ifigentior^  and  C  tngcntijjimus.  The  learned  PrefeiTor 
appears  alfo  to  have  mifunderflood  the  expreflion  of  Virgil  :  for  the 
poet  does  not  fay  that  iEneas  was  ingcntior^  compared  with  any  other 
man,  but  only  that  he  was  greater  in  arms  than  in  fame.  But  had 
.  Virgil  meant  to  Hate  a  comparifon  between  C£neas  and  Turnus,  be 
might  have  faid,  with  ftri6l  pjiilofophical  truth,  that  the  latter  was 
ingens ^  though  the  former  VifSiS^  ingeniior,  armis.  They  were  both 
fuperior  to  common  warriors ;  but  the  former  was  -more  fo  than 
the  latter. 

From  a  pafTage  in  the  learned  pro fe {Tor's  preface  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  he  views  his  anatyfis  of  the  Latin  prepofitions  with  great 
complacency.  *•  Jlong"  he  fays,  **  With  the  fynonymes  of  the 
Latin  language,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  its  preposi- 
tions, in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  arTangements.  If 
thefe,  the  mod  fubtle  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  require  deep  atteiition  ia 
a  fimpte  date,  much  more  do  they  require  it  when  compounded.  In 
thi,s  laft  capaciiy,  they  modify  the  t6rm,  to  which  they  are  prefixed^ 
with  all  the  vari«ty  of  power  belonging  to  each  of  them  when  apart. 
Their  primary  relations,  holding  as  to  matter  in  fpace,  mull  be  made 
by  analogy  to  explain  relations,  from  which  the  idea  of  fpace  is  ex- 
eluded.  Without  analyzing  prepofitions,  fynonymes  can  never  be 
underftood ;  as  the  force  of  the  contraded  term  often  reds  upon  that, 
given  or  wuheld  by  what  is  made  to  coalefce  with  it."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.) 
To  this  important  part,  therefore,  of  the  profeflbr's  ftibje£l  we  ihall, 
in  our  next  number,  pay  due  attention. 

(To  he  continued,  J 

Recount  of  the  Life  of  James  Beattie,  late  Profejir  ofMsreil  PhiUfiphj 
at  Aberdeen.  One  vol.  i2mo.  By  Alexander  Bower.  2^0  pages. 
Price  js.     Baldwins.  1804. 

THE  life  of  a  literary  man,  requires  for  its  ufeful  elucidation,  the 
pen  of  a  writer  well  verfed  in  the  fpeciesofliterature,  for  which 
the  fubje£l  was  known.  Hence  Dugald  Stewart  waf  fo  peculiarly 
qualified  for  being  the  biographer  of  Reid,  as  we, before  remarked  in 
reviewing  that  article.  Mr.  Bower  appears  to  have  received  a  claflical 
education  ;^and  to  have  made  good  progrefs  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  extent  and  depth  of  metaphyfical,  mq« 
ral^^-or  theological  fcience,  which  axe  necedary  to  trace  the  gei|iu8of 
Ksaui^^thi^ugh  its  efforts  in  fupport  of  trutli,  virtue,  and.  religiion» 
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T^fbrixi  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  works  of  Bearttie,  it  is  neceflary  to  re-> 
vie^  what  Hume  had  done ;  what  had  been  done  in  oppofition  to  him^- 
by  Reid,  and  others  :  what  remained  for  Beattie  to  perform,  what  he 
did  perform  ;  and  how.  This  exhibition  is  not  attempted  by  -  Mr. 
Bowtr;  neverthelefs,  though  by  no  means  a  mafterly  produdtion^ 
thisjs  a  plain  and  ufeful  ftatement  of  fa£ls  Worthy  of  record. 

James  Beattie  Was  born  in  November  1735,  at  Laurence-kirk,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine.     His  father  was  a  farmer,  of  confiderable  abi-  , 
lities,  with,fome  talent  for  poetry.     Dying  when  James  was  oiily 
ieven  year)  old,  he.  left  his  family  in  narrow  circumdances.     His 
ckieft  fon,  however,  David,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  aded  as  4 
father  to  the  family ;  and  through  his  kindnefs  to  James  was  that; 
youth  able  to  receive  a  claiEcal  educatioh ;  fo  that  the  world,  is  in- 
debted to  D^v\6  Beattie,  the  farmer,  for  all  the  pleafure  and  inftruc- 
tion  which  it  has  derived  from  James  Beattie,  the  poet  and  philofo<<* 
pher.     James  was  bred  at  the  village  fchool,  and  under  ^r.  James 
Milne,  a  very  capital  teacher,  and  made  very  rapid  progrefs ;  and 
befides  his  clailical  attainments,  exhibited  promifing  fpecimens  of  a  - 
ppetic  genius.     His  generous  brother,  though  he  could  ill  afford  it« 
refolved  to  fend  James  to  the  Univerfity.     To  Aberdeen  he  repaired 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  foon  difiinguiflied  himfelf  as  the  beft 
fchotar  of  his  clafs.     His  charadter  rofe  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and 
when  in  I753»  he  took  his  degree,  he  was  diftinguifbed  beyond  any 
of  his  xontemporaries,  for  literary  attainments;    he,  however,  bad 
made  little  progrefs  in  mathematics,  and  through  life  never  deeply 
entered  into  that  fcience.     In  this  part  of  the  narrative  our  author 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  plan  oJF  academical  ftudy  at  Aberdeen. 
He  alfo  mentions  the  diifer^ent  profeflbrs  of  that  time,  with  a  particu-* 
Jarity  of  detail,  that  may  be  interefting  at  Aberdeen,  where  they  may 
have  obtained  a  traditionary  celebrity ;  but  is  not  interefting  to  the 
public,  to  which  many  of  their  names  are  unknown. 

Having  left  college,  Mr.  Beattie,  to  lighten  his  brother's  burthen^ 
und^took  the  charge  of  the  village  fchool  at  Fordoun ;  and  while  he 
moft  faithfully  and  ably  performed  his  duty  as  a  preceptor,  he  found 
time  to  advance  rapidly  in  his  literary  courfe.     In  this  part  of  the  n'ar* 
tativeour  author  introduces  the  ilate  of  parochial  fchools  in  Scotland 
at  chat  period,  and  their  effedl  in  facilitating:  the  acquiluion  of  learn- 
ing at  a  fmall  expence.     At  this  time  Beattie  frequently  contributed 
to  the  Scotch  Magazine,  a  publication  of  high  eftimation^     He  now 
formed  acquaintance  with  various  gentlemen  then  his  fuperiors^  but, 
.  now  forgotten,  while  he  is  and  always  will  be  remembered.     Ffom 
Fordoun  Beattie  was  promoted  to  be  mafter  oCthe  Grammar  School  at 
Aberdeen.     There  he  had  the  command  of  the  college  Lbrary,  and/' 
every  means  of  extending  his  literary  attainments,  and  alfo  of  cul- 
tivating intimacy  with  lettered  men.     He  often  had  publifhed  deii* 
tached  poems :   in  1761,  he  publiihed  an  od^vo  volume  of  poetry. 
About  this  time  he  was  made  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Philofophy.     In 
1764  he  wrote  his   Eilay  oii;^  laughter  and  ludicrous  compofition. 

,  e  c'a  Wi^in 
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Wicfiin  a  i^w  yean;  about  this  period  wer6  i:ompofefl  all  hii  pfiW'ipiH 
works,  though  not  publiihed  till  fome  time  aftervi^affls.  In  1766;,  h« 
tn^trttd  Mifs  Dufi,  ^blighter  of  Dr.  Dun,  kis  predecefibr  in  Ite 
(choc)  of  Aberdeen.  Our  author  gives  a  very,  ihort  account  of  Seat- 
tie's  Eflay  on  Truth.  He  now  was  very  h\^k  in  Mtvrary  rrpotatlon. 
In  17689  he  publiihed  his  Minftrd,  which  our  author  praifes  mom 
highly  than  it  is  wdcypraifed  by  the  Worjil. 

•  December  12,  1770,  he  wasmaide  Doftor  of  Laws.  In  177I9  litt 
vlir^ed  thfe  Metrppolis,  was  introduced  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  cnii^ 
ettiinent  men  ;  and  at -their  head  to  Dr.  Johnfon.  In  1773  he  again 
vifited  London,  was  introdoced  to  the  Sovereign,  and  very  gracioufly 
teceii^ed.  In  1777  he  publilked  his  E^iEaLy  on  Memory  and  Imagi^ 
natioti.  Some  years  after,  he  occanonally  contributed  to  the  Mirr^r^ 
a  periodical  paper  publiibed  ^K  Edinburgh.  ,  In  1783  he  pubtiihed 
his  Eflay  on  the  Theory  of  Language ;  and  foon  after  turnol  bis  at*- 
tention  to  the  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  ildigidno  in  1784  he 
Ibeucd  the  firft  iketch  of  this  work  to  Dr*  Porteu«,  then  .Bifliop  of 
Cheiltr  %  biu  did  not  puUifli  it  till  1790.  Soon  after  he  publiflicd  hit 
Elements  of  Moral  Science.  About  this  tioae  he  loft  h»  cMeft  fon,a 
youth  of  high  proroife  \  and  fomeyears  after,  his  fecond  A>n,  who 
was  ft  1]  abler  than  his  brother.  Thefe  calamities  embittered  fhe  laA 
years  of  Dr.  Bekttie^  and  hie  iieakh,  never  good,  was  thereby  im- 
Ipaired.  He  now  entirely  fequefteced  himfelf  from  fociety ;  for  three 
veal's  he  coniirantiy  kept  the  houfe,  and  during  a  grea%  part  of  that 
time  was  confined  to  hilt  bed  :  on  the  i8th  of  AugiiS  |ie  breathed  his 
faft: 

The  biographer,  in  attempting  a  charader  of  his  kero,  rather  e^nu- 
tncrat^s  conftiments,  than  prefents  a  view,  or  exhibits  an  eftimat^. 
7  hofe  who  Were  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Beattie's  works,  may  leafiv 
ftom  Mr   Bower,  how  many  book^s  he  wrote,  and  what  were  bis  fa« 
vo^rite  fiudies ;  but  from  Mr.  Bower  cannot  learn  what-Dr.  Bbat* 
TiE  'WAS.     We  wifli  Mr.  Dugaid  Stewart  would  undertake  tbein- 
telle&ual  piSur^  of  Dr.  Bcattie ;  although,  we  apprehend,  he  will  wM 
raie  that  author  fo  veiy  highly  as  Mr.  Bower  rates  him.'  Seattie  was  a 
popular  writer,  with  lively,  thopgij^-diiFufe  eloquence,  but  too  loefe 
4nd  declamatory  for  philofophical  writing;  in  logical  aocumcy,  and 
fitetaphy^cai  deptii,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Reid;  in  found,  vigorous, 
and  profound  reflexion,  in  comprebenfivenefs  of  uivderftanding,  ex- 
tent of  views,  iifid  grandeur  of  fentiment,  he  is  very  far  inferior  to 
Ferguilbr:.  His  biographer,  therefore,  is  injudicious  in  comparinghim 
-  to  tbofe  eminent  fages.  .     . 

On  the  wtiole,  rhi!i'tf>ecinicn  of  biography  is  a  work  of  very  fc* 
\eondar>  nierit,  neyerthelefs  it  is  an  ufeful  publication  as  a  rec4Kd  ^ 
,ikQ^%  worthy  of  being  km>wn.  ' 
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Mfdicat&l'etches  oftht  Expedition  to  Egypt/  By  James  M'Gregor,  tfiti 

4  vol,    pp.240.     8vo.     7s.     1804. 

OF  tray^  in  Egfpt,  of  journals^  and  of  accouats  of  the  ExpedU 
tfajtio'that  coontry,  the  public  iias  had  a  fufiiciency  b(  th  from 
Fi^etich  and  from  English  writers.  Froiii  the  Medicin  en  choDf  lOf 
tfoe  French  Army,'  we  have  likewife  had  a  very  copious  hiftory  of  the 
beadth  of  th^  Fiench  arnly  in  Egypt^,  and  of  the  prevailing  difeafesof 
^ibat  eour^ry.  From  other  individuals  of  that  army,  the  ptublic  has 
ilikewife  had^feparafte  treatises  on  the  Plague,  rhe  Opthalmia,  the  Dyv* 
fenteryy  and  of  other  difeafes,  as  they  made  their  appearance  in-tih^  ' 
French  army  in  Egypt.  If  we  except  two  (hort  treatifes,  the  osie  on 
^^halmiay  and  the  other  on  diarrhoea,  given  by  the  furgeons  as  they 
uppcaredMn  fingle  regiments  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt;  die  poblia 
ihas.a&yet  feea  nothing  from  any  EnglKIiman  on  the  di^eafes  of 
-Egypt.  In  the  nonappearance  of  any  fuoh  account^  we  are  afTured 
(he  pubiic  wilt  part^tcipate.  in  the  difappointment  which  we  have  ex^ 
j^eriencod.  Wiih.t'heirarmy  to  Egypt  the  Britilh.  nation  fent  a  very 
•oumerauK  oiedicaJ.  ftaff^and  of  that  fiaif,  we  mult  think,  that  feveral 
twete  qualified  to  gfve  the  medical  hiftory  of  our  memorable,  ex  pedi* 
tdon  :  and  to  give  fatisfadory  accounts  of  the  plague  and  the  other 
liifbaifes  whioh  proved  fo  fatal  to  our  brave  countrymen  there. 

Ihthe^arUer  ages^  wt  have  from  the  ancients,  very  diftin^k  aQ«* 
counts  of  the  difeafes,  of  the  ibil,  and  of  the  climate  of  Egypt.  In  &/ 
{ihilofopbic?:!  a«  well  as  in  a  phyfical  view,  after  fuch  a  lapfe  of  year^^ 
after  fo  many  Angular  revolutions  as  this  renowned  country  has  un^er-- 
gone,  it  would  be  a  furbjeib  worthy  of  enquiry,  what  changes  have 
bcenei&Aed  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  country,  what  in  itf 
lUfeafes.  As-  nations  change  from  a  rude  to  a  civilized  itate,  doubt- 
iefs  their  di(ea(e«  are  bothtncreafed  and  cOnfiderably  changed.  The 
liafe^s  of  man-are  both  increafed  in  number,  and  different  in  Jcind  in^ 
ciniliflied  fociety,  from  what  they  were  w  bile  he  w^s  in  the  hunter  of 
fliepherd  ftate, 

We  ftill  hope  for  the  n^edical  hiftory  of  our  Egyptian  army,  and 
ttiMexfaQ  a  iiniftved  account  when  it  does  appeur.     In  the  mean 
time,  weare  he^e  pi^fented  with  a  medical  hiftory  of  the  army,  whichj 
under  General  Baird,  came  from  India  to  co^eperate  with  the  Britifil 
army  in  Egypt.     This  account  is  by  the  author  Mr.  M^Grpgor,  who 
bad  rhe  fu peri ntendance  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Indian  army 
jDiodeftly  termed  Sketches.     In  a  Preface,;be  tells  iis,  that  he  laboured 
under  msiny  di  fad  vantages,  and  profeftes  to  give  only  fketches  or  me*  ' 
moirs,  which,  he  fays,  he  hopes  will  be  ufcful  to  the  general  biftoriaui 
of  the  difeafes  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Britifti  army. 
-  > He  fays  a  very  liberal  but  juft  tribute  to  the  n>edica]  alF4irs  of  th^ 
Indian  army,  who  as  he  fays,  ^^  had  the  poft  of  honour  in  Egypt,*'  for, 
to  their  regret,  the  army  arrived  too  late  to  fljare  **  in  any  dangers  ex- 
cepting fqch  a«  arofc  from  the  difeafes  of  the  country/* 
\  Tl^e  author  divide^  bis  book  into  three  parts*     !•  The  Medical 
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Journal  of  tbc  Expedition  ;   2.  The  Caiifes  of  tb^  Di(eafcs;   and  3. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Difcafcs. 

The  firft  part  is  rendered  needlefsly  tedious,  by  a  oiinute  account  of 
the  weather ;  all  this  ought  to  have  been  condenfed  into  a  tabic.  It 
appears,  that  the  Indian  army  conflfting  of  about  8000  meii 
from  diiFere^t  paits  of  India,  landed  at  Koflier  on  (he  Weftern  coaft 
of  the  Red  Sea  $  and  in  travkrfine  the  defart,  that  they  nearly  fol- 
lowed Mr,  Bi  lice's  rout.  From  Ghcnnc  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  army> 
was  tranfported  in,boat8  to  Cuiro,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria..  It  was 
at  Rofetta  that  che  plague  firft  broke  out :  oi  it$  appearance,  and 
faiftory  thfireafiei,  we  have  a  minute  and  Aifficiencly. fat i^fadory 
account.      .  •*     . 

In  his  fecond  diviiion  or  part,  Mr.  M*Gregor  is  not  at  all  clear  on 
thecaufes  of  the  ficknefs  which  prevailed  in  the  army  :  this. part  is  by 
lio  means  fatrsfa^ory.  From  ^very  defcription  of  Egypt  which  we 
have  fcen,  we  would  be  ted  to  expert  a  fever  there  which  wculd  re- 
fiait  or  intermit.  He  wifhes  with  chefe  to  connect  the  plagtie,  parti- 
cutariy  in  its  caufe^  and  in  fome  of  its  iyo^proms.  We  do  tiot  well 
underhand  what  he  would  be  at,  nor  does  he  hinfifelf  appear  at  all 
clear  in  hi&  ideas  on  this  fubjed  ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  has  dtftindi:  ideas  on 
ie,  he  has  been  Angularly  unfuccefsful  in  his  expreffion  of  them«  That 
this  difeafe  is  imported  into  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  communicated  by 
contagion,  he  feems  to  have  formed  a  decided  opinion ;  but  fltll  he 
wifhes  to  think  it  the  fame  as  the  remittant  fever,  and  the  fever  which 
he  defcribes  as  prevailing  over  India,  and  which  he  acknowledges  is 
never  contagious. 

The  (late  of  health  in  which  the  Indian  army  continued  for  half  a 
year  on  ihip' board  is  very  properly  held  up  to  public  attention,  and 
^he  caufes  afligned  are  well  worthy  the  particular  confideration  Of  the 
planners  of  our  expeditions,  and  of  our  Boards  at  home. 

The  principal  part  of  the  laft  divifion  is  occupied  with  the  plague, 
opthalmia,  and  dyfentery.  The  fiift  of  thefe  difeafes  will  mod  iiiteiieft 
the  majority  of  readers.  As  beft  illuftrating  the  fymptoms,  the  cafes 
of  fix  of  the  furgeons  are  defcribed,  who  wrote  accurately  every  thing 
which  they  felt.  We  (hall  extra6t  one  of  thefe,  which  we  think  will 
particularly  intereft ;  it  is  that  of  Or.  Wh'yte,  of  whom  the  public  has 
ht^rd  fo  much, 

*'  Pr.  Wbyte  entered  the  pe/l-houfe  at  El  Hammed  on  the  evening  of 
'fheSnd  of  January,  1802.  In  a  lei  ter  of  that  date  he  writes  to  me,  'I 
jlift  now  inoculated  myfelf,  by  fridlion,  with  bubonic  matter  on  tlieleft 
thigh/  On  the  3d,  he  fays, '  I  have  this  morning  inoculated  myfelf,  by  in- 
cifion,  on  the  right  fore^arm.*  Mr.  Rice,  then  doingduty  atthe  pcft-houCe 
at  El  Hammed,  gives  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  Janu-; 
ary,  he  Writes  to  me,  ^  Dr.  Whyte  came  here  laft  night ;  fbon  after  he  camc» 
jn,  he  rubbed  fome  matter  from  the  bubo  of  a  woman  on  the  infide  of  his 
tijighs.  The  next  morning,  he  inoculated  him felf  in  the  wrift  with  a  lan- 
cet, with  matter  takpn  frorn  the  rj^nning  bubo  of  fiSepoyj,  he  appears  no^r 
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very  welU*  In  fubfequent  letters,  Mr.  Rice  fays, '  that  Dr.  Whjte  coa* 
tttmed  in  good  health  on  the  5th,  and  all  day  on  the  6th,  till  the  evening, 
when  he  was  attacked  yvilh  rigors, and  other  febrile  lyinptoms.  He  fkid 
ItimfelG  ^hat  il  was  the  attack  ot  an  intermiltant ;  and  it  bore  a  great  reiem- 
blance  to  it.  After  fweating  profulely,  he  was  better  in  them<^rning  of  the 
7th,  but  in  tl^afternqon  the  ihivering  returned  ;  and,  after  it  Imd  continued 
thirty  minuter,  a  fevere  hot  flage  came  on,  then  a  profule  Iweating  foU 
•  lowed  ;  but  with  it,  much  afFe^ion  of  the  head,  tremor  of  the  limbs,  particu- 
larly of  the  upper  extremities,  tongue  black  and  dry,  ikin  hot,  pulfe  fuli, 
hard,  and  irregular,  thirii  great,  proilration  6f  (irength,  and  anxiety.  His 
liead  was  the  only  place  that  he  complained  of,  and  it  feemed  to  Be  tiis 
principal  feat  of  his  dtfeafe ;  he  A  ill  per  fi  tied  that  the  dileale  was  not  the 
plague  ;  he  would  not  allow  his  groin  or  arm  pits^  to  be  examined,  and  h(B 
refafed  all  medical  alliitance.  He  died  y^X'j  delirious  on  the  afternoon  of 
theyth." 

This  cafe  Isoffingularvalue/as  being  perhaps  the  only  one  in  re- 
cord which  commences  from  the  period  of  inoculation,  or  from  the  firft 
cxpofure  to  the  peftilential  contagion.  Its  value,  however,  is  much 
leftbjied  from  the  defullory  way  in  which  it  is  given.  Being  in  pcvflTcf- 
fion  of  Dr.  Whytc's  letters  on  his  own  cafe,  and  tHe  fubfequent  cor- 
refpondcnce  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  author  ought  to  have  given  fome  fatis- 
.fa<dory  information  ;  we  believe  it  would  have  .formed  not  the  leaft  va- 
luable information  of  his  volume. 

Had  Mr.  M's.  reading  been  more  extenfive,  he  would  not  have  re* 
garded  as  new  or  extraordinary  this  difeafe  afTuming  a  remittant  form, 
nor  thought  the  application  of  mercury  a  difcovery.  In  the  treat- 
ment the  author  relies  moft  on  this  mineral,  and  what  he  calls  the  new 
reme4fes\  particularly  the  nitric  acid^  a  remedy  to  which  he  appears, 
partial  in  a  variety  of  difeafcs.  Mr.  M.  is  newly  arrived  from  India ; 
we  fancy  that  a  refidence  in  this  country,  and  an  intercourfe  with  his 
profeifional  brethren,  will  convince  him,  that,  like  fome  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  here,  he,  in  his  zeal,  has  expe<Sted  and  promifed  too  much  frotfi 
the  **  new  remedies."  In  the  account  given  of  the  opthalmia  of  Kgypt 
we  have  litile  here  that  other  accounts  did  not  give^  us.  'By  decifivo 
leftimony  he  confirms  the  ftatemcnts  of  Meffrs.  Power  and  Edmon*- 
(lone  of  the  difeafe  being  communicated  by  contagion.  In  the  caufes, 
fymptoms,  and  cure,  wc  obferve  only  a  repetition  of  former  accounts. 
Some  ufeful  hints  for  prevention  are  offered.  Mr.  McGregor's  ex* 
lenfive  acquaintance  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  has  enabled  him 
to  ofFer  fome  good  general  remarks  on  fever.  He  finds  a  great  rct- 
femblance  between  fever,  as  he  has  feen  {tin  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft 
Indies;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  fever  feen  in  difi^erent 
quarters  between  the  tropics  is  cffentially  the  fame.  From  the  ftate- 
mcnts of  his  correfpondents  we  have  accounts  of  fevers  on  the  Mala-ik. 
barand  Coromandel  coaft,' in  Calcutta,  {Bombay,  Ceylon,  Batavia, 
and  China.  The  few  general  remarks  on  mcffatiles  wc  confidcr  of 
vaUie.       In   dyfcntery   Mr,  M*s,  experience  appears  to  have  bceA 

C  c  4  amplcj 
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ample  ;  but  a!!  tbc  World  has  long  kn(Mn,  rh^t  in  cafes  0f  iriy  ftififkr 
•i|ig  the  mercurial  remedies  were  the  moft  efficac'rcus. 

The  volume  concludes  with  f^me  remarks  on  the  Guinea  worrh 
and  On  tetanus ;  in  both  difeafes,  Mr.  M's.  cxtenfive  experience 
has  afforded  hsm  opportunity  of  differing  fiom  writers  in  general. 
Fr^rn  evidence,  that  certainly  is  nc^t  flight,  he  conjedurcs,  that  the 
Guinea  worm  is  communicated  by  contagion,  Tome  what  in  the  mai^* 
ner  that  the  itch  is  ;  and  he  has  found  the  treatment  by  the  hot  bath 
the  moft  fuccefsful  in  tetanus,  both  in  thp  Weft  Indies  and  in  th( 
Eaft.  • 

In  a  note  to  this  volume,  an  allufion  is  made  to  a  circumftance, 
which  will  intereft  any  reader,  medical,  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  M. 
informs  us  of  his  having  frequently  seen  and  conversed 
WITH  A  French  apothecary  whom  Buomaparte  ordereu 
TO  pqison    the   wounded    sick   at  Acre;    and  TjiAT   he 

•HAD     OFTEN     HEARD     H,IM    MENTION     THE     SUEfJECT.        Thls   1$ 

mentioned  by  Mr.  M.  as  a  bufinefs  well  and  generally  known  in  the 
tndian  army,  and  we  have  heard  that  the  Pha;macian  in  Chief  is  a 
mzti  of  probity— rpiry  he  (hould  not  be  more  fo  than  the  Eipperor  of 
the  Gauls.  We  expeft  to  hear  no  farthtr  cavilling  at  Sir  R<  bert 
Wilfon's  account  ;  a  ftatement  which  Is  now  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wait- 
man  and  every  other  traveller  who  has  been  in  that  country,  though 
petulantly  objeded  to  by  thefe  Bricift;  friends  of  the  Coificajf}  ufufpef^, 
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No  Gun-Soais,  vr  no  Peace  /  ^  Lctinfrow  Me  to  Myself,     Bj  the  Rev,  Joflm?| 
Larwood.     8vo.     Pp.  40.     Is.     StocMale,      1804. 

TBE  deftrudion  of  Buooapartc's  flotilla,  either  by  *f  hank  or  by  comz 
fiactt'  is  a  point  more  flronglj  infilled  on  in  this  .pamphlet,  than  we 
bz^ve  before  feen  it  in  any  other  work.     "  While  this  flotilla  ex ifi^/'ob- 
ffrves  the  author,  "  there  is  no  fafety  from  invafion,  no  fecurity  from  alarm, 
nq  (lielter  from  expenfe  ;**  and  we  perfectly  a^ree  (vith  him,  ihat  it  *'  murt    . 
b^  blown  from  the  bofcun  of  the  ocean  by  Britifli  cannonade,  or  blafted  in  J 
its  own  ports  from  the  face  of  creation  by  the  omnipofenre  of  C^wx/f-^j/io/i." 
'.    "In  former  tr<?aties  ot'  peace,"  fays  Mr.  Larwood,  '*  it  has  been  ufual 
tocrtablifh  pn  each  fio'e  of  the  ditarming  powers,  reciprocal  and  refpeffabte 
CommiJIioners   to    luperinlend    and  efFe6tuate  the   mutual   difarmaraent. 
Heretofore  fuch  commifr«ns  were  limited  to  d\\\mvi\\\r\g  shifis  of  the  Ike  ;  but, 
Nvith  the  enemy's  ihips  of  the  1^ne,  the  danger  does  not  mw  reft  :  a  gun-bo«t, 
fts  an  unit  of  an  arauida  of  gun  boats,  is  an  objedl  of  more  irrf'aflTerable  o^    , 
^nce,  than  La  Villc  de  Paris  of  thee  decks.;  an  aflaffin  dwarf,  defrined  and 
difpofitioned  (or  midnight  nrifchief  and  murder,  is  pote  perilous  to  the  fefe- 
ty  and  !ap<5iity  of  repole,  than  the  huge  nopn-of-day  giai?t,  caparifohed  for 
unjdilTcmbled  field  of  ba^le  coiiteft^     Let  England  unpoignard  her  [the 
Prench]  dwarf -aHaffins/ and  (he  is  confident  agamii  the  giants  of  the  world 
in  arm? !" 

pur  author  is  of  opinion;,  that  '*  were  oyr  enterprizing  forces  in  the 


'W^^indins  t9  canttnae  Ih^r  vabr&os  an4  vidoripas.  career,  smd  be  as 
ibompieteLy  and  ultiijaa^lely  fiicctsfsrul  us  thw  gallant  biethren  in  tfe^  Eaft ; 
iiyere  they  to  aiiiiiex  all  the  territcM  tea  gf  Frawce  and  the  Batarian  ftales  to 
our  cpuntry  by.  concjueft,  it"  would  be  '*  belter,  iar  better,  (hat  Britain 
fttoold,  return  them  aB  at  a  peace  wkhout  an  equiyalenlj,  o]r  the  (hadow  of 
.a  (hac^i  6f  an  equlvaknt^  wtdioiii  even  the  redemption  qF  any  (hing  loft  il; 
tile€Qar^baDd  cafoialtied  of  war;*'  irt  wot^Id  be  better  **  to  |^ive  all,  reTin<;}ui4h 
^b^  lecoveiJ  iKxtihitag,  tbao  faffer  therr  giu>l)Oat«  to  remain  ip  even  ap  uncadr 
dered,  uiiniailed,  unordtnanced,  exi^enee.'^^-Scu^tliqg,  fwaiz)|>iD£,  evc» 
ilimiTtg  will  natcSo,  *'  nnlefs  by  bsurniiTg  js  mea«H  to  |^  i^iplied  tlie  orawing 
Ibein  op  high  aitd  chry  ixppa  the  beach  md  redi»eLng  tbem  to  alhes. -' 

Mr*  L^rwood,  from  the  rarious  gro-undA  ol  aEgiiment  whtch  headiluces^ 
aM{v9aide&  a  flrong  declaratfon,  that  **  the  Englilh  miniitejr,  (be  jxe  who  h^ 
may  ^r  the  moment,)  who  fhall  dare  to  acquiefce  in  the  enemy's  prop(j{i- 
tions  for  peac^  without  tb*  previous  ftipulatlon  of  iklatJa  est  flotilla  f,  is  ihat 
idkckied  ahd  deftru^tire  foe  tp  hib  country,  aiad  ought  to  lose  hh  /ieaein^-*''!^ 
mi^ht  here/*  faEys  he,  f*  be  obferved  by  any  perfon^  more  fceptical  than. pat 
friotic,  '  si^Jiose  tBe  enefiTf  loill  not  accede  to  your  Hetncmd^-rr-'X^i^  aftivver  is  ihort, 
bst  iieceflary;  ^  then  tee  7X3$ll  not  make  Jitax^e!*'  , 

Jn  addition  tp  the  firength  of  argttiaeint,  and  the  clearnefs  of  demonftra- 
tloQ,  which  oar  author  c^uibit^,  his  t»leii(  for  humour  entitles,  bim^ta  can? 
i<lerable  praife.  Harirrg  oblerved,  that  "  the  ancient  goverr^fnent  of 
France  amformly  induiged  the  fond  wifti  for  the  -iuvaiion  and  rui^  of  pur 
iDand$;''  aRd  that  '^  the  prdbnt  gover»m<^nt  m<2ans  to  carry  into  fatal  e^ 
iecl  what  its  predeceffors  only  viewed  in  diliant  perfpedive/'  he  lays  : 

'*  Theflotilla  of  Bitukfgne  is  che  grand,  and,  indeed,  the  fole  axis  on  which 
t-h^s  iftigbty  }>roje6t  re\fi)lres ;  what  a  n«wre  limited  power  impelled  theoi 
f  the  ancient  government  of'  Franct^  to  cher illi,  in  the  fscret  receCs  of  bofom 
contempktion,  extended  conqueft:  What  Monsieur  VEveique  d'Autun  only 
contemplated  in  England  and  in  peace,  as  a  remote  probability,  the  un- 
can*pcked  prelate,  in  his  now  re-laymaned  minifterial  capacity,  and  by  virtue 
pfhiyand  his  maker's  Bou'ogi^  ffotilia,  cnnfiders  as  a  don^  thing:  What 
Monsieur  fEve^d^Autun  only  dreamed  about  aa  a  defirable  and  diilant  ac- 
icomipli figment,  le  Citdyen  Taleyrand Perigordt  Sans  Culottes,  Secretary  of.State^ 
jacobiD,  republican,  aiid  definitively,  monarchical  Cameleon,  now  views  as 
^^  S^S^^^  S^K^^^f  ^^^  ^^^  vifionary  problematical  adventure,  but  as  an  in- 
dilputahle  and  inevii'able  conquelt.  ^  Of  this  precious  event,  although  tlie 
Pfoteijs  continue^  to  d^eam  in  his  Anti-Anglian  flumbers,  he,  nevertheliefs, 
in  his  pillow-lucubrations,  cherifhes  the  vaft  and  delightful  idea,  while  feaft- 
ing  his  celebrvated  optics  upon  the  fieeping  charms  oi  la  Ciioyerme  Taleyrand; 
arid,  as  la  Citoyenne  has  facriligioully  plundered  the  Church  of  it?  valual^Ie 
treafure,  in  the  perfonof  her  now  irreverend  fpoufe,  and  has  carefled  hipi 
^o  the  furrendar  of  his  celibacy  fbr  the  hymeneal  chain,  fo  would  the  bene- 
dict prieft  glory  to  cajole,  or  to  conquer  us  slw/ikeepers  into  the  barter  of  our 
liberties  for  Buonaparte's  bloody  bleffings,  and  the  (acrifipe  of  out  cooilitu- 
twon:  for  the  fetters  of  France**- 

■ 

.'A  calm  atid  disfiasnonette  Address  to  Si^  Francis  Burdett,  l&afU  poiniing  out  f9  him 
the  Causes  of  his  defeat  at  the  late  Electi$n  of  a  Mtmhtr  to  r^esentthe  County 
tf  Middleseic.  By  an  Independent  Freehaldpr,  t^o,  Pr.  30*  Is^ 
SLiviBgtpos.     VS04,.  ^ 

'^fHJ9-a^dir«r&^;whic|^  i«- kifily  i|aiiottMp^^  '*  cafe  Wif-  (}i^»flSwiatii,'* 

^^  -will 
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will,  vire  fufpect,  produce  but  Kttle  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  detne^ogat  to 
ivhom  it  is  addrelfed.  It  exhibits  a  brief  view  of  his  public  conduct,  which 
is  truly  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  his  disappointment ;  and  pays  a  tribute 
of  applaufe  to  the  ^rhate  conduct  of  the  Baronet,  which,  if  one^half  that 
we  liave  heard  be  true,  is  certainly  not  very  well  deferved.  That,  .how- 
ever, is  a  fubject  which  it  is  foreign  from  oar  ptrrpofe  to  difcufs.  Sir  Fran*> 
CIS  is  here  cbirged  with  having  become  an  advocate  ibr  the  French  revolu* 
lion, ''  a  number  tfthe  Conesptmding  Society,**  the  aObciate  of  traitors,  and  the 
friend  of  tlie  criminal  and  the  drfaHTected. 

On  the  buHnefs  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct  is  contrailed  with 
the  Baronet's,  and  an  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  the  former,  which  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  believing -to  be  ju/l.  Mr.  Sheridan,  we  confider  as  a 
political  mountebank,  fond  of  flattery,  and  eager  to  catch  popularity  with 
Mty  bait.  And  to  this  difpofition  we  incline  te  impute  thofe  effufions  of 
loyalty  which  have  occafionally  efcaped  him,  and  which  become  hi^i  almoft 
as  well  as  profeffions  of  piety  from  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  Efq.  or  de- 
clarations of  attachment  to  the  conftitution  by  Sir  Francis  Rurdett,  Bart. 
and  the  gang  at  his  heels,  on  .the  Huflings  at  Brentford,  and  at  the  orgies 
lit  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  have  ever  thought^  rendered 
a  public  fervice,  by  placing  the  Protean  principles  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a 
'  proper  point  of  view;  and  in  a  difcuflion  on  the  Middlefex  eledlion,  which 
will  be  (bund  at  the  end  of  our  prefent  Number,  we  (liall  exhibit  one  addi- 
tional trait,  which  will  give  the  finilhing  Hrbke  to  bis  portrait,  and  remove 
all  (doubts  .from  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  any 
profeflions  of  his  are  entitled. 

In  this  tra£t  are  fome  charges  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  any  other  man 
than  Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  feel  himfelf  polled  upon  to  answer^  but  Sir 
Francis  will  call  them  calumnies,  and  t  rudently  confider  them  as  beneatb 
his' notice.  It  is  certainly  the  eafielt  way  of  anfwering  what  canpot  be 
confuted. 

jifulJ  account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Middlesex  Election,  including  the  Sjieeches  at 

tho  close  of  each  day's  /lolL    To  which  is  added  cohies  <f  tlie  different  Electioneering 

I  Squibs,  Songs,  S/ieeches,  Cu'c.  issued  by  several  Partisans  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett 

and  Mr.  Mainwaring  junior,  at  the  Middlesex  Election,  ISOl-.    8vo.     Py.  32% 

6d.     Springsfurth.     1804.. 

SIXPENNYWORTH  of  feditious  trafti,  and  low  fcurrility,  gleaned 
from  the  St^  Giles*5  Committee,  in  the  intereft  of  the  jacobin  candidate, 
w^th  a  portrait  prefixed,  which  might  ferve  as  well  for  Jack  Shepherd,  Jot 
Bathan  Wild,  or  Sixtee;[i-String  Jack,  as  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 

POETRY. 

Ttnibie^  TractorationH  A  Poetical  Petition  against  Galvanising  Trumpery,  asfdthi 
Perkimstic  Institution,  In  Four  Cantos,  Most  re^fiectfully  addressed  to  the  Koyat 
College  f  Physicians.  By  Chriftopher  Cauflic,  M.  D.  L- L.  D.  A.  S.  S. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Aberdeen;  and  Hono- 
fary  Member  of  no  left  than  Nineteen  very  learned  Societies,  •  Second 
Edition,  with  great  Additions:     Small  8vo.    4s.  6d.     Pp.  186,     PJurft. 

FOR  a  general  charadler  of  this  ingenious  and  truly  humorous  poem,  we 
muft  r^r  our  readers  lo  Vol.  wt^  p.  416,  of  o^r  Rfvirm^    The  pr^t 

edftion 


edition  is  not  merely  a  reprJnt  of  the  former,  but  contains  more  than  double 
its  quantity  of  matter^  and,  to  its  increafed  balk,  its  valuebears  a  dUe  pro- 

portion.  •  ^ 

The  following  ludicrous  attimadverfion  on  the  golfamery  theories  of  tiie 
philofophiftic  Darwih,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  third  canto,  afe  entitled 
to  much  praife ;  and,  though  the  extrad  is  fomewhat  longer  than  we.  could 
wifb,  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  vsrill  derive  much  gratification  from 
perufing  it.  '  ,  > 

"  Folks  ought  to  die  juft  when  God  pleafes; 
-    "  But  moft  of  all  the  dirtjpoor. 

Who  make,  quoth  Darwin,  good  manuft  *. 

*'  That  when  the  Ruflians  logger-headed. 
Were  killed  by  Frenchmen,  ever  dreaded, 
Darwin ^cjoic'd,  the  filthy  creatures 
Would  ferve  for  flock  to  make  murquitoest, 

^'  And 


"  *  W1)0  make,  quoth  Darwin,  good  manure. 

"  Befides  the  advantage  of  lhe\^ing  how  reverently  this  great  phitofo- 
pher  and  philanthropifl  could  fpeak  of  religion,  I  am  lure  I  fliall  render  an 
effential  fervice  to  agriculturifts,  by  adducing  the  following  quotation,  f 
bring  it  forward  the  more  readily,  as  1  find  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
been  fo  negligent  of  the  intered  of  that  noble  art,  as  not  yet  to  hfave  recom*  . 
mended  the  univerfal  adoption  of  this  meafure. 

*  There  (liouid  be  no  burial-places  in  churches,  or  church-yards,  ^vcihen 
tke  monuments  of  departed  sinners  shoulder  God^sedtar,  and  pollute  his  holy  places 
with  dekd  men's  bones.  But  proper  burial-places  fhould  be  confecrated 
but  of  towns,  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  (he  earth  from  one  of 
wbich,  faturated  with  animal  decompoHition,  fhould  be  taken  away  once  in 
ten  pr  twenty  ye^n,/or  the  Aurpotes  of  agriculture,  and  fand  or  clay,  or  lefa 
fertile  foil,  brought  into  its  place.*  Danmns  Pfyt$logia,  p.  24:2. 

"  t  Would  ferve  for  flock  to  make  mufquitoes. 

"  Among  other  fpeculations  alfo  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  bequeathed 
us  by  this  friend  of  man,  are  the  following,  which  will  ferve  to  prove  a>  great 
confolation  to  thofe  who  have  fooliflily  (uppofed  that  the  blood-fhed  and  dc- 
vaflation,  produced  by  war,  were  circumftances  which  ought  to  be  la- 
mented* 

"  Thefe  remarks  are  publiftied  by  Dr,  Darwin,  as  written  under  his  own 
obfefvations  in  the  manufcript  of  his  book,  by  a  *  fihilosojihical  friend,'  whom 
he  left  in  his  library.     It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  Doctor  wrote  thiem 
himfelf.     At  leafl,  the  fentiments  have  his  (andiion,     <  It  confoles  me  to, 
find;  as  I  contemplate  the  whole  of  organized  nature,  that  it  is  not  in  tb^ 
power  of  any  one  perf^nage,  whether  flatefman  or  hero,  to  produce  by  hit 
lU-employed  adivity,  fo  much  mifer^  as  might  have  been  fuppo^d.    Thi*» 
if  a  Ruffian  army,  m  thefe  in  fane  times,  after  having  endured  a  laborious 
march  of  many  hundred  miles,  is  deftroyed  by  a  French  army  in  defence  of 
their  republic,    what  has  happeried  ?^    Forty  thoufand*  human  creatures, 
dragged  from  their  houfes  and  connexions,  ceafe  to  exifl,  and  have  manured 
^ti(filh\  but  the  c|uantity  of  organized  matter,  of  whicb  they  were  com- 

pore4i 
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OKIGINAI.   CAITICISM. 

"  And  r*I(b  urges,  with  propriety, 
Tl^at  war's  no  evil  in  fociely ; 
But  has  a  charming  operation. 
To  qbeck  exc^f^  of  population. 

^'  Superfluous  myriads,  &om  the  earth/ 
Are  Iwept  by  pedilence  and  dearth  ;* 
Which  drive  his  philofophic  plan  on, 
As  well  as  blunderbufs,  or  cannon. 


^'  That 


r<i^ 


■*■  »immt 


*i»* 


** 


pbfed,  prefently  revives  in  the  farms  of  millions  of  mjcrofcopic  ai^imals,  ve- 
getables, and  inleds,  and  afterwards  of  quadrupeds  and  men,  tiic  sum  if 
vjhose  happiness  is,  pet-hafs^  greater  than  that  of  the  liav  assed  soldiers  ly  *tx)hose  de^ 
s/ruction  they  have  gained  their  existence.  Is  not  this  a  confbling  idea  to  a  mind 
of  univerfai  fympathy  ?  I  fear  you  will  think  me  a  mifanthrope,  but  I  aflfure 
'yoci  a  contrary  ienfation  dwells  in  my  bofom ;  and  though  I  coi^miferate 
the  evils  of  all  organize4  beings,  '  Homo,  Turn,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienuiQr 
puto.**  Fl^tologia^pi  55  Si. 

"  ^  Are  f^ept  by  pedilence  and  dearth. 

*'  Lad  words  of  .Dr.  Darwin. 

^  I  take  no  (mall  credit  to  myfelf,  far  being  on-e  of  the  firft  fo  bring- into 
9ioti«e  lii«  laAeti  and  moil  fublime  of  this  fublime  philofoplier's  (ubliine  fpcH 
■Cttiations.  The  fountain  from  which  this  radiant  flream  of  il)amiRation.flowt 
-lit  denominated  among  book  fellers,  ^Thetsm-ple  of  nature/ 

"  To  paint  all  the  writer's  concepliqns  of  the  manfion  of  tha(old]8dy,aB4 
lier  own  mo(l  fi-ngiflar  qualifications,  would  be  a  tafk  even  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  ai  Caufiic.  Mr,  Fuleli,  however,  \m9 painted  his  cancefHions  on  the  00- 
ca&on  which,  in- one;  of  his  defigns,  appear,  (b  far  ars  I  can  comprehend  him^ 
to  be  iiniply  theie.  In  his  frontifpieee  to  the  work,  he  reprefents  one  beau's 
tifuMady  pointing  a1,  or  rather  fuTnbling  about,  (fomewhat  indecently  I 
jnuft  covS^h)y2>,midM€  or  third  breaft  of  another  beautiful  lady^  whom  I  fup- 
poief  to.  he  (^me  N  ature, 

*'  Than  which  there's  nothing  can  be  aptef 
To'^^I  phiiofophers  with  rapture. 

'''(Your  Wor(hip  will  excufe  my  burftip^  into  poetry,  for  the  idea  (etit 
all  my  infides  info  fuch  a  della  cruscaurlike  ferment,  that  I  (houJd  certainly 
have'fplit  open,  had  it  not  thus  overflowed).  This  third  bread  \  take  to  be 
the  painter's  emblem  of  the  difcoveries  of  Dr,  Darwin^— implying  that 
their  exitlence  is  as  evident,  as.  that  a  woman  has  three  brealis*  But^.oot  ta 
'dii^refs^  the  Dodor  afc«rlains  that 

•^  Human  progenies  ifunreftrainM, 

By  rlimate  friended,  and  by  food  fuftain*d» 

C^ferfeas  and  foils  prolific  hordes  woukl  fproad. 

E'er  long,  and  deluge  their  terraqueous  bed  r  .    , 

Bui  war  and  peftilence,  difeafe  and  dearth  . 

$fl«i^  the  fuperfluous  myriads  from  the  earth. 


«  That,  in  thts  world-s  great  llttiigfit*r*hour«7 
Not  only  11vcej>,  and  calves,  and  c6w«,      '     . 
But  '  man  ere^,  with  thought  elate>' 
Mufl:  '  duck'  to  death  his  llubborn  pate** 

*'  That  in  iaid  butcher's  fliop,  the  i»*csaducft 
Should  always  be  '  killed  of 'the  quickeft^ 
,-r  .  Becaufe  Dame  Nature  gave  the  Uroiigefl 

Tbe  f[^/ ^nd  ^w^r  to  live  the  [ongell, 

♦'  That  frnce  ^  to  did  i&  bitt  to  fleep/f  \ 

And  poor  difeas'd  are  fcabby  (heep,  \ , 

That  none  need  care  a  fingle  button  ... 

,   If  we  fliotitld  make  tiiefm  ftll  dead  omtion.        ' 

'« That  death  isbut a  trivial  tbing,  '       '  ' 

Becaufe  a  load'flool,  or  a  king, 

**  S<Hie  Mvpbilofophical. theories  have  fooliQily  fuppofed  tliat  this  fweep* 
iog  plan  ofDr.  Darwin,  which  thatphilofopher  appears  to  have  introduce^* 
left  '  proHc  hordes'  fhould  *  deluge  their  terraqueous  beds/  might  as  well 
b<  deterred  tiJi  a  few  of  the  *  sufitrfiuouf  acres  on  the  wirth^s  furface  were 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  cultivation.  I  (liouid  adyife  to  employ  thefe  fupernun 
meraries  in  navigating  polar  ices  within  the  tropi<:s,  as  recommended  by  the 
Dodor  in  the  '  BBtanic  Garden,*  were  I  not  apprehenfive  left  I  (hould  there- 
by, in  feme  raeafure,  deftroy  the  operation  of  Saint  Pierre's  Tides* 

^*  *  Muft  '  duck*  to  deacth  his  xlubborn  pate. 
"  MoK  laft  words  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

'  Thebrowofmanerefl,  with  thought  elaie^     ^ 

/)»rib  to  the  mandate  of  refiftless  fat€i.'  i 

Temjik  €f  Nature>»    CaAlieiV*,  >, 
*  ■  • » 

''  I  have  exhibited  ibis  couplet  at  all  the  alTemblages  of  my  poetiiing 
brethren  in  Grub-ftreet  and  St.  Giles^s,  not  omitting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•  Wit's  Corner'  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-houfe,  the  elevated  tenants  o£  the 
Cyder  Cellar  in  Maiden>lane,  and  Col.  Hanger's  '  Knights  of  the  Roupd 
Table/  all  of  wtiom  agree  in  acknowledging  tbe  elegaiK-e  and  corre£lness  of 
the  metaphor,  and  that  its  beauties  are  \o  tranfcendffntly  exquifite^  and  ber> 
yond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye,  as  to  be  perfe^lly  incomprehervfible." 

"  t  That  fince  *  to  die  is  but  to  fleep/ 

'  Long  o'er  the  wrecks  of  lovely  life  they  weep ; 
Then  plcas'drefled.  to  die  is  but  to  fleep.' 

Tm/ik  of  Nature,  Canto  If* 

* 

f  I  fu(ped  that  my  intimate  friend  and  correfpondeht  Bonaparte  [Bub- 
napartc]  is  a  fall  convert  to  Dr.  Darwin's  do^rine  of  death  and  its  conCe-* 
quences*  For^^  wTieh  he  declared  to  Lord  Whitworth  his  detennination  to 
iifvad?  Engl^^  although  there  were  an  hundred  chances  to  one  in  famur 
'oJFki0; going  to  the  bottom,  he  was  undoubtedly^  calculating  on. a  coxaibrtabW 
jaap  MKt  the  iattgues  of  government"  ^^ 


J|4  ORIGINAL  UltlCISiC* 

tWll,  after  death,  he  Aire  to  rife 
^     In  bats  and  bed-bugs,  fleas  and  flies.* 

•'  Befides,  they'll  make,  when  kill'd  in  fighf^ 
Vaft  *  monuments  of  paft  delight  /+ 
And  that  to  tbini  of  is  more  pleafant. 
Than  fuch  delight  ertjoy'd  at  prefent.'* 

A  C^Ukctm  tf  Psalms  and  IJymHs,   extracted,   revised,   and  /kuilisie J;   by  the 
Rev.  W.  Bv  Williams,  B.  A.  Minister  of  Hoiherton  Chapel,    Middle- 
sex;  and  Chaplain  to  thie  Marquis  of  Down  ihi  re.     ISpao.     Pp.200. 
Williams.     Ig04. 

WE  oaghfr  to  apologize  to  our  Jkaetfcai  readers  for  claffing  this  wretched 
fiirrago  of  enthuiiaftical  cant  and  methodidical  prefumplion  under  the  head, 
Poetty;  for  not  one  feature  oFPoelry  is  lo  be  diicerned  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  here  prefented  to  the  public.  It  is  a  meFanchoIy  fuly'e6l 
ibr  reflexion  la  all  ferious  and  fober  Chrifti^ns,  tbat  the  weak  minds  of  the 
lower  clafTes  of  people  fhould  be  filled  with  fuch  niiferable  Huff  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  calculated'  certainly  to  infpirc  them  with  the  rto/l 
dangerous  prefnmption,  hollrleto  the  meek  and  humble  fpiril  of  Chriflian- 


'        **  •  In  bats  and  bed-bugs,  fleas  and  flies. 
'  Thus  when  a  monarch  or  a  muQiroom  dies. 
Awhile  extind  the  organic  matter  lies ; 
But  as  a  few  fliort  hours  or  years  revolve, 
,  Alchemic  powers  the  changing  mafs  difToIve ; . 

Born  to  new  life  unnumbered  infedls  pant,  &c.'' 

Temjile  of  Nature^  CantO  IV. 

"It  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  enquiry  among  fome  of  my  correfponding 
garretteers,  whether  this  pilofbpher  himfelf,  in  the  latter  fiagesr  of  his  exift* 
«n€e,  enjoyed  much  confolatien  from  rifled ing  that  the  '  organic  matter' 
which  entered  into  his  own  compofition,  was  about  to  be  employedibr  the 
important  purpofe  of  giving  '  new  life'  to  '  unnumbered  infedls.* 

t  "  Vafl  '  monuments  of  paft  delight.' 
'  Thus  the  tall  mountains,  that  embofs  the  land, 
V  Huge  ides  of  rocks,  and  continents  of  fand ; 

Whofe  dim  extent  eludes  the  inquiring  fight. 
Are  mighty  monuments  of  past  delight*' 

"  The  '  monuments  of  paft  delight,'  Darwin  fays, 

*  Rofe  from  the  wreck  of  animal  or  beaft.* 

"  Thus  taught  by  this  wondrous  fage,  I  truft  the  friends  to  Jhumanitjr 
will  fuppofeitbeft  to  let  the  poor,  infirm,  and  decrepid,  die  ofiTas  faft  as 
polSble  to  *  manure  the  earth,'  that  the  quantity  of  organized  matter  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  may  revive  in  the  forms  of  millions  of  microfcopic 
aninials,  vegetables,  and  infeds,  make  ^  monuments  of  paft  delight^'  &c. 
Therefore  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  promoters  of  the  Perkinean  Inftitution 
will  prove  as  defpicable  in  refpe^to  numbers,  as  they  are  deficient  in  un-. 
derltandtng,  efpecially  in  comprehending  the  great  and  glorious  truths  of 
aapdern  philofophy,"  ..        '  ' '    *  '    . 


ity ;  and  with  a  deflruflive  confidenc^^  arifing  froni»  an  mlUi^ged  ctrtminty  of 
falvation,  on  the  firft  moment  oi  Belief ,  It  is  really  (hocking  to  fee  the  ve- 
nerable Bifliop  Hornfe  prefled  into  I'ucli  company  as  MelTrs.  Williams,  Top- 
lady,  Newton,  Haweis  &c.  &c.  The  29th  Hymn,  addrefled  to  The  Tri- 
mty,  is  a  parody  of  God  save  the  King  !  We  (hall  exhibit  two  or  three  fpc- 
cimens  er  this  notable  produ6lion,  which  will  fuffice  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  juiiice  6f  our  aninHidve]^(ions. 

Hymn  i.     (Tojtlady,) 

^  *'  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone 

Of  covenant  merc)  Ifing; 
Nor  fear  with  thy  righteoufiiefs  on. 

My  perfon  and  offerings  to  bring  « 
The  terror f  of ^  Law  and  ff  God  ^ 

fVith  me  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
My  Saviour's  obedience  and  blood 

Hide  all  my  tranfgreilions  from'vietr. 

"  The  work  which  his  goodnefs  began. 

The  arm  of  his  flrength  will  complete; 
His  promife  is  Yea  and  Amen, 

And  never  was  forfeited  yet.  ♦ 

Things  future  nor  things  that  are  now^- 

Not  all  things  below  nor  above 
Can  make  him  his  purpofe  forego^ 

Or  fever  mV  foul  from  his  love. 

"  My  name  from  the  palms  of  hii  handa 
Eternity  will  hot  erafe ; 
\  Imprefs'd  on  his  heart  it  remains 

In  marks  of  indelible  grace  : 

Yes,  I  to  the  end  (liall  endure. 

As  fure  as  the  earned  is  giv«n. 
More  happy,  but  not  more  secure. 

The  glorify'd  fpirits  in  heaven  \ !  I** 

"Hymn  25,^Hart.) 

•*  An  Invitation  to  Sinners  to  conjidii 

•  •. 

'*  ^t  not  conscience  make  you  linger,  , 

Nor  oi fitness  fondly  dream ; 
All  the  fitnefs  he  requireth, 
.      Is  to  feel  your  need  of  liim  r 
This"  he  gives  you ; 
'Iris  his  Spirit's  rifing  beam. 

"  Come,  ye  weary,  heavy  laden^  .r 

Loft  and  ruinM  by  the  fall  1 

If  you  tarry  till  you're  better, 

...,.»  xou  will  never  cure  at  all : 

".  .  \.    ■         Not  the  righteous  *     7 

^  Sinners  Jefus  come  to  call.*  .      .     ' 

,  '.•         ^  ^,     ■"■«'  a*         .^t*.      ,.•'(.>•>»#' 

Miltik  la  the  (km  iUaia  of  c««^r/ Mid  CM>A^^  ^ 

X  '  ,  «  at 

;  '  '*  Htmii 
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• 

♦'  HUfier  ye  poor,  ye  rich,  ye  blhid, 

A  fin-dilbrd.r'd  trembling  throng; 
*fo  you  the  gc^fpet  calls,  Wvoo 

Mel]^ah*s  bleifings  all  berong. 

♦'  Reafon^s  and  virtuci^st  boafting  Tons, 

Derive  no  bleffings  from  his  tree  ; 
For  finners  only  Telus  dy'd— 

Then  Jure  i  htar  he  died  for  me. 

'<  Twas  wi<h  ouf  griefs  MeiSaJh  grofin'df, 
'Twas  with  our  guilt  his  foiil  was  try'd ! 

Our  panifhment  ha  iadk,  he  b^|r«^ 
And  dnners  liv'd  whctxi  Jefus  dy'd/^ 

**  HtMii  136. 

'^  Truly  tdelTed  is  this  ilalidcii 

Low  and  full  before  his  crofs  ; 
When  I  fee  his.  great  falvation» 

All  things  elfe  I  count  but  dro&* 
Here  it  is  I  find  my  heav'n. 

White  upon  the  Lamb  I  gare> 
Love  I  miich,  I've  much  forgiv'n  ; 

l*m  a  miracle  of  grace  i** 

"  HtMii  140. 

**  Mir  foul  attempt  no  morf  to  dravj  . 
Thy  fife  and  comfort  froiti  the  law : 
Fly  to  (he  hope  the  gofpel  gives ; 
The  man  who  Iruils  the  promife  llves/^ 

*'  HlTMN  142, 

'*  Tl^.MNww/a  finner  believes^ 

And  trufls  in  his  crucify *d  Qod, 
His.  pardon  n/  mce  he  receives^ 

Redemption  in  full  thro*  his  blood.^ 

Ohe  jam  fatis  edi  No  wonder  that  fach  comfarie^le  doctrine  as  this  oiakei 
numerous  converts  to'  fchifm  !  But  it  is  a  Wonder  that  any  man,  who  has  H 
right  to  prefix  the  epithet  reverend  to  his  name,  (hould^iaVe  the  folly  or  the 
aliiirance  to  prefix  his  name  io  fuch  a  farrago  as  that  before  us  1 

Tie  Britijb  Foitinteer,  or  Loyal  Songfter.  BAng  a  coileSiton  ff  entirefy  tn^tu 
Songs,  for  all  patrloAc  Companies  5  including  tbofn  on  the  Su6jc£i  Jutig  at 
the  difftrent  places  of  Jiubilc  Amtffetnent,  Stveral  turtt/en  purpofly  for  this 
Workt  and  adapted  to  familiar  Juries*  7^  *ix)hu:b  Is  iUtded  a  Sell  Man  nf 
^ffmtable  Toajit  and  Sentinuniu  121Q0*  Pf .  3d.  6d.  Nei)^  Som- 
mefsTown. 

MANY  of  (befe  fongs  ar6  Dot  lefs  dldinguilhedby^  poetical  talent  tfaan 
hf  patriotic  fentimeot ;  andiuch  attempts  to  ciieriih  apd  to  roafe  the  Q4« 
tional  fpirit,  at «  crifia  wl^ich  calU  for  the  fuileft  difpiay  of  it;,  are  iitghljr 
]praiiiB*w0rtb7«  m     ■    ,  .    ... ... 

NOVELS 
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Novels  AND  t ALES. 

HelieJoray  er  the  Grecian  MimtreL      Translated  frtm  th:  Germav  ef  Barm 
Gkthe.     3  vols.  12mo.     Pp.  636.     Datton*  ISO** 

WE  opened  thcfe  volumes  with  no  fmall  degree^  otf  curiofity,  from  a 
r^coll^ioii  of  one  of  thefirft  productLoiis  of  the  author,   Th^' Sor» 
fvws  vf  Wtrtery  and  from  a  knowledge  of  hi^.  fubfequent  life  and  writings ; 
fult^expe^ihg  to  find  them  .deeply  tainted  with  that  grofs  immorality  and 
cotitempt  of  religion  which  fo  Itrongly  mark  the  condud  and  the  writing* 
bf  that  (chool -to  which  Bakon   Goethe  belongs.     We  wefe,  however, 
agreeably  difappointed  ;  fince,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  found  //^/rV- 
dora  to   bean  harmlefs^   and  an  interelling.  tale;   the  incidents  in   which, 
though  fometimes  highly  improbable,  are  weli  managed,  and  not  unnatural. 
The  cha^aSlers  are  pourtrayed  with  a  niafterly  hand  ;  and,  which  is  of  more 
confequence,  the  moral  is  unexceptionable — vice  meeting  With  its  due  punifli- 
ldent>  and  virtue  with  her  proper  reward.     A  great  deal  indeed  is  laid  about 
fat^  and  nature  v  but  nothing  of  nature's  God.    Speaking  of  the  "  Jerufalem 
delivered"  of  TalTo,  Ibe  Baron  has  the  prefumption  to  reprefent  it  as  a  poem,* 
Hwhich,  with  the  exception  of"  a  few  beautiful  opiiodes,**  4^  of"  no  value  Qa 
the  whole. •!     This  dogmatical  fentence  is,  of  itfelf,  fufficiently  rtrange,  but, 
the  rcaibn  on  which  it  appears  to  be  founded  is  fti' I  tl ranger,  '*  The  Christian. 
AlyiAolagy  itemed  to  her  cold  and  dead,  and  the  object   lor  which  its  heroes- 
fern  ployed  their  valour  entirely  founded  on  opinion.     Hence  a  war  of  opinions 
(he  confidered  as  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of*  the  poetic  mufe.     But  wheii 
die  took  up  Homer,  and  mingled  in  his  living  world  of  gods  and  men,  whe  e 
the  hearts  and  the  paiiions  of  the  heroes  artTon  fire,  how  cold  and  lilielers  ap- 
peared thofe  knights  of  the  holy   fepulchre!^'     Ckriuiamty   may,  perhaps 
mno  be  deemed  a  fable  by  Goethe,  a\id  his  alfociate  IVieland,  who  has  publicly  ' 
renounced  its  tenets,,  and  impioufly  blafphemed  its  divine  author;    but  \h^ 
time  will  come  when  thefe  vain  philofophifts,  and  their  wretched  vobries, 
burfting  as  they  are  with  the  vanity  of  human  reafon,  will  be  compelled  to, 
acknowledge  its  reality,   when  top  late  to  avert  the  pUnifliments  which  it 
denounces  on  obllinate  unbelievers. 

The  tranflation  is  well  executed^  with  th^  exception  of  fome  few  expreC^ 
fions,  which  are  not  Bnglijb. 

Thi  Life  tf  ItaJidle^Hi  ms  it  Jbould  he  hdnded  down  to  Posterity,     By  J.  M^-D. 
•    12mo.     Pp.150.     Parfons  and  Son.  1 804.  , 

W£  halve  (trong^bje^Uons  to  any  book  in  v/hxch fiction  19  blended  with 
J^wr^^  Ance  it  tends  to  miilead  young  ininds  which  are  incapable  of 
i^^paratinj^  the  one.  from  the  other.  We  have  another  obje^ion  too,  to  a  fie- 
^Qus  lite  of  the  hero  of  tftis  little  volume.  For,  ho\Vever  ingenious  a  Writer 
^^  be,  hOviTever  inventive  his  faeULties,  however  fertile  his  imagiriation, 
]pve  defy  him  to  fabricrate  fuch  a  feries  of  compiicaled  horrorS,"<?ritnes,  and 
enormities,  a^  the  faithful  pageof  hiflory  prefents,tn  recordingthe^Va/M^  and 
•^ions  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte.  The  volume  before  its  contains  notbing 
ttitt  fs4iiipr^Bble ;  but  it  falls  very  far  fliort  of  the  truth  ;-^H  is  weiliirrit- 
len  ^'4he  inoral  is  good  ;  and  the  principles  and  (entrments,  iii  ^nei;^,  u^ 
^^Sc^i^ionabie.^  We  (ay,  m/^iW,  becaufe  we  m<ill<except  the  refleclioQi 
nt  the-beginning  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  fir  ft  book,  which  b«i|^^  )$fQf^^  ijf^ 
.  . jr^  Li^xiT*  VOL.  xviii»  D  d  norance 
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Boranceof  the  rubje6l,  and  (liew  that  the  author  ha^  been  weak  enough  to 
adopt  the  falie  alFertions  of  the  Jacobins,  French  and  EngUfh,  who,  and  who 
ahme,  had  the  folly,  or  rather  the  efTrontery,  to  afcnbe  the  enormities  which 
marked  the  origin  andpfogrefs  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  oppofition 
which  it  experienced  fiom,  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  Europe. 

Augustus  and  Mary  ;  or  the  Maid  of  Bu/termere,  a  domestic  Tale*     By  WilUisini 
Mudford.     1  vol.  I'imo.  Pp.  IB8.     Jones.,   laot.    . 

THIS  tale  is  founded  on  a  well-known,  but  very  melancholy  incident. 
•Xhe  charaders  of  the  father  and  mother  are  well'  drawn.  Mary  h  ti 
tVery  interellii^  pidure ;  the  objeft  and  tendency  of  the  Whole  is  to  incul- 
cate virtue^  and  to  caution  fimplicityagainft  deception.  The  main  tale  w^ 
'believe  clofely  adheres  to  the,  original  fa^s,  therefore,  any  analyfia  of  it 

Would  be  fuperfluous.  The  under  tale  of  Loui fa  Faulkner  and  Williaih 
"Stitchum  fceras  to  be  foiftedin  without  any  conne6\ion  with  the  fate  of  the 

heroine,  and  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fwell  the  book.  The  author 
lalfo  tries  ^atire,  which  being,  beyond  his  reach,  he  fubftitiites  abuffe.    'Mr, 

William  Gifford  is  not  an  object  to  be  hurt  by  the  attacks  of  fuch  a  puny 

aflaihnt. 

^Shertoood  Forest ;  or'Norihein  Adventures ,  a'NpveL     By  Mrs.  VHIa-Real  Gooch. 
^  •  3  vols.  I2rat).     Pp.720.    -Highley.   1804.  •  - 

IF  the  authorefs  of  this  produdlion  writes  for  amufement,  we  advifeher  ti 
take  to  fome  paftime  that  may  notbe  fo public;  if  (lie  write  from  necc(- 
iity  we  are  truly  forry  for  her,  fince  the  proceeds  of  fuch  a  work  muft  alP- 
ford  a  very  fcanty  fupply.  Whaiever  may  be  her  purpofe  in  giving  thefe 
jeffufions  to  the  world,  our  duty  is  the  fame — ^^to  eftimate  the  performance 
i)y  its  intriniic  merit.  .  , 

In  a  preface,  pur  novelift  introduces  feveral  very  great  names,  and,  i 
their  head,  Homer,  to  prove,  that  "  the  fire  of  genius  is  fddom./^^  but  at  the 
Jampof  adverfity.**  This  fentiment  flie  expands  in  a  fine-founding  period 
full  of  long  words,  and  epithets,  and  rhetorical  figure.  *'  Poverty  in  this, 
as  it  is  called,  enlightened  age,  treads  upon  the  heels  of  genius,  and  antici- 
pates en^ery  progressive  step  by  rude  as s ailment ,  and  by  the  sctrpion  sting  of  acute 
recollection,^^ 

To  attempt  an, analyfis  of  this  work  would  be  taking  up  fpace  and  time 
which  we  can  beflow  to  jnuch  more  advantage  on  publications  of  irapor- 
iance.  We  muft  allow,  however,  that  the  palfages  before  us  are  harmless. 
The  ftory  is  the  old  iVory  that  has  been  fo  often  repeated  ;  the  wliole  elfence 
of  which  is  compreffed  in  the  two  firft  verfes  of  tm  ddsmg. 

.       "  There  once  did  live  ia  lady  fair,  • 

^  And  file  \yas  in  love  with  a  gentleman." 

In'$herwood  Fdreft  there  are  half  a  do^en  of  ladies  fair ;  and  they  are  all 
in  loVe.  Their  loves  are  fo  intermiKed  and  complex,' that  we  cbuld  hardfy 
^ifcover,  tvho  and  who  are  togetlier.  Their  various  adventures  convey  to  the 
teader  the  following  information',^— that,  if  agreeable  young  men,  and  agree- 
ble  young  women  often  meet  together,  it  is  probable  love  may  arif^p.  .  In- 
deed /the  authorefs  makes  ^ood' a  poOticn  that  there  is inVie sexes  a  tendency  tt 
mutual  affection \  This  h  ^\\q  novelty y  andthe  whole n<Jvelty  which'ber  inge- 
nuity itas  difcovered,  and  her  ability  exhibited  \  Jind  deferves  eqqal  praife 

with 
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.Witt  the.refearcl)  of  a  fchoolm  a  fief  recorded  in  Gil  Bias:  the  /aid  precejiW 
ijiform*:d  the  world,'  that  in  Athens  children  cried\vhcn  they  were'whht. 

The  Duchess  of  La  Valliere,  an  histcrical  Romance,    By  Madam,  de  Genlts,   Trm^ 
slated  from   the  French,     2  voU.  ]2mo.     Pp.  480.     Murray.   1804* 

THIS  IS  a  work  much  faperior  in  ability,  and  h'terary  in«rit,  (o 
the  pi>!ceMHr>g  article ;  rieverthelefs-  ther6  is  a  mixture  of  objeftionable 
Vith  la-ulable  lentiments  and  feprefentations,  which  renders  it  at  lead  of  a 
verv  doubtful  tendency. 

The  hiitor^  of  Mademoi  Telle  de  la  Valltere  is  well  known  to  thatclafe  of 
readers,  who'  have  a  pleaJure  in'fludying  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of 
courts,  hiore  than  the  politics  of  nations.  The  real  amount  of  her  ftory  is, 
(he  was  a  lovely  woman  of  noble  birth,  attracted  the  love  of  Louis  XIV". 
was  many  years'his  miftrefs ;  but  being  deferted  for  another,  became  peni- 
tent, and  rpent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  clorft^r.  She  never  took  any 
Vhare  in  public  afiairs,  therefore,  her  life  is  riot,  like  that  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  of  any  political  importance;- nor  indeed  of  more  biogi:aphicaI 
importance,  than  the  life  of  any  other  concubine  who  lives  in  a  ftate  of 
adultery.  Attached  as  we  are  to  kings  and  princes,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive THAT  THE  EMBRACES  OF  ROYALTY  CONSECRATE  PROSTITU- 
TION ;    OR     THAT    AN    ADULTRESS     IS     •NB  WHIT  -LESS   AN  ADULTRESS 

BEQAUSE  HER  PARAMOUR  IS  A  PRINCE,^  Soften  her  fituation  by  as 
jrhany  mild  names  as  you  will,  the  EhichefsofLa  Valliere  was  a  harlot;  and 
tfierefore  unworthy  the  countenance  6f  every  virtuous  woman.^  This  kept 
mlRrefs  had  no  doubt  many  to  pay  herconrt,  fince  in  all  ages  there  will  be 
/ycophants  who  will  bow  to  vice  when-  it  is  conneded  with  greatnefsj  but 
the  dignity  o/  virtue  and  genuine  religion  will  avoid  the  pollution  of  fucK 
•(Tociates. 

'  The  romance  before  us  r^prefents  Mademoifelle  de  la  Valliere  as  a  young 
Jady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments ;  and  alfo  cf  very  amiable  difpofi-^ 
tions  :  witli  that  extreme  feniibility  of  heart,  which  unleis  accompanied  with 
fif  mnefs  of  principle  and  condudt,  often  betrays  a  woman  (o  ruin.  Having  lott 
4)^r  parents  at  feventeen.  years  of  age,  fhe  was  appointed  Maid  of  Honor  to  . 
HenriettaofEngland,  wile  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  to  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty.  Oneof  the  handfomeft  and  moft  engaging  men  at  the 
court  of  Verlailles  was  the  king,  abput  twenty  two  years  of  age,  and  lately 
•married  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Mademoifelle  frequently  faw  this  prince  ; 
and  before  (lie  was  known'  to  him,  her  sensible  heart  was  captivated  by  his 
charms, 'although  he  was  married.  At  length  he  difcovered  her  pallion  ;  and 
after  fuch  a  dilcovery  fedu6tion  naturally  followed.  Though  (he  yielded  to 
her  lover,  (he  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  y^rtuous  fentiment  as  to  feel  great 
compunftrion  for  her  falL  This  part  of  ^he  work  feems  very  well  intended 
to  exhibit  the  fufferings  which  arifc  to  the  votaries  of  pleafurable  vice, 
whofe  principles  are  not  entirely  corrupted,  nor  their  feelings  become  tal- 
Jau«.  In  this  view  the  object  of  the  work  is  meritotious.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,^  a  eonliderable  part  of  the  lady's  uneafinefs  afLfcs  moro  from  doabts 
bon€erniiig  her -lover's  conftancy,  than  remorfe  (or  her  own  conduct.  Be- 
sides, jwe^muft  give  very  little  credit  to  the  conscience  of  a  lady  ivho  continues  in 
4ie  commission  ^  adultery.  The  fa6l  was,'flie.did  not  actually  repent  until  for- 
i^kenby  her  royal  lover.  Sccc (lion  from  the  world,  when  (lie  was  deprived 
4i>f  that  vicioos  uitercourfe  in  which  (he had  folong  indulged^  can  hardly  be 
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regarde<l  as  an  aft  of  virtue  and  piety.  It  was  certafnly  much  better  t&  re^ 
jtire  to  the  nionadery  of  the  Carmeiites,  than  to 'follow  the  ufaai  mode  of 
kept  miflrelfes,  who,  on  lofing  one  gallant,  try  to  find  another;  but  her  mo- 
tive was  evidently  not  remorfe  for  her  own  condu6t,  for  (he  was  manifeflly 
difpofed  to  continue  concubine  to  the  kingf  as  long  as  he  was  difpofed  to 
retain  her  in  that  capacity.  She  left  the  world  in  difgnd,  becaufe  a 
iavouriteman  had  left  her  for  another.  This  is  the  motive  and  amount  of 
her  penitence  as  fet  forth  in  the  novel.  Her  fentiments  and  condudl  are 
pre  (en  ted  as  laudable  on  yery  falfe  grounds.— The  tendency  of  the  work  is 
to  foften  our  abhorrence  of^vice,  by  accompanying  that  vice  with  many 
amiable  and  fome  refpedable  qualities^  Tke  Ducliefs  de  la  Valiiere  might 
be  mild»  benevolent,  companionate,  charitable— -but  (he  was  an  habitus^ - 
,  adultrefs.  And  an  habitusd  a^ultrefs  oi^ht  never  to  be  held  up  to  efteem 
and  veneration. 

Such  a  pidure  cannot  be  beneficial  to  young  females,  who  ai<  a  clafs  of 
readers  very  likely  to  perufe  fuch  a  romance.  The  intention  of  the  writer 
may  be  good  ;  but  we  cannot  think  the  tendency. good;  and  therefore  danat 
recommend  the  performance  to  cur  readers. 


MISCEH.ANIES. 

Jsf ructions  for  Yiomanry  and  Volunteer  Cavahy.  By  Colonel  Herms,  of  the 
Light  Horfe  Volunteers  of  London  and  WeHminder.  Part  L  Secoini 
Edition^  8vo.  Pp.  256.    Egerton.  1804.. 

"  OPHE  following  Treatife,"  fays  Colonel  Herries,  in  his  IntroJttctwn,  "  is 
■*■    founded  upon,  and  in  all  material  refpe^ls  conformable  to.  His  Ma» 
jest/s  Regulations  for  the  Cavahy ;  a  book  which  every  officer  Ought  carefully 
to  (lady,  and  to  which  frequent  reference  muft  be  made  for  explanations 
■and  details  not  immediately  neccffary  in  the  prefent  work,  which  only  com- 
prehends what  appears  to  be  moft  effential  to  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  for 
whofe  ufe  alone  it  is  de(igned.'* 

Since  the  recommencement  of  hoflilities,  fo  many,  and  fo  various,  have 
been  the  publications  which  have  itfued  from  the  prefs,  profefling  to  inftr^idt 
our  Volunteers  in  the  different  branches  of  military  difcipline,  that  we  have 
been  wearied  alraoft  to  fatiety  with  perufiug  them.  So  little,  however,  of 
real  merit,  has  appeared  on  the  fubjedt,  thlit  wa  were  peculiarly  pleafed  on 
witneffing  the  annunciation  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Herries,  ^ 
gentleman  •f  much  experience  and  affiduity,  and  of  courfe  well  qualified 
for  the  talk  which  he  had  undertaken. 

We  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  before  us  ;  previoufly  to  which,  however,  we  fltall  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  the  opinion  of  its  author,  on  what  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much 
dif^iMiion,  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  '  : 

•*  In  order  to  employ  this  fpecies  of  force,"  [the  Yeoman  and  Volunteer 
Cavalry],  obferves  Colonel  Herries,  "  with  thegreated  effedl,  ^nd  tO  de- 
rive from  it  "that  important  afliftanoe  which  it  may  reafonably  be  expeded- 
to  afford,  as  well  in  the  encounter  of  a  foreign  invader,  as  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  internal  tranquitlity,  it  would  probably  not  be  brigaded  with  rega* 
lars,  or  employed  to  a€l  in  the  line,  except  on  particular  occafions.  Confix 
dering  thechara^er  and  compofltion  of  tht^  Volunteer  Cavalry,  ^it  feemi 
-  ^  that 
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that  its  peculiar  province  would  be  the  bafineft  of  light  troops  aiding  in  fe- 
perate  aetachments ;  a  fervice  which  offers  fall  fcope  to  the  courage,  a6li- 
vity,  afvd  intelligence  of  every  individual,  and  which  of  courfeprelents  the 
befl  field  fur  the  difplay  of  thofe  advantages  which  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen 
mull  neceflkrily  pofrels  over  privates  of  every  other  defcription  ;  to  whom 
theymu/l,  generally  fpeaking,  always  remain  inferior  in  the.ordin»ry  dutiet 
of  the  commtn  soldier,*'         ^ 

The  firft  Chapter  of  thisTreatife  relates  tohorfes,  apd  the  mod  approved 
methods  of  training  them  for  military  fervice.  The  fecond  prefents  a  full 
99d  perfpicuous  explanation  of  military  terms.  The  third  confifls  of  in- 
ftTB^ions  preparatory  to  the  drill,  illufirative  of  the  firil  principles  of  mill* 
tary  tadics.  The  fourth  Chapter  is  appropriated  to  riding,  with  much  ufe- 
fttl  inforination  relative  to  the  choice  and  management  of  horfe-fumiture 
and  accoutrements.  The  fifth  contains  inllru^ions  for  the  drill,  in  five 
cialTes.  The  fi^th  fappofes  a  troop  and  fquadron  ibrmed,  and  going  through 
their  different  evolutions  on  the  parade.     ^ 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  there  being  a  variety  of  in- 
itro^^ors,  who  teach  according  to  their  difHsrent  modes,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  knowledge  which  they  poflTefs,  "  it  has  been  the  firft  ol^®^  of  the 
prefent  work,'*  fay*  our  author,  f  to  lay  down  fuch  a  fyllem  of  drilling,  as 
will  not  only  affift  and  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  private,  (who  in  thefe 
corps  is  capable  of  uniting  theory  with  pradice,  and  can  improve  himfelf  by 
reading  as  well  as  by  exercife),  but  will  enable  the  officer  of  any  Volunteer 
Carps  to  fuperintend  the  conduct  of  his  drill- ferjeant,  and  to  determine  im* 
mediately,  whether  he  is  inilru6ling  the  men  in  conformity  to  the  edablifhed 
-regulation,  and  whether  he  employs  the  proper  word  of  command  fpr  every 
charge  which  it  is  intended  to  effect.*' 

We  underftand  from  our.author>  that  it  was  his  intention  to  place,  under 
the  bead  of  General  Observations,  the  fubdance  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
befl  authorities,  relative  to  the  movements  of  a  fquadron  of  light  cavalry; 
and  the  referve  for  the  Secmd  Part  of  his  treatife,  the  manoeuvres  of  a  regi- 
ment, the  duties  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  garrlfon  and  in  the  field,  &c.  &c.  \ 
but  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  corps  which  he  has  the  honour  to  com* 
mand,  particularly  at  this  moment,  has  prevented  him  from  finifhing  thift 
work. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  a  Treatife  fo  valuable  (bould  remaip  unfinifh- 
ed,  ^8  far,  however,  as  the  prefent  volume  goes,  it  may  be  confidered 
cooaplete,  and  we  will  venture  to  aliert,  that,  by  an  attentive  perufal 
thereof,  ^  perfon  may  acquire  more  theoretical  kno^ledge-*and  of  that 
defcription  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  may  eafiW  be  red\kced  to  prac* 
tice— in  one  day,  than  by  the  verbal  iiiftrtt<5lions  of  $1  drill-ferjean.t  lor  a 
month.  »  ' 

After  what  we  have  faid,  we  can  only  exprefs  our  hope,  that  when  the 
"  pipmg  times  of  peace"  fhall  return — (hould  the  destinies  of  the  new  EmJif 
''•^of  the  French  Republic  permit  fuch  a  period  to  arrive— our  author 
^ill  not  nfegle^l  the  completion  of  the  ^lik  which  he  originally  coi^ 
tf»pUte4 
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J!  Coniife  IntroiuEi'ion  to  the  Lat'ift.  Language,  compiled  from  ancient  andmo"  - 
.,  dern  Writers  of  appro-ved  autbqrity.     For  the  n/e  of  the  Middle  Forms  in  ' 

Qrammar  Schools,     By  the  Rev.    George  Whittaker,  A.  M.     12ino. 

C.  Law,  Longman  and  Rees,  London  j.  B.  C.  Collins,  Saiilbury  j  T." 
.  ^nd  G,  Burdon,  Wincheftei-j  T»  Skelton,  Southampton. 

THIS  work  is  founded  on  the  bafis  of  Lilly's  graramer,  but  contains" 
jnaijy  very  judicious  alterations  '4nd  improvements,  among  which  the  moft 
deierving  of  notice  are,  the  addition  of  Greek  nouns  to  the  (ubliantives, 
and  a  new  arrangem'ent  of  the  pronouns';  the  verbs  aho  are.  much  bt^lter  » 
explained  to  the  -EngUih  pupil  than  in  any  Latin  grammar  we  have  \et 
feen,  and  the  fyntax,  though  ihorter  than  that  of  Lilly,  and  L-ls  encuir.b.r'ed  ; 
wkh  examples,  and  coiaiequently  lefs  burthenjome  to  the  memory,  C'»nJain*  • 
all  that  is  lufficient  for  the  learner  at  the  age  for  whi^h  it  is  intendorl;  and, 
indeed,  when  it  is  once  madered  by  the  boy,  the  man  will  have  liiJe  more 
to  acquire  to  become  an  accurate  grammarian.  '  - 

We  are  furprifed  that  no  teacher  of  Latin  grammar,  who  ': "..lies  the 
memdry  of  his  pupils,  has  difcarded  the  vocative  cale  :  it  ihoiii'  '  '  n>  n- 
tidned  only  as  an  anomaly  in  the  fingular  number  of  the  fecond  cUc'rniion 
iir  thofe  jiouns  vs^hJch  end  in  us.  The  follow^ing  rule  -in  »)nlax  is  a!  >  v<ry, 
inaccurately  exprefled  in  Lilly,  "  Eft  pro  habeo  regit  da<iviim;"  but  ii  is 
urn  more  fo  by  Mr.  Whittaker,  who  fubftitutts  sum  lor  esr\  for  in  this  cafe 
thie  veib  fubllantive-is  ufed  imperfonally,  and  coniWquenuy  has  nerther  firfl 
nor  fecond- perfon ;  but  the  more  accurate  mode  ot  cxpreCiion  would  be 
est  followed  by  a  dative  cafe  has  the  meaning  o^  hahto ;  f  )r  wh'n  it  thus  ac- 
quires the  meaning  o^ haheo^^Xi  retains  its  primitive  government  of  the  no- 
minative cafe, as  in  the  example  heire  given  to  iltuftrate  the  rule: 

Est  mihi  namque  ^ornxfiaier  eft  vjuua  noverca,' 

We  heartily  recommend  this  grammar  to  the  attention  of  all  fchoolmaflers 
who  wiOi  to  abridge  the  labour  of  their  pupils,  without  in  the  feaft  diminifh- 
ing  the  fruit  of  that  lab^)ur ;  and  we  think  it  need  only  be  known  to  p^ 
adppted  in  all  (chools  where  Lilly's  grammar  is  now  taught. 


REVIEWESLS  REVIEWED. 

Outlines  of  a  Vhthsojihy  of  ihe  History  of  Man  y  translated  from  the  German  fJoH'ff 
Godfrey  Herder,  Superintendant  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Duchy  of  Weimar, 
^  By  T.  Churchill.   'The  lecond  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     Johnfon.  ISO*. 

THE  Monthly  Reviewers  begin  their  account  of  this  wor,k  with  ac- 
knowlecjging  that  their  readers  are  entitled  to  fome  apology,  orfome 
reafbn,  for  the  Ifite  appearance  of  the  article.  The  apology  which  they 
make,  if  apology  it  can  be  called,  is  far  from  fatisia^tory.  As  our. 
delay  has  been  ft  ill  longer  than  their's,  an  apology  woul,d  certainly 
be  due  from  us,  were  not  we  perfuaded  that  our  readers  have  had  plus 
^uam  satis  of  the  unmeaning  ravings  of  Herder.  The  truth  is,  that  we  had 
no  intention  of  blotting  our  pages  with  any  thing  more  of  this  infidel  divine 
after  the  view  which  we  gave  of  his  oriental  dialogues  ;  but  our  intention  was 
completely  changed  by  the  charader  given  of  hini  in  the  Reviewj  to  whicli 

'we 
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we  have  referred  *.  Herder  has  now  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  "  gone 
to  his  own  place  ;?  and,  though  we  do  hot  acknowjedge,  in  its  full  fe^tenti 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  iV/7  niii  bonum  de  mortuisy  we*  Ihould  yet  be  forry  to 
leave  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  an  unfavourable  impreih0^l  of  the  memory 
of  a  man  "  of  great  information,  liberal  views,  and  nn^uiar  mipartiaiity, 
with  as  few  prejudices  and  as  little  vice  as  ever  belong  to  a  human  be- 
ing!"  ; 

We  fat  down,  therefore,  to  perufe  with  attention  thefe  outlined  of/z^/Vojo- 
^hical  hrstory,  ox  historical  /ihihsofihy,  (for  f>either  Ihe  author  nor  his  tranllator  ' 
fefems perfectly  decided  which  of  thele  titles  would  beft'uit  the  wofk)i  and 
the  firft  thing  that  attfadlcd  our  attention  was  the  tfanllator's  tnodeity  and  '♦ 
Angular  regard  for  truth.  The  tranflator  of  the  oriental  ^ialo^ues  v.ery  loon 
dilgufts  his  reader  with  Gaelic  fictions  relating  to  Ojsian  and  Job^  and  with 
his  prefumption  in'cfaiming  a  right  to  change  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  formed  by  his  author;  but  very  different  is  the  language  and  condudl 
of  Mr.  Churchill.  '  ,  - 

**  Every  one," fays  he, "  who  is  acquainted  with  Herder,  miiflbe  aware 
oflhedifficultyjj  if  not  im/iossibility,  of  transferring  his  fpirit,  his  "wOrds  that  ' 
burn,'  into  another  language.     To  have  undertaken  a  talk  fo  arduous,  may  ' 
be  deemed  prefumption  in  me;  and  «o«^can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  that, 
in  Ihe  execution  of  it,  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  having  done  what  1  wished," 
and  what  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  my  ambition  to  have  accom- 
plifhed." 

'  That  no  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  Mr.  Churchill,  that  he  is  far  from 
having  done  what  he  wished  is  a  truth  incontfovertible,  becaufe  no  one,  but 
himfelf^  can  poflibly  know  what  h^  wished  io  accompliih  ;  but  his  anxiety  to 
prevent  his  readers  from  falling  into  a  miftake  on  this  pioint  is  a  pledge  that 
he  defigns  not  wilfully  to  deceive  them  ;  whilft  his  own  modell  refped^  for 
the  tranfcendent  abilities  6f  his  author  affords  good  fecurity  for  his  faithfully 
endeavouring  to  perform  the  impossible  tatk  which  he  has  uiKle'rtaken.  But, 
blefs  us !  what  geniufes  are  the  Germans  !  Homer  has  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed to  have  as  much  fpirit,  and  as  many  **  words  that  burn"  as  moft  authors. 
Yet  Pope  has,  in  many  inftances,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  transferred 
his  fpirit  and  his  burning  completely  into  the  Englirti  language;  bn>t  A 
greater  than  Pope  would  fail  in  attemptilig  to  do  the  fame  thing  for  Herder. 
Should  any  one  inquire  into  the  propriety  ofexprefling  philofophical  difqiii- 
litiori  in  "  burning  words,''  Mr.  Churchill,  we  doubt  not,  i«  iable  to  (atisfjr 
bim,  though  we  are  not;  for  td  us  precilipn  and  perlpicUity  have  always 
appeared  to  conftitute  the  whole  excellence  of  a  philolophical  ^vje.  Per- 
haps the  btirninghas,  on  this  occalion,  been  preferred  to  the  co&l  and  simple 
ftyle,  to  render  the  book  worthy  o[  being  dedicated  to  God,  which  it  is  in 
^Q  following  lingular  paragraph  : 

'*'  Thus,  Great  Being,  Invifible  Suprenve  Difpof<^r  of  our  race,  I  lay  at  thy 
{^^i  the  moft  imperfedt  work  that  mortal  evet  wrote,  in  which  he  has  ven- 
tured to  trace  and  follow  thy  fteps.  Its  leaves  may  decay,  arid  its  charac- 
ters vanifli ;  forms  after  forms,  too,  in  which  I  havedilcerned  traces  of  thee,  . 
and  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them  to  my  brethren,  may  moulder  into  duft ; 
but  thy  purpofes  will  remain,  and  thou  wilt  gradually  unfbU  them  to  thy 
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creatures,  and  fxhi|3it  theiii  in  nobler  forips.     flappv»  if  then  thefe  )^ve 
(hall  be  fwalloyved  up  in  t|)<p  ilr^m  of  ipbliviopj,  ax^d  in  tpeif  Read  clearer  ideat 
ariie  in  themind  ofmap.  - 

f'  Hbkdek.'* 

'  Thus  dbes  the  author  conclude  his  ^r^ace,  ader  which  the  reader  wiJI  not 
be  furpri^ed  at  finding  him  "  begin  bin  phi!o(pphy  pf  (he  HlCiory  of  Man  from 
heaven.'*  The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  and  each  book  fubdivided 
into  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  chapters.  To  each  chapter  is  prefixed  stifle 
or  contents  ;  but  the  hooks  have  not  feparately  that  honour.  This  we  think  a^ 
dft^pB,^  and|  to  (hew  oiir  regard  for  the  memory  of  Herder,  w^  Qi^^XX,  in  p^rt 
at  le^fl,  fuppiy.tofs  defect  by  entitling  the  firil  book. 

Celestial  News,  or  the  Gazette  ofCosMOcoNT. 

This  book  is  divided  into  feven  chapters,  of  which  the  fifft  informs  us  that 
the  eafth  is  ^  star  apton^  stars ;  th^t  it  poiTe([es  faculties  f^mllar  to  tl^ole  of  an 
zri'iil}  that  the  taw  of  gravitation  hetetnat;  that,  as  "  the  planets  f^evolvc^ 
round  one  common  centre,  in  fpaces  proportionate  to  their  magnitudes  and 
dentities/' .Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  bodits  many  millions  pf  times  Jenser 
thai)  Mfrcuryf  that  our  fun  and  planets,  with  a  whole  galaxy  qf  funs  and 
planets,  rt^vove  round  the  Z)og;'j/«r;  and  that  thp  human  foul  is  not  nierely 
immpi^al,  but  ab  olutely  eternal,  as  God  is  eternal!  This  la  ft  piece  of  in-r 
formation  muR  be  ponfeiTpd  to  be  rather  fizile,  having  been  often  repeated 
by  the  philofbphers  or  antient  Greece ;  but  of  the  preceding  articles  the 
gr«ate.  part  have  furely  the  charm  of  novelty. 

In  the  lecond  chapter  the  author  exprefTes  a  ntojest  regret  that  h@  cannot 
travel  to  the  rnoon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  and  furv^y  the  manners  and  c^fiomf 
of  their  inhabitants;  thinks  it  highly  probable  that,  in  fome  future  period  of 
his  exigence,  he  (hall  wander  from  planet  to  planet;  and  wifhes  that  h^ 
could,  at  prefer*,  ride  through  the  whole  regions  of  heaven  on  the  iasr  of^i 
cmet !  Itt  this  chapter,  fuch  is  the  bw-ningoi^ix^  ivords,  that  we  are  fpmetimes 
temp|.ed  to  fufped  that  it  has  confumed.his  meaning.  Thus,  when  he  fay$ 
that  **  in  us  the  relation  of  piatter  to  mind  is  probably  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  pur  days  and  nights;"  and  that  "the  celerity  of  pur  thoughts  is, 
probably,  as  the  revolutions  of  otir  planet  round  itielf,  and  round  the  tun,  tci 
tho'^  pf  either  fl^r,*'  his  meaning  has  either  evaporated  in  frnt^ke,  or  lies 
buried  ip  aihes.  The  fame  thitg  may  be  ffaiid  of  the  fentence,  in  which  it 
iy  affirmed,  that  "  sfihitznd  morals  are  phyiical,  and  obey,  only  in  a  fyperior 
degree,  thjs  faipe  Ia\ys  (wi^h  matter),  all  of  which  ultimately  depend  i^n  the, 
folar  lyftem." 

it  isobierved,  in  the  third  chapter,  that  the  earth  ha^s  undergone  many  re- 
volutions, of  wjbich  lome  vyere  accidental  and  Ibme  necessaty.  Of  the  acci". 
isiw/^/ revolutions  no  theory  is  to  be  looked  for;  "butofthe^etlential  and  prit 
initiye  revolutions  of  our  earth,^  fays  th<3  author,  **  I  could  wiih  thetheory 
inight  b^  difcovered  before  J  die;  and  I  even  hope  it  will,"  This  hope 
was  built  on  the  ^nalyfis  by  which  f -th^  electric  matter,  and  in  fomp  roear 
fure  the  magnetic  have  b"^P  relolye^,"  or,  as  the  tranflalor  exprefles  it, 
**  reduced  tp  ihn'xf  simple  /irincifiles  /*'  but,  alas  !  rational  and  WtU  grounded  a% 
fucha  hopemuft  h^ve  appearedi  it  haf  be^p  fruftfated.  Herder  )s  dea4« 
and  the  expected  theory  ij4  not yel  difcovered!  An  approach, however  was 
BDade  towards  the  difcovery  by  himrelf.  '^  Before  our  air,  our  water,  our 
^rth  could  bf  produced,  various  reciprocally;  diifolving,  and  precipitating 
Jt^mimt  wer^  u^eifar)^/'    JhQugb  we  are  not  lold  Mi'Jem  yptitii  what  thefe 
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(lamina  w»re«  ihe  information  is  collefled  w\\hcer4ainfy,  from  the  foHowinr 
aflx*rtianr  *'  At  rtated,  periods,  air,  fire,  water,  the  earth,  arc fc  from  thele 
sjiiritual an4  rnatcrial  stamina'*  Nature  wa^  under  the  nec^ifity  of  pro- 
ducing her  leail  perfe6t  creatures  firf^.  Air,  water,  and  light  werefirll 
formed;  then  vegetables;  then  the  inferior  aniipals;  and  laf!  of  allraan^ 
when  the  earth  had  advanced  towards  maturity.  Now,  alas !  the  poor 
earth  has  become  c/^/;  and  when  (he  fliall  be  completely  fuperannuated, 
*'  the  eternal  laws  of  wifdem  and  order''  require  that  "  the  Tun  (hall  at- 
traft  into  his  fiery  bofom,  thofb  powers  which  the  can  no  longer  renovate  and 
uphold;  and  this  the  Tun  may  do  (without  any  violation  of  juflice), after 
having  lb  long  warmed  us  witb  his  paternal  care,  fodered  all  living  beings, 
and  linked  them  to  his  cheering  viiage  with  goldeli  bands  " 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  autbor  dei'cend^  a  little  from  his  aerial  flight,  and 
^oinmuicates  information  relating  chiefly  to  this  earth.     He  firfl  prefents 
intlruclion  to  the  geometricians :  and  as  what  he  lays  of  the  sjihere  feems 
to  be  new,  we  recommend  it   to  the  con fi deration  of  the   Univerlity  of 
Cambridge,  which,  great  as  our  refpedl  is  for  that  learned  and  fclentific 
body>  we  more  than  Cuipetft  to  be  little  converfant  with  fuch  fpeculatidns  as  ^ 
thofe  which  employ  the  minds  of  the  philofbphers  at  Weimar.  "  The  fpherc 
is  (he  moll  perfed  figure ;  containing  ^e  greatest  surface  \vith  the  least  mass% 
it  is,  therefore,  the  fij»ar^  of  the*  earth."     The  author  declares,  if  the  tranfla- 
tion  be  corred,  that  "  his  book  will  be  facred  to  him,  as  long  as  hz  beholds 
the  circumambient  heaven  above  him,  and  tbrs  all-including  relf-encircUng 
earth  beneath  his  feet." — "  Every  thing  on  the  circamference  of  this  earth 
is  a  tt^el,  as  appears  from  the  (hades  of  the  earth  in  the  moon/'     Had  mai>^ 
kiiid  ferioufly  confidered  the  s/thericai  figavet  of  the  earth,  they  never  could 
bave  been  \o  absurd 2i%  to  murder  one  another  for  errors  iii  philofophy  or  re- 
ligion ;  but   it   w6uld  appear  that,   in  the  author'«j»pi\iion,  fach  murders 
might  have  been   perpetrated  without  absurdity ,  on  d  critical  or  cylMrJcal 
earth.     Hefcems  to  doubt  whether  the  divide n  pf  the  globe  into  climates 
be,  npt  a  Ftolemean  y*r(;W/>tf,  but  is  very  certain  that,   **  while  the  ball  re- 
volves, iiKDAs"  (human  heads  doubtlefs)  *'  revolve  on  it  as  climates;  man« 
WE  as  and  RELIGIONS,  or  difpofitions  and  ^tfrw^/jr!"  t 

vBpysatfchool,  at  leaft  Englifti  boys,  when  fii  ft  taught  the  diurnal  rotatioln 
6f  the  earth,  find  fome  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  keeps  them felves  and 
others  from  falling  headlong  into  the  immenfe  void;  but  our  author,  who 
bopes  that  thefe  outlines  if  the  fhilosohhy  of  history  md^y  become  a  fchool-book, 
has  kindly  furnilhed  them  with  a  folulion  of  the  difficulty.  **  Nature," 
fays  he,  '^  has  fkftened  a  gentle  weight  to  our  feet  to  give  us  uniformity  and 
stability  :,  in  the  material  world  it  is  called  gravity  ;  in  the  imroaterial^ 

We  are  next  favoured  with  the  reafon  (and  a  very  delicate  reafon  it  is) 
wby  a  man  loves  his  country  and  his  wfe.  It  is  "  not  becauf.  they  are  the 
tiefl  in  the  world,  but  becauie  they  are  abfolutely  his  owp,  and  becaufe  he 
loves  himsf^,  and  his  own  labours  in  them  !^'  ''^The  central  point  of  the  earth 
is  every  where  1"-^^*  Man  is  the  lo|id  apd  servant  of  Nature;  her  moft 
j^BLOVED  CHILD,  and  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  her  motl  rigidly  SUBJV* 
GATED  slTAvi  !" — '^  The  meafure  of  our  faculties,  the  revohuions  of  our 
different  ages,  the  changes  6f  oar  occupations,  phenomena,  and  thoughts, 
the  n.ijllity^or  duration  of  our  refolves  arid  acls{  .aU'*thefe,  we  fliall  find,  are 
liltimatefy  conne6ted  with  the  fimple  law  of  the  viciifitudes  of  days  and  fea- 
Im/^    §l!P  »^f?  e?f^§Pf4i8ary  tban  aU  this^  w?  ^p  t9ld^  that  ^f  man  lived 
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longer  than  h«  does,  his   "  empire  on  earth  wouI4  not  be  fo  extenfive  \" . 
Through  the  whole  of  thi»  chapter,  as  in  in  lome  parts  of  the  preceding* 
the  author's  meaning,  if  not  bLtnt  up,  is  dreadfully  fcorched. 

The  fifth  chapter  begins  with  informing  us  that  we  arc  compofed  of  ether, 
and  therefore  *•. incapable  of  breathing  y4«;e  tf/r;'*  and  that  "the  air, /a  all 
likelihood,  was  the  magazine  which  contained  the  powers  and  materials  which  , 
formed  the  earlh."     Then  follows  an  attempt  to  compound  into  one  (yUem  . 
the  old  and  new  chemiftry,  by  alHiming,  that  among  the  powers  which  adl 
through  the  medium  of  the  air);  are  found  hoih /ihlogis ton  and  oxygen.     After 
which  we  are  told  that   *'  the  air  is  the  matter  of  ^erreftrial  creatures,  as  . 
well  as  of  thetf«?7^^it(«lf  ;'*  and,  riling  with  his  fubjeCt,  the  author  boldly 
pronounces   "  the  air  the  creator  of  this  globe  F^     Then  follows  the  fable  j 
of  Piometheus,  which  he  feems  to  give  as  true  hiftory.     Of  the  air,  which 
is  indeed  the  oigmn  of  the  Deity,  *'  all  the  qualities  and  phenomena  are  laid 
tabe  conllituted  by  immtiterial  powers,  which  operate  in  theatmofjihere!*' 

To  prevent.a  miiiak«,aul,0  which  it  (eemsmen  ofgcnius  on  the  continent  . 
are  liable  to  fall,  the  author  affure^  his  reader  that  '*  the  earth  is  not  alone  . 
.  in  tl^c  UNIVERSE  !"  that  **  other  celeiiial- beings  operate  upon  iLs  atmof- 
pbere;  and  that  the  fun,  that  globe  o{ eternal  fire,  governs  it  with  his  beams" 
The  moon,  however,  acls  a  very  important  part.-  She  '*  hangs  even  within 
the  earth's  atmofphere,''  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  ^ the  ;/<zr/  which 
excited  the,  author's  modeft  and  rational  wilh  to  travel  to  her  ;  but  though 
he  means  not  to  have'hadthat  wifli  literally  gratified,  he  obtained  what  was 
furely  a  better  thing— -*'  the  power  of  almolt  working  mirar'es." — **  In  the 
wide  labyrinth  of  contending  povyers,  has  thchuman  undeiitanding  found  a 
clew,  and almoll performed  miracles;  guided  principally  by  the  irregular 
HooN  FORTUNATELY  placed  fo  ncar  us!'* 

*'  Sick  was  the  fun»  the  owl  for'bok  his  bow'f. 

The  moon-f^ru.ck  pi (/phet  felt  the  madding  hour,'*  "  ' 

and  attempted  to  revive  the  fludy  o^  astrology,  '*  Were  all  thefe  obferva-. 
tions,  a!>d  iheir  relult^,  ever  applied  to  our  aerial  ark,  as  they  have  already 
been  tf^the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  oc/ean,  I  am  of  opinion,*'  fays  the  author* 
"  astrology  would  appear  anew  among  our  f(  iences  in  the  moft  refpedable 
and  ufeful  form.'*  In  the  mean  time,  till  that  grand  revolution  in  fcience* 
lijall  take  place,  he  contents  himfelf  with  applying  his  difcoveries  to  the  im- 
provemefit  of  metaphyfjcs  and  politics. 

**  Be  this  (the  revival  ofaiirology)  as  it  may,  w^are,  and  we^row,  we. 
taander,  Bi\d  y^e  toil,  under  or  in  a  iea,  o{  celestial  powers,  part  of  which'  \ve 
have  obferv.ed,  and  of  part  of  which  we  have  formed  conjectures^  Since 
air  and  weather  have  fo  much  power  over  us,  and  the  whol6  earthy  in  all 
lijielihood  it  w^s  here  an  elecXric  s/iark  that  fliot  more  pure  into  this  hu^-, 
man  heipg;  there  a  portion  of  injiammable  thatter  (Q.  Hydrogen  Gas)  morQ 
forcibly  compreljed  into  that;  here  a  mass  of  mere  coldness  and  sere- 
N  iTY  ;  there  a  scft,  mollifying,  diffusive  essence ;  that  determined  and  produced 
the  greateft  epoch  and  revolutions  of  human  kind  ! ! !" 

The  information  which  is  firfl:  given  in  the  fixth  chapter  will  ceriainl3t 

.  furprize  thofe  plain  peoj)le  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  aioun- 
tains  as  mere  fexcrefccnces  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  is  (o  far  from 
bping.  in  reality  the  cafe,  that  from  *'  a  iimple  infpedion  of  ?L.maJt  of  the 
world  it  is  apparent  that  chains  of  mountains  conftitute  the  skeleton  on  which 

-nke  Imndwas  fnm^d^  yxii  4s  9)^fqi»lar  &«ih  y^^%  formed  oxi  th^rihs  and  oilier  . 
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bones,  which  conliitute  the  Ikeleton  of  the  human  body  !"  "  Thus  Amtt* 
rica,  evt:n  ac<!;ofding  to  its  figure,  is  a  flripe  oF  earth  appended. k)  its 
mountains!'*  So  are  Alia,  Afiica,  and  Europe.  "  Thus  the  production  of 
the  firit  mountains  determined  how  the  earth  (hould  exill  as  dry  land.  Thej 
feem,  as  it  were,  the  antient  nuclei,  or  buttrelles  of  theeartli,  on  which  tb« 
airand  water  only  depoiited  the  r  burdens,  till  at  length  a  plact;  for  vegetable 
organization  was  laid  down,  and  Ipread  out/*  Yet  the  author  is  doubtful.- 
whether  thelie  mountains  of  lb  much  importance  in  cofraogoily  be  any 
thing  more  Iban  "  HAK2>fiSHERS  ;*'  though  he  has  not  told  us  where  thq 
hories  that  wore  them,  exifted  before  the  formation  of  tlie  earth;  which  i$ 
proba'  'y  one  of  the  quedions  which  remain  to  be  Iolved,and  of  which  ,he 
/-Djuci,  ^vilhed  to  tee  a  volution  ! 

He  fiiids  that  Alia  was  11.(1  inhabited,  hecause  *'  it  polTelTed  [polTcfTes] 
the  highefl  and  hrgadelt  '.liains  of  mountains,  and  on  the  ridge  a  plain^ 
yNhiiiii'Xha  \Q7i  never  teaciied'"  l-'rom  Alia  he  traces  mankind  through  the 
othi^  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  finds  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  every 
co'untr>  on.  the  mountains.  '  •'  /\s  the  mountains  diftributc  ivater  to  tha 
eart'h,  m  alio  dlftnbute  ihey  /teoj2le\*'  and  it  is  to  be  tuppoied  for  the  fame 
reason,  otherwife  the  firoile  would  be  impertinent.  "  One  height  pro- 
duced jnat  ions  of  hunters,  thus  cherilhing  ar.d  rendering  necessaty  a  favage 
fiate :  another  more,  extended  and  wild,  afforded  a  field  to  the  ftiepherd, 
and  Hifociated  with  him  inoffenlive  animals  :  a  third  made  agriculture  ealy 
and  neQ-eiiary  :  ^^llIle  a  l^uiih  led  io  fishing,  X.o  navigation ^  and  lo  trade/' 
We  cannot  but  r -grcl  t;iai  our  author  has  not  told  us  in  what  region  of  the 
earth  it  i  that  men  catch  fiib  a!>d  navigate  Ihips  on  the  tops  of  high  moun- 
tains ;  iur,  to  ou,r  (hame  be  it  laid,  we  never  heard  of  it  before,  though  we 
have  long  knowli  that  ''the  Irrui^ure  of  our  earth,  in  its  natural  variety 
and  diverlity,  render'ed.all  the;e  d'ftinguifliing  periods  and  itates  ofmen 
unavoidable. ",  Wc  have,  indeed,  beeji  accuftomed  to  look  fi^r  the  origin 
o'i  fishing  and  »^t;/^^:/d«  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  (ea-(bore  j  but  to  the 
fea,  navij^able  rivers,  and  great  lakes,  this  pious  prelate  attributes  other 
effects — even  a  variety  of  governments,  culloms,  ana  .religions  among  men. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  America,"  be  fays,  **  dwelt  too  much  feparated 
from  ''ue  another  by  lakes  and  rivers,  abrupt  heights  and  precipices,  for  the 
culture  of  one  region,  or  //k  old  vjord*  of  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,,  to 
eftab'i'li  an*i  extend  itfelfas  in  the  wide  fpread  Alia!*'  VVe  are  next  in- 
formed Avhy  there  is  no  terra  australis  or  fouthern  continent:  it  is,  be- 
caufe'^in  that  deep  fea  there  is  no  primitive  mountain  high  enough  i^  create 
an  extenfive  firm  bed!"  We  thought  the  air  had  been  the  creator j  but 
why  is  there  no  high  primitive  mountain  in  the  deep  fouth  fear  PhiloiO- 
pWfm  (hould  leave  nothing  unfolved.  The  ae.ial  infe<51s  will  not  here 
anfwer  the  purpofe;  for  though  thefe  fu bo rdinate  creatures  '*  do  what 
they  can,  and  produce,  perhaps,  in  fome  thousands  of  years  the  little  ifles, 
which  appear  as  points  in  the  ocean  ;''  yet  it  feems  their  power,  and  indeed 
"the  powers  of  this  whole  fouthern  region  extend  no  farther/*  Is  New 
Holland  only  a  pottit  in  the  Ocein  ? 
•  In  the  feventh  and  laft  chapter  of  this  firft  book,  we  have  fome  rcfledipn^ 
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♦  We  (liall  not  fay  what  is  mqant  by  this  old  word  \  but  fuch  of  our  rea- 
ders a$  have  looked  into  the  orient  a/  dialogues,  or  even  perufisd  with  atlen* 
tjj^^  our  Review  of  that  work,  cau  be  in  no  doubt  about  it. 
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on  the  eaufc  of  the  fourcc  of  the  higheft  chains  of  mountains  in  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  wliich  are  fo  tame  that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a 
firiiisb  philofopher.  We  are  aOured,  however,  that  they  willappear  from 
the  fequel  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  philoibphical  hiHory  ofman, 
when  it  will  be  feen  that  the  a^jthor  recovers  his  fire.  Ti'.e  onlj  burning 
paHage  in  the  prefent  chapter  is  that  in  which  it  is  afiirmed,  not  merely  that 
'the  highefl  mountains  and  deepeA  paverns  are  (iciudlly  found  in  South  Amef- 
rica,  but  tjrat  in  South  America  ^'  flood  fide  by  fide  the  giant  and  the 
dwarf,  the  wildeft  heights  with  the  prpfound^fl  depths,  of  which  any  Country 
on  6arth  is  CAPAbLEl*' 

The  fecond  book  of  this  great  work  might  be  properly  enough  entitled, 

Ppis;oLOGiCAL  News,         ... 

It  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  giving  ^  philofopbical  s^CQO\M\t  of  the  pro^ 
cefTes  or^^nffj/i(7if  and  corruption;  but,  though  thie  account  is  abundantlr 
new  and  ilrange,  (everal  reafons  confpire  to  prevent  us  from  analyzing  it  io 
minutely  as  we  have  anal)  zed  the  author's  Cosmogony,  1.  It  is  not  very  in- 
telligible, /*  the  burning  of  the  words'  having  too  often  confumed  the 
meaning-;  2.  The  chemiHry  o(  genera  ft  on  would  hardly  be  relilhcd  by  fucb 
of  oQr/i?OT^/^  readers  as  have  not  been  illumini^ed  ;  and  3.  The  analyfit  of 
the  firil  book,-  which  treats  of  Cofmogony*  is  aloyip  fiiffi^iept  to  (i\^W 

"  How  charming  is  divine  poilofophy  ! 
Not  harfh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  luppofe. 
But  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute !" 

We  muft  not,,  however,  pafs  over  this  fecond  book  without  favouring  our 
readers  with  a  few  fpecimens;  and  we  (hall  begin  with  the  proceis  by 
which  our  earth  was  fitted  to  become,  what  it  is  the  objc6l  of  the  firft  chap?" 
ter  to  prove  it  now  is — a  grand  mdnnfacUryyforthe  organization  of  vity  fijBfi* 

^  rent  beings . 

'^  As  (bon  as  granite,  the  nucleus,  of  our  earth  c^iHed,  there  was  alfo 
Jtght  which  in  the  thick  vapours  of  our  chaos,  a6led^  perhaps  as '/£r^  (what 
accurate  chemifiry?)     There  was  a  mor€  dense  and  jimiterful  air,  than  that 

'we  now  erjoy;  a  more  compound  ^r\6  pmdetous  naater  to  operate  upon  it.** 
(What  third  ingredient  had  made  up  the  niafs  of  that  ponderous  water  ?) 
'^Penetrating  acid  dissolved  i/,"  (Q.  the  air  or  the  water  ?), "  and  transfopmed  it 
into  STONES  ot  other  kinds!  Perhaps  the  immeniei/7i2^j  of  our  earth  are  but 

.  the  ashes  of  this  mouldered  fubftance.  The  inflammable  matt-er  of  the  air 
probably  converted 'j/7r;f  into  calcareous  earth,  and  in  this  the  firfl  livings  crea«p 
turqs  of  the  Tea,  shell- fish,  were  formed;  for  throughout  all  nature  the  mater  i-^ 
als  appear  before  the  organized  animated  ftru^^ure.  A  f^iH  more  powerful 
and  /^»/tf  aflionof^-^and  of  fflW  was  requifite  to  crynal|izationj  which  in-f 
cUnes  not  to  the  flieily  form,  exhibited  by  liejc  in  its  fradures,  but  to  .geo- 
metrical angles.  Thef^too  vary  according  to  the  component  p^rts  of  each 
individual,  till  they  approach  the  femi-metals,  metals^  and  ultimately  the 
germes  of  Jslafiis  /"  (p.  46.) 

This  isi certainly  precious  philofophy,  as  is  likewife  ih^^novel  information* 
that  **  had  petroleum  and  fulphur  been  fpr^ad  over  the  furface  of  the  globe 
Jn  fuch  quantity  as  we  now  perceive  fand,  clay,  and  fertile  mould,  thecrea^ 
tu res  that  dwelt  on  it  mufi  have  been, different  from  what  they  now  are}'* 
"That  nutritious  plants  are  compofed  of  milder  ralts,and  oils,  gradually  pre?- 
pared  irom  loq^e  sqnd^  tenacfm  clay^  an4  iwwxy  Mat-,*'  thg^t  ^^m  "  ^  *H« 
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realms  of  Pluto"  (th^  burning  phrafe  for  goldmines)  "  is  unwhokrome  to 
nan»  becaufehe  cannot  ^at  gold  V*  and  that  ''  the  Iktienefs  of  man  in 
the  domains  of  nature,  may  be  inferred  from  the  tlun  stratum  of -fruitful 
mould,  which  alone  is  properly  his  territory." 

In*  the  fip«ond  chapter,  where  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  earth  is  considenJ 
with  resfiect  to  the  history  of  man,  we  are  told,  that  "  man  and  animals  are 
produced  from  seed,  which,  like  the  germ  of  a  future  tree,  requires  a  ma* 
trix.''  But  we  maft  not  purlue  this  fubjed ;  and  (hall  onlj  add,  that  men 
and  tree8>  when  they  die,  *'  relign  the  little /^&^/j/o»  which  Ihey  contain 
to  the  soul  ^nature  !"  We  know  not  whether  the  reader,  after  this,  will  be 
furprifed  to  learn,  that  *'  in  the  eye  of  a  fuperior  Being,  man's  anions 
upon  earth  may  appear  ju(^  as  important,  certainly  at  lead  as  determinate 
and  circumicribed, .  as  the  actions  and  enterprifesof  a  tree/**  Of  the  truth  of 
this  adertion,  we  confefs  that  we  are  not  without  our  doubts.  To  the  air, 
I  our  author's  creator  of  worlds,  a  tree  and  a  /thilos^ical  kistotian  are  indeed 
of  the  fame  importance ;  but  we  have  a  (Irong  fufpicion,  that  '^  the  p  r  inc  x 
of  thejiower  ot  the  air"  is  much  more  interefted  in  the  enterprifes  of  the^Ai* 
kseAher  than  in  thofe  of  the  tree. 

We  pafs  over  the  author's  lamentation  on  the  humiliating  maimer  m  whkb, 
children  are  hegotten ;  and  regret,  in  our  turn^  the  occafional  defofta  of  hia 
memory^  In  the  former  book  he  traced  the  human  race  from  one  heir  who 
liad  their  reiidence  in  AHa.  Here  be  obierves,  much  more  philofopHicalhr, 
that  /'  all  plants  grow  wijd  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  world.  Tboie, 
which  we  cultivate  with  art,  fpring  from  the  free  lap  of  nature,  and  arrive 
At  much  greater  perfection  in  their  proper  climes.  With  animals, '  and  with 
«aen  It  it  the  fame :  for  evj^y  race  of  men,  in  its*  proper  region,  is  organized 
<  in  the  4nanner  mod  natural  to  it.  £very  ibil,  every  fort  of  mountains,  at 
well  as  a  like  degree  df  heat  and  cold,  nourishes  its  own  plants."  There- 
fore, as  men  and  animals  are/^uv/x,  there  mud  have  been  differently  org»- 
.nized  races  of  men  placed  originally  in  different  regions. 

We  were  at  fome  lofs  to  conceive  what  could  have  given  fo  rational  and 
soher  a  writer  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  fcience  of  astrology;  but  the 
grounds  of  that,opinioi>are  here  developed,  and  fliewn  to  be  truly  solid,-^ 
*'^  The  plants  of  the  Cape,  in  our  hot-houfes,  blofTom  in  winter,  as  then  ar- 
rives the  summer  of  their  tf at ive  country.  The  marvel  of  Peru  bloiToms  at  night, 
probably  becaufe  it  is  then^^  in  America  *,  whence  it  originally  came !  !** 
Now  thefe  fympathies  can  refult  only  from  the  fccret  influence  of  the  start, 
I  or  at  le^a  of  the  sun,  one  ftar,  on  the  plants  ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  this 
influence  confifls  the  fcience  which  our  author  wifhos  to  reflore  to  its  prif* 
tine  rank.  ... 

Next  follows  a  fentimental  addrefs  to  the  plants-*''  falutary  children  of 
the  earth  V  After  which  we  are  told  that  man  is  a  b  «  ast,  holding  the  middle 
rank  batween  the  carniverous  and  graminivorous  animals.     This  fubjed  is 
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*  The  author  attributes  this'  reafon  for  the  noclurnal  bloHToming  of  the 
marvel  to  Linneus.  We  fhould  have  the  very  lame  opinion  of  it  that  we 
have,  bad  its  author  been  Newton,  or  even  Solomon;  but  we  confefs,  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  the  tranfadi ions  of  the  Swedifli  aca* 
(lemy,  which  we  have  not  at  hand,  we  bav^  firopg  fufpicions  that  Linneus 
has  made  no  fuch  afferlion. 

ceotiaued 
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\rontinued  in  fhe  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  fif  anmal  iin^tim  inreldttm 
h  fj^  histoiy  of  man, 

"  I  mull  here  obferve,  once  for  9II/'  fa^s  the  author,  "  that  man  acquired 
chiefly  from  beasts  theni'.elves,  that  information,  w4iieh  enabled  him  gradu- 
7i\\y  to  obtain  his  dominion  over  them.  These  were  the  livi«ig  parks  of  the 
DiviiCE  UNDERSTANDING,  (Q.  Were  the  bea!7s  or  ihe  informaiKiii  derived 
from  thefe  iparkx^)  the  rays  of  which,  as  they  related  10  food,  hab  ts  of 
life,  clothing,  addrefs,  arts,  or  inllincfrs,  \y^  condensed  wiihxw  hiralelf  fom  a 
greater  or  fmaller  circle."  (p.  63.)     ' 

It  has  often  been  remaiked,  that  <he  animals  peculiar  to  the  new  world, 
»liave  neither  the  rtrength  nor  liercenels  of  thole  of  the  old  ;  and  various  rea- 
sons havei)een  alligned  for  thefie  differences,  of  which  we  believe,  that,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  not  one  was  deemed  fatisfactory  by 
fobfer  inquirers.  Our  author,  however,  folves  the  difficulty  with  his  ufual 
Confidence  and  ufual  fuccels.,  ,  -^ 

'  The  American  animals  "  difengaged  themfelves  with  di^vxiXiy  from  ike  ' 
hoa*^m  sJinte,^*  in  which  they  originally  grew,  fome  leaving  behind  them 
*'  ihtiv  teeih  ;  others,  ^foot  or  a  clawj  2LV\d  others  again  the  tail;  and  hence  H 
h  tiiat  moft  are  deficient  in  fiae,  courage,  or  iwi(lnel.'<! !"  An  account  of 
the  origin  of  animals  very  fimilar  to  this  had  indeed  occurred  to  certain  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity,  who  taught  that  mother  Earth  firfl  brought  fortli  vaft 
numbers  of /^^j,  iwd  arms,  Sind  heads,  &c.  which  approaching  each  other, 
arranging  themfelves  properly,  and  being  cemented  together,  started  u/t  at 
Wfjcc  full  grown  men  and  women.  But  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  knew  no- 
thing/of  *'  the  ele(5tr!c  ftream,"  which  their  modern  difciples  have  difcover- 
ed  to  be  an  effential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  animals;  and  our 
authwr  alTures  us,  that  *'  the  eleclric  flream  being  evidently  loantinjp  in  j^me- 
fTcdiT  this  defect  in  the  animals  originally  mutilated  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
flime  of  that  continent,  is  the  caufe  of  their  inferiority  to  the  animals  of 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe! 

Iri  the  foarlh  cliapter,  of  which  t4.is  the  profefled  obje^l  to  prove,  ''(Jiat 
fnan  is  a  creature  of  a  middle  kind  among  terrellrial  animals,"  we  meet  with 
two  very  uneKpe6led  pieces  of  information.  The  ^rft  is,  that  "  in  the  eye 
of  the  eteriial  Being,  who  views  all  things  in  one  coni>e6ted  whole,  perhaps 
the  form  of  the  icy  Jtarticle,  as  it  fis  ger>erated,  and  ihefiake  if^  snow  which 
grow«  from  it,  may  have  an  aijalogous  refemblance  to  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  in  the  female  womb  /"  and  the  fecond,  that ''  no  fooner  does  the  bird 
approach  the  earth  in  a  hideous  equivocal  genus,  as  in  the  ^^f  and  vamjiire,  1 
-hui  (then)  it  refemblfes  the  human  tkeleton  !"  Thefe  are  two  of  the  author's 
proofs  that  man  is  a  creature  of  a  middle  kind;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that 
the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  they  are  of  themfelves  afuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  the^ exclamation — "  Rejoice  in  thy  fituation,  O  man!  and 
l?udy  thyfelf,  thou  noble  middle  creature,'  in  all  that  lives  around  thee,** 
but  more  efpecially  in  bats  and  vampires  ! !  « 

The  third  book'  is,  tike  the  fecond,  physiological;  but  it  contains  rather 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  HYPOTHESIS  ihsj\ phj/siological  news.  In  fix  chapters  the 
author  cbnfide^s  ih^  structure  cf  plants  and  animals  ;.  compares  the  various  Jiowers 
that  ofierafiin  ani/Aals  ;  gives  wh<it  he  calls  exom/iles  of  the  physiological  structure 
of  some  animals  r  tresiis  o\' instincts,  which  he  attributes,  not  only  to  animals, 
butalfo  to  vegetables,  and  even  to  a  STO  he  falling  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  con- 
fiders  the  advancement  ef  tl^e  creature  from  mere  vegetable  life, ,  to  what  he 

V  calls 
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.icalls-tf  combinafrort  of  several  ideas,  and  to  a  fiarticular  fr'eer  use  of  the  senses  and 
limbs;  and  Confiders  I  he  organic  difference  between  men  and  beasts. 

In  this  book  every  thing  va  attributed  to  what  is  termed  organ  ic  power  ; 
•T>nt  of  orgtiaic fiower  itsleiF,  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  tor  an  expianalion  Or 
'dc'fiiiilibn.     It  leems,  however,  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  that  all  (he  dif- 
ference   between    men  and  beads,   and    even   between    men   and    vege- 
•tables,  results    from  the    Itruciure  •(>f  their  feveral  parts,  and  their  com- 
bination of  thpfe  parts  into  one  whole;  and  t4iat  the  fevcral  senses,  in- 
(lead  of  being  the  instruments  of  mind  by  which  it  exerts  its  various  propen- 
fities,  are  the  bas/s  6[  thole  propenlities  thentfelves.     We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, b'6  pofitive  that  this  is  precifely  the  author's  meaning;  for  the  flyte  of 
'this  book  is  fo  totally  unlike  every  thing  that  we  have  feen  exprcffive  of  ici- 
'ence,  the  writings  of  Kant  and  his  followers  alone  excepted,  that  whenwit'h 
no  fmall  drfficulty  We  had  coUe^ed,  as  we  thought,  fome  fenfe  from  "  the 
burning  yvords,'-'  we  found,  on  clofer  infpe6lion,  that  we  had  got' hold  onTy 
^o(  a.  cinder.     It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment ; 
jand  this  ha  may  fee  fromlhe  following  paffage,  the  moft  luminous  and  coiA- 
prehenfive  that  occurs  daring  the  difquifition  : — 

*'  Nature  bfeftowed  on  her  living  children  what  (lie  had  beft  to  beftow, 
iMH  organic  Jtrfiilitude  tf  her  own  creative  Aower,  afiimating  •warmth,  FroiYi 
manimate  vegetable  life  the  creature  produces,  by  means  of  certain  organs, 
Uving  stimuli;  and  from  Ihe  fum  of  thefe,  refined  by  more  exquifite  ducts, 
»tfee  TaeAvMa  oi /lercefitron.  The  result  ofllimuli  is  impulse:  the  refult  of 
perception  is  thought ;  tin  eternal  progress  of  the  creative  organization  imparted  to 
e^fety  living  being.  With  its  organic  'warmth,  not  as  perceptible  externally  to 
iour  rude  inftniments,  the  perfedion  of  the  fpecies  increafes;  and,  perhaps 
•too,  its  capacity  for  a  more  delicate  fenfe  of  well-being,  in  the  all-pervading 
ftream  of  which  the  all-warming,  all-quickening,  all-enjoying  mother  feels 
her  ownexifience."  (p;81.) 

•    The  fubjedl  is  continued  in  the  fourth  book,  in  which  the  intene(5tual  and 
moral  faperiority  ofman  is  attributed  wholly  to  his  erect  fotm,  with  the  sujie^ 
por  size-,  dnd  greater  elaboration  of  his  brain,     W^hal  is  meant  by  elaboration  of 
h-ains  we  have  no  means  of  dilcovering;  aiid  a  reader,  not  accuftomcd  to 
lour  author's  mode  of  writing,  might  be  tempted  to  charge  him  with  contra-. 
di6Vion  or-  inconfillency,  when  he  contends  that  men  are  fuperior  to  apesg 
Hnd  yret  affirms,  that  the  brains  of  some  apes  equal  in  fize  and  elaboration  thofe 
ofman.     The  contradidion,  however,  will  be  feen  to  vanifh,  wken  it  i* 
linowa  that  the  capacity  of  speech  is  the  source   of  reason  !  "  It 
i«ras  in  being  organized  with  a  capacity  for  fpeech,  that  man  received  the 
breath  of  the  divinity,  the  feed  of  reafon  and  eternal  perfection,  an  echo  of 
that  creative  voice  to  rale  the  earth,  in  a  word,  tJu  divine  art  of  ideas,  th^ 
mother  of  all  arts.**    "  But^the  man-like  ape  is  vifibly  and  forcibly  depri- 
ved" of  fpeech  by  the  pouches  nature  has  placed  at  the  fides  of  the  windpipe. 
"  Why  has  the  father  of  human  fpeech  done  this?  Why  would  he  not 
ffei^itthe  all-imitative  ape  to  imitate  precifely  this  criterion  of  human  kind, 
inexorably  doling  the  way  to  it  by  peculiar  ob'fiacles?  Vifit  an  hofpitalof 
I\inatics,'and  attend  to  their  difcourfe  ;  lillen  to  the  jabbering  ofmonftera 
and  idiots,  and  you  need  not  be  told  the  caufe.     How  painful  to  us  is  thfc 
titterance  ©f  thefe!  How  do  we  lament  to  hear  the  gift  of  language  fo  pro- 
&nedby  thofe !  and  how  much  more  would  it  be  profaned  in  the  mouth  of 
4he  grouts '  lafcivious,  l^utal  ape,  could  he  imitate  human  woi^s,  with: the 
balf-httOKan  underftknding,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  poilefles  T'    (Pp.  156, 
167.) 
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Had  our  author  been  a  Britidi  philofopher  we  fhonld  not  iikvt  htdHiei 
to  pronounce  that  here  he  r^fons  in  a  circle;  for  if  the  dvmS  ape  polfeiles 

<  ^alfl  hrnnan  understandings  and  if  the  cnjiacity  of  leason  be  the  s^mce  of  reasong 
the  s/itaking  ape^  fo  far  from  profaning  language  bj  his  g:  oiknels  and  lafciv^ 
oufnefs^  might  ha v€l  6gu red  among  thf  philoiophers  and  poets  patronised  at 
the  court  of  Weimar  hy  theDucheis  Dowage.  i  -  and  might*  in  lixnt^,  have 
even  (ucceeded  Herder  as  fuperintendant  et  the  citrij)  (  We  dare  not,  how* 
ever,  iirg^  this  objection  againftour  author,  who  t>emg  dee{>ly  read  in  thcf 
logic  of  Kavt>  poflfelies  the  happ^  talent  of  reconciling  iivhati  td  our  iui<* 
philofophltfal  heads,  haii  the  appearance  of  a  cdntradidion. 

In  this  book  and  in  the  n4^kt,  which  might  well  beeintit}«d  MiTilftiYSl* 
CAL  Newsi  will  be  found  fome  arguments  for  the  tmmortalitj  o{  the  human 
foul,  which  have  been  often  urged  with  great  foNre;  but  which  are  here  lb 
corlpletely  enveloped  in  the  suhlimf  language  of  Rant,  that  it  requires  the 
vtinofl  effort  of  meaner  minds  to  accompany  6uf  author  through  the  detail 
of  them.  As  iiated  by  ^yoLtASTON  and  others^  the  reafoning  built  on 
tnai)'s  fufceptibility  of  perpetual  improvement,  in  eot>tradiftindion  Co  the 
capacities  of  the  inferior  animals,  which,  u&^nera  SLud' s/kcieSf  have  not  ad^ 
vam5ed  one  flep  tince  the  beginning  of  the  worlds-  is  pertectly  intelligible^ 
and  lb  would  it  be^  asfiated  by  our  author^  had  he  not  deprived  man  of  an 
individual  and  permanent  principle  of  conlciournefs.  Mun's  powers  are^in 
his  fydem,  all  organicai;  and  no  power  in  nature  can  £yiV/  withoat  an  or<» 
gan.  He  expreisly  declares  that  he  agrees  wi|h  "  Priefliey  and  otbert  who 
have  objeded  to  the  fpiril^alids,  that  no  fuch  thing  a^  pure  fpirit  is  known 
in  the  univerie ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  fee  far  enough  into  the  nature  of 

'matter,  to  deny  it  the  faculty  of  thinking,  or  other  fpiritual  qualities.*'  Yet 
he  repeatedly  affirms  that  he  is  no  materialili ;  and  ftigmatizes  the  opinions 
of  that  fedl  with  the  appellation  of  miits  whichj  before  the  torch  of  truth 
which  he  holds  up  to  the  world,  mult  vanlft^  for  ever ! 

According  .to  him  the  organ  of  God,  which  he  deicribes  fometimes  as  ^kc* 
trie  matter,  fometimes  Sisair,  fometimesasr/ii^,  iomelimesAS  i)^e plastic  nature . 
of  Cudworth;  butwhich  feemson  the  whole  tobe  the  amima  rumpi  of 
Ihe  ancient  stoics,  animates  every  organized  iyfiem  on  eaith,  from  the  cryfial 
in  the  mire  to  a  Newton  or  a  ^ol'omon.  This  plaftic  fubAance  forms  the 
organs  of  each  individual  being' which  it  animates,  according  to  certain 
laws ;  vand  combining  itfelf  variouHy  with  thele  organs,  furnilhes  men,  for 
CKSimpl^,  yvlih  a.  [eio{ organic  Jiowers,  prodncmg  consciousness',  reason,  sen^ation^ 
und  volition,  &c.  When  the  organs  are  worn  out,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
man,  but  not  of  the/aiwrj  by  which  he  was  aninhtted.  Thefe  pafs  into  ano- 
ther ftate,  and  animate  «orr/rtf{/^f/©A^/i«jj  for  power  cannot  be  annihilated, 
^nd  all  powers  are  in  a  flate  of  progreliion.  This  idea  of  progreiCon  he 
.carries  fo  far  as  fometimes  to  fuppole  that  the  fy flera  of  powers,  which  a^  in 
the  organs  of  man,  had  formerly  animated  inferior  animals,  and  even 
.vegetables. 

•*  B<e  it,  that  we  know  nothing  of  our  real  or  pure  fpirit,  we  dedre  not  4o 
know  it  as  fuch.  Be  it,  that  it  is  originally  the  fame  with  all  the  powers  of 
matter,  of  irritability,  of  motion,  of  life,  and  merely  ads  in  a  higher  fphere, 
^n  a  mor^  elahrmfe  andsuhtile  organization,  has  one  tingle  powei(  of  dootionand 
Irritability  .been  feen  to  perifli  ?  Are  thefe  inferior  powers  one  and  the  fame 
^ith  their  organs?  Can  he,  who  introduced  an  innumerable  multiUideofiierf 
iljto  my  body,  and'  ordained  each  its  form  C  who  fet  my  IbuTl  over  t^m,  »p- 
ftointed  ihe  i«^t  4^  her  oper^tiom^  and  gave  her  in  tiie  nerves,  band&  by  which 
^  ,    '     '      .mil 
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Ullfltefe  powers  are  linked^  together.  Want  a  medium  in  the  grfeat  chain  •f 
'fixture  to  tranfport  her 'out  bi  »it  ?     And  can  he  fail  to  do,  this,  when'hc  ha» 
in  wondej  fully  introduced  her  into  tfiis  organic  iienfe,  evidently  to  form  he* 
'to a  fa perior deft ination?  (p.  201.) 

Should  the  reader  not  clearly  perceive  the  author's  objed  through  ihe 
feiokerai'ed  by  thefe  burning  words,  let  him  perule  with  attention  tlie  foK 
iawing  extra^'s  i 

**  When  the  door  of  creation  was  (hut,  the  forn^s  of  organization  already 
chofen  remained  as  appointed  ways  and  gates,  by  which  th«^  inferior  jfiowftf 
mrght  in  future  raiss  ^nd  im/ircve  themfelves  wi:hin  the  limits  of  nature. 
New  forms  arife  no  more  t  but  our  powers  are  continually  verging  in  theit 
pfogrefs  through  those  that  exist,  '  and  what  is  termed  organi2:ation  is  properly" 
nothing  xnoreihaiti  t^tir  conductor  to  a  ^ig/ier  state,'*  {p.  2Q3.) 

''The  animal  ftands  above  the  plant,  and  lubfifh  on  its  juices.  The  fin* 
gle  elephant  i^  the  grave  oif  millions  of  plants;  but  he  is  a  living,  operative 
grav«  5  he  animalizes  ihem  into  parts  of  himfelf:  .the  inferior  powers  alcend  t6 
ihe  mote  suitiie  /or m  of  vitality.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  carniverous  beaft«. 
Natttre  has  made,  tne  tranfitioii  fliort,  as  if  flie  feared  a  lingering  death 
abo^.'e  all  thing*.  The  greateft  murderer  among  all  animals  is  man,  the 
creature  that  potreffes  the  fineft  organs.  He  can  assimilate  to  kit  nature  almost 
troery  thing   unlefs  it  link  too  far  beneath  him  in  living -organiKation,   (p.  2O4.) 

**  Strip  off  the  outer  integument,  and  there  is  no  (uch  thing  as  death  in  th6 
creation  :  every  demolition  is  but  a  paflage  to  a  higher  fphere  of  life;  and 
•  the  wife  Fatherofail  has  made  this  as  early,  <|uick,  and  various,  as  was  con* 
fiAent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  happinefscTf  (he  creature 
that  was  to  enjoy  its"  integument,  and  improve  it  as  far  as  poffible.  By  a 
Ihcufand  various  modes  of  ending  life,  he  has  prevented  tedious  deaths,  and 
promoted  the  'germe  of  blooming  powers  jlo  fuperior  organs,  (p.  204.)  , 
■  *'  Thus,  the  fcale  of  improvement  afcends  through  the  inferior  ranks  of 
nattfre  ;  and  fhall  k  ftand  ftillor  retrograde  in  the  noblelt  and  moft  power* 
ful.?*  The  animal  requires  for  its  nutriment  only  vegetable /iom)ers,  wjth  which 
ft  enlivens  parts  of  a  vegetable  nature.*'  Then,  after  obferving  that  animal* 
prey  upon  each  oihex^?,fiowe*s  which  are  all  s/iiritual,  he  adds — "  Now,  fiuce 
thefe  cannot  exiU  without  organic  grounHs,  we  are  led  to  confider  the  humart 
fpecies,  if  we  maybe  allowed  a  conjedure  on  thisobfcurity  of  the  ftorehoufe 
of  creation,  as  the  great  con^xxenceo^  inferior  organic  powers,  Yfhich  were  to 
tinite  in  it  for  the  formation  of  man  V*  (p;  207.) 

'*  Every  t|iing  in  nature  is  connected ;  one  Hate  pu flies  forward  and  pre* 
pares  another.  If  then  man  be  the  laft  and  higheil  link,  doling  the  chain  of 
terreftrialorganizaUon,  he  miitl  begin  the  chain  of  a  higher  order  of  crea- 
tures, as  its  To  weft  link,  and  is  probably,  therefore,  the  middle  ring  between 
two  acljoining  fyilemsof  the  creation.  He  cannot  pafs  into  any  other  orga* 
Ifization  upon  earth,  without  turning  backwards,  an»  wander* 
iNG  IN  A  CIRCLE  :  that  he  (l)ould  flanr^  ftlll  i^  impoflible,  lince  no  living 
'  power  ill  the  dominions  pf  the  moft  a61ive  goodne.s  is  at  reft :  thus  there 
liiuft  hh  a  ftep  before  hTm,clofe  to  him,  yet  as  exalted  above  him,  as  he  i§ 
pre-em in<;irt  over  the  brute,  to  whom  he  is  at  the  ^^me  time  nearly  alhed. 
This  view  of  things,  vyhich  is  fupported  by  all  the  laws,  of  naturr, 
"(Wiiat  a  pi(odtgy  mud  our  author  have  been  r)  alone  gives  us  the  key  to  ih* 
ie^ondetfttl  t>hei\omenon  ofmaOi  and  at  the  fame  time  to  the  only  y;^/!7jv>/f'^ 
rf  his4ft**4^"  (p.^5.> 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  aiiitiit  Ihiit  thefe;  fpeculation*  gD^of^iogony*  ^o»' 
*^  ifo.  Lxxiv,  vor.  xviu,  Ee  lo§y. 
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logy,  ftnd  phy(iology,are  mifplaced  in  a  work  of  which  the  proie{redobj6€t.i» 
9^11  eitaroination  oMhe  grounds  and  principles  oi'chil  hiflory  ;  but  with  thefe 
gentlemen's  pcrmiflion,  we  b^g  leave  to  affirm,  that  tUis  is  not  the  whole  of 
Herder's  obje£l,  which  com prehendi^,  as  well  the  naturml  as  tiie  civil  liifiory 
of  man.  The  fpeculations,,  however,  are  certainly  mifplaced,  and  would 
'  have  been  fp  in  any  work  ;  for  they  area  farrago  of  impious  abfurdities,  for 
which  we  are  aware  of  no  proper  place.  But  the  Reviewers,  have  no  unfa* 
vOurable  opinion  of  the  fpeculations  thenifelves^  and  only  regret  that  th^jT 
are  out  of  place. 

"  The  cofmoj^ony  of  Herder,"  (9.y  they,  "  is  built  on  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  facts  developed  by  preceding  writers;"- and  it  mull  beconfefled, 
-that  he  himfelf  refers  toBoTLE,  Boerhaave,  Hales,  S.  GRAV!$sBNDfi» 
Franklin,  Prirstley,  Black,  Crawford,  &c.  for  many  difcoveries 
made  on  heat  and  cold^  on  electricity,  and  on  air ;  but  who,  that  has  ever 
looked  into  the  works  of  thefe  eminent  philofophers,  can  need  to  be  told 
.  that,  as  their  difcovered  fads  bear  not  the  (iighteii  refemblance  to  his»  they 
can  aftord  no  fupporl  to  his  airy  theories.  Black,  we  may  venture  to  faf, 
would  have  thought  of  his  theories  with  contempt,  and  Boyls  with  ab* 
horrence.  "  iBut  the  author,**  continues  the  Reviewer,  "  iliews  a  vividnefs 
of  imagination  and  ingenuity,  which  is  requilite  in  a  confirudlor  of  theo- 
ries.'* If  by  ingenuity  and  vividneis  of  imagination,  be  meant  v^hMfjt 
ambiguity,  and  ar>  intricate  arrangement  of  words  and  fentences,  Herder  cer- 
tainly dif|)]ays  thefe  qualities  in  a  fuperlative  degree  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  fuch  qualities  are  requilite  in  a  conflructor  of  theories,  which  be* 
Ing,  for  themoft  part,  nonsensical  fictions,  would  have  no  charms  ifoxpofed  to 
view  in  their  own  hideous  nakednefs. 

"  Some  theologians,"  fays  the  Reviewer,  "  may  probably  accufe  the  au- 
thor of  being  unfriendly  to  theifm,  becauk;  he  alcribes  more  effect  to  phyfi- 
cal  agency  than  divines  have  ufualiy  allotted/*  "  He  does  not  directly  fo  ftate 
it,  but  it  would  SEEM  that  he  confidered  vegetables,  animals,  and  even  men* 
in  their  drft  formation,  as  refulting  from  natural  procefles,  as  effe^li  arifing 
oul  of  the  courfe  qf  nature  at  a  particular  crifis  :  but  he  may  fay  that  this  is 
by  no  means  excluding  a  creator  from  the  univerfe;  for  who  endued  nature 
with  thefe  fublime  generative  powers,  and  who  fixed  the  epoch  at  which 
,  they  were  to  operate  ?*'  . 

True,  he  may  fay  all  this;  but  who  will  believe  him,  after  he  has  taught 
us  that  his  organic  powers  3ite  eternal  ;  that  they  are"  ini>w&llx^g  orGa- 
Kic  omnipotence;"  and  that  "  in  the  kingdom  of  fupreme wifdom  and 
goodnefs  every  thing  is  conneded,  and  power  ads  on  power  in  one  rter- 
UAL  CHAIN  ?"'  Herder's  fyftem,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  is  nothing  elfe 
than  the  antient  PANTHEISM  ;  and  we  fliouldas  foon  fay  "  it  would  sreH 
that  the  monthly  R^vieWers  mete  with  the  fame  meafure  to  Chriftians  and 
infidels,'*  as  that  "  it  would  seem  that  the  la<e  fuperintendant  of  the  clergy 
of  Weimar  believed  in  God  as  the  Nigral  Governor  of  the  univerfe !" 

"  The  notions  of  an  immortal  foul,"  fays  the  Reviewer,  *'  and  of  an  end- 
lefs  happy  exigence,  have  often  called  forth  tine  and  animating  declamation; 
and  that  which  we  have  perufed  in  these  jiages  lias  not  often  been  excelled." 
indeed  1  Our  readers  have  got  a  large  fpecimen  of  this  declam^ion,^  vvliich 
was  not  vouch fafed  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  Review,  the  limit?  of  that 
publication  having  "  obliged  the  Reviewer  to  resist  all  inclination  to.  extrad 
any  specimen  of  it ;"  and  if  it  animate  tlem,  we  fliall  certainly  be  Airprized. 
Why  fo^ .  day  the  Reviewer  alk  ? 

''  tlfe 
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aulhof's  hypothefis  may  be  (aid  to  be  free  from  fome  of  the  objeo* 
^hich  fpiritualifin  is  liable ;  and  to  avoid  the  languor  and  frigidity 
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lions  to  which 

attaching  to  the  fyftem  of  modern  materialifm, . which  reprefents  the  mind  as 
in  a  flale  of  annihilation  for  an  undefined  period,  namely,  that  which  inter*' 
venes  between  death  and  the  general  refurredliort :  but  it  may  be  afl^cd, 
why,  ivhen  the  matter  of  the  organs' crumbles,  fhould  not  the  powers  difli- 
pafe.;  why  (houldjiot  the  co^rencg  of  ihe  latter  ceafe,  when  that  of  the  former 
tei  rhiYjalfes  •  why,  when  the  body  perifhes,  (hould  not  the  powers  merge  in 
the  vail  refervoir  from  which  they  were  taken ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient philofophy,  yf^hy  does  not  the  foul  unite  with  (hat universal  ipirit,  the 
antma  mttniU,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part  ?  We  cannot,  therefore, 
difco\'^r  that  this  fydem  is  on  the  whole  more  fatisfadlory  than  thole  which 
it  would  fuper.ede  ?*' 

Pray,  Sir,  is  it  ^^iy<t/-5^  fatisfa6lory  with  the  fyflem  of  the  Gospel  which  is 
certainty  oneof  thofe  that  it  would  utterly  fuperfede'?  The  origin  of  death, 
and  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
arc  aitOg'-.*ther  irreconcileable  with  the  dreams  of  Herder;  and  yet  it  might 
here  became  a  Chrifttan  critic  tp  compare  the  theory  of  a  Lutheran  bishc/i 
with  thefe  two  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  as  well  as  with 
theofHnions  of  Clarke  and  Priestley. 

But  we  wil!  go  a  (tep  farther,  and  affirm,  that  it  is  much  less  fatisfa61ory  than 
ether  of  thofe  opinions.  With  refpefl  to  the  opinion  of  Clarke  compared 
with  that  6f  Herder,  there  can  be  no  controverly  among  thinking  men  ;  and  ' 
even  thedodrine  of  Prieftley,  when  taken  entire,  is  injfinitely  more'comfor* 
table  than  the  ravings  of  this  oracle  of  Weimar,  of  who'e  friendQiip  forae  of 
our  Prelbyterian  divines  have  been  wont  to  boafl  of  as  of  their  greaieft  honor  ! 
P.  icftley  fuppofes  that  the  original  llamina  of  each  man,  though  material,  re- 
inaiiiS  unchanged,  without  being  afl?milaled  with  the  matter  either  of  olher 
an  inia  Is  or  of  vegetables;  and  that  when  new  matter  (hall  be  added  to  thefe 
/lamina,  and  properly  organized  at  the  laflday,  the  man  will  rife  the  fame 
perfbn  that  he  was  in  this  world,  with  bodily  organs,  of  which  the  matter 
wa«  perpetually  changing.  If  thisdoclrine  could  be  believed,  there  would 
be  in  it  nothing  uncoriifortable;  for  thefe  metaphyfical  nurflings  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  time  unperceived  is  of  no  duration  ;  and  that  though  a 
million  of  years  (liould  intervene  between  death  and  the  refurredion,  the 
mind  when  it  (hall  wake  (for  it  is  not  annihilated)  will  appear  to  itfelf  to 
have  slejit  but  one  inftant.  Upon  this  hypothefis  then,  which  affuredly  is 
not  ours,  a  future  (late  of  retril/ution  may  be  confidently  expQ(fled  by  him 
who  believes  in  the  resurre6lion  of  the  body,  and  man  mufl  fiill  confider 
himfelf  as  under  the  moral  government  of  God;  but  on  the  hypothefis  of 
Herder, 4here  is  no  moral  government  of  God,  and  a  future  Hate  of  tetri'^ 
hution  is  utterly  impoffible.  Since  power  a6tson  power  in  one  etemalchain, 
the  powers  which  at  prefent  animate  us,  when  they  pafs  into  nety  organt 
and  another  flate,  will  have  as  little  remembrance  oi  what  thev  did  or  iuf- 
fered  in  human  organs,  as  they  now  have  of  what  they  did  w  (ufFered  in  the 
organs  offilants  and  oxen,  The-Reviewer  fa)s,  that  in  this  part  of  the  worjc 
*^  he  meet^  with  pra6tical  inferences;  and  eloquent  apo(trophes/*  The  elo- 
quence is  not  very  brilliant,  but  the  praelipal  inference  is  mofl  obvious ;  for 
he,  who  cordially  embraces  this  theory  of  imcnortality,  muft  perceive  that  he 
is  under  no  moral  reftraint  whatever. 

Much,  however,  as  w^  abhor  fuch  impious  abfurditieS, '  w^  are  (Wrongly 
inclined  to  hope  with  the  trandator,  that  no  Engliflman  will  atttnftively  rea^ 
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this  part  of  thefe  mttlinU  of  the  philo/opby  ofbisioty,  ^  withoat  being  aHer  t^ 
fey,  that  h€  is  a  happier  and  a  better  man."  Much  of  human  goodnefs,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  human  happinefs,  confift  in  b«ing>  content  with  the 
flate  in  which  Providence  has  placed  each  individual ;  and  he,  who  refleds 
that  the  author  of  this  nonfenfe  was  fuperintendant  of  the  clergy  of  a 
Proteftant  ftate,  edeemed  and  carefled  at  the  court  of  his  Sovereign,  muit 
have  a  head  and  heart  Angularly  formed,  if  he  feel  not  a  glow  of  giatitdde 
more  than  ufually  warm  to  that  Providence  which  hath  placed  hii»  m  th« 
Briti;(h  empire,  ajid  in  the  bofom  of  the  Church  of  England. 

(To  be  centinued.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

YOU  have  lately,  opened  ilrong,  well  appointed,  and  well  fcrved  batf^ 
teries  againft  a  fortrefs  that  Jacobinifm  has  recently  conftructed,  arid 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.     The  diredlors- of  that 
work  by  no  means  acknowledge  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  Jaco- 
binilm :  no,  that  would  not  ai present  anfwer  tlie  purpofe;  they  mud  not,  if 
they  would  be  read,  fpeak  in  the  open  ftyle  of  their  friend  Paine,  or  the. 
Analytical  Review.     The  democratic  and  diflfenting  tribe  now  make  high 
pretcnfiohs  to  loyalty,,  and  under  that  malk  can  more  fecurely  attack  its 
real  friends  and  fa pporters.     From  the  profeflions  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, and  alfo  from  my  thorough  knowledge,  that  all  the  able  literary 
men  of  the  Scottifli  metropolis  are  warm  friends  to  ^he  King  and  Conftitur 
tion,  1  entertained  hopes'  it  might  add  to  the  number  of  valuable  works.. 
But  in  the  very  firfl  number  I  obferved  ipany  ftrong  objections,  which  I 
fhall  not  particularize^  as  the  work  is  in  your  much  abler  hands.     Indeed 
had  I  read  i>o  other  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  than  the.  article  in 
number  three  on  the  account  of  the  Elgyptian  expedition,  I  (hould  have 
h^e^n  perfectly  fatisfied  concerning  its  fpirit  and  wilhes.     The  great  objeft 
ei  the  criticifm  is  to  fupport  Reynier's  account,  which,  with  fuch  grofs  and 
impudent  falibood,  denies  all  military  merit  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty.      /  could  not,   and  never  can  think,    that   ilie  Edinburgh  ReviewerSf 
tarnishing   to    the   utmost  of  their  Jumper    the   atchievements  of  British   heroijkf 
ate  really  the  votaries  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.     They  arc  not  (atisEed  with 
reviling  the   foldiers   who   were  employed   in  that   expedition,  bui   the 
calumny  extended,  and  ftill  extends  to  all  BritiQi  foldiers..   The  reviewer, 
in  the  face  o^  our  vidories,  and  the  complete  atchievement  of  our  .purpofe, 
aflTume^s  that  we  did  not  effect  our  objed,  and  in  his  candour  pretends  ta 
apologize  for  the  failure.  ,  '*  The  Englifb  expedition  (he  fays)  was  oppofed 
to  their  immortals,  to  troops  covered  with  trophies  and  fears,  who- in  every 
uew  climate  bad  breathed  the  fame  courage — who  had  triumphed  alike  over 
the  tallies  of  Europe,  and  the  furious  crowds  pf  the  Eafl.     We  were  upou 
ail  element  not  natural  to  us ;  unlkilful,  becaufe  \ye  were  witjiout  expe- 
rience; and  unexperienced,  becaufe  we  had  no  opportunity  of  improve- 
i»e>it.     The  whole  bent  of  ouf  genius,  our  refources,  ?ind  our  pride,  i» 
turned  to  anotmrr  fpecies  of  glory.    -In  that  w»  we  were,  and  in  every  war 
we  are,  r»£  foldiers  but  dilemb^rked  mariners^  dragged  out  of  our  (hips  M? 
cffedt  a  particular  object ;  doubtful  creatures,  hardly  sure  of  our  feet,  aridexjiose^ 
to  all  the  inconvenience  of  amfihibious  aukwardnessJ^     Such  is  the  language  tliat 
^is  Edinburgh  ReviejiY^«7«  to  ufe  refpcding  thelierpes  tliat  fought  uodcc, 
;  '^  *  Aberetorabi* 
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Abercrorobic  and  the  whole  Britifh  army.  To  adduce  in  (lances  to  provi 
that  BrUilli  (bldiers  are  not  fach  doubtful,  helplei's,  and  awkward  creatures 
as  this  slanderer  reprelents  them,  would  be  merely  to  repeat  the  raoft  Itriking 
and  fpietadid  fads  that  are  recorded  in  military  hiftory^  Will  our  gallant 
army  Juffer  (uch  calumny  ?  Will  the  iriends  of  the  Britith  army  fuffcr  their 
valiant  defenders  to  be  fo  ignominioufly  branded  ?  The  reviewing  caluni- 
niator  well  deferves  that  ewty  officer  in  tfit  service  should  join  in  repro- 
bating a  production  ivhich  has  traduted  the  whole  military  body,  I  (ho]uld 
not,  indeed,  have  been  lurpized  j/^^j  motion  had  been  made  in  the  various  tegi^ 
ments  that  none  belonging  to  them  should  countenance  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
WIIICII  DEF  tMES  THE  JRMY.  Other  loyal  and  patriotic  Britons  would 
readily  join  in  proscribing  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a  vehicle  of  such  false  ahd  ma^ 
lignant  abuse  against  the  troops  of  their  countty  \  and  if  thefe  critics  had  the 
fcope  of  their  criticifm  properly  expoied,  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  difcri- 
mination,  principles,  and  lentiraent«  of  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  that  I 
^m  convinced  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  foon  follow  the  fate  of  the. 
Analytical,  and  other  productions  which  were  adverfe  to  their  country; 
and,  I  truft,  that  as  one  of  the  fir  ft  glories  of  the- Anti-Jacobin  Review  was 
to  filence  the  Analytical,  it  will  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  iiJencing  the  Edin- 
burgh, which  croaks  the  fame  tune,  though  in  a  different  key.  No  part 
of  his  Majefty*s  fubjedis  can  be  more  loyal  and  patriotic  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  none,  if  the  caie  were  properly  im- 
preiled  upon^  them,  would  more  readiiy  join  in  difcountenancing  fuch  ca- 
Jurany  than  the  moft  relpedable  .citizens  and  bodies  of  this  metropolis. 
Thele  all  admire  your  Anti-Jacobin — I  truft  from  it  they  will  receive  a  full 
esipofure  of  a  publication  which  will  certainly  ceale  to  be  current  as  fooa 
as  its  fcope  and  tendency  are  pointed  out. 

As  tlie  object  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  depreciation  if  whatever 
(ends  to  elevate,  or  to  support  our  country,  a  natural  and  obvious  branch 
of  their  plan  is>  to  vilify  every  writer  who  fupports  conftitutional  loyalty, 
patrioti.'m,  and  order.  The  mode  of  execution  it  varies,  but  mofl  frequently 
^(Tumes  the  appearance  of  friendly  Coincidence.  The  kind  of  warfare, 
however,  that  it  employs  againft  the  friends  of  their  king  and  country,  in  re- 
viewing their  works,  I  Qiall,  for  the  prelent,  content  myfelf  with  illuftrating 
in  one  inftance — The  revievy  of  a  pOera  entitled,  '*  The  Defence  of  Order." 

In  the  ftrft  paragraph,  the  critic  exprelFes  his  fatisfa6tion  with  the  po!I- 
lical  principles  of  the  poem.     This  furprized  me  exceedingly,  for  the  evi- 
dent fpite  and  malignity  which  runs  through  the.  whole  of  his  irooical  at- 
tempt, gives  him  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  fore  befet  in  du  arguj 
ni6nt  on  politics,  and  who  takes  refuge  in  miltatement,  milquotation,  and 
falfhood.     I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  fome  S7nall 
difference  in  political  opinion  between  the  poem  and  the  critic;  but  ad- 
jaiitting  that  there  is  none,  and  that  the  paflio.ns  of  the  latter  have  been 
irritated  only  by  the  lame  execution  of  the  former,  and  by  his  terror,  lell 
fome  unworthy  foot  Uiould  trefpals  on  that  ParnalFus,  of  which  he  has  nam^d 
liimfeif  the  guardian,  let  UwS  try  to  weigh  the  merit  of  his  animadverfion* 
{lis  next  paragraph  implies  that  the  language  of  the  poem  is  ungramma- 
tical ;  but,  in  his  h^at  and  agitation,  he  forgets  to  cite  any  examples,  which 
certainly  does  not  add  to  tlie  credibility  of  (uch  an  allertion.     He   fubjoi|;^s 
ji  lift  of  obicure  padages;  and  although  thefe  chiefly  con fi ft  of  detached 
parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  which,  like  half  (entences,  might  be  made  to 
gppear  s^bundantl^  noQu^nftcai,  I  own  I  felt  no  iuch  labour  ii.s  the  critic 
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feems  to  have  fxxSkrtd,  in  catching  the  author's  meaning.  Of  the  paOfages 
quoted  as  ludicrous,  but  at  which  I  never  thought  ©f^laughing,  till  directed 
by  the  critic  to  do  To,  I  found  only  one  materially  objedlionable.,  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  candour  and  the  credit  of  thrs  Review,  it  does  not 
exift  in  the  poem,  and  yet  my  edition  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  fpeci* 
fied  as  under  examination.  But  this  is  not  only  the  jiious  fraud  into  which 
the  indignation  of  the  critic  has  betrayed  him.  He  fays  Lord  Nelfon  is 
compared  to  a  fmall  crofs.  This  isialfe.  He  fays  Lieutenant  Price  is  com- 
pared to  a  bomb.  This  is  falfe.  He  fays  (if  any  meaning  can  beextra6led 
from  theobfcurity  of  his  wit,)  that  the  condudl  of  Lord  Duncan,  at  Cam- 
perdown,  is  compared  with  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  This  too  is 
falfe.  With  equal  contempt  of  truth,  he  fays,  that  the  perfon  lo  whom  the 
poem  is  dedicated,  is  reprefented  as  relieving  the  poor  of  the  parish^  inilead 
of  i\i^  jieopU  of  a  country^  thus  unfairly  trying  to  reduce  a  very  fplendid  to  a 
very  ordinary  a6l  of  munificence.  He  lays,  further,  that  the  author  think* 
hi mfelf  dealing  out  immortality ;  an  inference  which  his  fingular  logic  pro- 
bably drew  from  the  following  lines,        • 

•   "  Yet  far.from  him*the  rafli  abortive  ainf. 
In  dying  verfe  to  embalm  a  deathlefs  name : 
His  to  folicit,  not  confer  reward,. 
Since  here  the.mufe  may  exalt  the  bard ; 
And  he,  by  chufing  an  immortal  theme^ 
His  perithable  firain  awhile  redeem.'* 

Thus,  ill  feven  pages,  we  have  fix  deliberate  falftioods;  and  are  thefe  the 
critics  to  whom  the  public  truft  for  a  faithful  account  of  new  produdions? 
The  Reviewer  next  complains  that  the  author  has  praifed  obfcurte  charac- 

4er^,  becaufe  living  in  his  own  neighbourhood  (Perthftiire).  How  the 
captor  of  Malta,  and  the  vidlor  of  Camperdown,  arp  to  be  included  in  the 
clafs  of  obscure  men^  it  is  for  the  fagacity  of  the  critic  to  explain.  If,  in  a 
poem  of  two  thoufand  lines,  and  compofed,  aa  it  muil  have  been,  durfng 
the  (hort  period  of  $ur  fugitive  peace,  there  be  no  worfe  rhymes  than  thofe, 
which  the  critic  has  quoted  as  the  worft,  it  is  certainly  giving  it  no  fmall 
praife.  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  I  think,  ought  to  know  that  **  claim" 
forms  a  perfed  rhyme  with  "  Graham,"  unlefs  he  chufes  to  affert  that  a 
Scotch  name  ftiOuld  not  be  pronounced  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  On  the  whole,  it 
appears,  that  though  entertaining  the  same  holitical  sentiments  with  the  author,  he 
was  as  willing  to  do  the  po^m  all  the  mifchief  in  his  power,  as  if  this  had 

'  not  been  the  cafe ;  but,  finding  a  fair  examination  m  it  not  favourable  t» 
his  views,  he  was  driven  to  milVeprefentatiow,  and  to  that  fpecies  of  irony 
which  is  a  teftimony  of  difpofition,  not  of  talents;  which  is  too  eafy  for 
genius,  and  too  mean  for  generofity  to  employ ;  but  into  whiqh  human 
weaknefs,  particularly  when  feconded  by  concealment,  is  too.  apt  to  fall. 
I  have  heard  this  poem  praifed  by  men  as  good,  and  almofl  as  wife  as  the 
critic  hi  mfelf],  but  the  greateft  compliment  it  has  yet  received,  is  the  anger 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

Such  difengenuous  and  fraudulent  artifices.muft  proceed  from  a  defign  of 
mifreprefenting;  and,  as  the  attempted  ftridures,  (criou^  and  jocular,  are 
levelled*  without  exception,  againft  pafiages  conducive  to  the  juft  praifes 
of  the  cqnflitution,  and  the  chief  champions  of  the  country,  we  may  very 
fairly  conclude  tiiat  it  J8  this  tendency  which  makes  them  reprobate  it  by 
ib?  Edinburgh  Review,     If  the  critic  merely  wilhe4  tp  cenfure  literary 
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faults,  he  would  not  have  foifted,  in  expreffions  forged  by  hlhifelf,  lo  fervc 
as  a  ground  of  cenfure  agjiinft  the  author.  He  would  not  have  i'neered  at 
Lord  Duncan,  nor  at  the  hobleman  who,  by  his  Hberal  and  judicious  im- 
portation o^  corn,  faved  not  a  fingle  parifli,  but  a  very  populous  country 
from  a  famine.  Such  men  as  Lord  Duncan,  and  the  other  eminent  perfon 
in  qiieftion,  deferve  and  enjoy  the  praifcs  of  every  well  affi^fled  man  ac- 
quainted with  their  conduct.  But  the  hero  of  Camperdown,  and  every 
other,  perfon  eminent  for  efforts  beneficial  to  their  country,  may  naturally 
expect  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  Eldinburgh  Reviewers,  who  have,  with 
fuch  grofs  and  impudent  falfhood,  calumniated  the  Britifli  army.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fubjecls  on  which  I  merely  touch;  the  complete  cxpofure  of 
fach  dilloyal,  unpatriotic,  and  difaffeded  malignity,  1,  and  many  others, 
anxioufly  expe6t  from  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers.  '  '  ' 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  great  refpe6t, 
IC'inloch,  Perthshire.  Your  mod  ebedie/it, 

Nov.-  \9,  1803.  And  very  humbfe  fervant,^ 

J.  B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Comffondettce  between  JLords  Redefdale  and  Flngaly  ^tb  Reflexions  on  the 
Principles,  Views,  and  Conduit  of  the  Irish  Papijii,  and  fome  firong  and 
imfortant  FdXs  in  Uluftratton  thereof. 

[Coniimied  from  P.  3l6.) 

ADVERTISEMENT  FROM  THE  AUTHOR, 

I  HOPE  the  Public  will  excufc  my  touching  again  on  foiric  tapics  which 
I  difcufled  in  my  laft,  'as,  on  refieftion,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  I  did 
Dot  expatiate  on  them  with  that  energy  and  copioufnefs  which  their  im* 
portancc  required* 

The  great  outcry  raiifed  a^airift  Lord  Redefdale,  for  having  dated,  in 
letters  to  an  individual,  fome  fe.i  ;us  truhs,  which  Ihould  be  mad^'  known 
to  every  loyal  fubjedt  of  the  empire  at  this  critical  period,  and  the  conceal 
ment  of  which,  by  any  member  of  the  government,  muft  be  deepned  cri- 
minal, proves  an  alarming  influence  in  the  popiih  fadtion,  and  an  apathy 
arifing  from  a  depravation  of  moral  and  political  principle,  in  the  Pro*- 
teflant  body,  which  Ihould  awaken  the  vigilance,  and  animate  the  exer- 
tions, of  en: ery  friend  to  the  Conjiitutiony  in  its  defence.  / 

The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  &f  the  great  confidence  which  the  Irilh 
Papiils  have  in  theftrength  of  their  paufc,  and  that  it  muft  ultimate  y  pre- 
vail, when  I  affure  him,  that  they  had  the  correfpondcnce  of  thole  noble 
Lords  printed  in  all  the  Engl ifli  and  Irifli  newfpapers,  by  which  they  have 
been  the  heralds  of  their  own  difgracej  and  that  foon  after  Its  publica- 
tion they  were  heard  to  boaft,  in  the  (Ireets  of  J>ublin,  in  the  moft  open 
and  unequivocaL manner,  that, they  would  occafion  the  recal  of  liord  Re- 
defdale, which  would  be  a  great  triumph  to  their  party, 
•  lihallnow  ijiew.'thc  reader  that  Englilh  and  Irith  ftatcfmen  were  not 

ftfraid^  at  former  periods^,  of  fpeaking  iheir  fcntinients  freely  of  Popery 

.  »    •  /I 


jifgainft  ihat  inveterate  enemy  of  gen  line  liberty,  and  pure  rc'igion,  an4 
that  they  were  praifed,  and  not  cenfured,  for  having  d  nc  fo. 

William  Cec  1,  Lord  Burleigh,  one  of  the  wifcft  ftatefmen  that  ever 
pr«(idei  over  the  affairs  of  Great  Britaiii,  told  Queen  Elizabeth,  foori  after 
her  a  ccffion,  "  that  the  fecnrity  of  her  government  depended  entireljroa^ 
the  afFc6tions  of  her  Protcftant  TubjeiSts,  and  that  tlie  Caiboli  s  were  her 
mortal  enemies,  and  believed  either  that  ihe  had  ufurped  the  crown,  ge 
vas  lawfully  depofed  by  the  Pd|)e's  bull  of  excommunication*  *' 

The  great  Lord  Somers,  Chancellor  of  England,  faid,  ''  tbofe  who 
adhere  to  the  Court  of  Rome  are  Pajjifts,  enemies  and  traitors  to  the  realm 
of  England,  and  utterly'unfit  forany  truft  in  anyProteftant  country." 

Lord  Chcflerfield  faid,  in  his.  fpeech  to  the  Irifti  parliament,  on  the 
opening  of  thr  fellion  of  1745,  '*  The  meafures  that  have  been  hithertq 
taken,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have,  I  hope,  had  fome,  and 
will  ftill  have  greater  effdj  however,  1  leave  it  to  your  confideration, 
whether  nothing  further  can  be  4one,  either  by  new  laws,  or  by  the  mt>re 
effedual  execution  of  thofe  in  being,  to  fccure  this  nation  againft  the 
great  numbt-r  of  Papids,  ivhofe  fpeculaiive  errors  would  only  dferve pity,  if 
iher  pernicious  inftueuce  upon  civil  Jocieiy  did  not  both  require  and  autborizi 
'  reftraint.'* 

Succeeding  viceroys  have  abf^rdly  concealed  the  real  ftate  of  Ireland 
from  the  Eriti ill  cabinet;  and  led,  partly  by^  ill-grounded  tim-dity,  and 
partly  by  a  love  of  popularity,  +  they  have  gratiually  yieldei  to  the  v^iflies 
of  the  Romanifis,  generally  acco(np/inied  with  infuUs  and  menaces  to  the 
governinenti  by  which  they  have  iliaken  the  pillars  of  the  conftitution, 
'  and  made  Ireland  the  mc  ft  lawlefs  and  turbulent  country  in  Europe. 

Lord  Clare,  the  predeceff  r  of  Lord  Redefdale,  declared  in  the  Irifli 
Houfeof  Lords,  in  the  year  1792,  that  if  (he  Roman  Catholics  were  in- 
dulged in  their  extravagant  Motions  of  emancipation,  England  would  be 
compeiled  to  win  Ireland  again  with  the  Cnv.  r '  ;  and  the  repeal  of  this 
penal  laws,  inftead  <>(  conciliating  them,  hasencouray;r^d  their  difaffeii^ioft 
fo  much,  as  to  produce  the  rebellion  of  1798,  whicli  fulfilled  his  predica- 
tion* 

The  Right-on   Wiliam  Pitt,  who  has  not  been  furpafled  by  any  pre- 
ceding rainifter  in  abilities  and  patriot  fm,  exprefTed   himfdf  wiih  cali» 


j^ 


*  Hume,  chap.  41,  p.  248. 

t  Spehfer,  in  his  excellent  tieatife  on  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  fecro^ 
tary  to  Lo  d  Grey,  in  Elizabeth*s  reign,  laments  this  in  the  followii;ig 
words  :  *'  And  if  I  ihould  fay,  there  is  fome  blame  thereof  in  the  princi- 
pal governors,  1  think  I  might  alfo  ihew  fome  reafonable  pro'^f  of  my 
fpeech  Aij  for  e  amt^Ie,  fome  of  them,  feeing  the  end  of  their  govern- 
ment to  <lraw  righ,  and  fome  mifchiefsand  Iroblons  pra6lices  growing  up, 
which  nfierwads  may  work  trouble  to  tbe  next  and  fucceeding  governor, 
will  not  attempt  the  redrefs  or  cutting  cfF  thereof,  for  fear  they  fliould 
Jeae  the  realm  nnquiet  at  the  end  of  their  government.  And  therefore 
.tl.ey  will  not  feck  at  all  to  reprefs  the  evil,  but  Will,  either  by  granting 
proteftion  for  a  time,  or  holding  fome  ipiparlane  with  a  rebel,  or  by 
otherlikc  device,  only  fmolher  and  keep  down  the  flame  of  the  mifchi^li 
fo  as  11  may  not  break*  out  in  their  time  of  government/' 

How  truly  defcriptivcof  thp  Wih  government  fox  fifty  ye4r§  pajft  X 

4qw 


*  Correfpondence  between  L^rii  Rede/ial^  and  FtngaU  ^c.        4H 

4oar  and  maolyb  ld0e(s  on  this  riibje6t«  in  tfae  Bridih  Semite  1  aiul  whjr 
Should  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  be  censured  for  doing  fo  in  a  private  cor* 
refpoudence  ?  , 

When  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  left  ads,  ou  > 
the  2d  of  March,  179O,  Mr  Pitt  faid,  after  explaining  the  difference  i>e^ 
tn^een  toleration  and  perfecution,  *'  that  the  neceffity  of  a  ccrtaiit,  perm** 
Dent,  and  Tpecific  church  eilablifhment    re<.dered  it  eflentiai  that  t)okr«<» 
tion  ihould  not  go  to  equality,  which  would  endanger  the  eflabliflimeiity 
and  thence  no  longer  be  toleration.     The  extent  of  the  Right  Hon    Geo** 
tlemap's  principles,  he  faid,  went  to  the  admittance  of  every  clafs  of  dl(l 
fenters  to  a  fuJl  and  complete  equality,  and  even  to  the  admittance  o< 
thofe  who   might  confcientioufly  think  it  their  duty  to  fobvert  the  eftab* 
liihed  church  ;  and  nol  only  to  the  admittance  of  Roman  Catholics,  bat 
Papills,  properly  fo  calltdj  (and  he  obferved  there  was  no  material  difi^r^ 
cnce  between  the   two;    the  latter  acknowledging   the  fupremacy  of  a 
foreign,  though    an    tcclefialtical   prince,  who,  according  to  the   Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  the  odious^  detestable,  and  dangermii  cfinfovs  iba$  - 
Jfihnyfd  tj  bi^  cburch,  ought  not  to  b^  kept  out  of  the  moft  important  and 
official  fituations,  before  the   comn)iniQn  of  forac  overt  a6l  againft   the 
conftitution,  man  feft  d  by  for  e  of  arms  in  the  open  field,  by  which  the 
policy  of  prevention  might  He  d  ne  away,  and  a  dangerous  door  opened 
to  the  abfolute  ruin  of  the  conftitution.     The  point  at  i.Tuc  was.  whether 
thcHoufc  ibouldor  ihould  not  at  once  relinquiiiUhofeadb  which  had,  by  the 
wifdom  of  our  anceftars,  ferved  as  a  bnlwi^rk  to  the  church,  theconditu- 
tion  of  which  was  fo  conne«^ed  and   int(-rwoven  with   the  interelfe  and 
prefervaiion  of  the  coniiiiiuion  of  the  fixate,  that  the  former  could  not  ba 
endangered,  without  hazarding  the  fafeiy  of  the  latter^" 

As  this  great  (tatefman  muft  be  thorojughly  convinced,  that  the  opinions 
which  he  delivered  at  that  time  were  well  founded,  and  as  fubfcqucnt 
events  have  proved  that  the  principks  of  papills  are  as  boiHU  to  oir  eonsit- 
iution  a  I  ever,  it  is  boped  and  expcded,  t  bit  be  'wifl  stand  forward  in  'tis  de^ 
Jence,  (liould  Popery  ever  be  brought  forward  by  a  Jacobin  faction. 

I  have  ever  admired  and  refpcded  him,  and  have  given  a  moft  efficient 
fupp.^rt  to  his  adminUtration  ;  let  me  aflare  him,  then,  that  he  has  more 
to  dread  from  PofAJb  I  eland,  than  from  Jacobin  and  infidel  F  ance. 

Let  liim  recolledt,  that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  inftead  of  con- 
ciliating, has  increafedthe  difaiFedion  o^  the  Irifti  Papifts.  and  that  they 
maniieft  their  decijed  hoftility  to  the  Proteftant  ftate  as  ftrongly  as  thej 
did  in  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries,  fLuhen  tbey  enjoyed  tbe  full  benefit  of  the 
eoKsiiiuiion^  That  fo  this  reafon  tlie  laws  can  not  be  executed  but  with 
the  aid  of  ;he  military.  Let  him  recoiled  (hat  the  debt  cf  Ireland,  at 
lady-day  1793,  was  but  2,344,3241.  7s.  8d.  and  that  it  is  now  increafed 
to  the  enormoHs  amount  of  fitty-two  millions  j  which  has  arifen  from  the 
neceffity  of  maintaining  an  immenfe  ftandingarmy,  for  the  fuppreliion  of 
P^pifb  treafon.  All  thefe  evil^  will  increafe  with  the  growth  of  Popery  j 
and  human  wTdom  can  not  remedy  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  re-? 
planting  the  Proteftant  religion  in  Ireland^  and  by  extendiiig  its  blelfmgs 
to  every  par.  of  it. 

Th^  Earl  of  Clare  gave  the  following  opinions,  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  the    13th   of  March,    1793,  on  that  fatal  bill  which  granted  the 
^(^vp  fraochi^j  #od  O^^njr  oih«r  ^rivileges^  to  i\^  Iri(h  fioqian  Catho- 
lics, 
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lies,  and  by  which  .they  were  put  in  a  much  better  iitaation  than  the 
Engiiih. 

'*  The  bill  now  upon  the  table  has  been  backed  by  authority,  and  \^  now 
by  authority  preiented  to  us,  9s  a  demand  of  right,  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  who  aflert  that  your  church  eftabi'ifhment  is  a  prophane  ufur- 
pation  upon  a  foreign  prince,  and  claim  to  be  admitted  to  a  full  paftici- 
paiion  of  the  political  powers  of  the  ftate;  by  which  alone  your  church 
C^»ablt{hment  can  be  fupported.     If  the  parliament  of  Ireland  i&  to  liften 
to  the  claims  of  the  Pcpilh  fubjefts  of  ^his  country,  to  be  admitted  to  poli- 
tical power  on  the  ground  of  right,  I  defire  to  know  where  \a  e  are  to  m  kc 
a  iiand  ?     Religion   is  the  great  bond  of  fociety,  and  therefore  in  evrry 
civiliied  country  there  muft  be  a  religion  conne6ted  wirli  the  ftate,  and 
maintained  by  it  againft  all  attacks  and  encroachments,  and,  therefore,  T 
deny  the  right  of  any  roan  who  diffents  from  the  religion  corine6ted  with 
the  ftatci  to  demand  admiflion  into  the  ftate,  upon  which  alone  the  eftjib-^ 
lifhed  religion  can  reft  for  fupport.     If  the  principle  is  once  yielded,  in 
my  f  pinion,  it  goes  exaftly  to  the  fubverfion  of  all  civilized  government. 
Should  the  parliament  of  Ireland  once  adm  t  the  claims  of  Irifli  PapLfts  to 
political  power,'  on  the  ground  of  right,   1  defire  to  know  where  we  are 
to  draw  the  line  ?     If  Papifts  have  a  right  to  yo  e  for  reprefeutatives,  in  a 
Proteftant  parliament,  they  have  a  right  to  fit  in  parliament  j  they  have  a 
right  to  fill  every  office  in  the  ftate  ;  they  have  a  riglit  to  pay  tithes  exclu- 

'  fively  to  their  own  clergy  5  they  have  a  right  to  reftore  the  ancient  pomp 
and  fplendor  of  their  religion;  they  ha.e  a  ri^ht  to  be  governed  exclu- 
iively  by  the  laws  of  their  own  church;  they  have 'a  right  to  feat  their 
bithops  in  this  houfe  5  they  have  a  right  to  feat  a  Pbpifh  prince  on  the 

'  throne  5  they  have  a  right  to  fubvert  the  elUblifticd  g  vernment;  and  to 

make  this  a  Popiih  country,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is  their  ultimate 

©bj©6k  5  and  thtrrefore,  if  I  were  to  look  only  to  the  manner  in  which  ihis 

bill  has  been  brought  forward;  in  my  judgment  we  are  about  toeftabliih 

*a  fatai  precedent  in  aflfenting  to  it.'* 

*'  But  if  the  manner  in  Which  it  has  been  brought  forward  ftdod  clear 

^  of  all  exception,  fee  whether  the  principle  of  the  bill  can  be  juflified  by 
found  policy.  The  great  argument  in  fuppor^  of  it  has  been,  that  we 
aught  to  unite  men  of  all  religious  perfuafions  in  fentiment,  and  in  fup- 
port of  the  prefent  coiiftitution ;  if  this  could  be  efFeded,  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  it  would  be  a  moraentbus  objed;  but  fo  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  be  a  creature  of  paflion  and  intereft,  I  (hall  never  have  any  faith 
in  the  t?fficacy  of  a  government  founded  upon  principles  of  fentiment  and 
fraternity  J  and  therefore,  defp  iring  altogether  to  fee  a  renewal  of  the 
golden  age,  I  incline  ftrongly,  in  framing  laws  for  the  government  of 
man,  to  reject  (peculation,  and  to  abide  by  experience ;  and  upon  ihis  par- 
ticular fubje6l,  if  I -am  to  look  to  experience,  the  annals  of  Europe  do  not 
fumifli  an  example  of  Protefiants  and  Papi'ls  agreeing  in  the  exercifc  of 
pplitical  power  in  the  fame  ftate.  This  has  not  been  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
if  we  look  to  England  during  the  wholfe  of  the  laft  century,  if  we  look  to 
France  during  five  fucceflive  reigns,  if  we  look  to  any  other  .nation  in 
Europe,  where  the  reformed  religion  has  found  its  way,  the  progrefs  of 
difcord  hsw  been  uniformly  the  fame.  The  conteft  has  originated  in  reli< 
gious  pcrfecutlon>  has  proceeded  to  civil  war  and  mafTacre,  and  has  ended 
Qiily  in  the  exteriuination  of  oqe  or  other  of  the  contending  {tSis,  It  i«' 
imppftible  that  mere  difference  of  opinion,  upon  fpeculatiVe  points  of 

faith. 
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ialtb; -could. lTavepraduc/^d.ieife£t8  fo  fatal  lo  tbef>eace  of  ftJK^teitf ;  and 
therefore,  if  we  are  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  fourc<?,  it  will  be  fottnt^  to 
fpring  from  the  adlive,  enterprlzing,  and  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  from  the  canons  and  conflitutions  of  the  EomiQi  chureht 
which,  under  the  fpecious  pretext,  of  religious  ordinances,  are  palpabiy 
framed  for  t)ie  attainment  of  unlimited  fecular  power  to  the  Pope  and  h\* 
.votarips/' 

*>  1  meddle  not  with  the  religious  fpeculntive  opinion  of  any  Eom^a 
Catholic.  If  he  chufes  to  fub'cribe  to  articles  of  fnith  which  myreafoA 
and  underftanding  reject,  that  is  his  bufinefs,  not  mine.  But  I  obje^  to 
all  intercourfe  and  communicaMon  with  fhe  Court  of  Eome;  I  obje6t  to 
the  canons  and  coniiltutions  of  the  Rpmiib  church;  and  to  the  pernicious 
influence  which  they  have  hd,  and  which  the/ always  will  have,  upoa 
the  governn>ent  of  every  Proteftant  Hate,  which  is  not  fully  and  effec- 
tually guarded  againft  it." 

**  The  cheat,  by  which  the  Court  of  Rome  heretofore  irmpofed  upc»a 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  I  eland,  isa  claim  of  univerfal  and,  unli-, 
jnited  fpiritual  power  in  every  Chriftian  (late,  derived  to  the  Fopc,  by 
^diviae  commiliion,  and  paramount  therefore  to  all  civil  inditutions:  a 
_power  delegated  by  cur  Siviour  to  St.  Peter,  whom  .they  call  Prince  of 
i\poilles9  and  by  him  tranfmitted,  in  regular  fucceflSon,  to  every  -niao 
■who  has  been  ele6ted  by  the  college  of  cardinals  to  the  Papal^Chair  j'  and 
under  colour  of  this  monftrous  impolition,  which,  one  would  fuppofe, 
.needs  daiement  only  for  detection,  has  the  Court  of  Rome,  for- centuries, 
(embroiled  in  civil  diffentions  every  nation  of  Europe,  which  has  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  afld  to.  which  her  pernicious  influence  has  C3ttended-i 
.The  corner  flone  of  her  policy  has  been  to  promulgate  articles  of  religious 
faith,  which  neceflarily  gave  to  the  Pope  a  very  great  degree  of  fecular 
power  in  every  date,  acknowledging  his  fpiritual  fupremacy  ;  and  h  iving 
<  laid  this  foundation,  the  laws  of  their  church  proceed  to  Renounce  as 
lieretics,  and  Ichifmatics,  every  fe6t  of  Chriftians  who  prefume  to  difleot 
from  any  one  article  of  religions  faith,  promulgated  oy  th^  holy  fathers. 

",  1  have  already  ftated,  that  (he  domcftic  tranquillity  of  this  coi\otrjrr 
during  the  prcfent  century,  was  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
old  Popery  laws,  which  had  difabled  the  native  Iri(h  fr  m  embarraiBng 
the  Britilh  government,  or  renewing  hoftilities  againft  the  Englifli  fettlers. 
But  there  was  one  other  caufe,  to  which  it  nnifl  alfo  be  attributed,  and  to, 
which  we  qiuft  always  look  for  maiataining  peace  and  good  order  in  this 
country.  From  the  revolution  doWn  to  the  year  1783,  the  fyftem  adopted 
by  that  body' of  the  people,  in  ■jvhom  the  power  and  property  of  the  nauofi 
had  centered,  was  to  cement  the  conhedion  which  had  fo  long  fubflfted 
between  Great  Britain  ^sd  Ireland  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  confidence  and  affedion  of  the  Briti(fi  nation  j  but  in  the  year 
.1782,  a^  new  fcene  was  opened  in  Ireland.'*  -  , 

He  lliqn  flatcs  the  progrefs  and  efFeds  of  repealing  the  penal  laws, 
which  has  been  produdive  of  fo  many  calamities.  **  The  avowed  objedi 
at  this  day,  of  Irifh  reformers  and  X^atho'ic  emancipators,  is  fcparat?oti' 
from  Great  Britain  5  and  if  they  Ihall  fucceed  in  their  hopeful  pr-^jedSj,. 
feparation  or  war  muft  be  the  inevitable  iilue."    ' 

*'  1  do  not  know  how  this  proceeding  may  ftrike  other. men>  but  the 
avowed  exif^eflce  of  a  foreign  jurifdidion^  in  the  liearjt  of  this  country^ 
governed  by  tjie  law*  of  >  foreign  prii^ce,  evidently  framed  for  the  fubv^r-- 

fion 
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fion  rf  dll'Prrttdlant  ftatcs,  is  to  me  a  gronnd  of  tbe  moft  fcrious  alarm ; 
and  ttie  wildncfs  wiili  which  wc  arc  now  proceedirig,  in  the  modern  ph i- 
lofophic'l  fyflcm  of  Catholic  esnanclpation,  has  very  much  encreafed  rajr 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger  arifing  from  it :  if  this  bill  (hail  receive  the 
Toyal  aflent,  I  muft  from  that  moment  confider  the  Popifti  religion  as  vir- 
tually fftabliihed  by  law  in  Ireland." 

"  The  number  of  Popiih  priefts  maintained  in  this  country  certainly 
f  xceeds  two  thoufahd  j  1  have  heard  them  calculated  at  two  thoufand  five 
h  ndred}  and  it  fecms  well  worthy  of  confideration,  that  this  great  body 
of  ecciciiaftics,  excrcifing  unbounded  authority  over  their  flocks,  ac# 
Icnowledging^n  ecclefialHcal  power  in  a  foreign  prince,  and  recognizing, 
in  their  fulleft  extent,  th«  laws  of  a  foreign  ftate,  is  to  be  efta'bliihed  by 
law,  and  let  Icofe  upon  this  country,  totally  free  from  all  ecclefiaftical 
controtil,  and  difclaiming  the  authority  of  the  temporal  tribunals  upon 
any  fubJeiS,  involving  in  it  the  interefts  of  their  religion.  If  any  man 
doubts  that  the  JPopifli  clergy  deny  the  authority  of  the  temporal  courts, 
to  this  exigent,  let  me  refer  him} to  th^  recent  condud  of  the  pariHi  prie(l» 
of  a  f6uihern  county.  They  were  furamoned  in  the  laft  feffion  of  par- 
liament, to  give  evidence  in  a  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Com» 
mons,  in  order  to  difqualify  a  number  of  petfons  of  their  own  commu* 
nion,  who  had  voted  at  the  general  eledlion,  for  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  returned  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  county ;  to  a  man  they 
reruftd  to  fu':imit  to  the  jnrifdidion  of  the  committee,  or  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  And  to  the  fcapdal  and  repronch  of  the  tribunal  which  they 
bad  thusinfuUed,  they  were  fuffered  to  depart  triumphantly  j  I  do  believft 
at  the  intercefi'ion  of  the  gentleman  at  whofe  inllance  they  had  been  fum- 
m'^ned,  who  entertained  well-founded  ap,  rehenfions,  that  if  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  had  proceeded  to  puftifti  their  contumacy,  he  woqld  have 
been  murdered  on  his  return  home/* 

Lord  Fingal,  in  infilling  on  Catholic  loyaltv  and  allegiance,  fay^ 
^  furely,  my  Lord,  foJ.K  mn  pledges*  and  diftinguifhed  a£l:s  of  loyalty  are 
the  beft  proofs  tliat  can  be  given,"  nh^aning  of  the  fi  ielity  of  the  Irilh 
Komanifts ;  but/wben,  or  on  what  occafion,  did  they  give  any  proofs  gf 
loyalty  ?  Was  it  in  negociating  with  Francis  I.  againft  their  liege  fover 
Teign,  in  1523;  or  in  offcripg  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  him  in  1515  -V 
Was  it  by  inviting  ^:^  Spaiifli  armies  to  invade  it,  and  by  joining  them, 
in  the  leign  of  Eliznbeth  ?  Was  >it  by  keeping  their  native  country  in  a 
ponftant  ftatc  of  rebellion  while  flie  fat  upon  the  throne,  in  obedience  to 
the  Pope's  bulls  and  epiftles?  Did  not  the  Popiih  inhabitants  of  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland  endeavdu  toairaffmate  the  perfons  who  attempted 
to  proclaim  James  T.  on  his  acceflion,  and  did  tley  not  affign  as  their  mo- 
t'vcfor  [o  doing,  that  he  was  not  a  Papift  r  Did  not  SirCahirO'Dpgherty 
faife  a  dreadful  and  deftrudive  rebellion  in  his  reign,  in  which  the  city 
of  Dcrry  wa..  plundered  and  birnt,  and  its  Proteftant  inhabitants  were 
mafiacred  ?  Did  not  Tirone  ^nd  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been  frequently 
g  ilty  of  high-trealb>,  and  always  pardoned,  enter  into  a  confpiracy 
ajialnft  the  Itate,,  in  this  monarch's  reign,  after  their  guilt  had  been  re- 
mitted, they  were  apparently  reconciled  to  the  date,  and  they  were  rein^ 
vefied  with  their  honours  end  eftates  ?  Was  not  the  woeful  rebellion  oJF 
l6'tl  kindled  by  the  Popifti  clergy,  and  on  the  fcore  of  religion  ?  During 
i?s  exillence,  did  n-^t  the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny,  who  affumej 
the  forms  and  the  funftions  qf  Parliaai^lit^  offer  Ireland  tp  tbc  Pope,  the 
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Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Lprrain  -,  and  did  tliey  not 
inveft  the  latter  with  it  by  a  deed  duly  executed  ?  Did  not  that  aflembly 
declare  war  by  fire  and  fword  agaioft  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  King '% 
viceroy  ?  Did  they  not  at  laft  expel  him  from  the  kingdom,  by  prevailing 
on  their  clergy  to  excommunicate  inch  perfons  as  fhould  remain  faithful 
to  him  ?  In  confequence  of  which  all  his  adherent^^  and  even  his  owa 
relation^,  who  ^ere  Papifts,  deferted  him.  Did  not  friar  Pqnce/  in  hi* 
anfwer  to  Beling,  boaft  ot  this  in  the  following  .words,  *'  that  they  did 
expel  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  force/l  him  away,  as  mucli  as  a  man  is* 
forced 'to  cad  the  goods  out  of  a  finking  iliip,  leafi:  he  ihould  p^riili  with 
them  ?  It  is  true,  he  proceeds,  Ormond  might  have  (laid,  but  nobody 
would  have  obeyed  him,  after  the  excommunication  of  the  prelates ;  and 
therefore,  we  may  truly  fay  that  we  compelled  him  to  go." 

I  give  the  reader  the  fubfiance  ot  this  excommunication^  which  is  re** 
l^ete  with  treafon,  duplicity,   and  the  groflcft  calumnies. 

'*  For  the  prevention -of  thefe  evrls,  and  that  the  kingdom  may  i^ot  be 
utterly  loft  to  bis  Majesty,  and  his  Catholic  fubjedks,  this  congregation  of 
afchbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  both  clergies 
of  this  kingdom  J  tound  oarfelves  bound  in  cmfcience,  after  great  delibe- 
ration, to  declare  againft  the  continuance  of  his  Majefiy's  authority,  Ia 
theperfon  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  having  by  his  iDifgovernment,  ill 
condud  of  his  Majefty's  army>  and  breach  of  public  fairh  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  feveral  particulars  of  the  articles  of  peace,  rendered  himfelf  inca- 
pable of  continuing  that  great  truft  any  longer,  for  which  we  will  joia 
mrith  other  members  of  this  kingdom,  in  drawing  a  charge  againft  .k  m. 
And  we  do  hereby  manifeft  to  tbc  people,  that  they  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  obey  the  orders  and  commands  of  the  faid  Marquis  of , Ormonde,  but 
are^  until  a  general  afifembly  of  the  nation  can   be  conveniently  called 
together,  unanimoufly  to  (erve  againft  the  common  enemy,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  his  Majesty's  interest, ^  their  liberties,  lives,  and 
fortunes,  in  purfuance  of  the  oath  of  aflbciation,  and  to  obferve,  in  t,h«; 
mean  time,  ibeform,  of  government  the  Ja\d congregation  Jball  prescnhe,  unul 
otherwife  ordered  by  an  afiembly,  or   untif  upon  application  to  bis  Ma« 
jefty,  he  fettle  the  fame  otlurwife.     And  we  do  fulminate  the  annexed 
excommunication,  of  one  date  with  this  declaration,  againft  all  oppofers 
of  the  faid  declaration.     James-town,  12th  of  Auguft,  1650.''*     Here. 
we  find  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  unbounded  and  dangerous  induence  of 
the  Popifti  clergy,  who  ufurped  ail  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  and  formed  a 
theocracy  fimilar  to  that  whkh  prevailed   among  the   Jews.     Can  5»  e  be 
furprifcdj  then,  that  Lord  Fingal  Ihould  yield  implicitly  to  them  on  thi» 
€)C€afion  ^ 

Did  they  not,  in  a  moft  treacherous  manner,  iflue  this  excommunica- 
tion fubfequent  to,  and  in  violation  of,  the  peace  concluded  with  the 
Viceroy,- in  the  year  1 648,  and  in  which  ihey  declare-d,  '^  that  they  freely 
ptit  thcmfelvfcs  and  their  power  into  his  Grace's  hands  ?*' 

Did  not  .that  treafonable  aflerably,  during  tJieir  feffi on,  re&lve,  **  that 
BO  temporal  government  or  jurifdidtion  ftiould  be  aflumed,  ke{>t,  or  cx-^ 
ccuted,  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  province  or  county  thereof,  other  than  what 
ihoold  be  approved,  or  inftituted,  by  their  general  alfembly  ?  * 

*  Boriafe. 

After 
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After  a  peace  concladed  with  the  Viceroy  in  1 646,  did  they  not  af- 
t(  mpt,  bv  a  degree  of  treachery  unparalleled  but  by  themfelves,  to  cut  off 
bin]  and  his  army,  ^when  the/ marched  out  of  Dublin,  on  the  fecarity 
and  confidence  of  that  peace  ? 

That  fame  year,  did  not  the  council  and  congregation  of  the  confede- 
rate Catholics  of  Ireland  oblige  their  general,  Prefton,  by  a  foJenin  Oatb» 
in  thcfe  words,  *'  to  exercife  all  aols  of  hoftility  againft  the  Lord  Marquis 
of  Ofmonde  and  his  party  j  and  to  help,  advife  with  council,  and  affift 
it!  tjiat  fervice,  the  lieutenant -genera!  of  Ulrter,  employed  in  the  fame 
expedition?'*  All  this  time  they  con  tinned  to  exprefs,  in  their  manifef- 
loes,  the  moit  InviolabU  loyally  to  the  K  ng  After  having  feized  the 
foongeti  forts- in  the  kingdom,  they  declared,^'*  that  ihey  were  ready  to 
yield  them  up  at  his  MajeitjffJ  command,  when  a  courfe  Ihould  be  taken 
to  fecure  them,  and  the  ProteHa^tts  of  the  kingdom,  his  only  true  and  loyal 
JnhjeSls^  against  the  factious  andfeditious  Puritans,*'*  It  is  obferirable,  that 
at  this  time  they  were  maffacring  Proteftants  of  e^ery  defcription ;  and 
tbey  had  united  with  the  Puritans,  previcus  to  the  rebellion,  to  encreafe 
the  difltra^ttons  of  the^ftate  t         -         / 

After  fuch  proofs  of  drfloyalty  ^nd  treachery  to  the  King,  they  mani- 
fefted  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  republic,  for  they  prefented  two 
addrrflfe?  to  the  Ramp  parliament,  one  in  l652,  the  other  in  l653,  in 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  to  be  fa  ind  :  "  That  they  did  readily 
"  fabje6k  and  put  their  conlciences,  iive^  and  fortunes,  as  in  a  fan6tuary, 
under  the  prote6tion  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ev6r  fince  walked 
peaceably^  and  in  due  conformity  to  the  government,  without  the  leaft 
defe6lion  therein  r^that  contrary  to  your  kuTwn  pious  intentions,  manlfefted 
ia  the  fa  d  a£t  for  fettling  Irel  nd,  they  do  apprehend,  that  they  may  be 
poftponed  or  neglected  :  that  feveral  of  the  petitioners  are  able  to  make 
"appear  their  constant  good  affe3'ion  and  adherence  fo  the  CommcnweaUh ,*  for 
whom  a  competent  time  to  be  allowed  to  make  out  the  fame  is  mbft 
liuinb)y  fopplicated.*^§ 

Tbefe  petitions  were  prefented  by  the  agents  of  the  Irilh,  at  the  door 
of  ibeHoirfe  of  Commons  in  England,  and  entered  by  the  cierk  of  tho 
Bump. 

It  has  iDTariaUy  happened,  that  Roman  Catholics  have  been  repub- 
licans jiti^ier  k  P;dtfftant  fiate.  That  axiom,  that  no  perfon  can  be  fubjedt: 
to  political  power>  or  in  any  manner  whatfoever  put  under  the  bonds  of 
ibciety^  without  his  own  confent,  (an  axiom  which,  if  carried  rigidly  into 
pra<^ice,  would  (hake  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety,)  was  firft  invented 
by  the  Popifh  fchoolmen,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the  Papal  power  over 
that  of- kings;  as  by  dcgradng  tfte  latter  below  that  of  the  people,  over 
whom  the  Romifh  clergy  had  an  unbounded  afcendancyi  the  Court  of 
Home,  through  the  priefthood,  eftp.blilhed  a  complete  tyranny  over  both/ 
In  the  year  1  §48,  a  book  was  pubiilhed  in  England,  entitled,  "  Several 
fpeechcs  delivered  at  a  conference,  concerning  the  power  of  parliament  to  • 
proceed  againft  their  King  for  milgovernment,  licenced  by  Gilbert  Mab- 
bot/'    This  was  taken,  wofd  for  word^  from  a  book  written  by  Parfont 

•  Lelmd,  vol.  III.  p.  74,  123.  f  They  did  fo  in  1798. 

♦  Who  cut  off  the  King's  head.        ^  Lord  Orrery's  State  Letters. 

»  - 
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'the  Jesuit^  on  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  IcveHcd 
agatoft  the  title  of  Qiiecn  EJizabeth.  Thus  the  fanatic  levellers,  who  put 
Charles  I/to  dejth,  found  a  diredl  faniStion  for  their  republican  prinblples^ 
in  tlwt  pious  father's  book,  written  feveaty  years  before ;  the  confederate 
Catholics  aflembled  at  Kilkenny,  during  the  rebellion  of  1 641,  were  ia 
every  refpe6l  a  republic.  * 

Do6lor  Nalfon,  in  his  impartial  colledion  of  State  AfFairs,  voL  1.  p.  3, 
fells  u»,  **  that  the  covenanters  (republicans),  in  their  fcrmons  and  fedi- 
tioas  pamphlets,  made  ufe  of  the  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  the  very  phrafe 
and  ftyle  of  Becaniis,  Scioppius,  Eudaemon  Johannes,*  and  tranfcrii'cd 
armaments  verbatim  out  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  endeavouring,-  with 
thofe,  and  Jefuitical  fables,  falfe  reports,  propheiies,  and  pretended  infpi- 
rations,  to  delude  the  populace,  and  unhinge  them  from  their  loyalty  and 
allegiance. 

-  During  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion  of  1798,  the  Popifli  priefls  mado 
\i(e  of  phropbefies,  as  a  nioil  fuccefsful  expedient  to  roufe  and  animate  the 
popiih  niQUitade. 

1  will  now  give  lonie  ftriking  inflances  of  Catholic  allegiance  arid  loy* 
alty,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Soon  after  his  Majefty's  teftoration,  the 
Infli  Papifts^p^efcnted  a  remonftrance  to  hini,  flating  their  great  loyalty, 
their  fufferings,  and  their  perfccution  in  confequence  o^  it,  and  the 
cruelty  and  injuiitce  of  depriving  them  of  their  eflates,  under  a  pretence 
ef  their  having  forfeited  them. 

It  was  couched  in  very  Urong  terms,  and  it  prayed  that  they  may  be  rc- 
flored  to  their  elftates,  with  as  much  afTurance  as  if  they  had  never  violated 
thek  allegiance.  The  falfity  and  impudence  of  this  remonilrancc  having 
alarmed  the  Pr^tefiants,  they  folicited  his  Majefty,  that  there  might  be  a 
fair  hearing  allowed  at  the  cotincil- board,  by  deputies  on  bot|i  fides*  This 
reafonable  requefl  was  granted,  and  a  day  of  hearing  was  accordingly  ap« 
pointed.  The  deputies  on  the  part  of  the  Protellants  were  the  Earis  of 
Orrery  and  Montrath,  and  fix  more.  Sir  Ktcholas  Plunket*  was  the 
leader  and  prolocutor  of  the  Popifti  com mifii oners.  His  Majedy,  {he 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  feveral  perfons  of  the  firi^  rank 
attended  on  the  occafion.  After  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  had  expatiated,  lit 
a  florid  fpeech,  on  the  loyalty  and  the  fufi-erings  of  his  brethren,  he  was 
anfwered  by  Sir  James  Barry,  who  fet  forth  their  treafonable  condu^,- their 
t>arbarous  and  execrable  jnafTacres,  of  which  he  had  been  in  fometlegree 
«n  eye-witnefs.  When  they  had  finiihed,  the  Earl  of  Orrery  produced 
Ihree  papers,  fubfcribed  by  Sir  Nichoks  Plunket  and  the  Popi(h  deputies^ 
when  member  of  the  confederate  Catholics  of  JCilkenny,  The'Duke  of 
Ormonde,  who  knew  their  hand-writing,  declared  that  they  were  fob^ 
fcribed  by  them  *,  and  they,  on  being  quefiioned,  acknowledged  the'r  fig* 
natures. .  They  were  then  read  in  fucceffion  before  the  council-board  ^ 
wh^n  it  appeared,  that  the  firf^,  made  by  the  fupreme  council  at  Kil- 
kenny, was  aa  order  wherein  theyoinanimouily  refolved  to  profecute  Or- 
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*  Thefe  were  Jefuits  who  taught  the  mod  pefiilent  dS^rines,  fuch  as 
kiog^kiiling,  the  nullity  of  oaths,  &c.  &c« 

t  He  was  fpeaker,  and  a  naoft  adive  uiembtr  of  the  confederate  Ca* 
tbolicfi'at  KiU'.enny.  • 

mo 
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monde,  the  King's  viceroy,  aid  h  s  pirtj^,  Iwilb  iire  tlod  t^mi.  "the  tt^ 
cond  W..6  an  inllrumcnt  offering  Ireland  to  ilje  Pope  j  and  if  he  rcfufed, 
to  ihc  King  of  >pain  :  and  if  he  rcfufcd,  to  the  King  of  France  j  and  if 
he  refuf.' ',  to  the  Duke  of  L.  rrain.  h  s  was  afier  the  pea<;p  of  iQi^i 
which  they  fiHidvnly  and  treacheroully.violaicd. 

The  third  was  a  peiiiionj  in  which  they  acknowledged  the  fupremo 
auth  rky  lo  be  juftly  and  lawfully  lodged  in  the  Rtinip  parfiamcnt. 

On  this  Lord  Orrery  obferved,  that  thefe  me  i  were  likely  t3  make  gisiod 
fubjCds,  who  c  ffered  to  give  away  their  kingdom  from  bis  Majefty.  The 
King,  after  rnaking  fm-  pertinent  remarks  on  thefe  pap  j:8>  publicly  d«« 
clared  '<  he  was  infinitely. fatisfied  that  the  Irifh  dcfervcd  their  fu^rings^" 
,  and  Iharply  reproved  the  deputies  for  daring  to  appear  before  hioj  with  fq 
miich  guilt  upon  them,  and  forbad  them  for  ever  bis  prefcncc  and  court.* 

^1  he  King  acknowledged,  in  the  following  words,  in  bis  printed  decla* 
ration  for  the  fettleraent  of  Ireland,  "  that  oar  good  (ubje^>  the  Pro- 
teitants,  ,not  urnrpcrs,  as  the  Irilh  in  their  cafe  entitle  them,  ii^ourkto^ 
<lo^^  ^^  Ireland,  have  ^orne  a  very  good  part  in  the  blefling  of  oor  refti- 
lulion,  and  that  they  were  early  in  their  dutiful  addreffes  unto  us,  and 
made  the  fame  profeflfions  of  a  refolution  to  return  to  their  duty  and  <Ac- 
dience  to  us,  during  i  he  time  of  our  being  beyond  the  fcas;  which  they 
tave  fince  fo  eminently  made  good." 

^  I  ibdli  now  give  the  reader  fome  fpccihacnsof  Catholic  loyalty  an^  alle* 
glance  in  the  rei^n  of  C  harles  the  Second,  cxtra6ted  from  the.  ftate  letters  • 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  lord  prefi«ient  of  Munfter,  addreffed  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  vi^ero/  of  L  eland/  with  the  refpedive  dales  of  thafc  letl«r«* 
I'hefc  extra^Ss  will  convince  the  reader  th^t  the  prefeni  (late  of  Ireland 
>  refembles  (Wrongly  what  it  was  at  that  period ;  and  that,  aecording  to 
the  aiTi^f^ions  of  Lord  Fingal,  Dr  Troy^  and  <Mr.  Francis  Plowdea,  /i# 
frinciples  of  P  fey  are  al'ways  tkejame, 

in  a^  letter  of  the  l(>Lh  of  Aprii,  l662,  on  enliHing  the  Irifh  natire^, 
he  fays,  "  whether  it  were  not  reqnifite.  as  foon  as  might  be,  to  raife 
men  in  Ireland  for  his  Majefty's  fcrvice  abroad,  and  for  the  ervice  of  his 
friends  and  allies;  by  which  a  double  advantage  will  be  gained,  of  fesid- 
Mig  away  dangerous  p -rfons  while  at  home,  and  ufeful  perfons  while 
abroad."  In  a  letter  of  th:a6thof  February,  466l,  he  urges  the  policy 
and  neceffity  of  admitting;  none  but  Proteftants  into  the  corporations,  and 
^^ys,  "  that  the  P.ipilh  could  not  have  rebelled  had  this  been  adhered  %o. 
The  I riih  rebels  in  the  to;«ns  o:  Weasford  and  Dungarvan  were  fappiicd 
with  powder  and  ammunition  from  Rochellc.** 

In  a  letter  of  March  the  ift,  l663,  he  fays  that  robberies  and  murders 
■were  i'reqjuently  committed  on  the  EngUih  by  the  Jriih.  They  come  vizard- 
ed,  about  tlic  fall  of  night,  into  the  Engliihmenls  houfes,  and  filrprifing 
tliem^  bind  ihem,  and  rob  them  of  ail  they  havef.     I  believe^  if  where 

any 


•  Harris's  Fi6tion  Unmaiked,  and  Life  of  Lord.  Orrery,  prefixed  to 
bis  State  Letter» 

,f  hpencer  obferves  on  the  comm'^Ti  people  of  Irelamd,  who  ,lived  jft 
butxS,  called  Eoolies  in  his  time,  they  grow. thereby  the  more  barbarous, 
and  live  m6re  licentioudy^  than  they  could  in  towns^  ufing  what  loanner 

they 
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iny  fuch  robberies  were  committed,  the  prieft  of  that  pariih  (for  every 
paritb  has  a  Roraiih  prieft,  and  never  were  they  fo  numerous  or  more  info- 
lent)  Was  (ecured,''  till,  by  his  inflpence  on  his  flock,  the  robbers  were 
di  covered,  it  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  mifchiets.  i  know  this  is  not 
legal ;  but  if  fonietr>i  ig  equivalent  be  not  fpeedily  done,  the  whole  plan* 
Utions  of  Ireland  will  be  deflroyed  w  thout  a  re  ellion.  'f 

This  p:a6lieebeca;ne  \h  common  afterwards,  that  a  law  pafled,  to  levy 
thedamat^es  fuftained  in  the  night  by  the  Proteftants,  on  the  popifh  inha- 
bitants of  the  vicinage.  , 

By  a  letter  of  5th  June  l6d6,  it  appears,  that  In  an  Irifli  veffel  vvbich 
pame  ioto  Limerick  river,  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  laden  with  oraiige*;  and 
lemons,  and  with  tvyo  pieces  (^f  ordnaiice  on  the  deck,  twelve  great  guns, 
ready  raounied,  were  found  concealed  in  the  hold. 

In  the  fame  letter  it  is  faid  that  the  ri(h  ha  i  frequent  meetings,  in  order 
to  itiake  prcparat  ons  for  a  rifing.,  as  they  expeded  that  the  French  would 
land  a  numerous  body  tf  forc«iin  Ireland,  that  fuminer  ;  that  there  **  was 
a  great  meeting  of  the  Irilh -clergy,  upon  the  arrival  of  one  Harris,  aa 
Inih  jefuii,  fent  from  their  pretended  primate,  R«ily»  oat  of  PriMdce; 
that  confideraiJe  meetings  were  to  be  in  the  four  proviaces»'  t)ii«  i||W#|u 
to  hear  the  faid  Jcfuits  meflage  and  advices,  and  from  him  the  aflbraow 
of  the  fpeedy  IaQ4ii^g  of  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition,  with  money  in 
the  weft.**  The  Earl  fays,  "  I  ihall  have  one  at  their  intended  meeting 
at  Macrootje,  which  is  the  meeting  place  appointed  for  this  province.^ 
f  I  can  aifiire  your  Grace,  on  good  authority,  that  under  the  cloak  of 
fious  us£s,  many  great  fums  have  been  lately  raifed,  efpecially  in  the  well 
of  (fais  province,  by  the  popifh  clergy ;  infomuch  that  poor  fervants  have 
been  ci>mpc;lled  to  pay  their  (hillings  and  fixpences. :{:  What  your  pleafure 
is  (hould  be  done  herein,  I  humbly  defire  to  receive,  for  I  doubt,  to  raife 
a  rebellion  again,,  or  to  help  an  invaiion,  will  be  thought  pious  ufes  by 
fuch  people."  In  the  fame  letter  it  is  ftated,  that  a  riiing  was  expelled  in 
Clare/  from  tie  ill  incUnatlons  of  the  people  in  that  county.  By  a  depofi- 
tien  made  before  Lord  Orrery,  the  17th  of  June  1666,  it  appears  that  * 
plan  of  an  infurredion  was  formed  in  the  provinces  of  Lcinfier  and  Con* 
naught,  and  that  they  were  to  rife  in  the  province  of  Connaught  on  the 
isirrival  of  five  fliips  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  purchaied>  by  pri- 
mate Reily,  /and  the  reft  pf  the  Romilh  clergy.  They  were  \o  (eiase  aU 
the  ferviceable.  horfes  in  the  country,  and  to  join  the  French  with  them* 
They  prepared  a  quantity  of  pike  heads  and  fpe'ars* 
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they  lift,  and  pradlifing  what  mifchiefs  and  villynies  they  will,  either 
againft  the  government  there,  by  their  combin  tions,  or  again  ft  private 
'meii,  wh:^m  they  malign,  by  ftealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  themfclves. 

*  Sir  Charles  Rors,  who  commanded  in  part  of  Munfter  in  1799,  roade 
the  popifh  priefts  an  wet  able  for  the  enormities  committed  by  their  flocks, 
which  kept  his  diftri6t  pcrfe6tly  quiet. 

+  This  was  cxa^Iy  the  pra^ice  of  the  white  boys,  right  boys,  defen- 
ders, and  united  Irifhmen. 

X  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  179$, 
it  appears  that  levies  of  money  were  made  in  the  fame  manner,  fg  eari)r  as 
:theyear  1792,  by  the  Catholic  committee, 

wo*  LXXIV,  YOL,  XVIJJ.  F  f  B 
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By  letter*  of  Jun^  22d  and  July  11  th.  1666,  we  find  that  the  Eng- 
Ufli  or  Proteftants  bad  been  all  dilarmed.  This  vi  as  done  bv  the  contrivance 
a»id  (he  -agents  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  By  letter  of 
Jan  f  1  Uh,  1  ^^Qt  it  appears,  that  there  was  at  this  time  an  army  and  a 
fleet  at  Brefl,  ready  te  fail  for  Ireland,  and  that  a  large  fquadron  of  Dutch 
men  of  war  haji  failed  to  join  them.  In  a  letter  of  the  11  th  July,  16€6,  he 
iap  "he  is  confident,  that  ibould  the  French  invade  Ireland  a  rebellion 
vril  enlue;*"  and  he  ftates  this  in  various  letters.  Some  of  the  EngliOi 
turned  to  mafs,  and  being  upbraided  with  it,  they  declared,  "  that  they 
did  fo  to  preferve  them  (elves ;"  fee  letter  of  J  9th  Odtober,  1666.  The 
iame  thing  occurred  during^  the  rebellion  of  1798;  for  anonymous  letterj 
werefent  to  Proteftants,  denouncing  their  deftrudion,  unlefs'they  became 
converts ;  and  in  fome  places  they,  from  the  fame  motive,  continue  to  gd 
lo  mafs;  In'  the  fame  letter  he  complains  of  the  infolence  of  the  popifh 
clergy,  efpecially  fince  the  burning  of  London.  He  fays,  "  I  (hall  give 
your  lordftiip  fome  in  fiances.  They  have  lately  fet  up  feveral  fchoofs^ 
which  their  Jefuits  publicly  teach  in ;  tho'  I  know  they  are  the  beft  fchooU 
inafters^in  the  world,  yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  they  teach  their  fcholara  more 
4hafi  their  books,  and  imbue  them  with  ill  principles."  In  our  tiroes,  prok 
fmdorf  a  college  has  been  ere6led,  and  endowed  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
'93t  Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  by  the  proteftant  ftate,  for  the 
•education  of  popifh  priejfts ;  and  in  the  year  1795,  when  the  Roma nirfs 
were  in  actual  rebellion,  and  had  an  ambaflador  at  Paris,  negotiating  for 
the  affiftance  of  the  French.* 

The  Earl  of  Orrery  was  fo  much  afraid  that  the  popifh  multitude,  going 
to  market  in  the  corporate  towns,  would  rife,  feize  on,  and  dem')li(h  them, 
that  lie  ordei^ed  the  oflficers  to  have  the  markets  kept  oulfide  them  ;t  Tetters 
c^f  the  15th  Jane  and  2d  July  1567.  In  the  former  he  expreflfes  his  fears^ 
that  when  the  vebellion  takes  place,  the  roads  from  Munfier  to  Dublin  will 
be  obflru6ied :  an  incident  which  took  place  in  the  year  1798.  There  is 
nota^doubl  but  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  privy  to,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  this  confpiracy  in  Irelaiid,  and  the  landing  of  the  French  there,  in 
order  to  pronoote  popery  and  extinguifh  the.  protef^ant  religion.  The 
reader  will  find  incontefijble  proofs  of  this  in  the  fecret  conlults  and  in- 
irigues  of  the  Romiih  party  in  Ireland,  State  Tra^s,  Vol.  III.  p.  ^6, 
paWiftied  in  London  in  1707. 
ditcovered  "  that  there  were 


It  fiates  that  the  king  and  counbil  having 
defigns  of  introducing  popery  \ti  Ireland, 


*  The  Pope  and  Roman  (Catholic  princes  of  Europe  confpired  to  over- 
tciin  the  .government  of  that  arch-heretic  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  knowing 
that  they- could  not  accompli  ti  it,  without  fending  into  England  a  con  flan  t 
fupply  gf  popilh  priefts,  they  ere6ted,  and  endowed,  feminaries  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  for  the  education  ef  Engliih  and  Irifh  priefts  exchifively : 
Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Alcola,  Douay,  Louvain,  Rome,  Rheiius,  atid 
Prague.  During  the  firft  twelve  ^ears  of  her  reign  no  perfon  was  molefled 
^^n  account  of  religion;  bat  the  influx  of  priefts,  bred  at  thefe feininaries, 
having  occafioned  many  treafonable  combinations,  and  alFafliiiatiun  l^loti, 
ag:iin(i  her  life,  induced  a  necef&ty  of  enai^ing  fevere  penal  laws.  It  i« 
iingular  that  Engliih  ilatefmen  (hould  follow  the  example  of  the  Pojjo  and 
tiie  king  of  Spain  in  ere6ting  a  feminafy  for  popifh  priefts. 
.   t  A  confpiiacy  wai  formed  in  1798  to  fbi^  Derry  in  ilii«  manner* 


pitched 
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)>ijLched  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  th<?  only  pilot  for  that  kingdom  in  a 
ftoriii ;  and  accordii^glv  he  was  lent  over  in  the^ear  1667/'         - 

**  The  Duke  (>f  York  did   not  th6n    think   it  fealonab*e  to  6ppofe  ft^ 
thoagh  he  was  bohfbious  it   was  iata)  io  his  delign^     Btit,  however,  h« 
wrbughi  lb  powerfully  with  the  king,  that  orders  wei^e  given  to  rai'fe  men 
inlrelaid,  under  the  notion  of  ibreign  fervice.     They  were  all  compofed  of 
the  tiatives  of  the  kingdom,  except^  fome  ptoteAant  officers,  fit  to  make 
Catholics  of.     The   Duke  of  Ormond  wou  d  give  them  no  arms,  fo  they 
were  eJcercl fed  With  ftkks;*  and  in  a  litile  tinje  the  plot  in  England  was 
4i (Covered,  atid  they  were  all  diibanded.     Upon  which  a  difcovery  was. 
nmde  by  the  Irifti   ol*  the  popifli  con  (piracy  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  remarks, 
able,  that  in  the  whole  difcovery  not  one  ProteOant  appeared  as  an  evidence 
ftgainii  (he  papiftj»,     A    pregtiant  inilance  of  the  great  impartiality  and 
fequal  dv-meanouf  of  the  Entriiili   towards  the  natives/'f     But  I  paf's  fiom 
thefe  retleclions,  upon  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Prd- 
leilants,  to  a  courie   of  off  urs  relating  to  the  whole  plot  in  IrelatKl ;  Xipon 
the  di  vovery  whereof,  orders  came  from  England   to  dilarm  the  paptlti, 
but  they  received  fuch    timely  notice  of  the  defign,  by  their  creatures  at 
"court,  tliit  there  we.e  not  f  >und  two  hundred  arms  in  all  Ireland,  thelrilh 
having  a  contrivaijce  of  concealing  their  arins,  by  thrufting  them  .into  bogs, 
filling  the  bair^^^ls  oF  their  guns>with  butter,  .which  Cuffers  them  not  to  take 
anyhafm;  and   as  for  the  locks,  they  can  eafily  hide  them.J     The  Lord 
Brittas  and  others   made  their  efcape  to  France,  but  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
was  taken,  and  committed  to  GateHoufe;  Sheridan  was  feized  in  Lort- ' 
don,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  againii  him.     Talbot,  now  Tyrconni?],§. 
Was'  confined  a  prifoher  in  the  caflle  of  Dublirt,  together  with  his  brother, 
the  tftttlar  Biihop  of  Dublin,     The   Duke  of  York  went  for  Flanders; 
ifvhirh  made, the  Irilh  even  to  defpair,  and  made  one  of  their  Lord*  to  de- 
clare, with  a  great  oath,  thai  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Proteitant,  f9t  that 
nothing  they  could  do  did  prosper.**^     Coleman  the  Jefuit,  who  had  been  aft 
intlrument  of  the  Duke  o^  York,  in  promoting  the  Popi(h  intereft  in  Eng- 
land,' and  who  was  afterwards  hanged  in  1678,  came  to  Ireland,  and  was 
Ml  active  agent  in  forwarding  the  progrefsof  this  plot. 

In  the  ^'car  1672,  a  conspiracy  was  difcovered,  to  maflTaore  the'  Fixk 
leilants  in  Dublin ;  and  it  appeared  afterwards  (hat  it  exteiided  to  MunHei;; 
**  The  priefts  (by  diref^ions  from  their  fuperiors)  ordered  their  feveral  con- 
gregations, at  mafs,  that  at  fuch  a  time  every  Roman  €ath0ti,c  thould  fix 
over  his  dOor  a  crofs  made  of'llraw/*^  This  was  to  diftinguitb  them  from 
the  Proteftants.  It  appears  that  va(l  multitudes  of  prieits  came  to  Ire'an^ 
from  foreign' parts  about  this  time,  to  ailifl  in  forwarding  this  infernal 
defign."* 
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•  HeknefT  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the  plot;  which  wat  foon  to  ex- 
■plode,  &nd  that  they  wefe  to  have  joined  in  the  in'urrection. 

t  Ibrd.        I  The  fame  pradice  took  place  in  the  >ears  1 797  and  179Sv 
\  A  furious  fanatic,  created  a  Duke  and  made  Viceroy  by  James  II.     He 

{>erfecuted  the  Protcftants,  and  wetit  great  lengths  in  overturning  the  eftab* 
iihed  church,  ||  Ibid.  v 

f  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May.  1793,  the  doors  of  the  Proteftantt 
were  marked,  and  men  were  difcovered  in  the  aft  of  JdSatjUDg  tljisra. 
•^'Secret  confults,  in  State  Tr^as;  vol.  nx.  .       ^   ^y 
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Lord  Fingal  m$ntion5,.;as  a  jflriking  proof  of  Catholic  loyalty,  the  ad- 
4refi  of  Dodior  Coppinger,  titular  Bilhop  of  Cloyne,  tp  his  flock,  which 
^recently  appeared  in  the  newlpapers,  and  the  late  exhortation  of  Do6^or 
Troy  in  Dublin. 

Nothing  affords  a  more  incontrovertible 'proof  of  the  duplicity  and  dilli- 
'inolation  of  the  Catholic  body,  than  the  exhortations  of  th<;ir  clergy,  the 
Joval  addreQTes,  the  numerical  oaths  of  allegiance  and  remonflrances  of  the 
Jatiy ;  and  in  the  latter  there  is  commonly  to  be  found,  after  a  confpirac/ 
lias  exploded  into  tebellion,  an  attempt  to  glofs  it  over  by  a  pretext  of 
jiakusie^  OHtLfears  of  being  mafTacred,  a  long  liil  of  grievances,  afTurances 
•oi  lbyalty,^^nd  hopes,  in  confideration  thereof,  of  being  admitted  to  a  fall 
jMrticipatipn  of  the  conditution.* 

;     Thus  after  the  Lords  Judices  had  fhewn  the  utmoft  confidence  in  the 
Xordsand  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  in  1641,  by  fupplying  them  with  arms,  • 
/olioiting  their  advice  and  afti fiance  in  Council,  and  by  giving  them  com- 
.miffions  of  martial  law,  and  evQxy  poffible  mark  of  tcufi,  they  kept  aloof, 
becaufe,  as  they  faid,  they  were  afraid  of  being  mallacred ;  and  tb«y  foon 
^fler  turned  thofe  very  arms,  which  they  had  thus  obtained  from  govern* 
ment,  againfl  it.     The  fears  which  the  rebels  expreHed  in  179S,  of  bein|^ 
maOacred  by  the  Orangemen,  were  in  the  fame  manner  difFeoiinated,  to 
palliate  their  defigns,  and  to  roufe  and  irritate  the  multitude.     In  a  con- 
vent of  Francifcans  at  Multifarnam*,  where  a  number  of  Romifh  prie/ls 
aflembled,  on  the  3d  of  March  J6tl,  to  form  the  plan  of  that  rebellion, 
they  firft  agreed^  "  that  their  loyalty  to  his  Majefly  fliould  be  flill  referved." 

The  Cavan  rebels  fent  a  remonflrance,  expreffive  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Xords  Juftices,  in  v^hich  they  reque/led  to  be  recommended  by  them  to  his 
Majefty,  "  and  that  there  fhould  be  a  ceflation  of  all  things,  until  the 
return  of  their  Lordftiip'sanfwer;  and  yet  at  that  time  they  Were  muflering 
ilheir  forces,  fummoning  all  perfons  from  fixteen  to  iixty,  to  meet  the 
Monday  following  at  Virginia,  about  twelve  miks  from  Cavs^n, 
0  Soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Lords  Taaff  and  Cofielloe  pre* 
feinted  a  remonflrance  to  the  Lords  Juflices,  on  the  part  pf  the  gentry  and 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Longford,  after  they  had- been  Tome  weeks  in 
j9pen  rebellion,  and  had  committed  dreadful  enormities.  This  remonftrance, 
which  Borlace  properly  calls  a  rebellious  and  scandalous  letter,  was  full  of  pr^ 
jtended  grievances,  and  unreafonable  demands.  Thefe  are  to  be  found  iti 
Temple  and  Borlace.f  The  parliament  alTembled  the  16th  of  November, 
1641,  and  the  Lords  Juflices  were  induced  to  convoke  them  fo  foon,  at  the 
•arnefl  inflanceof  fome  of  the  PopiQi  members,  who  faid  that  the  deferring  k 
•'  would  be  an  injury  to  the  whole  nation,  as  hindering  them  from  expref^ 
fing  their  loyal  affections  to  his  Majesty,  and  shewing  their  desires  to  quell  this 
SUngeroits  reMliou.'*  And  yet  this  party,  among  whom  Patrick  Darcy,  and 
^Nicholas  (afterwards  Sir  Nicholas)  Plunket  took  the  lead,  were  deeply 
involved  in  it,  and  were  afterwards  members  of  that  treafonable  affembly, 
the  confederate  Catholics  of  Kilkenny .;( 


.    *  This  was  the  cafe  after  the  expjofions  in  1798  and  1803:  for  after 
both,  the  Irifh  Papifls  prefented  fuch  addreffes^  which  were  a  modLerj 
aof^  and  an  iiifult  to,  our  gracious  Sovereign. 
<    -f  Ti^mjpie^  BorJace,  and  Leland. 

%  Darcy  fat  as  a  Mafler  in  Chancery  in  the  upper  houfe  of  this  affembly. 
JHwket,  afterwards  knighted  by  UiQ  t'ope/ when  fent  as  Ambai&dor  ig 
}iim>  was  prolocutor  in  it.  I^rd 
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Lord  Cpftelloe,  Toon  after  delivering  the  renaonftrance  of  the  LoQgford 
rebels  to  the  Lords  Juftices,  yvent  to  England,  and  prefented  on;B  lo  \\\^ 
King,  on  the  part  of  his-  brethren,  at  that  time  in  open  rebelhon  ;  and  y^f  ' 
they  gave  him  private  inftrudions  1,0  move,  **  that  no  forces  might  be  lent 
out  vf  England,  but  that  the  whole  work  might  be  left  to  theremonlirants^ 
and  that  they  would  then  undertake  to  fupprets  the  rebels  themfeives/'      ,     , 

The  following  fads  prove  their  bafe  duplicity,  that  Hugh  Oge  M'Ma- 
hon,  a  rebel  leader,  who  was  arretted  in  Dublin   the  23d  ofOdober,  the 
night  on  which  the  infurredion  was  to  have  taken  place,  confefied,  "  that  all 
the  iM'ds  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  that  'were  Pajiists,  'were  engaged  tn  this  jtlt^ 
that  on  that  very  day  all  the  forts  and  ftrong  places  in  ireland  would  b*, 
tajcen,  that  the  Lord>&l*Guire>and  feveral  other  Iri(h  gentlemen,  were,  com^' 
upexpreisly  to  furprife  tTle-caftle  of  Dttblin,and  that  twenty  men  out  of  each 
county  in  tbe  kingdom  were  to  he  there  to  join  them.*     His  evidence  was 
confirmed  by  Owen  O'Conolly,  yy ho  freely   and  voluntarily  declared  -  that 
faid  M^Mahon  had  owned  to  him,  that  the  Irilh  had  prepared  men  in  air 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  todeftroy  all  the  Englidi  inhabiting  there,  to-morrow 
morning,  by  ten  of  the  clock;  and  that  in  all  the  fea  ports,  and  other  townff 
in  the  kingdom,  all  the  Proteflapts  fljould  be  killed  this  night,  and  that  all, 
the  poiis  that  could  be,  could  not  prevent  it." 

Lord  M'Guire  acknowledged  that  he  knew  of  this  plot,  as  early  as  the. 
iDOrith  of  January,  1^40;  that  application  had  been  made  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  SpatH,  fbraffiftance,  and  in  particular,  that  the  con- 
fpirator^  had  treated  with  Cardinal  Richelieu.  That  the  Lords  and  gentlemen 
of  the  pale  were  privy  to,  and  concerned  in  it,  and  that  lome  Popilh  cora- 
iQitteei,  then  fitting  in  London,  were  a,irb  engaged  in  it.  Thefe  depofitiona 
are  to  be  found  in  Borlafe  and  Temple. 

Even  M'Mahon,  a  PopiOi  prieft,  afterwards  Bifliop  of  Raphoe,  difco-* 
^vered  tofome  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  whofe  feet  he   proftrated 
himfelf  for  mercy,  that  he  and  others  had  been  employed  (b  early  as  the  year; 
1634,  to  foficit  the  atli.itdnce  of  foreign  princes,  viz.  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  ^ 
France  and  Spavin,  and  other  fovereigns,  in  order  to  engage  the  nation  in  a  " 
war  ,\  and  it  appears  by  Lord  M'Guire's   confeffion,  that  this  deiign  wa$ 
entiertained  fo  early  as  tbe  year  1628,  when  a  negotiation  had  been  carried 
on  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  that  purpofe.f  , 

After  fiich  unqueiHonable  proofs,  that  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  1671  had 
been  fo  long  concerted, 'Mr.  Francis  Plowden^ -whole  mind  is  obvioufly 
dou(^d  with  bigotry,  has  the  audacity  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Irifi^ 
Pa^ifts,  in  butchering  many  thousand  Proteilants-in  cold  blood,  on  the  Icofe 
thai  they  aded  in  their  own  defence  -,  for  in  page  14-1  of  his  dull  ponderoi^s 
review  of  the  Irilh  hiftory,  he  falfely  aflerts,  **  that  the  moft  ier^ous  apprehen^ 
&0U6  were  entertained  oF  an  immediate  and  general  malTacre  or  exterpnt«  ■' 
ifiatioa  of  the  Catholics,''  and  that  "  they  united  in  a  regular  fyftem  of  feii^ 

■      I         ■  ■■    I      II   I ■■I..    I    ■■   I  ■    ■   i  II         11  ■ ■       ■    '  ■  11 1    ■■■  ■  II       t I    <    I  III  I      M 

*  Acertaiii  number  of  perfons  camei  to  Dublin,  froo^  each  coi^nty  in  th^ 
province  of  Ljeinfter,  to  alfilt  in  the  inlurredion  which  took  place   there  oa    • 
the  23d  of  July,  1803.  .       " 

t  All  thefe  depofitions  are  tp  be  found  in  Temple  and  Bodafe,  and  i« 
Qr.  NdUA'»  impartial  cQiledions. 


4^4  '         MifceUanmui. 

defence,  wfiich  to  thi^d^/'hp  fays,  *'  is  moft  unwarrantably  and  unjuftly 

fliled  an  odious  and  deteiiable  rebellron.**  * 

'The  reader  will  not  be  be  fqrprisjed  at  thf?,  when  he  is  informed,  that  \n 
thedreadfu!  and  unnatural  rebellion  of  1798,  be  jult  fies  the  butcheries  com- 
mitted by  the  fanguinary  Irifh  fanaticsf,  and  criminiates  the- loyal  Proteil- 
ant^,  who  fought  bravely,  and  bled  profufely,  in  defence  of  the  coniiitution 
in  church  and  Hale. 

On  the  trial  of  the  confpirators  concerned  in  the  gunpowdtpr  ireafbn, 
I^ord  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  ob  eived,  *'  that  their  Icheme  was  no 
more  than  an  appendix  to  the  plots  framed  by  tluir  party  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;**  and  1  think  the  lame  may  be  laid  of  the  Iri  h  rebels  en- 
gaged in  this  con -pi  racy  ;  for  treafonable  con)bi nations  fubti fled  in  Ireland 
fi'om  the  beginningof  her  reign  to  this  period.  Subfequent  to  the  geneial 
infurre^iion,  the  Lords  of  the  ;  a!e  declared  at  the  Council  board,  to  the 
Lords  Juftices,  "  their  joyal  affedions  to  his  Majefry,  and  their  readineft 
and  forward  concurrence  in  the  fervice;"  and  yet  loon  j;fter  they  rai.ed  a 
large  body  of  forces,  and  made  Lord  Gornianftbwn  Genera!  thereof,  Hu^h 
Byrne  Lieutenant-general,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal  Gpneral  of  the  horle.  He 
vas  tinea!  aiicellor  of  the  prefent  Earl. 

What  i  pinioji  mull  we  entertain,  then,  of  V>rd  Fingal,  in  making  fuch 
afTertifihs  of  the  toy  ilty  of  his  fellow-religionifts,  when  Inch  fais,  founded  in 
the'uniform  and  Indelible  records  of  hiftory,  Harehim  in  the  face,  antt  when 
pajro'es  of  cavalry  at  this  time  begin  to  perambulate  the  city  of  JJublin,  fo? 
its  protedlion  from  Popilh  fury,  fo  early  as  eight  o'clock,  andpontinue  to  do 
fo  all  ni^ht ! 

They  then  framed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  wbich  they  promife  to  bear 
faith  ^nd allegiance  io  his  MajeTly,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbfs,  «^  yirr  as  they  m/y, 
fliough  they  were  in  aC-tqai  rebellion.  This  fubterfuge  moant,  as  fer  as  the 
teriets  pf  their  religion  would  permit  them  to  be  faithjul  to  an  heretical  So- 
vereign ;  and  Ibme  tiich  evaHon  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  oaths  of  that 
popilh  bfjnditti,  tlie  Defenders.  Aft^r  this,  they  framed  an  oath  ofalfocia- 
tion,  in  vyhich  they  renew  their  declaration  of  it  ut  faith  find  allegiance  to  the  King^ 
hiiheitSf  and  lawful  succemrs ;  but  it  contains  theie  praragraphs,  *♦  1  will  obey 
iand  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees  made,  and  to  be  made,  by  the  (upreme 
^oqncil  O'  the  confederate  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concernhvg  the  faid 
public  Icau'e  (meaning  the  Roman  Pathulic  religion).  And  I  will  noi  feek^ 
d  fe6!ly  or  indire^ly,  any  pardon  or  protection,  for  any  a6l  done,  or  to  be 
done,  l«>uchtng  this  general  cau^e,  without  the  confent  of  the  major,  part  of 
the  'aid  coijncil,  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  do*  any  act  or  a^^ 
that  iliall  rrejudice  the  faid  cau'e,  but  will,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life  and 
«fiat^  aflifl,  profecute,  and  majntain  the  fame.^ 

••  I  will  not  accept  of,  or  lubmit  unto,  any  peac^^  made,  or  to  be  mader 
with  the  faid. con  federate  Catholics,  without  the  conTent  apd  approbation  ol 
the  generaj  allerably  of  the  ii^id  confederate  Catholics.  Ar)d  for  the  prefer* 
vation  aed  ftrengthenihg  ofthe  alFociation  and  union  of  the  kingdom,  thal^ 
lipon  any  peace  or  accomm(viation  to  be  made  or  concluded  wiih  thp  faid 
confederate  Catholics,  as  aforesaid,  I  wiil  co  the  utmoft  of  my  power  inj^ 
upon,  and  miintain  the  eolaing  propr>liiions  ^nti!  a  ])eace,  as  afoi*efaid/l 
inadje,  and  the  matters  agreed  upon,  in  ihe  articles  be  etlabliihed  ^n^  fe- 
cured  by  Parliament.*' 

Tiie  tenor  of  t  .efe  proportions  was  '*  that  tlie  Poplflvpri mates,  arch^ 
l4&op^4  biihops^  ordinarie^  deans  and  uhapteiS^^  arct^eacon&j^  pr^b^odariesj, 
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and  other  dignit^ri,^s»  parfotisand  vicars,  and  ^11  other  payors  of  ithe  f^pubc- 
clergy,  fliould  have  and  enjoy  all/ and  ail  manner  ofjurifdidliQns,  privileges, 
and  imni^oiUes,  in  as  fuilaad  ample  a.  manner  as  tney  had  or. enjoyed  ^^ 
fame,  duripg  the  reign  of  the  late  Henry  VIL«  and  ^ll  ihe  churcb&s/ij^icL. 
church  livings,  in  as  large  and  amfple  a  manner,  as  the  late  Proiestam  elergy^f^ 
refpe0ively  enjoyed  the  fame,  on  the  firft  of  October,  1641/'  ^ 

"  That. all  laws  and  ftatutes,  made  (ince  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VjilX*^ 
whereby  any  reftraint,  penalty,  or  reftriftion,  is,  or  may  be  laid  upon  ^ny  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  laity,  or  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion^  (hall 
be  repealed,  revoked,  and  declared  void>  by  one  or  more  adts  of  parliament, 
A  preamble  was  prefixed  to  this  oath  of  alfociation,  in  which  the  reaii^ 
aligned  for  their  uniting  is,  the  necefli  ty  of  defending  their  religion,  their  lives, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  his  Majesty s  regal  /i9%uer, just  prerogatives,  state  and 
r/f^j,.  plotted  againfl  by  a  puritan  fadion  *," 

Such  was  the  full  share  in  the  hettefits  and  blessings  ofwr  hajifi^  cmstitut^n^ 
which  they  fought  for  at  that  period  by  arms,  and  with  the  assiflapce  of  fo- 
reign powers;  and  which  they  now  mean  to  allert  by  the  lame  means. 

They  then  aflimilated  themfelves  to  Parliament,  having  two  houfes^ 
with  a  fpeaker  or  prolocutor ;  they  proceeded,  at  Kilkenny,  where  they 
opened  their  feffions,  to  regulate  all  the  affairs,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
kingdom,  confronting,  and  at  the  fame  time,  iniultipg,  his  Majelfy 's  govern* 
ment  fitting  in  Dublin. 

They  alto  formed  a  great  feal,  with  which  they  authenticated  their  acts  of 
fovereignty,  and  their  credentials,  in  all  their  negotiations  with  foreign 
princes,  to  whom  they  fent,  and  from  whom  they  received  ambaffadors,  en- 
voys, and  agents.  The  prelates  enjoined  the.  priefls  to  adminifter  the  oath 
of  ailbciation  to  their  congregations,  and  to  receive  fubfcriptionls  from  them ; 
which  pradice  was  fecretly  carried  on  during  the  progr^fs  of  the  confpifacy 
whicli  preceded  the  rebellion  ot  1793,  and  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign#  as 
appea>s  by  Lord  Orrery's  letters,  Notwithflanding  fuch  fiagrani  ads  ^f 
rebellion^  they  profefled  in  the  moil  unequivocal  manner,  mir  faith  aid 
allegiance  /»  the  king^  in  all  their  oaths,  edi<::^,  proclamations^  and  a6ls  of 
ilatie  f,  .  ' 

After  this,  and  on  the  I7th  of  March  1642>  they  delivered  to  the  king's 
commifiioners  at  Trim,  a  remonftrance,  to  be  prefented  tb  the  king,  con- 
fining of  thirteen  articles,  and  conti|ining  a  long  lilt  of  ideal  grievances,  apd 
Juflifying  their  having  taken  up  arms;  but  its  grofs  untruths,  and  faife  and 
icandalous  afperfions  on  the  government,  were  ably  expofed  and  refuted^ 
paragr^h  by  paragraph,  by  the  Protellants,  in  a  remonftrance  to  his  Ma- 
jefly,  ' 


mfmm»'^mi^''mi>mmmmm>mmm'»t0»*     nm     ^m^t^tm    m  ■       ii     m ^^— ^^i>. 


*■  Whofe  affi^ance  they  foUcited  previous  to  the  rebellion,  as  they  did  in 
IT98. 

.  t  Their  condod  is  well  defcribed  in  the  following  couplets  of  HadibraSii 
P«  1.  c.  11.  line  315. 

"  For  as  we  make  war  for  the  king, 
Againfl  himfelf,  the  (e}f-faibe  things 
Some  will  not  flick  to  (wear  we  dOj»     " 
For  Godj  and  for  religion  t#o/* 

J  ^^        Ff4         ^  The 


''   43^v  Mt/cellan^us» 

*  -  " 

ThelrifhRoman  Catholics  have  boai^ed  of  their  attachment  to  James  ILi 

bttt  the  followipg  fa^s  unequivocal v  prove,  that  they  had  no  other  defign 

thait  to  make  him  the  infkument  of  promoting  their  felfilh  and  intolerant 

defignj;  for  they  compelled  him  to  give  his   al.'ent  to  two  ads  of  parlia- 

snent';  though  they  mud  have  known,  that  they  would  hav6  made  him  To 

odiOtts  in  England,  as  to  form  an  i^ifuperable  bar  to  his  reft  oration :  one 

was>  to  attaint  all  the  Protedant  landholders  in  Irelend;  the  other>  to  make' 

that  kingdom  independent  of  England.     He  hefitated  to  give  his  aflent  to 

the  latter,  conlcious  thatii  would  have  ruined  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Engli(l]f 

Seople  ;  but  they  fent  a  meTage  to  him  by  one  Nag!o,  a  rigid  Paplft,  whom 
t  had  made  attorney-generai>  that  they  could  do  without  him ;  aud  he  ws^ 
6bltg;ed  to  yield. 

(To  he  continued.) 


New  Illusth ation  of  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

TO  fHE  EDITOI^. 

Sir, 

1H  AVE  frequently  made  an  obfervation,  vxhich  I  think  wiH  «pply  pmttf 
generally,  that  the  Commentatorsi  on  tl^e  CJaHcs,  when  attempting  in  an 
ei^bufatediiquifition  to  elucidate  any  ttb  cure  pailage>  very  often  render  it 
lYiore  dark  and  ambiguous,  and  are  apparently  actuated  mote  by  the  dedre  of 
diiplaying  the  depth  of  their  own  erudition,,  and  their  penetration  in  re- 
f^p^rch,  than  h^  an  .anxiety  to  iJJu  ft  rate  the  dithcuities  of  their  authors.-;— la 
tb/e  following  palTage  of  Virgil,  I  think  all  the  Commentators  have  luffered 
the  true  interpretation  to  e(cape  them,  by  foiming  unjufl  conclufions,  aiid 
making  f^lfe  refinemcfnts  on  the  exprelHons  of  the  author. 

Nam  qui  Peilo&i. gens  foftunataCanopi 
-    •  'Aceolit  eflfufb  Hagnantem  tiumrne  Nitum 
•  £t  circum  pidis  vehitur  lua  rura  pha'elis; 
QuAque  pharetiatae  vicinia  Perlidi*;  urget, 
^t  vifidem  i¥.g,:ptura  nigr&  f«cundat  arenSt^ 
Et  diverfa  mens  leptem  di'currit  in  ora, 
*Ufqu«  coloratis  amrris  devexus  ab  Indis, 
Omnisifl  hae  certain  regiojacitafte  faliitem.  * 

'  X^  Gerda^  the  great,,  Spanifh  commentator,  himfelf,  althoi^gh  ondowcc)^ 
"wirii  acute  Jifcernment,  and  found  judgment,,  has,  in  his  ftridtures  on  this 
palTage,  given  birth  to  an,  hypothefis,  as  utterly  incopfifleat  with  r^afon,  as 
with  the  meaning  of  the  poe^t.  It  is  a  well-known  maxim,  that  error,  vyhe^j 
fandioned  by  an  author  of  celebrity,  is  of  fo  inlidious  a  nature,  as  to  taint 
wth  imperceptible  infrmiaHon  the  •  opinions  of- others  7  thus  the  fncceffors 
of  La  Cerda,  venerating  his  great  pre-emipence  in  talent,  and  his  keemieft.in 
critical  acumen,  have  adopted  and  cherilHed  this  midaken  hypothefis.  I 
allude  to  this  critic's  conviction,  that  Virgil  her^  means  the  Nile  and  Indus, 
two  riveiA  very-far  remote  from  one  afiot  heir  j'and  he  founds  his  con  virion 
merely  on  Virgil's  mentioning  the  **  coloratis  Inciis"  He«does  not  he/e  re*, 
collect,  that  the  ancient  philolophprs,  and  efp^cially  the  poets,  ftyledaH  thofe 

Stgions  "  India"  which  lie  between  the  tropics,  under  whatfoever  meridian 
ey  may  lie.  In  corroboration  of  this  fuggefted  emendation,  he  is  obliged 
fo  doubt  the  authenticity  of;  apd  to  expunge,  the  following  Jine,  "  Et  viri- 
dem,**  &c.     He  alfo  maintains  that  •*  viclnia**  is-  not  the  noro..  cafe  to 

4      .  urget,** 
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urg,et/*bttt  Ihe^cc.  plural,  which  is  incoinpatible  with  the  puw  Latimtj 


dta;**  aud  even  g  antiugthat  the  model  and  (landard  of  purilv,  the  great 
Tull^,  has  it  "  viciniuro*'  in  every  page  of  bis,  }'et  we  i«ightftUI  be  in  \v^nt 
of  autho  ily  for  its  plural,  and  inconteltjble  objedions  micht  be  produce^ 
again^}  it. 

Zenophon,  in  his  eighth  book  of  his  Cyropedia,  relates  that  Cyrus,  after 
his  conqiK^ltof  the  Baby loniib  empire,  houcded  hi$  vai]  eocten^  of' territory 
with  ^^lii.opia;  from  whence  this  country,  b^ing  part  of  and  contiguous  to 
the  Periian  empire,  might  poetfca'ly,  and  even  in  cool  reafon,  b£|^jralled 
«'  Perlis/*  ,  •     '  "' ;     - 

This  ancient  topographers  placed  the  fources  of  the  Nile  among  Mont^t 
Ij^unpe,  in  the  l(M  degrees  of  S.  L., 

Pciiis,  or  (Ethiopia,  fays  Virgil,  "  urget  et  fi^ecuiidat  viridem  CE^yptum 
Digr^  are..a,"  which  is  really  the  cafe ;  o£i  account  of  '\X%  proximity,  thf 
^ight  t)t  its  mountains,  and  the  periodical  inundations  of  its  river,  whid^ 
overflows  and  fertilizes  the  lands  of  Lower  Egypt.  All  thefe  countries^ 
,yrbicb  Virgil  here  mentioDs,  are  adjacent  to  each  o^her,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  many  hundred  miles,  from  its  very  foiirce  to  whett^ 
it  diiembogues  itfelf  into  the  Meditei  ranean. — My  arrangement  of  this  {a(lag«f 
is  as  follows : 

*'  Nam  omnis  regio  jaoit  certam  falatem  in  hdc  arte,  qui  fortunata  gent 
PeUapi  Canopi  accolit  Ni<um  iiagnautem  eifufo  flumine  et  vehitur  circum 
iu^  rura  pi^is  phafelis;  quaque  viciniapharetratas  Per(i4is,^rget  et  fipcun- 
dat  vindem  OB^ytum  nigra  aren^,  et  (qua)  amnis  devexus  usqui  ab  coloratil( 
5ndis,  ruens  dilcurrit  in  leptem  diveria  ora/'  . 

Perhaps  fome  may  object  to  my  interpjlating  quif  in  the  laft  member/  of 
the  fenlenc«  betvyeeli  "  ^f  and  *'  anunsi*^  but,  in  anfwer  tofuch  an  objec- 
tion, 1  a^arm,  that  fuch  omiilions  in  the  poet  are  not  only  admiflible,  but. 
v«ry  graceful  and  elegant ;  and,  to  corroborate  my  a(t^rtion,  i  will  produce 
inconteliible  authority  by  tb^  citation  of  another  paffage  froi^  the  fame^ 
bard ;  for  Virgil  himfelf,  tbre^  lines  after,  G.  iii.  1.  349.  '*  At  non  qiid** 
&c.  omits  a  repetition  c^*  this  word,  although  the  fenle  undoubtedly  re- 
quires it  gL(tjG9  "  turbtdsif  ;'*  another  teltiroony  of  the  true  interpofition  of 
y»Jj  and  that  Nile  riles  in  a  country  di(lin<5l  from  Ethiopia,  may  be  adduced 
irom  Salluli.  Bell.  Jug.  0.  xix.     "  Dein  loca  exufta  folis  ardoribus,*'  &c. 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this  conftru6tion  of  the  palfage.  Jet  mo 
remark,  with  what  propriety  "  ruot/*  is.  applied  to  the  Nile,  when  hurry- 
ing with  impetuoiity  through  Ethiopia,  and'  frequently  obUrucled  in  its 
channel  by  huge  crags  and  impending  Aeeps;  nor  do  I  think  it  confident 
with  the  refined  judgment  of  Virgil  to  apply  the  epithet  to  the  courfe  of 
this  riyer^  when  .flowing  in  a  broad  and  fmoqth  expanfe  through  the  ample 
plains  of  Lower  l^gypt ;  IblA  latter  interpretation  has,  however^  been 
adopted  by  the  critics. 

And  to  add  greater  force  to  my  obfervation,  let  me  point  out  the  beauti- 
ful  analogy,  (he  conijecivm  and  fymmetry,  that  fubfrft  between  the  different 

Crtsofthi^  defcriptjoinj  according  lo  this  conilrudlion;^— rfirft,  we  fee  the 
ile,  where  he  expands  his  mighty  waters  in  filent  majefty  along  the  re- 
gions of  Upper  Egypt*  and  through  feveh  mouths  pours  his  accumulated 
Iheams  intp  th^oveayi;— i^qit^  w^  Qi}f<^rV;e  him  j^a^ug  tJirQugh  the  ipacious 

vallicn 
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valli«s  of  Lower  Egypt;  thefe  two  territories^  one  at  the  northern  ex  I  re^ 
m\iy,  ahdl  the  sther  round  (he  middle  courfe  of  the  Nile,  are  characterized 
by  their  con<]uerors;-^wiiiI(l  the  countries  around  the  fuurces  of  the  river 
are  <iiflinguift)ed  by  the  "  tawny  Indians/'  through  whofe  country  it  flows.. 
If  you  think  thefe  gbjervations  worthy  to  be  prefented  to  your  readers, 
the  honour  of  their  infertion  in  your  valuable  MirceUany  will  be^n  ample 
remuneration  for  the  trouble  of  your^s,  &<;• 

PHOSPHILOS. 

Miis  Williams's  Correspohdbncs  of  Louis  XVI. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

IN  the  Universal  Magazine  for  the  lad  Month,  In  the  review  of  Mole- 
ville's  Refutation  of  Mifs  Wiiliams's  Calumnies  upon  the  Correspond- 
ence of  Louis  XVI.  h  the  following  pafTage  :  "  We  cannot,  however,  clofe 
this  Review  without  dating,  with  fome  degree  of  fatis&dlion,  that  in  the 
Univerfal  Magazine  alone  were  thefe  letters confidered  as  false  on  their 
firft  publication  :  all  the  other  Reviews  Teemed  more  or  lefs  inclined  to 

five  credence  to  their  authenticity."  (Vide  p.  63.)     That  the  Monthly  and 
Edinburgh  K.eviewers  **  Teemed  to  give  cre«ience/*  and  even  more,  I  do  not 
deny,  but  1  am  much  midaken,  if,4rom  the  very  firft,  they  were  not  con- 
fidered by  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review  as  an  impofture  and  mere  fabrication* 
IT  it  is  ^o,  and  1  am   in  an  egregious  error  if  Tuch  was  not  the  opinion  orp 
tfie  Anti-Jicobin  Review,  I   Tee  no  reaTon  why  the  UniverTal  Magazine 
Ihould  thus  arrogate  folely  to  themfelves  the  praiTe  of  Tuperior  penetration, 
in  difcovering  and  difbelieving  the  interpretations  of  this'*  pTeudo-political" 
authorelh.     1  think,  however,  we  can  hardly  go.  To  far,  with  propriety,  as  to 
call  it  penetration  in  any  one  to  Tee  through  (b  barefaced  and  ill-contrived 
a  forgery,  but  rather,  perhaps,  a  conTummate  blindneTs  in  all  the  other  ^e* 
.view's,  who  were  To  careful  ^ud  sagacious  as  even  to  have  a'doiibt  about  the 
authenticity  of  fuch  a.  correfponidence.    Should  this  letter  be  honoured  with 
infertion,  I  need  not  Tay  how  gratif}'ing  it  will  be  to  me  to  have  difpelled 
the  moil  trifling  cloud  of  accuTation  from  a  work  which  poffeffes  fo  much 
real  merit  as  the  one  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  addrei's.   • 

I  am.  Sir,  with  all  reTped, 
Your  moil  devoted  admirer  and  conflaiit  rtadc^, 

PHIL05, 

POETRY. 


EPIGRAMS, 


On  Gallia* 

Since  from  curs'd  Gallia  o'er  the  |iati«ns  flow 
Freedom  o{  g\i\\X — equality  o[  wof^  ; 
Since  thus  Hie  pours  her  bitterneTs  o'er  all. 
Let  Gallia  heiiceTorth  b^  tranflated  Gall, 

The  Corrssponding  Societv. 

Since  traitors  in  thefe  monflrous  times 

OT  cot'tesjtonding  are  fo  fbnd. 
We'll  hope  tk  .1  liiortly  with  their  crlines 

Tbeir  ^/a^iihrn^ts  w^  corres^md^ 


ti^ff 


Motiii^ 


t 
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|i(loDBRN  Dramas  compared.        ':'■_,-. 

Wh^t  9  itrangf  pack  of  nonfenfe  is  this  '*  Speed  the  PIcHighi'* 

I  think  we  ixiaj  iay  wit)iout  danger ; 
Vet  a  German'^  wild  bra  111^  we  may  fairly  allow. 

Has  furoiQi'd  l^^  wprld  with-— «  stranger* 

Vaiuabiv  Absbncb. 

■«  ■ 

A  lovely  youth  there  was,  his  parents'  pride. 
Who  never  gave  them  pain  but  when  he  died^ 
Thus  our  arch-palr.ot  lees  his  country  bleeding, 
And  never  does  it  good— but  by  ieceding. 

Ojj  Buonaparte. 

Small  mifchiefs,  Buona-fiarti  cou*dfl  thou  do, 
Wert  thptt  not  backed  by  Mala-Party  loo. 

INCOGNITUSU 


MISCELLANIES. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  ELECTION, 

FOR  oar  periodical  review  of  the  poiitical  ftafe  of  Europe,  we  mufl:  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  preface  to  the  prefent  volume,  which  will  appear 
with  the  Appendix,  on  the  firft  day  of  Oclober.  In  tiie  mean  time,  the 
fpace  which  we  formerly  appropriated  to  that  article  cannot  be  better  occii- 
pied  than  by  Tome  refledionsoa  the  late  Eledion  for  the  County  of  Middle* 
fex,  which,  f^X  from  befng  unconnected  with  the  politics  of  the  country, 
forms  a  leading  and  diiiinguidnng  feature  in  thetn,  op>ening  to  our  view  the 
principles  and  designs  of  a  party,  which  has  for  fome  time  lain  dormant,  and 
enabling  us^  in  ibme  degree,  to  appreciate  the  efFeCls  of  that  broad- bottomed 
adrainiiiration,  which  fo  many  perlons  of  c6n("eq,uence,  a^d  lb  many  more 
of  no  conlequence>  lo  lately  combined  to  form;  from  the  expected  forma* 
tion  of  which  (uch  immenle  advantages  to  the  country  were  prognolticated ; 
and  from  the  tailure  to  form  which  iuch  fatal  confequence^  to  the  public 
welfare  were  prtdidled. 

On  theJbrmer  Middlefex  Ele6^ion  we^  declared  our  fentiments  pretty 
fully,  and  witi)  that  freedom  which  the  fubjecl  required ;  and  as  tiie  remarks 
which  we4hen  made  are  equally  applicable  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
last  eledjon,  we  refer  our  readers  lo  Pp.  333,  et  feq.  of  our  twelfth  volume, 
and  to  Pp.78,  et  feq.  of  oiir  thirteenth  volume,  where  they  appeared.  We 
then  commented,  with  feverity,  certainly  not  uhdeferved,  on  tho^e  degene- 
rate nobles  who  gave  their  fupport  to  the  Man  of  the  Mob;  the  man  who  had 
declared  Lngland  to  he  a  country  deRitute  of'liberty,  and  not  tit  for  him  to- 
Jive  in ;  who  had  publicly  profeifed  a  congeniality  of  foul  'and  fentiment 
with  the  feifoconyi^ed  traitor,  O'Connor ;  who  had  taken  the  naval  mutineert 
ander  his  fperial  protection  ;'and  who,  in  (hort,  had  done' all  that  zeal  with« 
out  knowledge,  and  activity  without  talent,  could  do,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of 
diiaflTe^ion  tliroughont  tho  country.  We  enliertained  fome  hopes,  that 
1i!t\efe  ^Jirigs,  or  rathet  thefe  excrescences  of  ariftocracy,  would  profit  bv  the 
}i^n  whicl^  vy§s  S^^^-^  ^^'^i  ^p4  ^^^  the  goq4  e$b6U  woi^l^  be  percep- 
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tible  in  their  conduft,  on  any  futi^re  occaiion-of  a  fmilar  nature.  Bat, 
alas !  a  (pirit  offadion,  itfeems,  not  only  flifles  all  the  genero^s  feelings  of 
genuine  patriotifm,  but  fubdues  all  (enfe  offliame  ! 

We  have  had  a  repetition  of  theYame  profligacy  in  individuals  ;•  of  the  fame 
difgraceful  fcenes  ofviolence  and  outrage;  of  the  fame  fraud,  falfehood^  and 
perjury,  aa  marked  the  Election  of  1 S02.  Sir  Francis  BurJetf,\i  appears,  had 
acquired  additional  claims  to  the  fupport  of  his  old  friends,  and  to  the  pro- 
lecfion  of  his  new  fupporters.  Since  that  period,  he  had  openly  told  the 
public,  that  the  cotmiry  had  nothing  in  it  *worth  defending',  and  that  an  indifpen'^. 
jible  preliminary  to  preparations  for  defence,  was  the  repeal  of  eviny  law  which 
had  been  passed  since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  to  the  throne;  he  had  been 
the  bofom  friend  of  a  convi6ted  traitor  to  the  very  moment  of  his  apprehen- 
fion;  he  had,  when  at  Paris,  courted  an  intimacy  with  the  libeller  of  his 
country,  Thomas  Paine  ;  he  had  feleded  f^r  his  adociates  ^t  home,  men 
the  moft  notorious  for  their  dHaffediion  ;  and  he  hail  been  pfiblicly  itigma- 
tized,  at  a  County  Meeting  of  Freeholders,  as  a  man  unworthy' to  appear, 
&s  their  reprefentative,  in  the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign. 

But  the  circumftances  of  this  Eledion,  in  whatever  p/^oint  of  view  they 
are  confidered,  are,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  of  too  much  public  con- 
fcquen.ce  to  be  paHed  over,  with  a  flight  notice,  like  any  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  the  day.  ^o  general  obfervations  can  do  juftice  to  them  ; 
they  require,  and  deferve,  a  partieular  and  minute  invedigation  ;  and  .we 
ftiall  therefore  give  a  brief  and  faccinct  Hiftory  of  the  Election ;  in  the 
courfc  of  which  we  (hall  examine  the  various  charges  preferred  againft  the- 
different  candidates  ;  fuffering  them,  occafionally,  to  ipeak  for  themfelves, 
but  carefully  diicriminating  between  assertions  andproofs;  fiction  2Sidfact  j  r^- 
lumny  and  truth\  and  interlperfing  the  narrative  with  fecret  anecdotes,  for 
the  authenticity  of  which  we  can  vouch. 

In  the  Election  of  )  802,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whom  we  Ihall  characterize 
a^  thd  Jacobin  Candidate*,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  need  explanatio/j,  de- 
rjved.no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  the  fituation  of  his  opponent,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  County;  as  this  circumftance  af- 
forded him  an  araplfe  theme  for  declamation,  arid  greatly  facilitated  \helau' 
dable  attempt, to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  have  an  natural 
averfion  from  law,  and  from  Magiflrates,  who  are  bound  to  carry  it  into 
effect;  but,  above  all,  from  goals,  which  impofe  very  unpleafant  reftric- 
tions  on  the  freedom  q^ active  citizens.  Accordingly,  he  eagerly  availed  hini 
felf  9f  this  circumftanc^ ;  and,  in  his  firft  addrels  to  the  public,  talked  oif 
**  all  the  cruelties  and  tortures  ^  and  all  the  murders  by  torture,  connected  with  it,  (the 
Hu^ife  of  Correction),  and  resulting  necessarily  from  tlie  system  by  which  it  is  rc^^ 


^  Sir  Francis  BiH-dett's  favourite  friend  and  trufty  Counfellor,  Mr.  Clif- 
fcid,  dec W«d  on  the  Huftings,  during  the  laft  Eleciion,  that  he  gloried  in 
ihs  name  ^  Jacobin  ;  a  declaration  for  the  fincerity  of  which  w«  incline  ta 
give  him  arijple  credit ;  be  was  not  very  fortunate,  however,  in  the  pre- 
diction whkh  he  uUbeccd  in  the  fame  breathy  that  thecausg:  of  Jacobinism  would 
he  triumphant.  I  As  he,  therefore,  who  had  the  bell:  oppjortunity  for  formini} 
an  accurate  jiudg^miint  op  the  fubjedtr  confiddred  his  client  as  the  champion, 
of  Ibat  cau/e.  and  as  a  njuan  of  the  fame  chsrrader  with  himfdf,  our  readeca 
will  readily  ackopwledg^^  Impropriety  of  the  appellation  by  which  we  pro-r 
pofe  to  didingUAAi  hlcnw 

fuUted^* 
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guUted.*'  Obfcrving,  enpaaant,  that  this  horrible  fyflem  was  the  invention 
of  a  man  whom  the  public  have  agreed  to  characterize  as  the  henevolent,  par 
excellence:  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  foiirce  of  (turrility  wasexhaufted;  or, 
at  leaft,  that,  not  being  oppofcd  by  the  lame  candidate,  the  Baronet  would 
lofe  the  benefit  of  it.,  But  t!ie  ingeiiivity  of  Jacobinifm  exceeds  the  concep- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  and  it  wasrefolved,  in  iha  vHuous  cabinet  of  Piccadillj, 
that  the  name  of  his  prefent  opponent  being  the  (ame,  and  he  being,  more- 
over, the  Ton  oi  his  former  competitor,  and  with  a!i,  a  Justice,  the  fame 
means  fliould  be  employed  for  raiting  a  popular  outcry  againft  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  advertilement  appeared,  by  way  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  what  was  to  follow  ; — 

To  th  likdefendeni  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Middlesex* 

Gentlemen,  ' 

THE  great  and  difinterefted  encouragement  which  I  have  already  expeJ- 
rienced  in  my  canvafs,  at  once  demands  my  grateful  acknowledgment,  and 
infpires  lie  with  confidence  of  fuccefs.  To  infure  this,  however,  .your  ex- 
ertions muft  be  unremitted,  and  the  generous  fupport  which  you  have  h?- 
thetto  given  me  (hould  be  manifeHed  by  an  early  appearance  in  my  favour. 
Among  the  fucceffiftil  events  of  the  late  Scrutiny,  lefieem  it  the  chief,  Xh^t 
a  great  number.  6f  perfons  were  difqualified,  who,  without  any  jufl  claim^tb 
vote,  had  long  been  encroaching  upon  your  rights.  Thefe  were  the  Pre- 
bendaries of » Weftminfter,  with  a  long  train  of  lervants  and  penfioners,  afl 
the  officers  and  placemen  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Com- 
inon  Pleas,  4nd  Exchequer.  By  one  decifion  of  the  Comrnittee,  above  400 
Voters  of  this  defcHption  were  difqualified.  The  removal  of  thefe  men  (the 
dependants  of  the  Minifter,  and  uniformly  fubfervrent  to  his  mandates)  gives 
you  a  decifive  majority  in  the  County.  Let  me  requeft  you  will  but  exert 
yourfehes,  as  becomes  you,  to  maint&in  it,  and  you  will  defeat  an  intfc- 
refted  oppofition,  which  is  raifed  only  by  Contractors^  Placemen,  and  others, 
liill  more  unworthy  to  exercife  tiie  franchife  of  electors. 

Of  Ihofe  who  are  contented  that  the  Minifter  fiiould  fquanScr  public  mo- 
ney without  cohtroul  or  inquiry,  that  Englifti  p4"ifons  Ihoufd  be  made  denfe 
of  opprethon  and  torture,  that  the  lives  of  their  feilow-fubjects  fl^ould  bfe 
wickedly  aimed  at  under  colour  of  juftice — of  fuch  men  I  cannot  bq  a  fit  re- 
prefentative ;  let  them  can|r  their  votes  and  their  fubfcriptions  to  my  opptJ- 
nent.  He  may  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his  father,  and  will  not  blufli  to  r^ceivfe 
their  fupport.  '  My  better  reliance  is  on  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  thofe 
who  behold  with  detefiation  the  progrefs  and  confequences  of  corrupt ioiv 
and  who  confider  each  vote  that  is  given  (whether  by  the  elector  or  the 
^  member)  not  ais  the  inflrument  of  private  advantage,  but*  as  the  dilchargeof 
a  facrcd  truft.  ^^ 

1  am,  Gentlemen,  your  devoted  humble  fervant, 
Piccadilly,  July  19,  150i.  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 

Sip  Francis  probably  chuckled  at  the  id^a  of  having  as  abfolute  and  e^:> 
clufive  a  command  of  the  press,  as  he  had  at  the  former  Election  ;  and  of  being 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity,  and  forbearance  which  he  then  experienced. 
Happily,  however^  he  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  this  error.  This 
{ireciotts  effuiion  of  Jacobinifm  drew  fgrth  the  following  anfwer : — 

To  the  Independent  Freeholders  ^Middlesex. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT  haj  very  foon  indeed  thrown  off  the  flimrey 
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▼ciT  of  Whicg ifM  which  fome  of  his  more  artful  fu|)piotfefs  hid  p^tfttviiei 

liim  to  a*ffiime,  and  returned,  like  a  dog  to  his  vomft,-  to  his  faVourile  creed 

©f  PURE  Jacobinism,     In  his  h(l  addfefs  to  )ou  he  has  refurotd  hi<  old 

tone,  and,  in  the  ufual  cant  of  his^  fe6t,  ha*  ihveij^hed  ajjtaihlt  Chfnchmm  and 

StAtestntn^  Officers,  Ecclestastunl  ^v\A  CiviL  ,  Yoa.witI  |)jol>aMjy  think  Uiih  ire, 

that  he  had  better  have  fpoken  oat  at  once/ and,  ih  the  bngiL  ge  ofhis 

i^'orthjr  Fellow  Labourer  in  the  Revolutionary  Viue-jard,  1  iioMAS  PAiNfe 

have  declared  "war  againft  the  vchoU  hell  ef  mtnardyt*  f.  r  he  ver)  viull 

kjioivs  that  without  fucb  officers  asS  thofe  whom  he  lligmaiJze*,  heither  the 

Brilidi  mona'rchy,  nor  anj  other  government  whatet^r*  not  even  his  favourite 

-military  defpotifii!  of  France,  could  poffibly  fubfift,  noi*  the  ordinary  liiiineli 

of  civil  fociety  be  carried  on.     He  has  told  yoa  that  alt  th^  prebi'tidar^es  of 

Wenminfier^  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  E<!|uitY  (how 

can)«  he  to  omit  the  Bi(hops  and  the  Judges,  whole  (ituations  are  limiiar  ?) 

are  "  dependants  of  the  Miniiler,  and  uniformly  (ubfervient  to  his  mBndate».'' 

He^knew  the  falfehood  of  this  afTertion  when  he  ffiade  it,  for  the  ofiicet 

which  he  refers  to  are  holden  for  life,  and  had  ever  beeti  regarded  a^  Bee^ 

iolds  until  the  late  decition  of  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The' 

perfons  who  hold  them,  therefore,  are  as  huiefkenAent  as  the  po(!e(iors  of  any 

other  freehold  property.     Bat  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  e?(u?t  in  the 

annihilation  of  rights  enjoyed  and  exercifed  for  ages,  the  dired  and  inevit« 

able  tendency  oi  whofe  efforts^  is  the  fubverfion  of  all  exiting  inHitutions^ 

and  the  introduction  of  thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  defoiatton  and  anarchy 

"which  have  rendered  a  neighbouring  country  an  objed  of  hoiror  and  of 

dread  to  afl  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Sir  Francis  Busdrtt  b«>ail9,  top^ 

of  being  the  defender  of  your  rights,  and  the  champion  of  your  independ* 

enco.     Yes ;  he  has  indeed,  defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  eledors  I 

but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himfelf — by  disfranchifing  real  freeholders  for  fbme 

trivial  defeat  of  form ;  by  ereiSing  into  freeholders  mat  tf  straw  without  this 

Ihadow  of  a  right  to  vote,  alike  deflitute  of  property  and  of  principle,  and 

by  controuling  your  choice  ip  *he  ufurpation  of  a  feat  to  which  youi  voice, 

legally  cxprelled,  but  corruptly  mifreprefented,  bad  raifed  another.— Thai 

afler  this  condu6l,  and  the  complicated  fcene  of  tumuUi  corruption,  and 

perjury  exhibited  at  the  lafl  eIe6tion,  Sir  Fa  ancii  BukniSTT  fliould  flatter 

nlmrelf,  or  infult  you  by  the  flatement,  that  he  could  on  the  prefent  occa* 

iion  tmlymeei  with  oppoiition' from  "  c«w/rtf^/arj, //tf«w««,  and  others  ftifl 

more  unworthy  to  exercife  the  franchife  of  ele6idrs,*'  (whom,  however,  he 

does  not  venture  to  defignate)  is  an  inftance  of  felf-fuflficiency,  and  of  confl* 

dent  effrontery  which  the  county  cannot  (ail  duly  to  appreciate,  and  pror 

perly  to  reward.  ^  , 

By  affirming,  that  "Englifh  prifons  are  dens  of  opprefiion  and  torture,** 
and  that  the  lives  ^  our  fellov}  suhjeHs  are  viickedfy  aimed  at  under  colour  of ' 
justice,  he  at  once  libels  his  coiintry  and  condemns  himfelf.  If  he  really  be- 
^eves  this  alTertion  {mo^infamously  false  as  it  is)  to  be  true,  why  did  he  not 
make  it  the  fubjed  of  a  fpecific*  irotion  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  during 
thcJ  two  years  which  he  was  allowed  to  fit  there?  Why  not  inilitute  a  feri* 
Otis  and  folemn  inquiry  Into  the  fads  ?  Why  not  devote  fome  fmall  portioti 
of  hts  wealth  to  the  profecution  and  puniHiment  of  fach  atrocious  offenders  ? 
Why  not  fpecify  the  inflances  of  oppreliion  and  of  torture  ?  Why  not  e»» 
plicitly  declare  wJiose  lives  have  been  wickedly  attacked  under  the  colouir 
of  juPiice?  Why  not  propofe  fome  law  to  remedy  the  ^vils  of  which  be 
complains }  An  honeifl  man  would  not  prefer  fuch  charges  as  thefii  wHhoiil 

havbg 
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having  the  mofi  fiUis&dory  proofs  of  tbeir  judice^  and  fln  honeA  rinan  in 
podemon  of  fuch  proofs  woo  Id  not  fatisfy  himfelf  wilh  a  bare  Hateihent  of 
the  &dts  in  a  public  advertifement.  .  Thefe  are  not  electioneering  fquibs — 
thefe  are  not  mere  perfonal  attacks,  nor  mere  partj  effufions.  Such  charges 
firike  at  the  root  ot  fociiety  ilfelf.  A  libel  on  the  justice  of  a  country  is  an 
attack  on  its  vita!  part ;  it  tends  to  deilroy  every  fentiment  of  affef^ion  for 
the  Sovereign  who  can  tolerate  fuch  abufes«  ana  of  attachment  to  the  con- 
ilitution  which  can  allow  them  to  be  committed  with  impunity.  What 
mufl  we  think,  then,  of  a  roan  who  can^  prefer  fuch  charges  without  a 
fhadow  of  proof  to  fupport  them?  Is  he,  who  can  libel  his  country  y^r  iiV 
4rum  interest',  fit  to  be  your  rcprefentative  ?  The  voice  of  every  loyal  free- 
'    holder  will  reprobate  the  pref'umptuous  thought ! 

If  Si^R  Francis  Bur DETT  really  held  in  deteftation  .f /i^  yireg-r^w  and  - 
€9Bsequences  vf  c^rru^tim,^*  why  did  he  encourage  and  fupport  the  condud  of 
the  Sheriils  at  the  lafl  election,  during  its /irogress,  which  a  committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  have  declared  to  be  corrupt  T  And  why  did  he  profit  by» 
and  feek  to  perpetuate,  the  confequence  of  it— ^his  own  feat  in  the  floufe  ? 
B  j  doing  this  he  has  clearly  proved  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  objedions 
to  corrujitim :  and  pofBbly  his  hatred  to  prifons  may  be  traced  to  its  fource^ 
with  equal  facility,  when  it  is  recollected  Xhat  his  firfl  abufe  of  them  was 
occafioned  by  the  confinement  of  mutineers  in  the  navy^  and  by  that  of  his     " 
friend  Colonel  Deshard,  whofe  praifes  he  fo  loudly  founded,  whofe  caufe  he 
(o  forcibly  pleaded  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  whofe  friendOiip  and 
intimacy  he  fo  feduloufly  cherilhed,  and  fo  carefully  preferved  till  the  very 
hour  of  bis  appreheniion  on  a  cliarge  of  high  treason,  for  which  he  was  after* 
wards  exeduted. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  a  man  who  has  fele6ted  for  bis  friends  and  ass9» 
iidtes,  fuch  characters  as  Desfiard,  (liould  call  for  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws  whicHb 
have  been  pafled  during  the  mild  and  benevolent  reign  o^  our  present  S»ve* 
reign,  thefird  of  which  laws,  be  it  remembered,  was  that  whioh  rendered  tic 
Judges  rf  the  land  independent  of  the  Crown,  But  it  would  be  furpriiing,  in* 
deed,  if  fuch  a  man  were  to  meet  With  advocates  and  fupporters  among  the 
D^eeholders  of  this  Metropolitan  County.  Let  thofe  who  approve  his  prin- 
ciples fupport  the  man.  You,  I  am  fure,  will  avert  fuch  difgrace,  remem- 
bering that  this  is  ^ public^  cause,  the  cdufe  of  law  against  licentiousness ;  ^ 
order  against  anarchy ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  united  khigdom  are  upon 
you,  and  that  to  every  fubjed  of  the  realm,  you  are  refponfible  for  your  con- 
duct, for,  as  it  has  been  well  obferved,  "  on  it  may  depend  whether  they 
will  much  longer  be  French  or  Englilh  ,fubjects,'^ 

A  MIDDLESEX  FREEHOLDEIt. 

If  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  felt  any  regard  Jbr  his  public  character;  if  he 
had  wilhed  to  conciliate  the  efteera,  and  to  fecure  the  patronage,  of  honeft 
and  upright  men,  thefe  forcible  comments  on  his  roofl  impudent  addrefs 
would  certainly  have  called  forth  a  reply.  It  was  furely  necetfarv  fpr  it  miin, 
who  claimed  the  public  attention  and  fupport,  to  fubllantiate  the  fads,  his' 
reprobiation  of  which  Tie  chofe  to  confider  as  conftituting  a 'great  part  of  his 
claim,  and  to  jufti fy  himfelf  agaihf!  the  charge  oTfalfehbod  here  ib  diredlly 
preferred  again  jl  him.^  But  it  feeros  to  have  been  his  object.'  from^he  fir  ft 
gjoment  of  his  becoming  a  candidate,  till  the  clofe  of  the  Election,  to  ad- 
▼iinG<i  the  moll  flagrant  falfehodds  a$  facts^  aad  to  prefervelR  moft  con  temp* 
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4uoas,  thdugti  a  most  (^nveniehtj  filence^  when  dared  16  cbnfirm  tbem  tiy 

Iiroof:  regardlefs  of  every  things  which  an  honefl  man  values,  in  publid 
ife,  fa  that  he  could  but  make  an  iraprefiion  for  the  moment  favourable  to 
the  accoroplidiment  of  his  immediate  object.     In  taking  credit  to    himielt 
for  the  diiqualiBcation  of  Preeholdersi,  who  had  for  centuries  exercifed  the 
elective  franc hife,  he  again  tranTgreires  (he  bounds  of  truths  as,  indeed,,  h^ 
almoft  invariably  does,  whenever  he  addrelfes  -the  public;  for,  inilead  of 
"  tf^(w^4-00  voters  of  this  deicription''  having  been  dilqualified,  the  nunaber 
was  hekw  200,  asroay  be  afcertained  by  a  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
ihittee  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.    Even  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  Election, 
the  Jaxobin  Cxtndidate  acknowledged  from  the  HoiHings,  that  hecould  notabiife 
his  opponent,  becaufe  h^knewmhw^  9fhim\  yet  even  before  the  Election  be- 
gan, we  lee  him  abufe  this  inan,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  in  the  mofl 
infamous  manner ;  and  even  affurming  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  fenti- 
ments  and  his  principles,  ok  roanifefte^  by  the  afTertion,  that  Mr.  Mainwa- 
ring,  jun.  would  *•  not  bFudi  to  receive  the  fupport^ofmen  *'  who  are  con- 
tented  that  the  Minifier  (hould  fquander  the  public  money  without  controut 
or  enquiry ;  that  Englifh  prifons  fliould  be  inade  dens  of  oppreflioji  and  ^i- 
ture;  that  the  Ih'es  of  (heir .  felloW  fubjects  (hould  be  wickeidly  aimed  at 
linder  the  colour  of  juftice."     It  muft  be  conceded  to  us,  that  nothing  but 
a  mo(l  intimate  knowledge  of  a  man's  difpofltion^ould  poilibly  juitify  ano- 
ther in  bringing  fo  heinou.^  a  charge  againft  him.    Yet  of  the  roan  whom 
fie  fo  charged  he  afterwards  acknowledged  he  knew  notkyig  /  The  fact  is,  that 
this  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  fonl  and  wic^d  lie ;  we  happen  (o 
know  the  gentleman  thus  flagitioully  calumniated;  and  we  wiH  tell  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  dare  him  to' contradict  us,  that  he  is  a  man  of  generous 
^ntiments,  of  found  principles^  and  of  exemplar)^  conduct;  who  would  hot  - 
only  blufh  to  receive  fupport  from  fuch  charaflers  as  are  here  defcribed,  but 
l¥Ould  blulb  ftill  more  to  be  fupported  b|  corruption,  perjury,  and  fraud ; 
an,d,  mqft  of  all,  to  degrade  himlelf  by  being  the  alfociate  or  criminals,  rebels, 
^nd  traitors !  We  will  unmaf|c  this  profligate  hypocrite,  this  wholefale  dealer 
in  falQiood,  (who  has  the  effrontery  to  talk  of  relying  on  "  virtue  arid  in- 
tegrity,**) ajid  te^xpofe  bim  to  the  world  in  his  genuine  colours.        '     ' 

(T^  h  amiinusd.) 


TO    CORRESPONDBNTS. 

Such  communications  of  our  Correfpbndents  as  have  hot  yet  appeared 
are  intended  for  infertion  in  th^  Appendix. 

TO  OUR  HEADERS. 

The  Appendix  to  Vol.  iVlli.  will  be  publiOied  on  tfce  firft  of"  Oaabei-;. 
^nd  to  it  will  be  prefixed^  bjr  way  of  Preface  to  the  Volume,  a  view  of  the 
Political  State  of  Europe* 

ERRATUM. 

In  the  motto  to  the  prefent  Niunber,  for  ^'Miilton''  read  '«^Langhonie.'' 
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Memoires  pour  fervir  a  VHiJioWe  de  Notre  Littirature  Jepuis  Francois 
ler.  jufqu'a  nos  jours.  Par  M.  Paliflbt.  2  Tomes.  A  Paris,  chcz' 
Gt^rard,  Libraire,  rue  St.  Andre  des  Arcs.     No.  44.     1803* 

Memoirs  of  French  Literature ^  &c> 

THE  author  of  thefe  memoirs  is  well  known,  by  thofe  whaare 
acquainccci  with  French  literature,  as  the  writer  of  th«-dramatic 
piece  enti  led  «'  Les  Philofophes,"  ,  The.  juft  and  pointed  ridicule  there 
poured  upon  the  men  who,  by  their  writings  and  indefatigable  induftry^ 
have  contributed  to  tear  afunder  the  bonds  of  fociety,  have  endea- 
voured to  deftroy  ev^ry  moral  feeling,  and  to  deprive  us  of  thofe  con- 
folations  which  religion  alone  can  beftow,  led  us  tp  expeft  fomc- 
thing  vtry  different  uom  what  wemeet  with  in  this  publication.  But  of 
France  there  is  no  hope,  of  liberty  it  has  no  idea,  and  feems  eqjualjy 
cofitented  under  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  of  defpotifm.  From  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  diflblution  of  the  monarchy,  the  morals 
of  the  great  became  every  day  confpicuoufly  worfe  :  the  middling 
ranks  followed  their  examples,  and  a  grofs  ignorance,  perhaps,  hap- 
pily for^their  fituation,  prevented  the  lower  orders  from  feeing  or ; 
feeling  their  abjeft  ftate.  Like  the  degraded  Romans  tbey  looked  for 
nothing  but  *^  panem  et  Circenjes\'  if  they  had  brown  br;;ad,  and  could 
dance,  thoiigh  in  wooden  fhoes,  at  the  fete  of  their  village  faint,  every 
wifh  of  their  heart  was  fatisfied.  In  this  (late  of  things  appeared 
gradually  a  fet  of  men,  known  at  firft  by  the  name  of  Gens  de  Lettres^ 
but  who,  as  they  i;o!'e  into  conieqiience  and  power,  beftowed  upoa 
themfelves,  exclujivelyy  the  appellation  of  Phtlofophes.  Replete  with 
the  vanity,  .the  theorifing,  and  cattle -building  paflion  of  Frenchmen, 
they  combated  by  fophillry,  or  held  up  to  ridicule,  every  thing  efta-  ' 
\)li(he3  by  the  wifdom  of  ages.  Forms  of  government  totally  unfuited 
to  human  nature,  and  a  morality  highly  fuitable  to  a  band  of  mif- 
crea«ts,  appeared  in  various  (hades  and  colours  from- this  philofophical 
inanufadure  \  while  the  "  monjier  "*  religion  (fuch  was  their  term) 
was  exchidcd- by  them  from  all  ther  multifarious,  difcordant,  and 
abfurd  arrangements  of  fociety.  Europe,  and  the  whole  world  feel, 
and  will  long  fed-,  the  dreadful  effcds  of  their  too  fucccfsful  fchcmes. 


•  "  Ecrasons  /^  monstee  1'*  was  their  cii  de  guerre 
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Againft  thefe  men  Mr.  PalifTot  boafts  to  have  written  Les  Philofophes* 
True,  he  did  write  that  comedy,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  it  the 
philofophifts  are  rid>culcd.  But,  from  many  things  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  are  led  to  fufpeft  that  his  motives  were  not  pure  ;  that, 
inltead  of  being  impelled  by  the  great  interefts  of  fociety,  the  writer 
was  influenced  by  feafons  lefs  commendable,  and  that  the  work  owed 
its  birth  to  li  erary  jealoufy,  and  to  his  not  having  been  admitted  into 
the  phlloft/phiftic  conclave.  .  ' 

When  a  writer  condemns  in  one  perfon  what  he  approves  in  ano- 
ther, we  with  reafon  conclude  thdt  perjins  and  not  fentiments  are  the 
objeSs  of  his  fatire  and  indignation.  We  can  have  little  confidence 
in  the  fincerity  of  Mr.  PalifTot  when  we  find  him  execrating  D'Alem- 
bert  and  others  for  their  immoral  and  irreligious  wrifings,  while  he 
appears  as  the  apologift  of  Voltaire,  the  great  apoftle  of  immorality 
and  infidelity.  He  does  ndt  fpare  the  licentious,  writings  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  was  perfonally  at  war;  but  this  we  muft  impute  alone 
to  his  being  at  war  with  them,  after  having  read  what  he  fays  of  the 
works  of  the  younger  Crebillon.  '*  Let  us  not  by  to  his  charge, 
(fays  he)  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  manners  he  has  painted  :  he  had  a 
right  to  fay  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  Is  it  my  fault  if  thefe  manhers  are 
yours  ?"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  admire  the  Angularity  of  that  art 
by  which  he  contrived  to  cxprefs  without  grolTnefs  the  moft  loofe 
ideas,  and  to  prefent  the  moft  voluptuous  delineation — one  is  tempted 
to. believe  that  the  graces  themfelves  have  caft  their  veils  over  his 
nudities.  We  are  not  difpofed  to  contradiS  Mr.  P.  in  what  he  fays 
of  French  manners^  we  will  only  afk  him  if  he  thinks  that  the  objetSl 
of  Crebillon,  and  his  prototype,  Petronius,  was  a  reformation  of 
manners ;  or,  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo,  whether  their  method  of  reform 
was  likely  to  be  futxefsful  ?  And,  laftly,  whether  a  perfon  who  at 
leaft  pretends  to  have  a  concern  for  public  morals,  ought,  confiftently, 
to  have  fpoken  of  Crebillon's  works  as  he  ha$  done  ?  But,  above  all, 
his  pafling  ovtr  P^rny  without  devoting  him  to  execration  determines 
our  opinion  of  Palifliot  as  to  religion  and  morals.  The  grofs  obce- 
Tiity,  and  horrible  blafphemy,  of  Parny  go  beyond  every  thing  which 
had  appeared  in  the  world  :  and  yet  he  is  chatafterizcd  in  the  prefent 
•work  as  **  an  amiable  poet,  full  of. grace,  who  has  written  many  cafy, 
natural,  and  voluptuous  vcrfes,  fuch  as  were  the  produftion  of  the 
good  old  times. '^  Ver.  ii^  p.  238.  We  juft  add,  for  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Paliffot's  •*  Gouvernement  rtparateuTy-  and  the  Abbe  dc  Lille's  Ui?- 
Jiorer  of  Religion^  that  this  execrable  book  is  printed  at  Paris,  avet 
privikge!  we  think  by  Didot. 

From  the  work  before  us  the  author's  attachment  to  the  caufc  of 
libfrty  feems  to  reft  on  grounds  as  unfubftantial  as  his  concern  for 
religion  and  morals.*  The  following  paflTage,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing^will  ferve  as  a  proper  foundation  for  t\\htv\\\e' Confular  or  Impe^ 
rial  regime  of  Buonaparte.  **  Liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  £ood^ 
and  Jlfivery  the  worft  of  evils  :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  examine 
if  that  which  i^  called  liberty  be  not,  in  the  prefent  JIate  of  fociety  y 

often 
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often  a  fatal  advantage;  and  whether  flavery,  modified  by  the  gentle- 
nefs  and  indulgence  oi  a  majfery  and  by  the  intereft  he  has  to  preferve 
hxsjlave^  would  not  offer  a  more  happy  fituation  than  an  illufive  li- 
berty, the  effcft  of  which  is  almoft  alwa^ys  to  fend  the  wretched  pof- 
feflTor  in  want  and  mifery  to  his  grave."  Tom.  ii.  p.  108. 

After  this  we  cannot  be  furprifed  when  we  find  him  giving  to  the 
prefent  defpotifm  of  Buonaparte  the  appellation  of  **  le  gouvernement 
reparateur'^  to  which  France  owes  peace  and  glory.  His  anfwer  to 
Helvetius  is  of  the  fame  complexion.  **  My  country,"  Helvetius 
has  faid,  "  has  at  laft  ftooped  to  the  yoke  of  defpotifm — the  degraded 
nation  is  at  prefent  the  fcorn  of  Europe,  no  falutary  crifis  will  ever 
reftore  its  liberty."  To  this  he  triumphantly  replies  ;  "  Thefe 
gloomy  prcdiSions  have  been  moft  glorioufly  belied  by  what  has  really 
taken  place — the  exiftence  of  a  Firfl  Conjul  did  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  philofophy."  Mr.  PalifTot  either  muft  have  no  feel- 
ing of  the  prefent  ftate  ot  France,  or,  contrary  to  his  feeling  and  con- 
vidiion,  he  bafely  joins  in  the  grofs  adulation  now  fo  generally  be- 
ftowed  by  that  fallen  nation  on  their  Corfican  tyrant.  He  can  ex- 
claim againft  the  former  tyrants  of  revolutionary  France,  when  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Linguet.  "  He  was  condemned  by  that  dread- 
ful revolutionary  tribunal,  which,  difdaining  even  the  appearance  of 
legal  forms,  allowed  no  defence  to  the  accufed  either  by  themfelves 
or  by  an  advocate  of  their  choice,  and  which,  with  barbarous  fport, 
founded  its  decrees  of  death  on  pretended  fui'piciohs,  of  whofe  falfe- 
hood  and  abfurdity  they  were  perfedly  convinced."  Yet  this  man, 
fo  clear-fighted  to  the  atrocities  of  former  tyrants,  is  blind  to  all  the 
enormities  of  *' le  gouvernement  r^/>^r^7/^«r"  of  Buonaparte!  Shall 
we  apply  to  this  perverfity  of  mental  vifion— - 

"  Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindnas  I?" 

"We  are  rather  rnclined  to  think  that  his  cofifidence  in  the  gentlene.fs 
and  indulgence  of  the  ^^mafter^^  who  at  prefent  rules  over  proftrate 
France,  is  not  of  that  kind  which  leads  to  the  difclofure  of  real  fen- 
timents.  It  is  no  very  bold  'alTcrtion  to  advance,  that,  if  Mr.  P.  had 
rilked  any  ^^refiexiom  hardies^  (In  the  prefent  adminiftration  of  France, 
as  Mezeray  did  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  would  not  have 
,  efcaped  fo  well  as  that  hiftorian,  who  only  loft  his  penfion. 

"W^hen  we  turn  from  the  confideration  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
political  chara61er  of  this  publication,  to  a  view  of  its  literary  merits> 
-s^Q  do  not  find  them  of  the  firft  order.    Many  obfcure  writers  occupy 
more  room  than  they  ought  to  have  done ;  while  a  fliort,  nveagre,  and 
unfatisfadory  article  is  often  all  that  is  beftowed  on  authors  of  the 
liigheft  name.     Perfonal  antipathy,  or  its  oppofite,  too  frequently  ap- 
pears to  guide  the  pen  of  Mr.  PalifTot:  of  courfe  the  reader,  who 
^ives  him  predit  for  impartiality,  will  be  often  deceived. — When  he 
does  nleaI^to  be  impartial,  we  would  not  advife  thofe  who  wifh  to 
^rm  a  judgment  on  French  literature  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  hi^r 
dccifions.    His  tafte  \s  too  violently  French  to  be  follo^vcd  as  a  fure 
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guide.  We  know  not  whether  he  would  carry  his  attention  to  fltU 
10  far  as  the  purifle  Bouhours,  who,  when  dying,  muttered  Jo  hini- 
fclf,  *^  I  am  going,  or  I  am  a  going,"  and  then,  after  a  paufe,  "  yes, 
both  phrafes  may  be  ufed,"*  but  we  are  r^ot  difpofed  to  chufe  for  ovrr 
leader  in  tafte,  the  man  who  afliires  us  in  one  page,  "  thaty?//^  is  pre- 
cifeiy  what  gives  immortality  to  works  of  genius  i*'  vol.  1.  p.  380,  and 
in  the,  next  maintains,  **  it  is  not  by  bnlliancy  of  fill Cy  but  by  the 
ihoughtsy  and  energy  oi  exprejpon  that  works  reach  without  decay  the 
lateft  poftcrity."  lb.  Pp.  381 — 2.  We  can  have  no  confidence  in  a 
leader  of  this  kind,  who  himfelf  appears  to  have  no  certain  rule  on 
which  to  fcund  his  literary  decifions  ;  and  who,  in  fa<3,  fometimes 
decider  by  one  of  his  criteria,  and  fometimes  by  the  other,  as  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  diredls,  or  as  beft  fuits  his  purpofc  of  praife 
or  condemnation.  Stile,  however,  upon  the  v-^hole,  feems  to  be  his 
favourite  criterion. 

The  following  fpecimens  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  writer's  manner.       *  .      • 

"  Buffon  (Louis  le  Clerc  de),  of  the  French  Academy,  aqd  of  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences,  born  at  M<;nlbart,  in  Burgundy,  in  1707,  died  at  Paris 
in  178S.  One  of  thofe  men  whofe; reputation  has  augmented  the  glpry  of 
Fram?e  after  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  is  as  fuperior  to  Pliny  a«  the  found 
philofophy  of  the  prefent  day  is  preferable  to  the  errors  of  ancient  phyfics. 
JHis  Natural  Hifiory  is  a  monument  of  genius  and  eloqueuctt,  for  which  wc 
filre  envied  by  all  Europe;  and  which  has  had  in  M.  M.  Gueneau ,de  Mon- 
beillard,  and  de  Lacepede,  continuators  worthy  to  co-operate  in  tliat  inv- 
iBortal  work. 

"  The  greateft  praife  ,we  can  beftow  on  BufTon  is  to  acknowledge. tliat 
he  is  evtiry  where  equal  to  his  fubje^.  He  is  not  only  admirable  m  the 
fmalleft  details,  hut  when  we  read  his.fiill  and  fecoiid  views,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  he  has  a  portion  oi  the  Supremt'  mhtJ,  that  in  his  delineatioR 
of  the  plan  of  nature  he  has  obtained  by  su'-^nise  the  (ecrets  of  the  Creat9r.\  ' 

"  His  ttile  has  appeared  too  poetical  to  fome  peevifu  and  jealous  minds, 
who  have  pretended  that  he  has  written  the  Romance  rather  than  the  Hil- 
tory  of  Nature.  But  who  ought  to  paint,  if  not  the  hillorian  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  univer(e  ?  And  can  the  hand  of  a  mauer  be  fliewn,  wilhout 
foraetimc?  purloining  the  iacred  fire  of  poefy  ? 

"  If  Buffon  appears  to  have  paid  fome  tribute  to  "the  weaknefs  of  fauma- 
wity,  it  is  by  abandoning  hlmieif  too  much  to  the  fpirit  of  fyftem^  After 
the  example  of  Delcartes,  he  has  given  us  a  coCmogony,  not  lets  ingenious, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  lefs  chimerical  than  the  world  of  that  pbilofopher. 
That  fpirit  of  (yftem  is  unhappily  one  of  the  vanities  of  phyiics.  To  it  we 
xowe  the  atoms,  the  vortices,  the  monades,  and,  laftly,  the  organic  living 
molecules.  Were  we  permitted  to  fay  that  the  Supreme^Being  fmiles,  it 
would  certainly  be  when  he  beholds  man  quitting  his  chara6ter  of  obferver. 


*  "  Je  m'en  vas,  ou  je  m*en  vais — bui,  tous  les  deux  fe  difent." 

+  Mr.  P.  would  have  done  well  to  recollect  that,  while  he  was  writing 

what  he,  no  doubt,  thoag«ht  a  fublime  period,  while  he  was  cpnvexting  M, 

JBuffon  into  a  Prometheus^  he  was  liimfeif  a  blasjihejner^ 

whicb 
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which  alone  fuits  his  limited  faculties,  for  the  vain  fancy  of  creating  worlds.'* 
Vol.  I.  Pp.  1 22—4.. 

'*  Raynal  (L*Abbe  Guillaiime  Thomas),  born  at  St.  Geniez  ip  1711, 
died  in  1796.  His  Hiftonies  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  of>lhe 
Statholderat,  written  in  a  ft  lie  ill-fuited  to  the  fubjedl,  loaded  with  mif« 
placed  ornament,  with  anti-the(es,  and  an  orientation  of  wit,  were  forgotten, 
when  there  appeared  under  his  nan^e  a  Philofophical  and  Political  Hillory 
of  the  ErtabJilhments  and  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies, 
which  he  has  never  dilavowed.  The  importance  of  the  objedl,  and  the 
attraction  of  novelty,  necellarily  made  this  hiflory  generally  interefting. 

*'  Although  errors,  and  even  contradictions,  are  to  be  found  in  it,,yet,  as 
the  author  might  have  been  deceived,  and  as  lefs  of  more  of  negligence 
may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  every  hillorian,  lor  thefe  the  reputation  of  the 
work  would  not  have  Tuffered.  But  he  was  condemned  for  the  audacious 
declamations  which  every  where  abound  in  it,  and  in  which  neither  moral' 
principles,  the  fafeguard  of  dates,  nor  the  ftates  themfelves,  are  refpedled. 
A  fanatic  himfelf,  he  feems  intentionally  to  endeavour  to  infpire  his  readers 
with  that  fanatic  ifm  which  lie  is  attacking:  and  his  perpetual  declamations 
fatigue  the  more,  as  they  are  evidently  a  clum fy  veneering,  which  conllantly 
break  the  thread  of  the  hiflory. 

'*  It  appears  aftonilliing  that  a  man,  by  his  profeffion  devoted  to  religioi^ 
ihould  have  been  more  paffionately  its  foe  than  its  moftopen  enemies.  H^e* 
fpeak  not  as  theologians,  but  guided  by  that  fort  of  propriety  adopted  in 
the  world.  We  will  add  that  found  criticilm  alone  fufTiced  to  have  prevented 
the  author  from  falling  into  an  affectation  which  has  disfigured  his  work, 
*^fpecially  in  the  latter  editions ;  where  thefe  emphatic  declamations  appear 
in  greater  profafion  than  in  the  firjl,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
tattc  and  dythyramick  hymns  oh  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  equally  fcandalous, 
nifplaced,  and  furprifing.  We  wi(h  to  believe,  and  in  effed  do  believe, 
that  this  crime  of  the  author  proceeded  from  weaknefs.  He  permitted  a 
iet  of  violent  men,  who  feem  to  have  alVumed  the  right  of  granting  or 
Withholding  reput+ttion,  to  alter  his  hiflory  by  the  infertion  of  thefe  foreign 
additions.  What  confir UK'this  perfuafion  is,  that  the  work  not  only  appears 
to  come  from  different  hands,  but  that  pages  are  traiiicrlbed,.  without  any 
acknowledgement,  from  other  publications.  We  believe  we  may  venture 
to  fsiy  that,  even  in '  irreproachable  potjLions  of  the  work,  the  Abbe  was 
a0i(led  by  co-operators,  and  that  among  others,  the  very  interefling  part 
on  the  Slave  IVade  was  furniihed  by  M.  de  Pechmdja,  It  would  not  per* 
haps  be  very  difliicult  to  produce  tl>e  proof  of  this. 

*'  In  his  latter  days,  viewing  the  calamities  which  the  revolutionary  fpirit 
Irad  brought  on  his  unhappy  country,  the  Abbe  Raynal  feems  to  have  re- 
pented his  having  dideminated  thole  dangerous  opinions  in  his  book,  or  per- 
mitted them  to  be  dilfeminated.  We  ourfelves  h.ive  heard  him  fay,  that 
wc  (houid  by  no  means  receive  literally  the  conceptions  of  philofophy ; 
that  there  were  fo^iC  which  might  lefs  or  more  feduce  the  imagination,  and 
which',  neverthelefs,  it  was  impofiible  to  realize.  But,  in  that  very  book, 
wherje  he  has  given  the  rein  to  every  Ipecies  of  licentioufnefs,  the  following 


•  The  turns  is  always  made  ufe  of  by  the  author,  which  makes  us  think 
that  the  articles  appeared  firfl  in  fomc  journal.  All  we  know  from  the  pre* 
fy^fi  is^  that  this  is  »  n^w  edition^  the  author  fhys  much  improved. 
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remaikatle  paffage  is  to  be  found,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  flrong  anti-. 
dote  againft  the  anarchical  principles  which  were  made  tocnrculate  wilh  \'q 
much  imprudence  in  the  popular  aHembJies,  and  which  have  been  the  Iburce 
of  fo  many  ravages.  '  The  phantom  of  equality  is,  of  all  Others,  the  mqil 
dangerous  in  political  fpciety.  T^he  preaching  of  this  fyftem  to  the  people, 
is  not  to  recall  their  rights  lo  their  remembrance,  no,  it  is  to  invite  them 
to  pillage  and  jn^irder;  it  is  (o  unchain  domeliic  animals,  and  to  change  them 
into  ferocious  wild  beafts."    Vol.  II.  p.  2y7 — 301. 

The  fantom  of  equality,  thus  well  delineated  by  Raynal,  of  late 
fpurned  at  by  confular  Frenchmen,  and  which  never  could  deceive 
any  thinking  mind,  did  not,  however,  become  wholly  unpopular  in 
France  till  Buonaparte  anncunced  his  regal  and  imperial  wifl  ;  and 
we  have  perceived  that  \\\\s  degradation  of  the  fantom  has  always 
kept  pace  with  the  expanfion  of  the  Corfican's  preteniions.  The 
roar  of  anarchy,  it  is  true,  has  died  away,  not  indeed  filenced,  as  was 
to  have  been  wifhed,  by  legal  power,  but  ftifled  undtir  the  iron  hand 
of  defpotifm,  and  is  repla,red  by  unmanly, .crouching,  and  degrading 
fUencc,  or  by  adulation  ftill  more  defpicable,  and  more  to  be  de- 
plored. ;  ' 

We  will  irtdulge  iii  one  more  remark  on  this  extfaifil^  from  our 
author.  It  is  that  the  obje6^ion  he  makes  to  the  inconfiftencics' 
of  Raynal  may  be  brought  againft  himfelf.  He  perpetually  blows  hot 
and  cold.  At  one  time  he  rifcs  with  high  (we  wifh  we  could  fay  with 
honeji)  indignation  againft  immoral  writers  \  at  an.  ther  tirre,  they  are 
philofophers  who  went  a  little  aftray,  but  did  not  wifli  their  writings 
to  be  publiflaed ;  or  amiable  men,  wh(j  wrote  v.oluptuous  works  for 
their  own  amufemcnt.  We  would  afk  him,  does  he  think  that  thefe' 
men  had  no  'wifli  to  have  their  works  read  ?  Was  it  tbeir  defire  tp 
concentrate  all  voluptuous  ideas  in  themfelvcs  ?  He  will  hardly  fay 
this.  What  good  reafon  then  can  he  give  for  their  publication  \ 
We  fee  not  what  he  can  fay  better  than  that  a  licentious  man  may, 
like  the  Chevalier  Parny,  not  only  write,  but  pript  avec  privilege ^  or 
without  it,  whatever  his  contaminated  mind  conceives:  and  this  in- 
deed is  the  only  conclufion  we  can  draw  from  his  pro  and  con  publica- 
tion. But,  whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  Mr.  P.  his  criiicifm  of 
Raynal  is  perfe6lly  juft.  The  voluminous  work  of  the  Abbe  ob- 
tained for  a  time  ^  reputation  which  it  did  not  deferve;  and  which,  in 
this  country,  if  our  recollection  do  not  deceive  us,  it  owed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  commendation  bcftowed  on  it  by  that  elegant  hiftorian, 
the  late  royal  hiftoriographer  for  Scotland, 

Such  is  the  charadler  to  which  we  think  thefe  volumes  are  intiiled. 
'It  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  fentiments  of  the  author  concerning  them 
fhould  be  very  different  from  ours.  Yet,  whatever  were  his  thoughts^ 
that  he  fliould  write  of  thefe  memoirs  as  he  does  will  convey  to  our 
readers  a  ftriking  example  of  the  hardihood  of  French  conceit*  which, 
cannot  only  think  highly  of  itfclf,  but  boldly,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
tell  us  what  it  thinks.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  place 
before  our  readers  part  of  what  the  author  fays  on  this  fubjeS  in  his 

^  '       preface. 
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pj-eface.  The  cxtra6i  will  Ukcwifc  ferv.e  another  good  purpofe  :  it 
will  (hew  that  Paliflbt  has  livtd  a  life  of  liferary  warfare,  a  warfare 
which  in  France  is  carried  on  with  a  rage  and  obftinacy  of  which  in 
this  country  we  have  no  conception.  Such  indeed  is  the  violence  of 
the  war,  that  the  arm  of  defpotic  power  is  called  in  by  each  pany> 
as  often  as  either  can  obtain  that  dangerous  and  abfurd  interference. 
When  an  adiive  partizan  in  fuch  difputes  comes  to  fpeak  of  contem* 
porary  wr.iters,  we  can  place  little  confidence  in  his  pretentions  to 
impartiality:  ^"^fervahli  ^donm  tefia  diu:"  and,  in  fad,  our  author's 
fyqipathies  and  antipathies  are  fufHciently  apparent  in  the  work, 
though  he  boafts  of  '<  auftere  candour." 

'*  I  confefs  that,  in  giving  to  thefe  memoirs  the  austtre  candour  which  is 
indifpenfiblc  iv  azuork  which  must  become  classical ^  and  which  ha's  been  often 
cited  as  authority,  1  often  doubted  whether  it  were  expedient  that  this' 
edition  ihould  appear  during  my  life.  It  is  known  to  manj  of  my  triends 
that,  ftt  firfl,  determined  on  its  not  appearing  till  after  my  deceate,  I  bad' 
compofed  the  preface  with  that  view.  Having  reached  that  time  of  life, to 
which  quiet  ought  to  be  of  all  things  the  moft  deiireable,  I  wiihed  my  latter, 
days  to  remain  undiliurbed  by  the  ftorms  of  irritated  felf-love— but  I  havo 
been  determined  by  other  confiderations.  The  time,  it  is  true,  is  part  whea 
the  fire  of  youth,  and  th6  zeal  of  found  principles,  led  me  to  defy  thofo 
fiorms,  but  1  have  acquired  that  philofophical  compofure  which  teaches  ma 
to  defpife  injuries,  and  1  am  firmly  determined  firom  henceforv\  ard  to  com- 
bat them  only  by  the  liience  pf  contempt.  I  abandon  myfelf  to  my  fate, 
like  the  old  lion  of  the  fable,  let  my  enemies  approach,  they  fhall  not  dif- 
lurb  my  repofe."     Pref.  Pp.  3,  4. 

This  old  lion,  fince  lion  he  muft  be,  we  fufpeft  does  not  poflefs  all 
thejphilofophical  indifference  he  pretends  to. 

The  author's  account  of  writers  previous  to^  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  though  far  fronx  fatisfadory  in  many  points,  may,  in 
general,  be  depended  on,  as  far  as  it  goes.  His  reprobation  of  the 
prefent  ftile  of  writing  in  France,  and  the  neologifm  of  the  living 
authors,  is  likcwjfe  commendable. 


Orighiis  GaukifiS^  celliis  dfs  plus  anciens  Ptuplet  de  VEur$ti,  PuiJiiS 
dans  leur  vraiifource^  ou  nchirches  jur  la  langue^  VOrigine  et,  Its 
Anitquitis  des  Cello  Bretons  di  PArmorique^  pour  fervir  le  l*Hit1oirt 
ancienne  et  moderr.e  de  ce  PeupUj  et  a  celle  des  Franctiis,  Par  le 
Tour-D'Auvergne-Corret,  premier  Grenadier  de  la  Republiquc 
Francaife.  A  Hambourg,  chez  P.  i.  Fauche,  Imprimeur-Li-* 
braire,  et  a  Paris,  chez  tous  ks  Libraires.     8vo. 

Origin  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  mofl  ancient  Nations ^  ^r. 

THE  early  part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,   from  want  of  records 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is  gc 
nerally  involved  in  impenetrable  obfcurity.     But  where  authentic  do- 
cuments fail,  every  nation  is  poffefled  of  fome  fabulous  and  often 
'  extravagant 
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extravagant  ftories  concerning  its  origin.  Upon  thefe  imagination  is 
left  to  riot,  and  **{lrangc  works  produced  oft."  Every  perfon  applies 
them  as  h  s  informati  n  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind  may  d'rcQ,  and 
confequently  with  every  new  hiftorian  a  new  theory  arifee,  and  the 
fubjc^i  is  involved  in  deeper  obfcurity  than  before.  Such  has  been 
the  cafe  with  the  generality  of  nations,  but  more  particularly  with 
the  Geltae.  Thofe  who  have  thought  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
origin  of  th's  people,  have,  for  the  inoft  parr,  been  aduated  by  a  fpirit 
of  partiality  and  a  love  of  theory,  and  by  their  acrimonious  contefts 
^mong  themfelves  have  thrown  accumulated  rubbifh  upon  the  fpot 
which  they  wifhed  to  clear,  and  prejudiced  the  world  againd  that 
caiife  which  they  wifhed  to  maintain.  Thefe  difputes,  however,  have 
beeri  fo  far  advantageous  that  they  excited  a  fpint  of  enquiry,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  into  the  origin  of  the  race  by, 
Mrhich  the  weft  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  firft  peopled.  Thefe 
enquiries  are  now  profecutcd^  if  not  without  prejudice,  at  leaft,  with* 
out  rancour  ;  and  the  attention  which  has  begiin  to  be  paid  to  the 
Celtic  language  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continfent,  promifcs  to 
point  out,  if  not  a  clear  and  certain,  atleaft,  a  fair  and  probable  mode 
of  bringing  the  difpute  to  an  end.  The  attention  that  has  been  paid 
to  an  extended  knowledge  of  languages,  has  pointed  out  the'  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  from  etymology,  when  combined  with 
other  probable  circumftances,  in  tracing  the  antiquities  of  nations, 
and  in  clearing  the  myfteries  of  fable,  Of  thefe  advantages  the  au- 
thor of  the  prefent  work  has  availed  himfelf.  In  t'he  idioms  of  thfi 
Bretons  and  the  Gauls  of  Great  Britain,  he  has  traced  thp  ancient 
Celtic,  in  the  condition  in  which  that  language  was  fpoken  before 
the  invafion  of  the  Romans  and  Franks.  -  The  plan  of  the  world, 
therefore,  is  to  demon/irate  the  phyfical  and  moral  connexion  of  the 
Bretons  of  Armorica  \Yith  the  ancient  Gauls,  to  eftablifh  the  identity 
of  the  lar\guage  of  the  two  nations  from  the  fimilarity  that  ftill  exifts 
between  the  language  of  Breton,  and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  atid  of  Afia  into  which  the  Oauls  car- 
ried their  viSorious  arms,  and  where  they  formed  eftablilhments ; 
to  extract  from  the  records  of  ancient  hiftory  all  the  paffages  cited  a$ 
Gallfc,  and  to  explain  them  by  the  language  of  the  Bretons  ;  to  look 
for  the  folution  of  many  interefti'ng  qucftions  in  hiftory  and  PagsQ 
mythology  in  the  etymology  of  the  Gallic  tongue  ;  to  revive  the 
Celtic  la.n^zuage,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  in  their  deferved  ranks  among 
the  nations  the  Gauls,  that  celebrated  people,  of  whom  the  genuine 
remains  are  ft  11  to  be  found  among  the  Bretons  of  Armorica,  and  in 
the  Gallo- Franks  (the  French)  their  original  defcendants.* 

„    f    •  <  m,    .    ..  '     -  ■  -_  '-■  III'  II...  1,^  ■■111.  II  I,  .liii    — ..^^ 

*  Our  author  fliews  a  little  national  vanity  here.  The  genuine  def- 
cendants of  the  Celts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bretons  of  France,  and  in  the 
Welh,  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  arvd  the  Irith.  The  Germans,  the 
Spani  jfds,.  and  m.iny  of  the  Italian  ftates  might  claim  as  cIoTe  an  alliance 
i^iih  tiiem  as  the  frencb. 
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In  purfuahcc  oflhis  plan,  the  author  commences  h's  work  with 
Tome  gener»l  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Gauls,  the  Druids  their 
priefts,  and  the  Bards  their  poets.  Thefe  remark^  are  fcarcely  worth  ' 
mentioning,  as  they  are  very  fuperficial,  and  lead  to  nothing  conclu« 
five.  Some  in-^ereiling  parages  of  ancient  hiftoiy  are,  however,  ex- 
plained  and  applied,  and  fcveral  ancient  Celtic  monuments  and  in- 
fcrrptions  found  in  Armorica  defcribed.  He  then  nroccedsr  to  confi- 
der  the  cuftoms,  manners,  drefs,  and  inftituti<  ns  of  the  ancient  Gaul^ 
and  Ct-lco-Scythians  as  recorded  by  antient  hidorians,  and  to  inditute 
a  comparifon  between  thefe  n^tjon^  in  ihofc  refpefts,  and  the  Bre- 
tons of  Armorica.  The  Bretons,  the  author  obferves,  have  prcferved 
the  cudom  of  their  anceftors  in  wearing  their  hair  long  and  waving 
on  their  (V.ouklers.  That  this  was  an  ufage  among  the  Gauls  we 
learn  from  Casfar,  who  calls  the  country  Gallia  Commata,  He  then 
examines  the  drefs  of  the  Bretons,  a.'\d  produces  various  pafTages  from' 
ancient  writers  to  prove  that  it  correfpcnds  with  the  drefs  of  the  an* 
cient  Gauls.  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  modern  Bretons, 
have  been  always  remarkable  for  a  ftrong  conftitution  of  body,  par- 
ticularly, for  the  fizc  and  thichnefs  of  their  fculls,  which,  perhaps,  was 
a  wife  provifion  of  nature,  who  furnilhed  this  defence  againit  X\\p 
kard  blows  which  thefe  (kulis  were  defined  to  receive  in  battle. 

The   fimilarity  is  further  purfued  in  treating  of  the  tnanners  and 
eudoms  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  modern  Brerons.     The  Cuftom  df 
painting  the  body  with  emblematical  figures  is  ftill  pani?lly  retained* 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica.     They  are  ft  ill,  like  the  ancienf; 
Gauls,  credulous,  fuperftitious,  inconft^nt,  hofp'table,  and  extremely .- 
proud  of  their  prowefs  in  the  fi^ld.     The  author  next  deduces  from 
ancient  hiftory  proofs  of  the  relation  that  exifts  between  the  ancient 
Gaulifh  and  modern  Celtic  language.     Here  he  has  certainly  proved' 
his  pofitiori ;  but  it  is  one  that  fcarcely  required  to  be  treated  «t  fa' 
great  a  length.     That  the  ancient  Celtic  language  has  been  pre-' 
fcrved  by  the  highlahders  of  Scotland,  the  Welm,  the  Irifli,  tHe 
Bretons,  and  others,  with  more  or  lefs  variation,  is  fcarcely  now  dif- 
puted  by  any  one.     Moft  of  the  inftances  which  he  produces  are  in- 
deed too  obvious  to  admit  of  aidoubt.     But  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
atithor  himfclf  was: but  little  acquainted -with  the  language  concern- 
ing which  he  writes,  if  one  may  judge  from  feme  palpable  miftakes 
which  he  has  committed.  ' 

Thus,  Aufonius  celebrating  a  fountain  in  the  environs  of  Bour- 
ijeaux,  held  facred  by  the  Celts  on  account  of  its  falubrious  proper- 
ties, obferves,  that  it  was  called  by  them  DiVona  ;  Divona,  Celta^ 
rum  lingua^fons  addite.Divis.  Here  the  author  has  made  an  awkward 
attempt  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  Divonay  bv  fuppofing  it  ar 
compound  of  .two  Celtic  terms,  fignifying  two  fountains ;  and  gravely 
ponjeSures  that  the  fountain  in  queftion  was  formed  by  (he  unidn  of 
two  fprings>  But  what  in  this  cafe  becomes  of  the  fom  addite  Divis 
of  Aufonius,  which  plainly  refers  to  Divona,  the  name  of  the  foun- 
tiHin  ?    I^othing,  in  fa£t^  c^^  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  word 
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Bivena  is  compoundtd  of  ^he  two  Celtic  terms  D/,  God,  and  am^  a 
fountain,  which  makes  the  word  fignify  the  fountain  of  God,  or  the 
facred  fountain,  and  this  exafily  correfponds  with  the  Jons  adiiu 
Divh  of  Aufonius.  In  this  chapter,  the. author  alfo  traces  the  con- 
ne^lion  between  the  languages  cf  feveral  (>f  the  Afiatic  nations  and 
that  of  the  Cehst  and  concludes  from  thence  that  the  Gauls  had  car- 
ried their  vi6^orious  arms  into  thefe  quarters.  One  inflance  is  the 
following.  The  Cimmerian  Scythians  eftabliihed  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Palus  Maetis  (the  dead  fea),  called  that  lake  AJar  M^ivu/a*  By? 
the  Bretons,  and  all  the  unmixed  defccndants  of  the  Celts,  it  is  called 
Mor  Maruy  in  Englifti,  the  Dead  S  a.  The  author  here,  as  in  other 
places,  fecms  to  have  taken  a  narrow  view  of  the  fubjcQ.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  every  etymclogift,  after  tracing  words  through 
various  languages,  in  a  manner  that  has  juftly  rendered  this  mode  of 
reafoning  liable  to  fufpicion,  immediately  draws  his  own  conclufions, 
without  ever  reflefling  that  inferences  equally,  if  not  more  legiti-- 
mate,  of  a  different  nature  may  be  drawn  from  the  fame  premifes. 
Etymology  is  an  excellent  auxiliary,  but  a  very  unfafe  leader.  It  is,  . 
however,  certain,  as  the  author  obfervcs,  that  the  Celtic  language 
may  be  traced  along  the  banks  of  .^he  Tanais,  the  Tigris,,  the  Eii-. 
phrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and,  he  might  have  added,  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Gauls  or 
Celts,  properly  fo  called,  overran  the  world  with  their  victorious 
arms.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  this  fimilarity  of  language 
can  be  rationally  accounted  for,  is  by  fuppofing  that  all  nations  have 
prefcrved  fome  remnants  of  the  language  fpoken  at  the  time  of  the 
divifion  of  the  earth  among  the  Nohahida.  Every  ftep  that  has  been 
made  towards  a  general  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  earth  has 
been  attended  for  the  moft  part  with  a  theory,  and  theory  has  been 
added  to  theory,  each  exceeding  the  preceding  one  in  extravagance 
and  improbability.  The  rcfult  however  of  a  complete  inveftigation 
of  languages  will  probably  be,  that  the  fsppofition  we  have  men- 
tioned will  be  generally  received.  It  contains  nothing  extravagant, 
it  explains  circumftances  othcrwifc  unaccountable  ;  it  derives  proba- 
bility from  many  parts  of  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
and  the  fables  of  the  ancient  poets.  Upon  any  of  thefe  feparately, 
little  dependance  can  be  placed,  but  when  coupled  with  fimilarity  of 
language,  and  a  variety  of  circumftances  refle6ling  light  upon  one 
ariother,  they  form  a  ftrong  body  of  probable  evidence.  This  pro- 
bability is  further  ftrengthened  by  many  paffages  in  the  hiftory  of 
Mofes.  As  for  thofe  who'rejeft  all  the  evidence  of  facred  and  pro^ 
fane  hiftory  upon  the  fubjefl  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  and  of 
language,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  reafon  with  them.  Their, 
own  inventive  brains  have  difcovered  that  mankind  have  fprung  from 


*  Miff  M<fr«/dr,voxYere.Cimbrica,  nam  ScixHiE  quibus  Cimbriea  lingua 
fuit  vernacala^  banc  vocem  haouerunt.    Flini  et  Macrgb. 
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fifbes  and  monkeys,  and  who  (hall  fet  hiftory  or  pTobabiHty  againft 
th«  fruits  of  their  fagacious  heads  ?  Peace  be  with  them !  Who  envies 
a  madaiau  when  he  fancies  himfelf  an  emperor  I 

The  author  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  expe<*> 

ditions  of  th;^  Gauls,  which  arc  recorded   \n  ancient  hiftory,  extols 

^thcir  valour  in  the  bombaftic  ftyle  of  his  country,  and  obferves  that 

their  glory  has  only  been  equalled  by  .that^of  the  French,  their  def- 

cendants.* 

•  The  author  next  proceeds  to  point  out  a  variety  of  nations  in 
Europe  and  Alia  whofe  laBguages  rcfemble  that  of  the  CeltSt  From 
feveral  paflagesin  the  Greek  hiftoria.iS  he  concludes,  that  thofe  words 
in  the  Greek  which  arc  the  fame  with  the  Celtic,  were  derived  from 
the  Celto- Scythians.  He  then  traces  the  connexion  of  the  (eltic 
with  the  Hebrev,  and  gives  a  vaft  number  of  examples.  The  Hm* 
doo  and  Perfian  languages  are  omitteJ,  but  thefe,  of  CQurfc,  follow  the 
Hebrew,  at  lea  ft  as  far  as  to  aniv»er  the  author's  objedl..  Upon  the 
languages  of  Europe,  efpecially  upon  ihofeof  the  Scotch  highlanders 
and  the  WeUh,  lie  dwcl.s  with  mjre  minutenefs  than  is  neceft'ary, 
and  perfifts  in  proving  what  every  one  who  has  alluded  to  the  fuDJe£k 
is  already  acquainted  with.  The  n:xt  objedl  of  the  author  is  to 
examine  the  names  of  the  deities  worfhipped  by  the  heathcps,  and 
the  qualities  belonging  to  them.  Thefe  he  labours  to  prove  are  ori- 
ginal Celtic  words,  but  in  a  very  unfatisfaftory  manner  for  the  moft 
f)artr  The  only  guide  he  follows  is  etymology,  which  is  fo  apt  to 
ead  aft  ray,  and  even  his  derivations  are  often  forced  and  far  fetched.. 
He  then  endeavours  to  pruve  that  the  Greeks  had  derived  many  of 

\  their  names  for  the  planets,  their  cuftoms  and  games,  fr©m  the  Celts; 

I  but  as  he  only  relies  upon   the  fame  guide,  his  conclufions  muft  be 

adopted  with  caution.  The  remaining  part  of  the  book,  which  forms 
a  confiderable  portion  of  it,  is  employed  in  ^racing  the  Celtic  termi 
'  and  names  in  various  languages,  for  the  elements,  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  their  capes,  promontories,  mountains,  cities,  and 
fo  forth.  In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  is  more  fucccfsful 
than  ufiial,  and  fome  of  his  obfervations  are  extremely  ftriking.    But 

^  he  is  ftill  very  apt  to  give  the  reins  too  much  to  his  imagination,  and 

this  often  deftroys  the  weight  of  his  more  forcible  remarks.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  he  has  given  a  table  of  the  order  of  defcent  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe,  which  is  as  follows.  From  the  Celto- 
Scythic,  or  Celtic,  which  he  con'fiders  as  the  parent  language,  cornea 
ift  the  Cimbric  or  Runic,  from  which"  latter  arc  formed  the  Danifh, 
Gothic,  or  old  Danifti,  the  Scandinavian,  Gothic,  or  old  Swedifh,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic.-  from  the  fame  parent  language  (the 
Celtic)  comes,  2dly,  the  Teutonic,  or  old  German,  from  which  ard 


■•-"••^■^•^"Wiw 


•  Another  in(lance  of  national  vanity.  Whatever  might  be  the  glory  of 
the  Gauls  in  thefe  expeditions  it  can  reflect  little  on  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  France,  the  Bretons  excepted. 
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formed  the  MaefcGothic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Belgic  or-Dutch, 
the  modern  dialed  of  Switzerland,  ihe  vulgar  Saxon  and  the  Frize- 
landiih.  The  Celtic  has  alfo,  jdly,  p ro 3 uced  the  languages  ot  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  as  well 
as  the  old  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  the  modern  tongues  that  are 
formed  from  this  lait  fource.  The  author  concludes  the  whole  with 
a  gloffary  of  words  from  the  Celto- Breton,  each  of  which  words  he 
traces  through  a  variety  of  languages. 

This  book  is  certainly  not  altogether  deftlttite  of  interefling  in- 
formation, and  ingenious  remarks.  When  we  confider  the  fituation 
in  which  the  author  profecuted  his  enquiry;  when  we  reflcS  that  the 
work  was  compofed,  or,  at  leaft,  the  materials  prepared  amidft  the 
din  of  battle,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  a  predatory  and  licentious 
army,  it  isimpoffible  not  to  allow  the  author  fome  praife  for  dili- 
gence and  a  love  of  learning.  But  thefe  are  the  utmoft  boundaries  to 
which  we  can  advance.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  book  he  h^s 
reafoned  only  from  etymology,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un-^ 
certain.  Indeed  the  fphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  fcwopportu* 
nities  which  he  pollefled  of  acquiring  comprehenfive  views  of  his 
fubjed^,  rendered  it  impolUble  for  him  to  produce  any  thing  great 'agid 
fatisfaftory.  But  his  work  contains  fome  valuable  information,  and 
may  be  confulted  with  advantage  by  thore  who  may  wifli  to  treat  the 
fame  fubje'6l  in  a  more  lull  and  fatisfadory  manner. 


Annaks  dt  VImprimerte  des  Aides  ;  •  cu  Hijlotre  de  trots  Manuci^  tt  d^ 
leurs  Editions.  Par  Ant.  Aug.  Renoaard.  2  Tomes.  8vo.  Pp.  846, 
Paris.     1803.  \ 

THOSE  who  reftored  the  knowledge  of  the  claffic  authors, of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  Europe,  and  excited  a  chaft'enitd 
tafte  for  their  excellencies,  about  three  hundred  years  fmce,,are,  for 
many^reafons,  judly  numbered  among  the  trued  and  moJ[{  eftimable 
benefa£lors  of  mankind.  ^ 

Perhaps  none  of  thefe  are  more  deferving  of  our  grateful  venera* 
tion  than  the  three  Manucci  of  Venice,  Aldo  the  elder,  Pauh  his 
fon,  and  Aldo  his  grandfon.  They  were  printers  in  an  age  when  al- 
moft  every  printer  was,  neceffarily,  a  man  of  extenfive  and  accurate 
learning.  They  were  commentators  and  criiics,  at  that  period  when 
the. labours  of  illuftrative  and  emendatory  criticifm,  were  in  the  Ian  - 
guagcsand  literature  which  they  ch-efly  ftuJied,  the  moft  effentially 
ufeful,  and  the  moft  difficult.  They  were  famous,  even  while  living, 
as  among  the  moft  eloquent  writers  of  their  time.  Aldo,  the  el<|er, 
was  the  publWier  of  the  firft  primed  editions  of  many  of  oi.^'  Deft 
Gree^  authors.  Paulo,  his  fon,  was  the  beft  modern'  imitatoi;  of 
Cicero's  ftyle,  and  the  bcft  commentator  on  his  writings.  AMo,  mc 
grandfon,  was  the  moft  popular  profcffor  of  Latin  elpo^einijc  lhat;iiad 
cyer  been  known  in  Italy.  .  '       ^*'   *  „ 
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M,  Rensuardy  1  therefore,  deferves  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  an 
Intcreft  iii  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  of  the  arts  with  which  it 
IS  the  moft  intinnately  conneSed,  for  the  induftry  which  he  has  env 
ployed,  in  thefe  Annals,  to  illuftrate  the  lives  of^  the  Aldi,  and  the 
hiftory  of  their  prefs.     De  Thou,  and  others  of  their  eminent  con- 
temporaries, were  the  firft  to  pronounce  due  eulogies  on  their  extra- 
ordinary merits.     In  Germany,  t/iw^^r  publiflied,  in  1729,  a  learned 
work  on  the  hiftory  of  thefe  three  printers.     It  was  reprinted  by 
Geretf  at  Wittemberg,  in  1753,  with  notes  correSing  miftakes,  and 
fupplying  omiffions.    Aldo,  the  elder,  is,  more  ex prefsly,  the  fubjcA 
of  Unger's  work.     Manni  publifhed  at  Venice,  a  work  more  regu- 
larly hifiorical,  on  the  life  and  publications  of  the  elder  Aldo.     In 
1754  and  1758,  Father  Lazzeri  printed  at  Rome  a  very  minute  and 
elaborate  coUedion  of  all  the  remains  and  membrials  which  he  could  find 
in  print  or  manufcript,  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  Paulo  Manucci. 
Nothing  efcaped  this  learned  Jefuit's  rcfea^ch  that  had  the  fmalleft 
relation  to  the  hiftory  of  his  hero.     But,  his  book  is  moje  remarkable  , 
for  labour  and  fidelity,  than  for  judgment  or  tafte,     Iti  the  year  1 736, 
Apoftolo   prefixed    to    a  tranflation  of  Cicero's    **  Epiftles   to  his 
friends,"  printed  at  Venice,  an  account  of  the  Manucci,  which  is 
at  once  the  raoft  elegant  and  the  moft  fatisfaftory  work  that  has  been 
publiftied  in  Italy  refpefling  this  illuftnous  family.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, accompanied  with  any  catalogue  of  the  different  works  printed 
91  the  Aldine  prefs.     Cardinal  t^e  Brienne,  with  theaffiftance  of  his 
librarian,  M.  Laire,  printed  at  Pifa,  in  the  year  1790,  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  printed  by  the  Aldi:  and  that  catalogue  was  reprinted,  ' 
'^ith  emendations  ind  acjditions,  at  Sienna,  in  1791.     M.  Renouard 
Jiaving  acquired,  by  puTchafe,  in  J 794,  all  the  publications  from  the 
Aldine  prefs,  which  were  in' the  library  of  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  to- 
gether with  what  materials  the  Cardinal  pofleffed  in  manufcript^  for 
"^  tne  improvement  of  his  catalogue ;  and  purchafing,  afterwards,  at  a 
fale,  a  large  colle£iion  of  notices^  relative  to  the  Aldi,  which  had  been 
put  in  writing,  by  the  learned  Abbot  Mercier  de  St.  Leger,  was  en- 
couraged by  thefe  acquifitions  to  enter  upon  a  tafk  which  he  had  long 
fondly  meditated,  and  thus  produced -the  prefent  work. 

Of  the  two  volumes  which  it  fills,  one  contains  an  accurately  de- 
fcripiive  catalogue  of  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Aldi ;  the  other  is 
appropriated  chiefly  to  the  difplay  of  rhe  events  of  their  lives. 

An  elaborate,  yet  ingenuous,  preface  is  the  firft  article  in  the  fecond' 

Volume.     It  relates  the  author's  motives  to  this  undertaking,  mdicates 

.    the  fources  from  which  his  materials  have  been  drawn,  and  ftates 

what  he  had  to  furmount,  in  bringing  his  work  to  that  degree  of  per- 

fedioii  in  which  he  has  prefented  it  to  us. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  biographical  part  of  hfs  work, 
from  the  aera  of  the  birth  of  Aldo,  the.elder.^  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1447-  Bafliano,  a  fmali  town  in  the  duchy  of  Sermcnetta,  was 
his  birth  pla<:ft.  He  received  his  education,  fucceflively,  at  Bafliano, 
ROI1209  and  Ferrara,     He  became  a  favourite  friend  of  the  famou^i 

Prince 
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Prince  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandola,  and  tutor  to  his  nfphcw,  Al- 
berto Pko^  prince  of  Carpi.  Wjth  the  affiftance  of  thefe  two  noWe- 
men,  he  was  enabled,  in  1488,  to  form  an  eftablifliment  for  prindng 
in  the  city  of  Venice.  He  defignW  his  o<vn  types,  partly  after  the 
model  of  thofc  which  had  been  ufcd  as  e;irly  as  /472,  by  VindeKn  of 
Spira,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  illuftrious  Pe- 
trarch. They  were  engraven  and  caft,  under  his  dire£^iT)n,  by  Fran- 
cifco  of  fiologna.  Alio  procured  manufcripts  to  employ  his  prtfs 
from  all  parta  of  Europe ;  cultivated  the  fricndihip  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  the  age;  formed  a  fort  of  academy  in  his  own  houfe;  and 
purfued  the  eXercife  of  his  arr  with  zeal  much  more  for  the  reftora- 
tion  and  advancement  of  learning  than  to  acquire  a  fortune  by  it. 
In  the  year  150O9  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Afola,  a 
printer,  who  had  followed  their  common  profeflion  wuh  a  more  fordid 
fpiiit,  but  with  greater  pecuniary  fiiccefs  than  Aldo.  He  met,  after- 
ward?, with  Various  lofles  and  dirappointmentJ-,  whfch,  however,  he 
furmounted,  and  by  degrees  retrieved.  He  and  d'Afola  carried  on 
their  buiinefs,  ft>r  fome  years,  in  partnerfhip,  towards  the  end  of 
Aldo's  life«  At  nearly  feventy  years  of  age,  this  learned,  laborious, 
ingenious,  and  noble-minded  man,  died  ;  leaving,  by  his  wife,  who 
was  much  younger  than  himfelf,  three  fons  and  one  daughter.  His 
death  was  in  the  year  1515. 

The  children  of  Aldo  were  educated,  for  fume  time,  with  their 
mother,  in  the  country  ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  priming- hoirfe  was, 
in  the  meanwhile,  continued  by  their  grandfather,  and  his  two  fons, 
their  uncles.  Paulo  Manucci,  the  fee  .nd  fon  of  Aldo,  beginning, 
very  early,  to  give  proofs  of  a  genius  like  his  father's,  and  to  evince  a 
predilection  for  the  fame  profeiiion,  was,  upon  this,  removed  from 
the  ctHintry  to  Venice,  and  inftruftcd,  with  peculiar  carr,  under  the 
dire£llon  of  his  father's  learned  friends.  He  Itudicd  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  pcrfeverance.  In  the  year  1533,  ^^  afilimed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing-houfc,  for  the;  benefit  of  himfelf  and  the  other 
heirs  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  Latin  claflics,  and  above 
all  t)iefe,  Cicero,  were  the  favourite  fubje£ts  of  his  Hudies  :  and  he 
employed  his  prefs  chiefly,  for  (ome  time,  in  giving  new  editions  of* 
the  moft  eminent  among  them.  He  afpired  to  write  a  Latin  ftyle  of 
exquifite  purity  and  elegance;  and,  taking  Cicero  for  his  model, 
fliunned  the  ufe  of  a) moft  every  form  of  expfefTion  of  which  there 
were  not  examples  in  that  great  orator's  writings  ;  and,  by  unwearied 
painj,  actually  fuccceded  in  compofing  letters  which  appear  as  if  they 

.  had  been  written  by  Cicero  himfelf  with  the  moft  carelefs  eafe.  In 
1535,  Paulo  was  invited  to  Rome,  with  prorsilcs  of  high  patronage 
and  promotion.  He  went,  was  well  received,  and  had  the  honour  to 
make  his  converfation  acceptable  to  Marcello  Cervino,  afterwards 
Pope  Marcellus  the  Second  ;> to  Bernardo  MafFei;  to  Annibalc  Caro; 
and  to  various  other  perfcns  of  difttndion  and  great  perfonal  merit. 
But,  after  feme  months  of  diffipation  and  attendance  among  the  great,. 
without  any  immediate  uiUky  ta  bis?  fortune,  be  became  fick  of^  fuch 
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an  idle  and  profitlcfs  way  of  life,  and  returned,  in  great  impatience, 
to  his  ftudies  and  toils  at  Venice.     For  three  years,  he  joined  to  his 
other  engagements,  that  of  fuperintending  the  claflical  (ludies  of  a 
party  of  twelve  young  Venetian  noblemen.     In  1558,  he  went  on  an 
,  cxcuriion  to  -fearch  for  certain  unprinted  manufcripts  in  a  valuable 
library  at  Cefena,  and  in  fome  fimilar  cojlec^ions  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.     He,  about  the  fame  time,  declined  invitations  to  the  profeflbr* 
(hips  of  Latin  eloquence,  firft  at  Vcnicje,  afterwards  at  Padua.     After 
a  fecond  excurfion  to  Rome,  he  married,  in  the  year  1546,  Marghe* 
rita  Odoni.     He  had,  by  this  lady,  four  children,  of  whom  a  fon  and 
a  daughter  are  known  to  have  furvived  him.     In  the  year  1546,  he 
became  profeiTor  of  eh^quence  and  printer  in  an  academy  which  Fedi* 
rigo  Badoaro,  a  rich  fenator  of  Venice,  attempted  to  eflablifh,  on  a 
noble  and  cxtenfive  fcale,  in  that  city.     After  the  diffolution  of  Ba- 
doaro's  academy,  Paulo  Matiucci,  at  the  invitation  of  Pop©  Pius  the 
Fourih^  went,  in  1561,  to  Rome,  and,  without  rclinquifbinghi?  bufi* 
ii^[&  in  his  native  place,  was  there  eftabljflied  as  printer  to  his  Holi* 
nefs^  in  (edibus  PopuU  Rotnani.     He  continued  in   this  employment 
nine  years,   and  printed  with  great  beauty  and  accuracy  a  number  of 
Tflloable  ecciefiaftical  worlts.     Lofs  of  health,  and  difappointmept^  in 
fottune,  inducing  him  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  Jeave  Rome;  he 
pafled   nearly  the  next  two  years  of  his  life,  from  September  157O 
till  the  fumteer  of  1572,  in   excurfions  to  Piove  del  Sacco,  Genoa^ 
Re^gio,  Milan,  Venice,  and  in  tenfporary  refidences  in  each  of  theft 
cities*     At  Rome  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  Gregory  the  Thir- 
tetnth,  then  Pope,  vdio  affigned  to  him  a  liberal  and  honourabte 
fiipend,  without  any  condition  of '  labour  on  Manucci's  part.     Iti 
1573,  his  daughter  wa«,  with  his  approbation,  manied  to  a  young 
lawyef.     On  the  6th  of  April,  1574,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fixty-on* 
years,  nine  months,  and  twcnty-fix  days.     He  appears  to  have  been» 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  very  worthy  man.     His  letters,  hi^  il- 
lufttations  of  Cicero,  and  his  treatlfes  on  fubje<Sls  in  Roman  anti- 
quities, diftinguiih  him  as  one  of  the  heft  writers,  and  oi^eof  the 
tnoft  ekjant  and  accurate  fcholars  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived-    As 
a  prinrer  he  did  not,  indeed,  put  in  the  prefs,  for  the  firft  time,  fo 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Grecian  cIh^lc^  as  his  father,'  but  he  was 
in  n»  other  rcfped  inferior  to  him. 

Hit  fon,  the  younger  Ajldo,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  J547  ;  edu- 
cated with  the  greateft  attention  and  folicitude  by  his  father  j  eariy 
praifed  by  Muretus  and  others  of  Paulo's  friends,  as  the  mod  pro* 
miifiiig  boy  they  had  ever  known  ;  inttx)duced  to  the  public  at  the  ag^ 
of  eleven  y^ars^  as  the  author  of  alkilful  and  copious  colie^^ion  of  the 
companativt  elegancies  of  phrafeolc^y  in  the  Italian  and  the  Latm 
langttages.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  publiflied  an  elaborate  treatife 
on  the  orthography  of  the  Latin  tongue.  From  1561  tO'  1563,  he  et- 
ftlored,  ontkr  tii^s  father's  diredion,  the  Mufea  and  libraries  in  Rome* 
A  treatife  of  his,  ^^  On  the  Maries  of  Abbreviation  in  Ufe  among  tbt 
Am\m^h'^  wasfrimedi  ik^g^her  with  a  f^ond  ^diiiM  of  his  w<>rk 
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wpon  Orthography,  at  his  father's  prefs  in   Rome,   in  the  yeir  1566,. 
tie  gave,  al(o,  at  Rorrie,  in  this  early  part  of  his  life,  an  edition  Of  the 
twohiftoiical  pilces  of  Sallufl,  \wiih  the  fragments  of  that  author's 
other  writines,  and  with  notes.     To  his  fteady  diligence  and  prema^ 
ture  ingenuity  and  learning,  his  father  was,  then,  induced  to  confide 
the  dlrcQion  of  the  pi-efs  at  Venice,  while  he  himfelf  continued  at 
Rome.     In  1571,  he  publiihed  an  edition  of  the  hiftory  of  Vcllcius 
Paterculas,  in  which  it  is  alledged  thjat  he  made  a  great  and  fomewhat 
pilfering  and  difinv^enuous  ufe  of  certain  notes  and  variotis  readings^ 
communicated   to  him  by  the  learned   Dupuis.  (Puteanus)  of  Paris. 
He  ^ubliftied,  in  1572,  '*  a  Tieatife  in  Praife  of  the.  Confiitution  of 
the  Venetian  Republic."     That  fame  year  he  efpoufed   Francefca 
Lucrezia,  a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Giunti,  the  famous  printers  of 
Florence.     In  1574,  he  became  fole  manager  of  the  Aldine  printing* 
houfe  at  Venice.     In  1575,  he  brought  outa  treatife  in  Italtan,  **on 
the  Phrafeology  of  Cicero's  Epiflles,"  as,  alfo,  an  **  Abftrafl  of  his 
own  Tjeatiie  on  Latin  Orthography,'*  and  a  fmall  **  Diflertation  on 
Lttter-Writing»"  which  he  aJdrciLd  to  Muretus.     In  1576,  he  pub* 
liflied  a  curious  eff^y,  De  ^tafttis  per  Epijlolam^  in  which  he^ndea* 
vuured  to  explain  thirty  of  the  molt  remarkable  difficulties  in  Roman 
Antiquities.     He  w>js,  about  this  time,  noiv.inated  Proftflbr  of  Politt 
Literature,  and  Le£iurer  in  the  Venetian  Chancery,  to  inftruci  fuch 
young  perfons  as  wifhed  to  qualify  themfclves  for  the  funSions  of 
Secretaries  to  the  republic.     H^  ftiade,  in  1578,  with  very  little  pre- 
vious ftudy,  a  very  eloquent  funeral  oration  on  Bernardo  Roltario, 
Ambaffador  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  Venetian  republic.     He 
gave,  in  1581,  an  edition  of  Cenforinus.     In  1582,  h^e  paid  a  vifit  to 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  at  Milan.     He  publiflied,  in  1583,  an  edition  of 
jhe  worlcs  of  Cicero,  in  ten  volumes  folio.     In  15^4,  he  wrote  and 
puMifhed  a  fmall  ffeatife  in  Italian,  which  he  entituled,  **  The  P^r- 
fcii  Genileman^*    In  1585^  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  ibe  Profeffor- 
iliip  of  Eloquence  at  Bologna,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  famous 
Carolo   Sigonia.     The  laft  work  he  p'ublifhed   at   Venice,  was  "  a 
Coll^<£lion  of  Phrafes  from  the  Works  of  Terence  ;"  and  his  firft 
publication  at  Bologna^  was  a  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epode  De 
Laudtlm  Vita  Rujiica.    .  He  publifhed,  at  the  fame  place,  in  1  586,  a 
valuable  **  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Ccfmo  de  Medici J\     Soon  after,,  be 
was  invited  by  the  Great  Duke  Ferdinand,  the  fon  of  Cofmo,  to  the 
Profefforfliip  of  Eloquence   in  the   Univerfity  of  Pifa,  with  emolu- 
Bients  fo  much  more  conflderable  than  thofe  he  engaged  at  Bologna^ 
ch^t  he  was  induced  toembrate  the  ofFcr.     He  went  to  Pifa  in  1587  ^ 
and  there  took  the  degree  of  Poftor  in  the  Civil  and  the  Canon  Law.- 
In  November  1588,  he  yielded  to  repeated  felicitations,  by  which  he 
was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Eloquence  at  Rome,  which  had  been  kept 
vacant  for  him  ever  fince  the  death  of  his  own  and  his  father's  friend. 
Ant.  Muretus,  in  1585.     He  removed  his  whole  library  from  Venice 
to  Rome  ;  had  apartments  and  a  table  ailign^d  to  him  in  the  Vatican  ) 
»ud,  till  tbe  year  15979  continued  to  live  there  in  good  reputation,  and 
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tnihe^iiwJefatigable'profccution  of  his  literary  labours.  -  On  the  28fch 
of  0£itjber,  1597,  he  died,  at  %\\e  agepf  fifty  years,  eight  months,  and 
tWenty-two  days.  He  was  the  laft  of' his  race;  all  his  children  liAv- 
ing  died  young,  before  hini.^— This  is  an  abftraS  of  the  principal  fisifli 
in  M*  Renouard's  account  of  the  lives  of  the  three  Aldi. 

The  reft  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  copies  qf  public  a£ls  executed 
in  favour  of  Aldo  the  elder,  by  the  fenate  of  Venice,  and  by  different 
pontiffs;  .with  copies  of  Aldo's  earlier  catalogues  5  with  lifts  of  th« 
publications  of  Andrea  D'Afola,  of  the  books  printed  by  Bernard 
Torregiano  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Lyonnefe  counterfeits  of  the  Aldine 
editions ;  and  with  feveral  other  kindred  articles  oPfufiicient  import- 
anije.  / 

The  firft  volume  we  have  chofen  to  mention  after  the  fecond;  be- 
caufe  it  is  fimply  a  catalogue — full  indeed,  accurate,- and  interfperfed 
with  many  curions  bibliographical  anecdotes  of  all  the  publications 
"which  proceeded  out  of  the  Aldine  prefs  from  the  time  of  its  firft 
eftablifhoient  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Aldo. 

Of  this  w^hole  work,  we  muft,  in  candour,  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
evidently  executed  with  diligence,  judgment,  and  tafte,  tor  which  its' 
author  deferves  great  praife.  It  is  worthy  of  the  infpeftion  of  every 
fcholar.  It  deferves  a  place  in  every  claflical  library.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  more'  commendable  for  being  fent  out  without  any  of 
t^ofe  lofty  and  extravagant  pretenfions  by  which  Frenchmen,  wrhen 
they  execute  a  good  thing  in  literature,  too  often  contrive  to  make  us 
loathe  its  merits,  • 


Influence  de  r  Habitude  fur  la  Faculti  de  penfer^  &c. 

The  Influence  of  Habit  on  the  Faculty  of  Thinkings  a  Work  which 
gained  the  Prize  on  that  Q^uejiion  propo/ed  by\the  Clafs  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science  in  the  National  Inflitute,     By  P.  Maine 

Biran.     Paris,  An.  XI.    1802.  \    • 

>  '  .  •  ■  .  ' 

THE  author  fets  out  by  marking  a  diftlnflion  between  ^;2/a//(?« 
diVid  perception,  ^He  obferves  that  though  it  is  obvious  that  all 
our  impreffions,  of  whatever  kind,  are  gradually  weakened  by  con» 
tinual  or  frequent  repetition,  yet  while  fomeS^eem  entirely  obliterated 
by  cbnftant  ufe,  others,  at  the  fame  tirne  that  they  are  weakened,  not 
oniy  retain  their  perfpicuity,  but  even  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
precifion.  Thefe  pofitions  are  illuftrated  by  a  number  of' examples. 
The  whole  .  refult  of  which  may  be-  fully  explained  ■  by  one  • 
which  the  author  has  not  produced.  To  the  ear  that  is  conlWntly , 
ufed  to  the  repetition  of  any  found,  as  the  ringing  of  bells,  the* noife 
of  a  cafcade,  &c.  the  effctl  in  time  will  be  hardly  noticed  ^  but  Ic^ 
the  mind  be  di/efted  lo  any  found,  fo  as  to  try  to  anaiyze^ts  particular 
nature^  as  in  mufical  Tounds,  the  fame  caufe  which  weakens  tUe  force 
APPfiNJiXX,   VOL,  XVIII.     ^  Hh  >.    .    .        0f 
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of  the  impetus  will  enable  the  ear  to  examine  and  analyze  with  greater 
accuracy,  , 

This  fubje6l  is  purfued^  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  work,  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  accompanied  by  many  happy  illuftracions.  The 
obfervation  of  the  author  on  the  adyatitages,  both  the  poet  and  the 
painter  derive  from  receiving  their  frrft  impreffions  amid  pi6lurerque 
and  romantic  fcenery)  are  very  happy. 

V 

"  If/'  he  fays,  **  fometimes  a  fort  of  inftindtbf  thebeautifiiT,  the  grand, 
and  Ibe  fublime,  of  every  fpecies,  feem  to  draw  the  man  of  genius  out  of 
the  confined  circle  of  real  obje^9  to  traufport  him  into  an  iniaginary  world, 
where  the  elements  are  ail  of  his  own  creation,  and  every  tiihig  is  adorned 
and  arranged  according  to  his  own  fancy,  habit  flill  redrsins  him  in  hja 
excurtions  by  a  kind  of  centripetal  force.  They  are  the  clouds  of  his  ml- 
live  iky  that  glow  beneath  his  pencil,  it  is  the  earth  of  his  native  foil 
that  furnlQies  the  materials  with  which  he  builds  his  eschanted  palaces* 
That  perfedion  of  nature  which  be  conceives,  which  he  feems  to  acquire 
from  infpiration,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ornamented  copy,  of  what  firfl 
attracted  his  attention,  and  gave^an  impulfe  to  his  infant  fenfations." 

We  have  given  already  an  ilTtxftration  of  our  own,  we  will  now 
give  one  of  the  author's,  of  the  accuracy  of  perception  being  in  creafed 
by  the  dc&dency  of  Jin/ation,  "  We  may  recolle£l  the  expreflion 
of  Madame  La  Sabliere'to  Le  Fontaine,  on  his  noticing  a  fear  on  hev 
face*  after  a  conftant  habit  of  intimacy  for  twenty  years.  Ah,  my' 
friend,  you  love  me  no  longer.  When  our  minds  are  animated  by 
any  fentiment  at  all  energetic  we  diftihguiib  nothing.  •  Wtjisd  to9 
much  to  be  able  to  perceive^  and  when  habit  has  blunted  the  fcnfa- 
tions  we  fee  for  the  (irft  time  things-  as  they  really  are."  In  thiiT 
mixture  of  gallantry  with  philofophy  we  recognize  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  fchool. 

Notwithftanding  this  the  author  makes  fome  very  judicious  i-emarks 
cm  the  fatal  confequence  of  the  paffion  of  youth  being  enflamed  and 
prematurely  brought  forward,  by  books  of  a  certain  tendency,  nor  do 
novels,  when  love  is  drawn  in  its  moft  fentimental  form,  efcape  hia^ 
cenfure.  However  unfafliionable  the  doflrine  may  be,  we  do  not 
entirely  diflent^  even  as  to  the  laft  article;  but  the  author  writes  with 
too  free  a  hanci  for  us  tranforibe. 

We  wifhf  hiSWever,  we  had  no  other  charge  to  bring  againft  Mr.  Biran 
than  freedom  of  expreffion  employed  in  a  good  caufe ;  we  are  forry  to 
•  fee  his  work  (Irongly  tin£lured  throughout  with  that  diflike  to  revealed 
jreligion  which  is  fo  much  the  charafieriftic  of  his  eountry.  But  in 
this  attempt,  as  muA  always  be  the  cafe  when  the  {hafts  of  human  wit 
are  direfied  againft  the  impenetrable  fliield  of  divine  truth,  his  wea- 
pons are  uoavaiiing ;  and  we  may  fay,  as  the  poet  fays  of  the  feeble^ 
effort  of  Priam,- 

• 'TelumqueimbeUefine  i.£ivi 

CoBJeciU—— 
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^tfchurun^  od&  unpartheytfcbe  Belmchtnng  det/it  yudentbeume  neuirdingf 
gemdchteH  Vmrwurfe.  In  Brief  Von  Aaron  Wolfsfohn,  &c. 
Breila«ir.     Pp.  :i33.     8vo.    1804. 

Or  Impartial  I&xpojiuoh  of  the  latejl  Objections  and  Reproaches  brought 
against  Judaifm  and  the  JewSy  ^Ck 

'Tj'^HE  Jews  are  numerous,  induftrious,  and  ricb^  in  Germaiiy, 
A  Yet,  they  have,  there,  again  ft  theni,  even  much  more  than  in 
England,  prejudices  of  religion,  of  mercantile  jealoufy,  of  old  habitual 
contempt  and  difliket  In  this  revolutionary  age,  the  Jews  have  found 
advocates  Avhb  jnfift  that  all  the  profcribing  laws  against  them 
Ought  to  be^  in  eVery  colintry,  abrogated,  as  fbamefuUy  cruel  and  un- 
juft.  The  Jews  clairn  to  be  heard  by  that  humanity  which  fo  ftrongly 
pleads  in  favour  of  the  negroes.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  the  preju- 
dices and  interefts  of  their  adverfaf  ies  are  doubly  alarmed,  when,«— no 
longer  conteilt  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fociety,  by  fuflPerance,  and  as 
it  were  in  ftcalth, — the  Jews  claim  to  be  put,  in  all  refpe£ts,  on  an  equa- 
lity with  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  different  governments  under  which 
they  Jive4  They  have  recently  made  fuch  claims^  in  the  way  indeed 
of  folicitationi  and  with  the  offer  of  pecuniary  com  pen  fation  for  the 
new  advantages  which  they  afk,  at  Frankfort,  and  in' others  of  the  free 
imperial  cities  in  Germany.  Their  rights,  their  fufFerings,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  their  national  chara£ter,  and  every  topip  of  odium  or 
favour  in  their  hiftory,  have^  in  confequence  of  thefe  incidents,  be- 
come>  of  late,  in  that  country,  fubjedls  of  eager  literary  difcufhon. 
]^fr.  Wolfsfohn's  work  now  before  us,  trtiely  deferves  the  praife  of 
the  candid  and  rational.  It  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  all  who  take 
an  intereft  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  and  all  who  are  curious  in  watching 
the  progrefs  and  the  fludluations  of  national  prejudice  and  policy. 

Rei/e^  $cenei  und  Abeutbener  zu  Wajfer^  undzu  Lande.  Von  Fredrick 
Launn.     Leipric.    Junius.     Price  i  rtlr.,  16  gr. 

Scenery  and  Adventures  of  a  Journey  ^  performed  by  Land  and  Water,  By 
Frederick  Laune,  occ.     1804. 

THE  name  of  this  writer  is  popular  in  the  light  and  elegant  lite* 
rature  of  Geripany.  From  the  very  title  alone  of  this  work, 
the  reader  will  eafily  conceive  it  to  be  a  combination  of  defcription, 
remark,  and  fentiment,  now  humorous,  now  pathetic,  fomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Sterne.  It  is  precifely  fuch.  We  do  not  deny  th^ 
it  may  have  afforded  good  entertainment  to  German  readers*  of  genius. 
Bur,  we  fhould  not  think  of  eagerly  recommending  it  for  tranjQation 
into  Englifh* 
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Corpus  Scriptorum  Laiinorum;  curi  Eichjladti  et  Sociorum,  M^  7^ 
Ciceroni Sy  &c.  EpiJioliSi  ^c^\  edidit  yoan  jfloys,  Af arty ni- Lag  una  i 
M,  T,  Ciceronis  Rhetorica  \  recenfuit  et  illuflravit  C,  G.  Schutz^ 
Vol,  I. — Eutropii  Breviarium  Hijloria  Romana'^  recenjuit,  &£• 
C,  H,  Tz/chucke.     Gofchen.     Leipfic.  1804. 

THESE  arc  the  firft  parts  in  the  publication  of  a  complete  and 
elaborate  edition  of  the  works  of  all  the  clafHcal  writers  of  an- 
cient Rome,  which  has  been  commenced,  this'year,  at  Leipfic. 
Eichdadt  andBoettiger  are  the  principal  editors.  But  they  are  aided 
by  many  learned  afliftants.  In  Cicero* s  Epijiles  to  his  Friends  alone,  Mr. 
Martyni-Laguna  has,  by  the  diligent  collation  of  manufcriptS/  and 
former  printed  editions,  cofreftcd  the  text  in  not  fewer  than  four 
thoufand  paffages.  The  flieets'  are,  in  the  prefs,  revifed  again  and 
again,  by  different  men  of  learning,  with  all  the  care  which  ufcd  to  be 
exercifed  in  the  printing-houfes  of  the  Aldi,  the  Stephens,  the 
Plantins,  the  Elzevirs,  or  the  Toulis*.  The  edition  is  printed,  ^br 
every  author  in  the  colleftion,  in  feveral  forms.     The  moft  fumptu- 

.  ous  and  fplendid  form  gives  the  work  in  a  large  type,  on  a  rich  vellum 
paper,  in  fmall  quarto,  with  large  margins  :  of  this,  few  copies  are 
printed  :  and  the  price  is  five  rixdollars  for  every  fix-and-twenty 
iheeis  of  the  copy.  The  fame  compofition  of  types  is  imprefTed, 
alfo,  on  a  fine  French  writing  paper,  with  narrower  margins,  and  in  a 
large  oiSTavo  form:  this  is  fold  atone  rixdollar  fix  gr.  for  every  fix- 
and-twenty  iheets.  The  text  and  notes  are,  at  the  fame  time,  printed 
with  a  fpecies  of  neat  fmall  types,  cafl  of  purpofe.     Of  the  copies 

.  thus  printed,  a  fmall  number  are  on  a  fine  paper,  hot  prefTed,  in  a 
fmall  quarto  form,  and  at  the  price  of  four  rixdollars  for  every  fix- 
and-twenty  fheets.  A  much  more  confidcrable  number  are  on  a^ood 
white  printing  paper,  at  eighteen  gr.  for  the  fame  quantity  of  fheets. 
Such  of  the  claffics  as  are  in  more  general  ufe  in  fcboofs,,  are,  alfo, 
printed  without  the  notes,  at  the  fame  price.  This  undertaking  is 
laubable  and  magnificent.  The  execution  is,  in  the  parts  publifhed, 
truely  worthy  of  the  defigri.  We  (hall  be  glad  to  fee  the  whole  fuc*- 
cefsfully  completed. 


Volljlandigcs  Lexicon^  der  Gartnerey  und  Botanik ;  odcr  Alpka-^ 
bttijcht  Befchreibung  vom  Wartung  und/nutzen^  &c,'  Von  F. 
G.  Dietrich,  HerzogT.  Weimars  Hofgartner.  Vierter  Bands, 
gr.  8     Weimar.   <redick'es. 

THE  Germans  are,  at  this  moment,  above  all  other  people  in  tke 
world,  they  who  write  of  everything,  tranflate  every  things 
imitate  every  thing,  invent  everything.  There  is  nothing  almoft  i«t 
art  or  nature,  with  books  upon  which  their  prefTes  do  not  teem.  The 
Britifh  nation,  the  French,  the  Italians,  no  fooner  make  an  improve- 
njcnt  in  any  one  branch  oi  human  knowledge  or  exertion,  than  the 

Germans 


m 

Pi<3ct*x  Tour  in  England^  Scotlandy  and  Ireland.  ^Sg 

Germans  eagerly-  make  it  their  own.  The  number  of  difcoveries  ana 
inventions  which  have  had  their  origin  rn  Germany,  is  per.haps  gi*ea- 
ter  than  that  of  the  difcoveries  sKid  inventions  to  which  any  other 
country  has  given  hirth.  And,  as  Lucilius  of  old,  whether  merry  or 
fad,  ufed,  upon  every  occafion  that  was  particularly  affecting  to  his 
mind,  ftill  to  fummon  his  briik  but  traipfy  mufe  to  extemporaneous 
verfe-making ;  fo  that  thing  is  not  to  be  named  or  thought,  that  fhall 
intereft  a  few  Germans  to-day,  and  not  become  the  fubjeft  of  a- 
printed  book  in  their  language  to-morrow. 

In  thofe  arts  efpecially,  and  that  fcience,  which  enable  man  to  im« 
prove  the  natural  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  Germans,  if  they  have  not, 
of  themfclves,  and  as  inventors,  made,  of  late,  remarkable  progrefs, 
have,  howe>«er,  watched  and  adopted  the  improvements  of  the  Englifh, 
witbin  thefelaft  fo:ty  years,  with  an  afliduity  and  a  keenncfs  of  atten- 
tion, the  moft  admirable  and  the  moft  beneficial.  We  poflefs  no 
work  of  merit  and  popularity,  on  botany,  agriculture,  or  any  other 
branch  of  ruraf  economy,  which  the  Germans  have  no^t  made  their 
own  by  tranflation.  There  is  fcarce  a  praSice  in  gardening  or  huf-^ 
bandry  which  has  been  in  this*  country  approved,  that  is  not  already 
either  in  common  ufe  or  eager  trial  in  Germany.  This  Gardentir's 
pidionary,  by  Mr.  Dietrich^  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  Englifli 
materials  which  it  contains.  To  thefe  it*  however,  adds  fo  many 
particulars  of  the  economy  of  gardening  peculiar  *to  Germany,  that, 
when  our  author  fliall  have  completed  his  work,  it  will  certainly  de- 
frrve  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Englilh  landholder,  farmer,  and 
^ardenet,  who  underilands  the  German  language. 


yoyagede  trots  Mots  en  Aught  err e^  en  Ecojfe^  et  en  Irlande  pendant  P  RiS 
deVah  IX.  (i8oi,  v.J?:)    Par  Marc-Augufte  Piaer,  PioFefl'eur  de. 
Philofophie  et  de   Phyfique  experimentale  dans    I'Acade  nie    de 
Gejieve,  Aflbcie  de  TlniHtut   National,    Memrftre  des  Societes 
Royalesdc  Londres  et  d'E  linburgh,  de  I'Athenee  de  Lyon  et  de 
plufieurs  autres  Corps    litteraires;    d^   la  S>ciete   de   Phyfic  et 
Hiftoire  naturelle  de  Geneve  et  Prefident  de  la  Sociere etabhe  dans- 
la   meme  viile  pour   I'avancement  des  Arts.       A   Geneve.     De 
rimpr.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  et  fe  trouve  chez  Manget,  ' 
J.  J.  Pafchoud,   Libraires;    et  a  Paris, 'Magimel,  Libraire,  quai' 
des  Aug.  No.  73.     An  XI.  (1802,  v.  ft.) 

A  Tour  of  three  Months  in  England^  Scotland y  and  Ireland^  during  the 
Tear  IX.  {\.  e.  i8oi.)  By  Marc-Augufte  Pidet,  Profeflor  of 
Philofophy  and  experimental  Phyfics  in  the  Academy  of  Gcheva, 
&c,  &c. 

AS  the  Engli(h  reader  cannot  poflibly  derive  any  information  re- 
lative .to  the  ftate  of  his  own  country  from  the  obfervations  of  a 
foreigner  during  a  three  months  tour,  a  book  of  this   kind   can  be* 
only  intercfting,  by  fliewing    In  what  light  many   of  our  cuftom? 
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4uid  iirprovements  appear  to  an  intelligent  ftranger  ;  and  as  wp  con^v 
ceive  that  from  fuch  obfervations  both  amufement  and  advantage  may 
be  derived,  we  {hall  lay  fome  extradU  from  pafiages  of  this  defcrip^ 
tion  before  our  readers. 

The  author^  who,  it  appears,  had  been  in  England  three  years  be** 
fore,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  alteration  he  found  in  our  me- 
tropolis finpe  that  time,  the  letter  from  which  it  is  taken  is  dated 
July  1801. 

^'  I  find  London  much  enlarged  in  three  years.  The  Greets  and  the  great 
places,  which  are  called  fquarcs,  advance  themfelves  into  (,he  country  toward^ 
the  north,  with  a  very  rapid  progfefs ;  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetation  of  that  great 
polypus  which  torments  England.  I  am  told  that  the  population  does  noi 
encreafe  in  proportion  with  this  enormous  encreafe  of  buildings,  and  that  it 
is  the  confequence  of  a  <;hange  of  manners.  The  merchants,  who  before 
.exclufively  inhabited  the  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  called  the  city, 
confider  it  now  as  part  of  their  happinefs  to  live  in  another  quarter  than 
that  where  their  bufinefs  |ies ;  it  is  podible  that  their  health  may  benefit  by 
it;  but  certainly  it  is  a  fafliion  profitable  to  the  archlted.  A  fmall  {loufe 
of  {hree  windows  in  front,  with  the  kitchen  underground  (as  it  always  i^ 
here),  with  three  Tories,  viz.  ground  floor,  firft  floor,  and  garret  [here  the 
profefTof  oralis  a  f^orey],  with  two  rooms  in  a  Itorey,  cofts,  when  finiQied, 
1200 1.  fterling,  and  ifwe  coniider  how  money  has  funk  in  value  in  England 
the  price  is  little;  but  the  houfcs  are  in  proportion  with  if,  they  are  built 
with  extreme  flightnefs,  and  give  fome  uaeaiinefs  to  paffei^gers,  even  at  tha| 
period  when  the  (hell  only  is  finifbed.'' 

Monfieur  Pi£let  gives  this  defcription  of  the  (lage^coaches  about  the 
metropolis. 

*'  Public  coaches  of  every  fort,  of  every  form,  fet  out  every  hour  for  the 
environs  o.f  the  capital,  and  every  day  for  the  principal  provincial  towns} 
the  great  road^  afford  a  continual  public  exhibition.  Some  carriages  have  ten 
places  within,  and  as  many  on  the  top,  ^e  fee  tjiefe  mo^^ing  mountains 
coming  at  a  didance,  drawn  by  four  horfes  only,  at  a  full  trot,  whom  the 
coachman  never  whips,  and  who  excite  the  envy  of  more  than  one  con- 
noifeur,  by  their  fine  (hape,  their  (hiping  coat,  and  their  a^ive  and  bold 
pace.  We  feem  at  a  diHance  tp  fee  flags  of  different  colours  flying  on  the 
rpof,  they,  are  the  ribbons,  the  aprons,  and  the  petticoats,  of  thofe  English 
wpmen,  fo  moded  in  other  r^fpe^s,  who  are  not  afraid  to  exhibit  themfelve? 
afoft,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  wind,  doubled  by  the  celerity  of  the 
vehicle;  t)ut  tlve  e;norn^pvis  vehicle  no  fooner  reaches  you  than  it  is  already 
l^t  a  diflance,  and  the  eye  of  the  moll  inquifitive  obferver  is  difappqinted.*' 

Xhe  defcription  is  animated,  mats  c*efi  unpue  Frangaife.  We  have 
fbon  afterwards  an  account  nearly  as  long  and  particular  of  the  mail 
coaches,  we  (hall,  only  quote  the  introduftion.  ^*  The  invention  of 
thfe  mail  coach,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  ^hofc  which  ^ay  indicate 
a  civilization  C3rried  to\l$  n^aximupi.^' 

.  The  account  the  author  gives  of  a  Sunday  at  Holyhead,  where  he 
flopped,  in  his  return  from  Ireland,  and  his  reflections  on  it  are  fo 
£ocd|  that  we  (hall  lay  them  before  our  reader  without  abridgemept. 
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«*  When  I  left  it/'  he  fay«,  "  people  was  at  charch,  for  it  was  Sunday ; 
I  met  no  one  in  the  ftreets.  The  tide  was  out,  and  one  would  have  been 
'tempted  to  fay  that  the  ihips,  lying  on  their  (ides»  as  they  then  do^  had  been 
alfo  obedient  to  the  divine  law.  On  my  return,  I  fcund  all  the  avenues 
peopled  with  wajkers  of  every  lank  and  every  age.  The  day  was  charming 
£the  author  fays  sujierbe],  and  every  body  was  anxious  to  profit  by  it ;  I  met 
eroups  of  different  forts,  here  whole  families,  there  the  children,  and  a  little 
nrther  the  hatband  and  wife  ;  in  every  place  a  population  well  looking  and 
well  dreJed,  their  countenances  animated  by  gaiety,  and  bearing  the  im« 
predion  of  happinefs.  Alas  !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  when  will  this  day,  Uiis  Sun- 
day, fo  welcomed  in  this  country,  return  to  the  Chriflians  of  France ;  this 
day,  when  the  people,  ufefully  recalled  to  religious  thoughts,  by  the  awful 
andconfoling  ceremonies  of  public  worlhip,  find  in  the  employment  of  the 
reft  of  the  day  a  relaxion,  an  enjoyment  that  the  idle  cannot  know,  and  tlie 
neceffity  cf  which  we -feel  fo  much  at  prefent?  What  a  happy  alfociation  is 
that  of  thedutiesofreliefon^  with  the  pleafure  of.reli  earned  by  labour !  In 
what  new  inflitution  will  this  advantage  ever  be  found  ?  The  gaiety  of 
thefe  good  people  made  me  fad ; — I  was  jealous  for  my  countrymen.'^ 

The  lad  fentence  is  accompanied  by  a  flattering  note  of  the  Editor 
on  the  reilorationof  Chriftianicy  by  Buonaparte. 

The  author  defcribes  alfo  the  agricultural  exhibition  at  Woburn^ 
md  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  attention  and  civility  he  received  in  this 
county.  Among  the  perfons  whom  he  praifes  for  their  hofpitalitjr 
and  kindnefs,  he  diftinguifhes  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Edgworth  and 
his  family,  in  Ireland,  and  above  all  Count  Rumfordi  whofe  portrait 
he  has  prefixed  tp  the  book,  and  of  whofe  houfe  and  way  of  Jiving,  ia 
Broaipton-row,  he  gives  a  very  circumftantial  account.  We  ihall 
infcrt  only  one  fentence  from  it.  *'  The  hpufehold  arrangement  is 
managed  with  the  greateft  fimplicity,  and  the  greateft  regularity;  and 
I  cannot  even  pifture  to  my  fancy  a  life  more  pleafant,  more  comfort^ 
able  (why  may  we  not  receive  a  word  which  our  language  wants  ?) 
than  that  which  is  pafTcd  there."  We  anfwer  the  queftion  thu  ,  bc- 
caufe  comfftrtabk  is  &  word  that  is  not  wanted  in  the.  language  of 
Frenchmen,  fince  it  is  a  feeling  of  which  Frenchmfen  have  never  had 
any  idea,  and  which  they  feem  very  far  from  being  in  the  w^iy  to  4C<4 
quire. 


■ 

Fables  de  Loqmatiy  Vc. 

Fables  of  Loqman^  frnamed  the  Wife :   in  Arabic ;  with  a  French  Ter» 
fion  ;  and  a  prefatory  Account  of  that  celebrated  Fabuiifl.     Caiio, 
printed  in  the  year  1799.     A  fmall  volume,  in  4to. 

FABLES  are,  among  all  nations,  one  of  the  fpecics  of  the  litera- 
ture of  fancy,  which  have  been  the  earfieft  and  the  moft  natu- 
rally produced.  That  fame  ignorance  of  the  Laws  of  Caufation^ 
which  makes  tbe^favi^e  and  the  barbarian  to  afcribe  every  remarkable 

H  h  4  phaeno- 
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{)haenomenon  of  nature  to  the  intcrpofition  of  a  particular  ndivjnitjr, 
eads  them  to  attribute  to  plants  and  brute  animals,  the  fame  energies 
of  fentiment  ^nd  reafon,  of  which  they  were  confcious  in  thQm'cIves, 
Trees  and  wild  beads  are  made  to  fpeak   by  nearly  the  fame  errou  of 

i'udgment  and  imagination,  that  peoples  the  woods  with  Dryads, 
•"auns,  Satyrs,  and  huntrefs  nymp^hs,  that  fancies  a  god  to  pour  the 
waters  of  every  ftream,  that  places  affemblies  of  the  gods  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  every  mountain,  that  looks  for  indications  certginly  prophetic 
of  the  future,  in  the  flights  of  birds,  or  the  appearances  of  the  entrails 
of  animals  which  are  flain.  The  origin  of  apologues  and  fables,  ts 
thus  referable  to  that  which  has  been,  every  where,  the  period  of  the 
infancy  of  civil  wifdom. 

All  ancient  literature  is  full  of  the  praifcs  of  Pilpay,  Loqman,  and 
jflEfop.  The  firft  is  f^id  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  mod  ancient 
and  the  beft  fables  in  the  Sahfcrit  literature  of  India.  The  fecond 
was  a  Perfian,*  an  ^Ethiopian,  or  an  Arab,  whofe  fables  have  been 
preferved'  to  lis,  in  the  language  of  Arabia.  The  third  was  a  Phry- 
gian, the  flave  of  a  Grecian  mafter,  whofe  chief  merit  vvas,  perhaps, 
that  of  being  the  firft  tamake  known  in  Greek,  fables  before  his 
time  old  in  the  languages  of  Perfia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft. 

Thjs  edition  of  the  works  of  Loqman  was  executed  in  the  French, 
prefs  at  Cairo,  when  the  French  were  lately  raafters  of  Egypt.  A.s  an 
edition  diftin(3  from  others,  it  poflcfles  no  fignal  merit.  It  exhibits^ 
no  Notitia  Literaria  of  the  work,  its'prcfervation,  its  fortunes  in  mu- 
nufcript,  its  firft  printing,  and  the  feveral  previous  editions  throughi 
which  it  may  have  paffed:  It  gives  no  collations  of  editions  and  ma- 
nufcripts,  rio  various  readings,  no  conjectural  emendations.  It  has 
but  little  typographical  elegance.  The  French  tranflation  is  executed 
■yvithout  any  confiderable  merit  in  the  refpeds  of  either  clofe  fidelity  to 
ihe  original,  or  beauty  and  propriety  of  French  expreflion. 

Yet,  the  publication  deferves  notice,  as  a  fpecimen  of  what  the 
French  attempted  to  do,  while  they  were  mafters  of  Egypt.  The 
idea  of  inftru6ling  the*Arabian  Literati  in  the  language  of  France,  by 
joining  a  French  verfion  to  a  w^ork  fo  popular  in  the  Eaft,  as  the  Fa- 
bles of  Loqman,  was  far  from  being  ill-conceived.  .It  was  very  po- 
litic employment  for  the  prefs  of  Cairo,  to  put  it  to  work  upon  fuch  a 
thing  as  this.-  Happily,  however,  the  bafenefs,  and  worfe  than  bar- 
barian villainy,  which  the  French,  in  Egypt,  mingled  with  their  po- 
licy, were  fuch  as  to  defeat  their  enterprizc  in  all  its  parts. 

A  few  uncertain  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Loqman,  are  given  in  the 
beginping  of  this  frnall  book. '  The  tradition  among  the  Arabians  and 
Perfians,  is,  that  he  was  an  ^Ethiopian  by  birth  5  -was  brought  by  the 
ehances  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  Africa  to  Judaea  ;  and,  being  fold 
to  an  Hebrew  mafter,  there  pafied  hl£  life,  as  a  fhepherd,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  the  Fables.  The  apra  in  which  he  flourifhed.,  is  fairf 
to  have  been,  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  is  faid* 
iri  the  Eaft,  to  have  written  apologues,  parables,  and  proverbs  to  the 
number  of  io,ooo.    Some  have  found  plaufible  reafohs  lox  fuppoCng., 
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that  Logman  and  4J^fop  were  the.fame  perfon.  The  Perfian  poet  G^- 
i^zZ-^^a/y??^  relates  ;  that  Lqqfpan,  upon  an  accii/^tion^-that  he  had  ftolqa 
fruits  which  he  fcnevi  to^have  been  eaten  ^y  fotai?  fl3ves>  prop.ofed  to 
hismartcr  to  aiake  boti>  hkn  and  them'.drink,  as  ateft,  Uarge  quantt» 
ties  af  hot  water;  and  that  the  other  flaves,  then  vomited  the  fiuits 
they  had  fwallowed,  while  jL'<^>qnian,  who  had  t^ken  none^  was  clearly 
acquitted  by  the  teft  of  the  hot  water.  Waheb,  an  old  commentator 
on  the,  Koran,  aientions-ljtiqman  to  have  heen  the  author  of  the 
pointed  obfervation,  ^'  that  the  tongue  and  the  heart  are  the  bcft  parts, 
of  man,  and  the  worfl:."  .  The  poet  Sady  relates,  that  Loqman, 
when  aHvifed  to  give  wholefome  moral  advice  to  certain  robbers  who 
had  pillaged  him,-  made  anfv/er. — "  No  file  can  brighten  the  iron^ 
which  is  entirely  confumed  by  ruft,"  The  31ft  Chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran is  intituled  "  The  Chapter  of  Loqman:  And  Mahonsec  appears 
to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  authority  of  this  fage,  in  order  to  com- 
mand refpedl  to  the  doftrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Th©^ 
number  of  Fablesv  in  this  cpUeftion  is  37.  They  are  all  well  known- 
in  European  literature.  ' 


J^ouveaux  Memoires  Hijiorique^  i^c. 

New  Hijiorical  Memoirs  on  the  Seven  Tear'^s  War.  By  M.  De  Ket- 
row,  ancient  Captain  in  the  Service  of  Pruffia.  Tranflated  froni 
the  German.  2  vols.     Paris.   1803. 

TO  write  a  new  Hiftory  of  a  War,  on  whioh  fo  much  has  been 
already  written,  fo  as  to  throw  any  frefli  lights  on  it,  does  not 
feem  very  eafy :  thefe  Memoirs,  however,  are  fo  far  valuable,  as 
they  give  the  opinion  of  an  eye-witnefs  of  mod  of  the  principal  events 
they  record  ;  and  who,  though  actually  engaged  in  mod  of  the  bat- 
tles, was  of  fuch  a  rank  as  not  to  be  refponfible  for  any  of  the  confe- 
quences,  arid  therefore  mod  Ijkely  to  be  impartial  in  his  narrative^ 
Whatj  however,  he  gains  in  impartiality,  he  may  lofe  in  the  means 
of  information,  as  a  perfon  whofe  exertions  are  confined  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  platoon,  can  hardly  have  an  opportunity  of  obferviog  the 
-extended  and  complicated  movements  of  a  large  army. 

The.  author  of  this  Work^  though  he  praifes  in  high  terms^he  mi- 
litary charade^  of  Frederick,  is  not  at  all  fparing  of  cenfure  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  and  (hews,  in  many  inftances,  that  battles  were  lofl: 
by  his  rafhqefs  and  imprudence,  and  gained  by  the  (kill  of  his  ge- 
nerals. 

Mr.  De  Ketrow  concludes  his  account  of  the  viilory  gaineJby  Fre- 
derick over  the  French  at;  Rofbach,  with  this  obfervation  on  their  na- 
tional military  charadler.  ''  Hqre  the  national  charadier  of  the  French 
was  clearly  (hewn  ;  their  courage  is  as  eafily  kindled  as  it  is  extin- 
'  guiflicd  j  they  march  up  to- the  enemy  with  the  grc^eft  confidence, 
°.  '•■      ^       ■'■"■■        •    '  ■  but 
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but  (faould  any  unforfeen  accident  happen,  they  eafily  ^ive  themfelves 
vp  to  defpondency.  Succefs  alone  can  encourage  the  French  to  nevr 
vidoiy."  To  this  the  author  adds  iq  a  note,  ^*  I  had  an  opportunt* 
ty,  after  the  battle,  to  eonverfe  with  feveral  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  Provence :  I  afked  them  how  fi^r  they  thought  their  army  might 
then  be  got  ?  *  Really,  Sir,'  replied  one  of  them,  ♦  I  think  many  of 
cur  troops  are  already  arrived  in  l^^rance/  1  could  not  forbear  laugh<» 
ing  heartily  at  fo  abfurd  an  anfwer,  but  I  at  the  fame  time  pitied  the 
Ignorance  of  the  Frenchman,  who  made  his  defeated  countrymen  iiv 
one  night  take  a  leap  of  60  or  70  German  miles."  Here  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  German  Captain  miftakes  the  ftrong  exprefllon  by  which 
the  Frenchman  cenfures  the  timidity  of  his  countrymen,  for  a  bon0 
fide  geographical  erron 

The  following  anpcdot^s  will  (hew  our  readers  the  ideas  M.  De  Ket^ 
row  has  of  the  tragic-comic ;  and  th^  clemency  of  the  illuftrious  Frede- 
rick. After  defcribing  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Zorndorf,  the  author 
proceeds,  *    . 

"  But,  my  readers,  turning  from  the  bloody  pidlare  I  have  jqft  drawfi« 
will,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  me  for  relating  a  tragi-comic  anecdote,  which 
proves,  that  fometimes  the  xnoii fikasant  incidents,  will  fufpend  the  horrors 
of  the  tragic  fcenes  of  war.  When  the  regiment  of  the  prince  of  Pruffia 
drove  the  Ruffians  from  Galgengrund,  who  were  firing  from  behind  the 
trees,  a  foldier  of  the  enemy  threw  himfelf  at  th§  feet  of  Lieutenant  Hagen^ 
crying  out,  'Ah,  dear  Sir,  pity  me,  /ave  my  \\^q\*  Aflonifhed  to  find  a 
prencnman  among  thefe  barbarian  hordes,  Hagen  afked  him  with  gaiety, 
*  What  the  devil  do  you  do  in  this  curfed  place  ^'  He  was  holding  out  hi« 
hand  to  the  Frenchman,  when  a  non-commiflioned  officer  followed  him  at 
the  fame  moment  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of 
his  deliverer.  Hagen  revolted  at  this,  but  he  did  not  dare  reproach  the 
Xion-commiffioned  officer,  becaufe  orders  had  been  ifflied  togi*UenoquarterJ* 

Fe\v  of  our  countrymen  will  find  much  pleafantry  in  this  anecdote, 
any  more  than  they  will  much  humanity  in  the  rigour  with  which 
li^irederick  enforced  the  oriier  to  give  no  quarter,  in  the  anecdote  which 
jinmediately  follows :— ^ 

^'  Col.  Waknitz,  having  taken  under  bis  prote6tion  a  Ruflian  officer,  wha 
had  implored  his  pnercy,  waslefs  patient  than  Hagen  :  he  ftiot  with  his  pif« 
tol  one  of  the  body-guard  who  attempted  td  kill  the  Ruffian  officer,  after  he 
had  furreiidered  at  difcretion.  However*  juft  the  indignation  of  the  brave 
Waknitz  might  be,  and  however  excufable  his  a6lion  was  at  the  tribunal 
pf  humanity,  it  contributed,  neverthelefs,  to  draw  on  him  that  dilgraca 
which  he  aUervvards  received  from  the  king.*' 

As  fo  much  is  known  of  the  public  character  of  Frederick,  we  fhall, 
from  the  book  before  us,  prefent  him  in  a  new  light,  and  as  a  writer 
of  perfonal  fatire,  and,  though  a  monarch  and  a  conqueror,  fufFering 
in  fome  degree  from  the  refentment  of  thofe  he  fatirized. 

f '  Fred^f  ick  amufed  hiotfeilf  in  the  bofo|i^  of  literatures  amid  t)ie  fiktigoesr 

of 
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of  war:  he  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Voltaire,  9'Alembert«  and  fe^ 
veral  other  celebrated  literary  cbaraders.  His  natural  taile  lor  poetry  oftea 
infpired  him  with  iatires,  when  he  made  himfeirainends  for  all  th^  wrongs 
bis  enemies  had  done  him,  not  fparing  them  in  the  leaft.  As  be  had  for^ 
merly  enflanjed  the  rage  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  copy  of.  verfes,  when  he  alfo 
i^IIowed  himfelf  to  irritate  Maria  Thereiai  by  a  very  cutting  flroke  of  c^- 
lanany,  fo  he  now  addreffed  a  very  keen  inve6tive  againft  Choifeul  ^to  Vol*, 
taire.  Voltaire  had  the  indifcretion  to  communicate  this  to  the  Miniiler^ 
who  never  forgave  Fredericl^  for  the  infult.'* 

We  fliall  conclude  our  account  of  this  Jirticle  with  a  relation  the 
;iuthor  gives  ef  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
the  year  1759,  which  is  quite  different  froin  every  other  irclation  of 
that  extraordinary  eyent. 

*^  IX  is  proved  that  the  Duke  D'Aveiras  had  placed  two  of  his  Tervants  to 
fire  on  the  carriage,  where  the  King  was  wounded,  but  it  was  not  againft 
the  monarch  that  the  Qroke  was  meant  1  the  blow  was  intended  to  fall  on 
Pedro  Taxeiro,  his  valet-derchambre,  who  was  fufpecled  of  having  a  defign 
op  the  life  of  the  Duke.  It  was  on  the  carriage  of  the  Valet-de-chambre 
that  they  fired:  it  was  without  any  efcort,  and  the  moment  of  the  attack 
was  e^a^Iy  that  when  the  King  was  accuilomed  to  prefide  at  his  counciK 
Thefe  circumflances  are  fufiicient  to  prove,  that  the*  Duke  had  no  deiign  i6 
aflaflinate  the  King,  even  if  it  were  not  atteft^d  by  other  credible  eviden- 
ces. It  unfortunately  happei^^d,  that  the  King  availed  himfelf  of  the  mo* 
ment,  when  he  was  fuppoled  to  be  otherwife  engaged,  to  vifit  his  miftrefst 
Und  made  ufe  of  the  carriage  of  his  valet-de-chambre ;  and  by  a  fliil  more 
^wnforlunate  accident,,  one  of  the  balls  wounded  him  in  his  arm.  It  was  th« 
Marquis  de  Pojnb^I,.  prime  minifier,  and  the  JiCing's  favourite,  who  difco- 
vered  the  author  of  this  attenfpt ;  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  attempt  was 
directed  againft  the  valet,  and  not  againft  the  King;  but  his  unbounded 
pride  induced  him  to  make  ufe  of  this  circuniflance  t6  get  rid  of  the  Duke 
JJ'Aveiras,  and  the  family  of  Tavora,  vyhofe  influence  gave' umbrage  to  hifi 
ambition.  H^  had  not  much  difiiculty  in  perfuading  the, intimidated  moe 
narch  that  his  life  had  been  threatened  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  give  fo  much 
probability  to  the  pretended  plot,  that  all  the  world  gave  credit  to  it*  By 
ihefe  means  he  was  the  real  author  of  thofe  capital  punifhments  which  wer^ 
jjfiflicted  on  ipany  perfons  of  th^  higheft  difilndlion*  who.  were  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accufed.  By  this  alfo  Pombal  pre» 
pared  for  the  perfecution  which  the  Jefuits  experienced  in  Portugal,  and 
which  ended  in  their  banifhment  from  that  kingdom.  The  pofTcffions  of 
the  order,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  perirtied  on  the  fcaffold,  were  copfi(cate4 
tp  the  ufe  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  calculated  that  they  amounted  to  a  thirct 
pf  the  value  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

This  iingular  event,  which  appears  to  belong  principally  to  the 
hiftory  of  PortugM^  forms  a  very  flriking  feature  in  the  general  hif«t 
tory  of  Europe,  if  we  are  to  took  on  it  as  the  author  fuggefts,  as  xhfi 
primary  caufe  of  tl^e  abolition,  or  rather  difperfion  of  the  Jefuits  \  ta 
the  mixture  among  the  mafs  of  mankind,  of  sin  ordfer  of  men  diftin*. 
I^uiflied  for  their  abilities,  their  .intrigue,^  and  their  fway  over  thoft» 
Vho  vyci'e  devot^cl  fo  thesR,  s^qd  4^f«f ted  an4  4f pcffed  by  thofe  go^ 
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vernmerits  which  it  hacl  before  been  their  intcrcfl:  to  fupport,  the  fa- 
ture  hiftbrians  of  thefe  times  may,  perhaps,  impute  much  of  xhcTt 
•calamities,  which  have  afflicted  mankind.  Thofe  who  have  "  heads 
to  contrive,  tongues  to  perfuade,  and  hands  to  execute  any  mifchief," 
were  as  ready  inftruments  for  anarchy  and  atheifm,  as  they  had 
been  for  fuperftition  and  dcfpotifm. 

J5.  Ruhnkenii  Elogium  T.  Hernfterhufii  \  et  Vita  D.  Ruhnkenii^  Auc^ 
tore  D.  Wyttenhachio, — Lugduni  Batav.  et  Amjlelodamt .  Jfud  A.  et 
y.  Honhop  et  P.  dtn  Hcngjl,  8vo.  Pp.  407.   1800. 

TVyllcnhaclis  Lift  of  Ruhnken^   i^c. 

THE  contents  of  this  elegant  volume  are  already  well  known  on  tjio 
continent,  and.  are  in  no  common  eftimaticn  among  thofe  who 
have  a  true  love  for  claflical  literatuie,  and  adifcerning  reverence  for 
the  character  of  a  Goryphceus  in  illuftiative  and  emendatory  criricifm. 
They  ar^the  compofitions  of  two  of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  that 
taught  at  Leyden  and  Amfterdam  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
commemorate  the  lives  and  ftudies  of  three  as  worthy  and  ingenious 
men,  as  have  ever  made  a  figure  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudition. 
They  include,  in  great  part,  the  hiltory  of  claflical  learning  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  for  more'  than  half  a  century.  They  are,  more- 
over, enriched  with  two  valuable  critical  epiftles  by  Dr.  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  which  we're  never  before  publiftied. 

The  eulogy  of  Hemsterhuis,  by  Ruhnken,  jsthe  firft  piece  in  the 
volume.  It  is  written  with  uncommon  purity,  propriety,  and  energy 
Qf  Latin  ftyle.  There  is,  in  it,  more  of  the  manner  and  phrafeology 
qf  Salluft,  than  of  any  other  Latin  author.  Yet,  the  author  is  fay 
from  confining  htmfelf  implicitly  in  it  to  the  mere  imitation  of  Salluft, 
There  are  places  in  which  he  feems  to  have  derived  his  infpiration, 
in  a  good  meafure,  from  Cicero.  And  his  feotenccs  have  often  that 
ftru£lure  and  that  diftindinefs  which  belong  rather  to  our  beft  compo-* 
fitions  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  modern  times,  than  to  the  claf- 
fical  remains  of  antiquity.  This  eulogy  is,  in  the  whole,  for  ele- 
gance and  propriety  of  compofition,  for  vigour  of  eloquence,  for  clear 
difcrimination  of  the  moral  and  literary  character  of  the  perfon  to. 
whofe  memory  it  is  facred,  for  the  maxims  of  moral  wifdom,  for  the 
truths  in  philofophy,  for  the  principles  of  rational  criticifm  which  it 
involves,  inferior  to  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  with  which  wc  are  acr 
quainted,  in  any  language  ancient  or  modern. 

Tiberius  Hemfterhuis,  the  fubje<3  of  this  eulogy,  was  born  at  Gro- 
ningen  on  the  iftd^y  of  February,  1685.  After  a  fuitable  education 
in  his  boyifli  years,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  ftudent  in  the 
Univerfily  of  Groningen.  The  ftudy,  in  which  he  made  there  the 
greateft  proficiency,  was  mathematics,  then  taught  by  the  very  emi- 
nent John  Bernoulli.  He  went  thence,  toftudy**  ancient  hlftory," 
under  Perizonius,  who,  at  that  time,  was  very  famous  for  the  leSurej 
•n  that  branch  of  kaowlccjge,  which  he  delivered  at  L^ydcn.     From 
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Lcydcn,  when  fcai'ce  nineteen  years  of  age,*  he.  was  called  t6  the  Pro- 
feflbrfhip  of  mathematics  and  philofophy  a,t  Amfterdam.     At  Amfter- 
dam,  he  was  perfuaded  to  undertake  the  completion  of  an. edition  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Julius  Pollux,  which  had  been  left  uniini/hed  by  the 
death  of  a  former  editor.     Thistafk  he  accompliflied  in  a  manner,  of 
which  he  was  himfelf  at  firft  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  procured 
him  much  flattering  praife  from  the  Greek  fcholars  of  Holland  and 
Germany.     Bur,  when,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  fent  a  copy  of  his 
book  to  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  in  London  ;  theDo<3or,  after  perufing  it,, 
furprized  him   with  letters,  which,  though  indeed  complimentary, 
Ihewed  that  the  young  editor  was  often  exceedingly  wrong  in  his  emen-' 
datory  conjeftures,  for  want  of  a  'fufficient  knowledge  of  the  metres 
and  the  forms  of  verfification  ufed  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greiieks.. 
The  worthy  and  ingenuous  Hemfterhuis  not  Only  felt  and  acknow-. 
ledged  that  Bentley  was  every  where  in  the  right,    but  was  fo  bum- 
bled, and  fo  much  alhamcd  of  the  infelicity  of  his  owncriticifms,  that , 
he  (hut  his  books  in  defpair;  and  for  feveral  months  after,  could  nolL* 
endure  even  to  look  upon  a  Greek  author.     When  he  returned  to  hit 
fludies  in  this  language,  he  read  with  incredible  ardour  and  perfeve-  . 
ranee.     Beginning  with  Homer,  heperufed  the  whole,  feries  of  Gre- 
cian claiQcs,  downwards,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  lateft  sera  of  the 
native  culture  of  Greek  literature.     He  laid  none  afide  till  he  h^d 
thoroughly  fatitfied  himfelf  in  regard  to  the  fenfe  and  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  paflage.     He  applied  to  all,  lights  of  illuftration  derived  from 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thofe  partf 
offcience  to  which  they  feveral ly  related.     He  found,  in  particular,, 
that  his   early  proficiency  in  mathematics  had  given  a  precifion    to 
his  habits  of  refearch.  and  difcernment,  which  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
troduce with  the  ;^reateft  advantage  into  his  philological  difquifitions,- 
and  into  his  efforts  of  conjcdlural  emendation.     In  the  year.  17 1 7,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Profeiforfhip  of  Greek  Literature  at  Fra- 
neker.     Though  he  did  not  fend  much  to  the  prcfs,  yet  his  ardour  in 
Audy  was  infatiable  and  indefatigable.     His  lectures  difplayed  a  copi- 
cufnefs  and  accuracy  of  claflical  learning,  which  were  cfteemed  to  fet 
him   above  all  rivalry  as  a  fcholar.     He  publiflied,   however,  certaia 
**  Ariimadverfions  of  the  Writings  of  Lucian,"   which  v/ere  ujiiver- 
fally  acknowledged  to  add  to  the  learning  of  a  Scaliger  and  a  Salmafms,* 
more  than  a  double  portion  of  their  judgment.     And,  on  the  margins. 
of  the  different  books  that  he  perufed,  he  was  accuftomed   to  infcribs 
nptes,  which  all  his  friends  and  pupils  regarded  as'ineflimably   pre-^ 
cious.     He  accepted,  in  1740,  an  invitatbn  to  fill  the  profefTorfhip  of 
Greek  Literature  and  Hiftory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden.     He  died 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1766,   in   the  82nd   year  of  his  age.     He  Was 
not  lefs  ,a  proficient  in  Latin  than  in  Grecian  learning.     It  was  his 
peculiar  praife,  as  a  fcholar,  that  he  was  neither  the  bigot  of  ancierlt 
literature,   nor  an  inconfiderate  and  illiberal  enthufiafl  in  that  of  the 
moderns  exclufively ;  but  iliudrated  to  himfelf  the  obfcunties  in  the 
one  by  lights  which  he  derived  from  thQ  other,     fjis  jpftures  wer^ 
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fomewhat  lefs  popular  thin  thhk  of  his  mafter  Perb^dntus.  8ut  h\i 
fame  was  fo  eftablifbed,  even  in  his  earl]r  life,  throughout  Europe,  that^ 
froiA  all  part^  of  the  continent)  thofe  youths^  who  afpired  td  more  than 
ordinary  ikilt  in  Greek- learn iiig^  reforted  to  profit  by  his  leSures.  He 
wa^  a  man  of  a  mild  temper,  but  of  renisrrkable  gravity  and  conftancjr 
of  mind. — Thcfc  few  pafticulftts  mav  give  the  reader  fome  imperfe^ 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  charadler  or  Hemfterhuis  ;\but  cannot  at  all 
ret>refent  to  him  the  wifdom  and  eloi}iience  with  which  thefe  are  illufr 
trated  in  the  beautiful  euldgy  of  Riihnken. 

The  two  Critical  Epiftles  of  Betitley^  which  w^re  hitherto '  unpiib- 
tiflied^  follow  next.^'^The  firft  of  theie  is  Without  date,— ^oi*  any  othef 
Indications  to  mark  the  time  of  its  being  Written,  but  that  Bentley 
fpeaks  in  it  of  himfelf  as  then  hUfy  in  writing  his  Notes  upon  Horai^e, 
and  reviftng  the  proof-ilieets,  as  they  tame  td  him  from  the  prefs^-^and 
that  he  fignifies  himfelf  to  have  not  Idng  before  received  a  copy  oi 
Hemfterhuis*s  recently  publilhed  edition  of  Jultiis  JPoUuX)  with  a  very 
courteous  letter  from  x\it  editor.*— In  the  firft  eiiiendatioh  which  h^ 
propofea,  he  wifhes  in  Pollux  ix.  57.  tofubftitute  /^d|iAo$  rcbvfi^  p.fM  ylimtiy 
for  xji^<nH  rart^^j  &C..  upoil  teafons  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  ahd  eru- 
dition.  His  emendation  upon  ix.  20.  of  Pollux,^propofes  to  fubfti* 
tute  UvXto^^,  as  the  genuine  reading,  infiead  of  O^^^m.  He  offers^  itt 
this  epiftle^  though  but  a  ihotc  one,  feveral  other  emendations,  of' 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are  deduced  from  a  confideration  of  the' 
meafores  and  chara£ter  of  the  verfes  upon  which  they  are  propofed^ 
and  all  are  kit ke  diftinguilhed  by  boldnefs,  iBgenuity,  and  aftoiiifliing 
minutenefs  and  preciflon  of  erudition. 

B£NTjley's  fecond  letter  to  Hemfterhuis,  was  written  at  London^ 
on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1708,  in  anfwertoone  whjch  he  had  received 
£iQm  the  Putch  profeiTor,  about  a  week  before,  by  the  hands  of  a 
young  Danish  gentleman.  Hemfterhuis  had  received  with  admiration 
and  refpe£l  his  correfpond;ent's  fuggeftions  in  his  former  letter,  to- 
wards the  emendation  of  the  text  of  Julius  Pollux.  In  compenfation^ 
he  offered  to  tranfcribe  for  Bentley  the  varieties  of  reading  in  a  parti-^ 
cular  manufcript  of  Horace  which  was  in  a  library  at  Franeker* 
Bentley  had  already  procured  a  copy  of  thofe  readings ;  and  was  now 
defirous  rather  to  obtain,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Hemfterhuis,  a  fight  of  the 
tnanufcript  itfelf.  He  was  now  in  pofTellion  of  Hemfterhuis^  prefent 
of  a  copy  of  his  Julius  Pollux  ;  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  praifing, 
with  enthufiafm,  the  diligence,  the  erudition,  the  judgment,  the  acute 
perfpicaity,  and  the  careful  fidelity,  which  the  young  editor  had  every 
where  throughout  the  work  difplayed.  But  he,  at  the  fame  time,  he- 
fita.tcd  not  to  fignify  his  concern  that  hisf  young  friend  had  not  brought 
with  him,  to  the  ta(k,  a  better  (kill  in  the  profody  and  verfification  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  then  proceeded  to  evince,  by  the  prop6fition 
of  a  long  feries  of  moft  ingenious  conje£turaI  readings  of  places  in  Pol- 
lux, derived  from  a  particular  confideration  of  what,  in  this  or  that 
<}uoted  fragment,  the  laws  of  the  metre  required, — that  incredible  ad- 
V^ntajge  was  to  be  obtained  to  %n  edit^f  of  ti^laaiitbor^  from  that  mi-^ 
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nute  (kill  in  the  modes  and  laws  of  metrical  rhythm,  which  he  recom« 
mended  to  his  friend  With  (o  much  earneftnefs.  This  letter^  as  welt 
as  the  former,  is  a  pleafing  evidence  of  Bentley's  kind  and  good-na« 
tured  intercourfe  with  foreign  literatiVas  well  as  of  the  reverence  with 
which  they  regarded  him. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken^  by  K^yttknbach^  fills  the  laft  and  gfeateft  part 
of  this  volume.  It  is  written  with  diiFufion  of  ftyle  and  fentiment^ 
with  elegance  of  phrafeology,  with  a  fond  and  yet  difcriminating  difplajr 
of  Ruhnken's  charader,  and  of  the  incidents  of  bis  life,  butoccafionall/ 
with  prolix  digreifions,  in  which  the  author  exhibits  more  of  the  fchooU 
mafter  and  the  old  woman,  than  of  the  man  of  ftrong  common  fenfe^ 
or  of  clear,  enlarged  philofophical  intelligence.  With  the  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Ruhnken,  he  involves  in  his  compofition  fo  maiiy  particu* 
lars  of  the  hiftory  of  claflicM  literature  on  the  continent,  fof  the  whole 
period  during  which  Ruhnken  flouriihed,  as  to  render  the  Work  much 
more  extenfively  interefting  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  meagre 
eulogy  of  Ruhnken  alone. 

David  Ruhnken  was  born  at  Stoipe  in  Pomerania,  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1723.  His  parents,  being  in  good  circumftances,  and  of 
the  better  order  of  the  burgefles,  deftined  him,  from  his  early  years,  for 
the  church.  After  receiving  fome  inftru£i;ion  at  the  fchool  of  Stolpc, 
in  the  principles  of  his  mother-tongue,  he  was  fent  firft  to  Schlave^ 
and  afterwards  to  Koenigiberg,  for  education  in  the  claffical  languages* 
Emanuel  Kant  was  his  fchool- fellow  at  Kcenigfberg.  At  the  age  of 
22,  he  had  finifhed  the  ufual  courfe  of  fcholaftie  clallica]  education. 
With  difficulty,  he  then  obtained  his  father  and  mother's  confent  to  re- 
pair  to  Gocttingen,  and  ftudy  Greek  under  Matthew  Gefner,  then  the 
great  ornament  of  that  univerfity.  On  his  way  toGoettiftgen,  -he  pafled 
through  Berlin,  and  went  to  vifit  the  Saxon  univcrfity  of  Wittenberg. 
There  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  ledlures  and  converfation  of 
J.  D.  Ruttcr,  profefibrofhiftory  and  civil  law,  and  of  J.  W.  Berger, 
profefTor  of  Roman  eloquence  and  antiquities,  that  he  perfuaded  his 
parents  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  ftudies  for  fome  time  at  Witten- 
berg, before  he  fhould proceed  to  Goettingen.  He  remained  under  thefe 
profefTors,  two  years ;  and,  under  their  aufpices,  took  a  degree  in  laws. 
He  went  then,  by  the  encouragement  of  his  friends  at  Wittenberg^ 
though  not  with  the  entire  good  wili  of  his  parents,  to  perf  e6):  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  not  with  Gefner  at  Goettingen,  but  uoder  si 
,man  ftill  more  famous,  Hemfterhuis  of  Leyden.  Hemfterhuis  re- 
ceived this  ingenuous  youth  with  great  kindnefs,  gave  him  the  readied 
affiftance  in  his  favourite  ftudies,  recommended  him  to  good  empl<^« 
ment  as  a  tutor,  and  at  length  ufed  every  means  tQ  fecure  his  appoint-* 
ment  toa  profefibribip  in  the  Univerfity  in  which  he  himfelf  taugbt.^ 
Ruhnken  applied  with  unabating  zeal  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  hiixifelf  highly  acceptable  |>y  the  gentle- 
liefs  of  his  manners,  by  the  livelinefs  of  his  converfation,  and  by  h\% 
tafte  and  (kill  rinthe  favourite  amufements,  to  all  the  good  fociety  ta 
which  (le  was  introduced  in  Holland.  His  firft  printed  difpla/  of  cri- 
tical 
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tical  jGreek  erudition,  was,  in  an  epiftle  upon  certain  Greek- commen- 
taries on.  the  Title  in  th«  Digeft,  De  Jdvocatis  et  Procuratoribus. 
He  gave  next,  at  Hemflerhuis's  perfuafion,  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Timseus,  for  the  illuftration  of  words  and  phrafes  of  which 
the  ufe  is  peculiar  to  Plato.  In  the  year  1 755,  he  went  to'vifit  Paris, . 
with  a  view  chiefly  t6  the  infpcdtion  of  the  libraries  in  that  city,  and 
to  exan)ine  what  manufcripttreafures^  of  ancient  literature  they  might 
yet  contain.  In  a  year's  refidence  in. that  metropolis,  he  palfed. moft 
of  his  time  in  the  King's  library,  and  in  that  pf  the  Benedidines  of  St. 
Germains-in-the-fields  ;  tranfcribed  a  number  of  unprinted  remains  of 
ancient  literature ;  and  collated  many  manufcripts  and  rare  editions  of 
the  moft  (popular  clailical  authors.  At  length,  he  was,  in  the  month 
of  Oclober,  1757,  called  to  the  exercife  of  reader  in  Greek  literature, 
and-tbus  affiftant  to  Hemfterhuis  inthe  Univcrfity  of  Leyden.  Upon 
the  death  of  QEudendorp,  profefibr  of  Latin  eloquence  and  hiftory,  he 
obtained  the  chair  which  that  eminent  fcholar  had  filled.  In  the  year 
1763,  he  married  Mariamne  Heirmans,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon, 
beauty  and  accomplifhments,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
long  refided  as  Dutch  conful  at  Leghorn.  He  difcovered,  in  his  fub- 
fequent  ftudies,  a  valuable  fragment,  before  unknown  to  modern 
fcholars,  of  the  treatife  of  Dionyfius  Longinus  "  On  the  Sublinje,"— 
which  ^yas,  by  his  favour,  afterwards  publiftied  in  Toup's  cxceUent 
edition  of  that  work.  On  the  death  of  his  old  mafter  Hemfterhu<s,'hc 
did  juftice  to  his  memory  in  the  noble  eulogy,  of  which  the  reader  has 
already  perufed  an  abflraft.  He  gave,  foon  after,  an  elaborate  edition 
of  the  rhetorical  treatife  of  Rutilius  Lupus.  In  1779,  he  publiftied 
the  valuable  fruit  of  mi|ch  learned  labour,  in  his  edition  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory  afVelleiys  Patercul us.  Next  year,  he  gratified  the  learned 
world  with  the  Hymns  of  Homer.  One  of  his  laft  labours  was^  the. 
fuperintending  oi  a  new  edition  of  ScheUer's  Latin  Diftionary.  He 
taught,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  in  his  profefforfliip.  He.  was,  all  his 
life,  fond  of  the  chace,  and  curioua  in  dogs.  He  died  on  the*i*4th  of 
May,  1798,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  The  government  afligned  a 
penfion  of  500  florins  a  year. to  his  widow  and  two  daughters  who 
furvived  him. 

Such  are  the  priacipaL contents  of  this  elegant  volume,  one  of  the 
fincft  monuments  we  have  lately  feen  of  the  fuccefsful  cultmre  of  claf-  • 
fical  literature  in  modern  Batavia.    . 


p.  F.  Sukm*s  Gefchichte  der  Danen:  Ins  Deutfche  Ubertragen  ;  vort 
f'f.  D.  Grater.     1  B.  in  2  abth.     8vo.     3  Rthlrs. 

Suhm^s  Hifiory  of  the  Danes  ;  trartjlnttd  into  German^  by  Fr.  D. 
Grater.  -Leipfic.     1804. 

SUHM  is  the  raofl  learned  and  fatisfaflory  of  the  writers  of  the 
hiftory  of  Denmark.     He  has  illiiftrated,  with  prodigious   re- 
fcarch^  the  early  fuperftitions,  the  piratical  enterprizes,  the  manners, 
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the  ci|i'ftoms,  and  srU  che  antiquities  of  that  which  may  becariedtbe 
heroi^  age  of  the  Danes.  He  has,  with  equal  ability  and  care,  traced 
t)be  foi^uncs  and  exertions  of  his  nation,  down  through  the  lefs  diftant 
periods  of  its  exiftence.  His  difcernment  and  taiie  are,  indeed,  fiot 
always  equal  to  his  honeft  diiligence ;  and  he  adopts^  often  hafHly» 
every  tale  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  foreign  countries,  in  \yhich  the 
Danes  are  mentioned  with  honour.  But  his  work  is  known,  both 
to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  foreigners,  as  the  beft  hiftory  of  Den- 
mark that  has  yet  h^tn  publi(hed.  Mr.  Grater  has  tranflated  that 
part  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the  fabulous  times.  Perhaps  an 
£ngli(h  tranfl^tion,  of  that  part  of  it,  at  leafi,  might  be  not  ili  re- 
ceived, ' 


Otjlcrreijhes  Magazin  fur  Armenhu/fs^  &,c. 

Aujlrian  Magazine  of  InJlru3ions  for  betUrinff  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor t  improving  EJiabliJktnents  of^lndujtry^  and  ^melforat-^ 
ing  the  Manners  a^d  Situation  of  Servants.  Compiled  by  J. 
W.  Klein,  Direftor  of  the  Poor.  Vienna,  Geilting€^rs«  Hotf- 
tnans,  Hamburgh.  1804. 

THE  defigh  of  this  work  is  neiarly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  laudable 
publications  of  our  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  It  confifts  of  authentic  narratives,  for  the  greater  part,  original, 
of  the  inftitution,  arrangements,  and  fuccefs  of  eftablifhments  of  pub* 
lie  induftry  and  beneficence,  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  Such 
efiabli(hments  exift  no  where  in  greater  numbers,  nor  under  better  regu- 
lations, perhaps,  than  in  the  Auftriandominion^  ahd  particularly  in  thtt 
city  of  Vienna.  By  defcribing  merely  what  is  peculiar  to  the  charaftef 
and  hifiory  of  the  charitable  and  induihious  inflitutions  under  his  own 
infpetlion,  Mr.  Klein  may  render  his  magazine  highly  ufeful  to  the 
fcience  of  public  eeconomy,  and  to  the  general  caufe  of  humanity. 
Its  publication  commenced  in  May  laft.  A  number,  containing  fix 
iheets,  is  publiflied  every  two  months ;  and  three  numbers  are  to 
make  a  volume.  We  fliould  think,  that  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  particular  attention  of  thofe  excellent  perfons  who  are  To  affiduous 
in  collc3ingand  difTeminating,  information  to  improve  the  virtues 
and  comforts  ot  tbe  poor  in  our  own  country. 


.Hifioln  de  la  Ruffiiy  reduit  aux  fguh  falts  Importans.     A  Londres,  ct 
,  ie  trouve  a  Paris.     F.  Buiifon.     An.  X.  (i8o2.J 

H'i/Iory  of  Rujia,  nducfd  only  /•  the  important  Events.     Printed  in 
London,  but  to  be  got  at  Paris. 

THE  aflertion  that  this  work  is  printed  in  London  is  confuted  at 
the  firft  glance,  by  the  paper  and  the' print,  as  the  vileft  traih 
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of  Grub-ftrcct  is  never  printed  in  fuch  a  forip,  as  difgraces  fpmc  of 
the  bcft  publicatt'^ns  of  Getmany  and  of  France.;  not  that  we  clafs  tha 
book  before  us  wirh  thefe,  for  a  more  (lupid  eiFort  of  arrogance  and 
malice  hasvfeldom  fallen  under  our  infpedion  as  critics.  1  he  author 
profefTes  to  be  the  mod  impartial  and  difcrim  nating  of  all  hiftorians, 
and  every  fentcnce  ihews  him  the  moft  paitial  and  the  moil  indifpri- 
m^natfngy  both  in  his  praife  and  in  his  cer.fure.  One  of  the  canons 
he  lays  down  to  hiftorians  is,  that  they  fhouid  neither  incline  to  mo*' 
narchy  nor  to  a  republic  ;  and  the  whole  work  is  an  inve(£iive  againft 
monarchs  and  monarchy;  but  its  principal  obje^  is  to  cppofe every 
thing,  that  Voltaire  fays  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  vilify  the  charac- 
ter of  that  prince.  Of  the  candour  with  which  he  ,condu6ls  his 
philippic,  the  opening  of  the  chara<S(er  of  Peter  affords  a  notable  fpe- 
cimen.  Voltaire,  to  r^iife  the  charadler  of  his  hero,  by  (hewing  how 
his  dtfire  to  form  a  navy  m  Ruffia  induced  him  to  conquer  his  na- 
tural ant  pathies,  tells  u§  he  had,  from  his  birth,  fi|ch  a  dread  of  water 
as  to  be  almod  in  convulfions'at  pa{fi(?g  over  a  fmall  brook ;  of  this, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  our  hiftorian  makes  the  following  curious  iife. 
**  Peter  the  firft,  called  the  Great,  had  th  s  in  common  with  all  rabid 
animah,  hecouid  not  bear  thfe  fightiof  w-Ater ;  he  had  not  the  fame 
diflike  either  to  blood  or  to  ftrong  liquors.''  When  Peter  entertained 
the"  Swedifh  officers,  who  were  m«de  prifoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa^ 
at  his  table  he  drank  a  glafs  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his  mafters  in  the  art 
of  war  \  this  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a  generous  complinnient 
to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  thole  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
put  into  his  power  ;  but  this  candid  gentleman  obferves  on  it,  that  "  a 
generous  conqueror,  and  one  defcrvingof  his  iuccefs,  would  not  have 
I'ufFered  fuch  a  bravado  to  have  efcaped  him;"  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple he  might  have  cenfured  the  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince  after 
the  viSory  of  Poiters. 

Still  an^iousto  depreciate  the  charaSer  of  Peter,  when  the  author 
mentions  the  delivery  of  the  Ruffian  army  from  its  difficulty,  by  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  Emprefs,  and  bribing  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Vizer,  he  adds  this  wife  remark.  "  A  Greek  or  a  Roman  hero  would 
'  have  fent  Catharine  to  her  diftafF,  and  would  have  pcriftied,  with  all  his 
army,,  after  felling  his  life  dearly,  rather  than  redeem  it  by  fuch 
difgraceful  means.'*  A  noble  proof  to  be  fure  of  the  patriotifm  of  a 
monarch  to  facrifice  an  army  to  fecure  his  own  reputation  ;  the  Ro- 
mans had  other  notions  of  patriotifm  ;  when  the  Roman  army  was 
inveftedby  the  Samnites  at  the  Straits  of  Candium,  and  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fell  their  lives  in  this  manner,  or  undergo  the  dif- 
graceful ceremony  of  paffing  under  the»yoke,  one  of  the  cohfuls  faid, 
in  fupport  of  the  latter  meafure,  and  his  advice  was  followed,  Ea  eft 
caritas  patriae  ut  tani  ignominia  eam  quam  morte  fi  opus  fit  fervemus« 
Of  the  author's  piety  we  bring  the  following  proof,  where  4ie  con- 
defcendsto  quote  Voltaire,  whofe  authority  as  an  hiftorian  he  has  been 
always  queftioning;  fpeaking  of  religious  perfecution  under  the  Em- 
prefs Elizabeth,  he  adds  in  a  note,  ^*<  Before  the  bappy  days'  of  civi- 
lization. 
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Iization,*thefe  fcourgcs  were  not  known.  For  a  cohfiderablc  time,*' 
fays  Voltaire,  **  in  more  than  oneprovincc  of  RufTia  all  kind  of  re- 
ligion was  unknown," 

^  This  author  is  not  very  correS  in  his  dates,  in  page  331  he  tells  us, 
the  firft  appearance  of  Catharine  to  the  foldiers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  which  deprived  Peter  III.  of  his  throne  and 

'  life,  was  the  eighth  of  July  1762  5  and  in  page  336,  we  have  a  decla- 
ration  of  Catharine  to  the  people,  after  fhe  had   fucceeded  to  the 

,  throne,  and  Peter  was  dead,  dated  July  7th,  1762. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  a  paper  is  printf^d,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
good  and  laft  advice  of  Catherine  II.  to  Paul  I.  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Emprefs -of  Ruffia  after  her  deaih."  Whether  this  is 
genuine  or  a  f  Ttrf  ry  we  are  by  no  means  clear ;  it  is  certainly  brought 
forward  with  a  vie^'  to  hurt  the  charader  of  Catharine.  But  though 
there  are  many  pieces  of  advice  in  it  that  appear. to  tis  neceffary  for 
the  peaceful  government  of  an  empire  fo  extended  as  Ruffia,  we  con- 
ceive to  fa  violent  an  enthufiaft  for  popular  fway  as  the  author,  they 
may  feem  grofs  infringements  on  the  rights  of  men.  We  will  conclude 
this  article  with  a  paflage  from  the  paper,  which  we  are  fure  does  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  perfon  who  prints  it,  whether  he  be  author 
or  only  reporter ;  but  we  truft  it  will  be  congenial  with  the  wifhes  of 
moft  of  bur  readers. 

'*  I  hope  that,  faithful  to  my  plans,  the  Ruffian  Eagle  will  extend  her 
powerful  wings,  to  go  and  dfefcend  on  that  guilty  country,  where  the  blood 
of  a  king  has  been  flied  by  the  hands  or  his  people.  My  Ton,  fwearou  my 
tomb,  fwear  by  the  manes  ofyoUr  mother,  that  yo\x  will  fulfil  my  promifes. 
I  have  deferred  the  accomplilhmentof  them  for  political  reafons,  which  you 
well  know  how  to  appreciate.  Let  not  yo\\v  armies  be  put  in  motion  for 
this  difta«t  expedition  till  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  that  infant  republic, 
which  grew  weak  immediately  on  its  birtii.  Let  her  commit  every  crime, 
both  within  her  own  boundaries  and  beyond  her  frontiers;  when  llie  hath 
iiwaded,  plundered,  ravaged,  all  her  neighbours;  when  (he  has  become 
their  execration ;  when,  impoverifhed  by  her  triumphs,  exhaufted  by  her 
victories,  a  prey  to  anarchy,  flie  ho  more  knows  how  to  govern  others  than 
to  govern  herfelC  then,  my  fbn,  the  moment  is  arrived  to  pour  your  thunder 
on  her,'' 


Ruffifche  MifccUen.  Heraufgegeben^    Von  Job.  Richter.     No.  VI. 
oder  2ien.  ^andes  gtes.     Heft. 

Ruffian  MiJ'cellamts^  publifhed  by  John  Richter.     No.  VI.  or  2d  Vol. 
3d  Part.     June,  1804. 


nown, 
That 


RICHTER'sjkill  in  Ruffian  literature  is  advantageoufly  kn 
by  his  German  tranfldt ion  of  the  travels  of  Karamfin.  *...»• 
tranflation  has,  indeed,  B'een  reprefented  as  thc^  original,  in  the  Edin-' 
burgh  Review,  a  work  of  which  the  prefumptuous  ignorance,  the 
petulant   taiUeShefs,  the  incredible  blunders,  the  luropifh  dullnefs 

I  i  2  would 
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would  not,  evfcn  for  the  fake  of  its  rirulent  flander,  be  endured  in 
any  other  country^  in  Europe  but  Great  Britain*  Mr.  Richter'jf  fuc« 
ceis  as  a  tranflator  encouraged  him,  fome  time  fince,  to  attenapt  the 
periodical  publication  of  tbefe  Ruflian  Mifceilanies.  His  plan  is,  to 
intermingle  with  tranflations  and  abftra£ls  of  works  originally  Ruffian, 
eflays  and  memoirs  originally  German,  on  evecy  fubjcft  of  curiofity 
in  the  RufTiah  hiAory  and  literature.  The  former  numbers  of  his 
work  we  have  no(  feen.  The  contents  of  this  one  cvc  not  uninterefiing» 
The  firft  article  is,  '*  Marfa  Pofladniza,  or  the  Cimqueft  of  Novo- 
gorod,  a  tale,  by  {C^ramfin,  book  third." — Next  foNew,  "  Two  Let- 
ters on  Rulfia,  from  a  German,  refident  in  Mofcow,  to  his  Friends  in 
Leipfick."  The  third  piece  is,  **  Poor  Dafcha :  a  tale,  from  the  Ruffian 
of  Paul  Lwow."  The  fourth  article  is  upon  "  Nandru^s  Ruffian 
Grammar."  To  this  fucceeds  •*  A  fltetch  of  a  Hiftory  of  Siberia, 
by  Profeflbr  Schlozen  of  Mofcow."  It  is  iollowed  by  an  account  of 
**  the  mod  remarkable  Novelties  in  Ruffian  Literature."  The  laft 
article  in  this  number  is,  **  The  Cunning  Gyp(ie,  a  Ruffian  tale."-— 
Our  readers  may  perceive,  by  this  enumeration  ot  the  contents  of 
dne  number  of  Mr.  Richter's  Mifcellany,  that  it  has  in  it  abundant 
itiatter  of  infiruBion  and  amufement  to  all  who  are  curious  to  mark 
the  progrefs  of  Ruffian  genius,  who  delight  in  works  of  fancy,  or 
who  defire  to  mark  with  philofophic  eye  all  the  varying  lights  and 
fliades  of  national  manners. 


Rufsland  unter  Alexander  dent  ErJien.-^RuJJia  under  Alexander  L 
A  periodical  Mifcellany  of  the  Hiflory  of  RuJJia^  The  Editor, 
H.  Storch.     No.  V.     1804. 

STORCH  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Tome  excellent  works  on 
the  Hiftory  of  Ruffia,  and  on  the  prefent  economy  of  civil  and 
political  fociety  in  that  empire.  The  fubftance  of  his  beft  works  on 
thefe  fiibjeSs  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Englifli  compilations  of  the 
Rev.  W,  Tooke.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  fifth' noro- 
ber  of  his  Periodical  Mifcellany  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ruffia  :  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  different  Orders  in  the  Empire  reftored  and  extended,  by 
Alexander  L ;  State  of  the  Univerfity  of  Dorpat,  from  January  to 
November  1803  ;  new  Regulations  and  new  Conditions  of  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences  rn  St.  Peterfburgh ;  Eftabliftiment  of  an  upper  Se- 
minary of  Inftru6lion  in  the  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  in  the 
Uniyerfity  ofWilna;  Inftitution  of  Three-  Schools  for  Veterinary 
Medicine,  in  St,  Peterft)urgh,  Mofcow,  and  Lubny ;  anciept  and 
modern  Riga^  an  hiftorical  Parallel  by  Dr.  Dyrfon;  of  the  Banks, 
for  Loans,  recently  eftablifhed  in  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Ef- 
thonia;  honourable  and  patriotic  Tranfaftions;  Mifceilanies.  Tbcfe 
feveral  articles  are,  for  the  greater  part,  extrafls  from  the  Ruffian 
newfpapers,  or  tranflations  of  pieces  in  a  monthly  mifcellany,  which 
is  now  in  a  train  of  publication  in  Ruffia,  and  in  the  Ruffian  language. 
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by  M.  Cefarakowfky.  The  compilation  of  the  work,  is,  to  judge 
from  this  number,  direAed  by  tafle  and  gobd  judgment.  We  have 
read  it  over,  with  imabated  curiolity  and  iatisfa£lion.  It  deferves,  as 
well  as  the  fubje£l  of  the  article  itnmedtately  preceding,  the  particular 
notice  of  all  who,  without  Ikill  in  the  Ruffian  language,  may  be  de* 
firous  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  Ruffian  manners  and  affairs. 


Adrajlta.    Von  J.  G.  Herder.    No.  XII.     Hamburgh. 

IT  is  common  to  give  the  appellation  of  Fugitive  Pieces  to  fuch 
(hort  compofitions  as  ufualiy  fill  our  periodical  mifcellanies,  as  if 
publifhed  fingly,  might  be  fcattered  and  loft  like  fo  many  Sibylline 
leaves,  and  would  not  have  bulk  to  occupy  any  remarkable  place  on  the 
fhelves  of  our  libraries.  But,  Herder  has  not  fcrupled  to  arrogate  to 
his  periodical  mifcellany  an  higher  title.  In  a  word,  borrowed  irom  a 
language  in  the  literature  of  which  he  is  known  to  be  admirably  (kiUul, 
he  denominates  the  materials  pf  which  we  have  quoted  the  name,  not 
Fugitive  y  but  Non-Jugxtive  Pieces  ^  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
fi^veral  artjclesr  which  fill  this  twelfth  number  :  1.  Poetry — Queries- 
German  Greatnefs-— Letters  refpeftipg  the  particular  Chara6tcr  of  the  ' 
German  Language.  2.  Idea  of  a  patriotic  Inflitute  adapted  to  the 
Geniusof  all  Germany — Flexible  Energies  of  Manhood— Thoughts 
from  the  Engliifa  of  Swift,  with  a  Supplement  of  additional  Thoughts 
—Berkley — Thoughts  ext rafted  from  the  Writings  of  Berkley-^- 
Night.  3.  Aurora^  or  the  Day-fpring  of  a  new  Century,  4.  The 
lall  Song  of  Offian,  by  Kncbel.— This  publication  draws  many  of  its 
materials  from  the  ciaffical  and  philofophical  literature  of  England, 
which  is,  we  believe,  better  underftood,  and  more  highly  valued,  in 
Germany,  than*  in  any  other  foi-eign  country.  We  do  not  certainly 
know  whether  a*  periodical  mifcellany  of  fuch  compofition  could  be 
publifhed  with  great  fuccefs  in  London.  But  we  know  Herder  to  be' 
one  of  the  moft  eloqCiem,  and  the  moft  admired,  writers  in  Germany. 
And  we  doubt  not  but  reafon,  tafte,  and  fancy,  muit  predominate,  in 
a  judicious  adaptation  to  the  popular  humour,  throughput  all  the 
numbers  of  a  work  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 


Wilhelm  Tell:  Ein  Schau/piel.  .  Von  Veit  Weber,  Scc-^Wiiliam 
Tell,  a  Drama,  By  Veit  Weber  ;  with  Tcll's  Portrait,  three  Vig- 
nettes, and  a  Cover  ornamented  tvith  elegant  wooden  Cuts. 
Berlin.  1804.  Price,  on  EngUfh  Printing  Paper,  1  RixdoUar  and 
8Gr. ;  on  Swifs  Paper,  1  KixdoUar  SO  X^r. ;  on  Vellum  Paper, 
fi  Rixdollars. 

A  WILD  mixture  of  thefqbjime  and  the  terrible  with  the  pathetic 
predominates  in  the  heft  tragedy  of  the  Germans.  They  delight 
to  imigine  fuch  complications  of  difirefs,  as  it  is  barely  within  tne 
poflibiiities  of  fancy,  for  us  to  conceive,  but  not  or  fcarcely  pofTible, 

I  i  3  '         that 
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that  the  realities  of  life  (hould  ever  exhibit.  They  arm  fortune  and 
the  chances  of  Hie  with  a  power  more  terrible  and  more  fantaftic  than 
ihefe  have  ever  yet  been  known  to  exercife.  They  attribute  to  men 
energies  aqd  weaknefTes  of  reaion,  as  well  as  maddened  extremities  in 
the  workings  of  all  the  paflions,  tender  or  furious,  gay  or  forrowful, 
which  it  IS  not  in  human  nature  to  fufFer  ordifpiay.  They  chufe,  for 
imitation,  even  where  they  approach  the  ntarefl  to  the  truth  of  nature, 
fuch  fcenes,  char<i£iers,  paflions,  and  turns  ot  fortune,  as  are  of  things 
a6iually  happening,  the  rarefi,  and  the  moft,  to  ufe  a  common  foroi 
of  expreflTion,  out  of  nature.  Theirs  is  the  romance  of  dramatic 
writing,  remote  alike  from  the  chafte  and  claflical  imitations  of  nature 
in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  lefs  chaftened,  more  irregu- 
lar, yet  not  lefs  faithful  and  forcible,  imitations  of  the  fame  nature, 
in  the  older  drama  of  the  Englifh  fchool.  Weber  is  known  by 
fome  romances,  in  which  the  fpells  of  witchcraft,  and  all  the  refources 
of  the  marvellous,  are  very  boldly,  and  not  unfkilfully  nor  unfuccefs- 
fully  employed.  In  the  choice  of  the  ftory  of  Tdl^  the-fuppofed  au- 
thor of  the  Liberties  of  Switzerland,  for  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy,  Mr. 
Weber,  no  doubt,  a£led  with  a  difpofition  to  produce  a  romantic 
drama,  of  which  the  fable  and  fentiments  (hould  be  accomodated  to 
the  prevailing  humour  of  the  prefent  age*  The  ftory  of  Tell  is  na- 
turally popular  in  a  time  of  revolutions  excited  by  a  defire  of  genuine 
or  miftiiken  liberty.  It  ought  to  be  more  than  popular  at  a  period  when 
all  Europe  mourns  to  have  recently  witneffed  the  ill  futcefs  of  efforts 
for  the  defen-ce  of  Swifs  freedom,  which,  though  lefs  feafonable, 
were,  in  the  laft  crifis,  not  lefs  generous  and  heroic,  than  thofe  of  Tell 
and  his  brave  companions.  The  drama  of  Weber  has  been  much  ap- 
proved in  Germany,  bdth  when  read  and  in  its  reprefentation  on  the 
flage.  Had  it  been  lefs  a  general  f4V0urite,  the  bookfeller  would 
fcarce  have  ventured  to  publilh  it  with  fuch  fplendid  ornaments,  or 
in  fuch  a  divcrfity  of  forms.  To  thofe"  who  are  willing  to  bear  with 
the  peculiarities  of  lafte  and  moral  fentiment,  which  now  diffinguifh 
the  German  dramatic  fchool,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  even  in  this 
country.  But  we  will  noi  difTemble,  that  it  is  not  pure  from  a  dafli 
of  two  things  which  we  exceedingly  diflike-r-PoMBAST  and  Jaco- 
binism. 


Anfichten  des  Rheins.     Vom  frot.  Nic.  Voight,       Frankfort  am 
Mayn.  1804. 

Views  Qn  the  Rhine^  &c, 

THIS  js  a  publication  ip  which  elaborate  defcriptions  of  a  fcries 
ot  the  fineft  and  moft  pitlurefque  views  of  river  fcenery  in 
Jlurope  aie  combined  with  admirable  engraven  reprefentations  of 
them.  The  work  is  publiflied  in  numbers,  and  in  both  French  and 
Gern^an,  ^t  the  fame  tiip^.     £lev?a  ot  (h?  engravings,   with  their 

fefpe£liv« 
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rcfpefiive  defcriptions,  had  been  given  to  the  public,  in  the  beginning 
of  June  laft.  The  price  of  thefe  was,  for  the  beft  paper,  feven  rix- 
dollars  and  twelve  gr.  We  take  notice  of  this  publication  chiefly 
that  we  may  here  remark,  how  the  pen  ami  the  pencil  join  in  the  i'er- 
vice  [of  ^taite  and  elegant  public  amufem^nt,  in  Germany  jufl  as  in 
England. 


Jitney  do padia  dtr  PhiloJ ophite  mit  Lttttrarifchcn  Notizcn.-^  Voa 
Prof.  Joh.  Hcinr.  Abicht,  &c. 

Encyclopedia  of  Philofophy^  with  Literary  Notices.  By  Profeflbr 
Johi^  Henry  Abicht.  Publiihed  by  Fr.  Wilnians,  Frankfort,  on 
the  Mayne.     Price  i  Rixdollar  18  Gr. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  has  become  one  of  thofe  titles  which  are  the 
mofl  ambitioufly,  and  the  moft  ridiculoufiy,  abufed  by  book-  l 
makers.  Its  meaning,  properly,  is  inJiruSion  in  a  circle, — a  circle 
oj  infiruBion,  or  di  J yjlem  of  knowledge  complete  and  perJeS^  as  the 
circle  is  ejieemed^  in  mathematics,  to  be  among  other  jig ures»  The 
firft  application  was  among  the  Greeks,  .and  by  the  Latms,  when  they 
afFe£led  to  befprinkle  their  vernacular  compoiitions  with  Greek 
phrafes,  to  denote  compendious  colleflions  of  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  which  now  bear  the  fame  learned 
name.  It  had  been  ufed  occafionally  by  the  moderns,  but  not  ex- 
alted  to  popularity,  before  the  publication  of  the.  famous  Encyclopedia^ 
the  work  of  Diderot ^  D'AUmbert^  and  their  affociates.  Ephraim 
Chambers  had,  conftary  to  analogy,  and  the  lules  for  the  compofition 
of  word&«  ufed  Cyclopedia,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  title  of  his  compi- 
lation, which  the  French  philofopher^  adopted,  as  the  baGs  of  theirs  ; 
and  the  learned /Ft//m7»  J9(?2zrytfr  had  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of 
Chambers's  title,  but  without  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  correft  it. 
The  correflion  propofed  by  Bov}yer,  and  the  example  of  the  literati 
of  France,  did  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  Scottifli  printers,  who 
vamped  up  the  firft  editions  of  what  has  been  called  Encych* 
p^dia  Britannica.  By  a  curious  and  general  union  of  the  moft  un- 
diftinguifliing  ignorance,  with  a  iharkifli  rapacity  for  knowledge,  the 
^  ScottiQi ,  compilation,  though  made  up  l^  the  meaneft  and  moft  illi. 
terate  of  mankind  ;  and  though  in  every  page  thick  fown  with  blun- 
ders  ;  obtained  a  reception  and  a  celebrity,  fuchas  only  the  nobleft  and 
moft  unexceptionable  produftions  of  genrius  and  literary  labour  ought 
to  win.  The  extcnfive  diff'ufion  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  and  of 
the  Scottifli  Encyclopedia,  has  given  a  popularity  to  the  name  that 
makes  book-making  bookfellers  to  regard  it  as  a  charm,  under  the 
proteflion  of  which,  any  trafli  they  can  bundle  together  may  find  a 
fale.  We  have  feen  in  London  a  moft  eminent  difp lay  of  i/a//wd'/ir 
under  the  title  of  diXi  Encyclopedia  of  Wit.  And  Mr.  Abicht  muft 
ke  acknowledged  to  evince  any  thing  rather  than  a  fltill  i(i  Icience,  in 
this  German  Encyclopedia  of  Philqjophy. 

I  i  4  Hau^t^   _ 
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Haupt'Momente  dar  Kritifcke  Philo/ophie.  '  Eiue  Reihc  von  Vorfe^ 
jfungtUy  &c, 

ChifJ  Principles  of  that  Philofophy  fKant^s)  which  confijls  only  in 
Determinations  oj  the  Judgment.     A  Series  of  LeSures  read  bt^ 
fort  afeUB  Audience. 

NEVER  were  opinions  more  ignorantly  praifed  or  blamed,  em- 
braced or  abhorrently  rejected,  than  thofe  of  Emanuel  Kant. 
Before  he  began  to  fpeculate  for  himfeif  in  thofe  general  elements  of 
all  fcience,  which  conftitute  metaphyfics  or  the  firft  philofophy,  he 
had,  with  diligence  and  mailer ly  penetration,  ftudied  the  fyftems  of 
other  metaphyficians  and  philofophers,  from  Plato  and  Anftotle  to 
Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  Hume,  Condillac,  and  Voltaire.  Immerfed  in 
thefe  Audtes,  his  mind  had  become  too  much  a  firanger  to  thofe  fa- 
miliar ideas,  obje£ls  of  aliufion,^  and  modes  of  fpeech,  which  form,  in 
ordinary  communication,  and  in  elegant  literature,  the  common  media 
of  mutual  converfe  between  man  and  man.  He  breathed  only  the 
air  of  the  regions  of  metaphyfics.  He  fpoke,  he  thought,  only  in  the 
language  peculiar  to  his  mailers.  Metaphyfics,  like  mathematics,  af- 
pi  res  to  exprefs,  and  to  deduce  its  truths,  in  a  manner  as  free  as  pof- 
fible  from  metaphor,  from  digreflive  illufiration,  and  from  all  the 
loofenefs  of  vulgar  phrafeology  :  and  Kant's  writings  are  in  general 
I  in  the  dire£V,  clofeft,  and  moft  technical  manner  of  metaphyfics.  He 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  analogy  of  tbelanguage  of  Wolfius,  then  the 
moll  prevalent  in  the  German  Tchools :  but  he  applied  it  according  to 
his  own  peculiar  notions,  and  gradually  made  from  it  a  fort  of  new 
dialeQ,  diflFering  widely  enough  even  from  Wolfius's  terms,  and  yet 
more  a-kin  to  thefe  than  to  thofe  of  any  other  fyftem  of  the  firft  gene- 
ral  elements  of  philofophyr  Thus,  what  with  peculiarity  of  lan- 
guage, originality  of  views,  and  fcholaftic  abflradion  ^f  thought^ 
Kant,  as  he  gradually  ripened  into  a  profeifor  and  an  author,  became 
unavoidably  fuel)  in  his  cad  ol  fpeculation  and  writing,  that  it  way 
fcarce  poffible  for  him  not  to  be  above  all  his  contemporaries,  the 
mod  difficult  to  be  rightly  underfiood.  Even  Ariftotit  is  to  him^ 
perhaps,  for  abftrufenefs,  but  as  a  Primer  or  a  Reading  m^de  Eafy  to 
a  Syflem  of  Fluxions. 

Yet  though  from  fuch  caufes,  fo  obfcure  in  his  writings,  Kant  emi- 
nently deferves  the  praife  of  a  philofopher,and  a  man  of  good  intentions. 
His  p!imary  objefts  were, — like  that  of  Bacon,  to  eftablifh  one  grand 
fyflem  of  knowledge  and  refearch, — like  that  of  Beattie,  Reid^  and 
Eiiffier^  todifpei  the  mifts  and. break  the  fpells  of  metaphyfical  fcep- 
tKcifm.  He  began  with  dividing  all  knowledge  or  fcience  into  two 
great  fpecies  of  truths;  truths  which,  whether  of  relation  or  of  fuk^ 
jlantial  extflence^  we  know  intuitively,  or  are,  by  a  neceflity  ot  our 
nature,  compelled  to  believe,  without  the  formal  demonftration  of 
reafon  and  experiment ;  and  truths  which  we  are  formed  to  learn 
if  om  experiment  and  indufiio^i  only,  and  which  are  but  varieties,  nevr 
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modifications,  dependent  relations,  of  the  former.  The  knowledge, 
the  difcriminating  knowledge  of  all  the  truths  ot  the  fiift  fpecies,  was, 
in  his  judgment,  the  beginning  of  common  fenie,  the  true  firfl  philo- 
fophy.  The  different  fciences  were  formed,  and,  upon  chefe,  in  bis 
mind,  the  Various  arts  eftabliihed,  when  men,  by  reafoning  and  experi- 
ment,  learned  how  the  truths  of  the  firfl  fpecies  expanded  and  rami- 
fred  themfelves  into  all  thofe  of  the  fecond.  He  accounted  it  tube 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  philofopher,  to  diitinguifh  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
truths  properly  from  each  other,  and  after  a  due  knowledge  of  theirs 
differences,  and  a  clear,  familiar,  and  indelible  apprehenfion  of  aU 
thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  to  inquire,  through  life,  with  unabatrng 
ardour  and  diligence  for  the  difcovery  of  all  thofe  which  may  belong 
to  the  fecond  fpecies.  Such  was  the  tafk  which  he  prelcribed  ta 
himfelf,  as  a  philofopher,  and  fuch  the  fcope  of  all  his  labours. 

Thus  far  the  philofophy  of  Kant  is,  in  its  defigns  and  principles; 
wife  and    good.     But  in  his    firft  fort  of  truths,-— truths  either  in- 
tuitively certain,  or  fuch  that  without  admitting  them,    we   could 
neither  reafon  nor  a£l ;  he  comprehends  feveral  which  are  not  intui- 
tively clear  or  certain,  and  which  we  are  not  under  any  natural  ne- 
<H?{Bty  of  embracing  without  proof.     He  exalts  the   power   oi  un- 
reafontng  fentiment,  at  times,  much  too  high  in  philofophy.     In  bit 
dedu3ions  of  the  truths  which  he  accounts  to  be  tentative  and  expe- 
rimemal,  he  is  fometimes  too  bold,  fonfietimes  too  timid,  he  facrificet 
accuracy  of  reafoning  often  to  pidudices  an  J  dreams  of  his  own,  not 
feldom  to  a  reverence  for  thofe  of  his  mailers,  or  to  a  not  ungenerous 
admiration  of  the  fanciful  theories  of  his  contemporaries.     He  ofteii 
errs,  becaufe  he  afFe£ls  a  march  too  grand  and  gigantic  for  hi$  powers  ; 
would  expand  his  gaze  over  a  field  far  too  wide  tor  bis  furvey  ;  would 
feiie  amafs  infinitely  too  vail  and  ponderous  for  hisi  grafp.  /  Yet,  hi* 
views  are  ever  large  and   compreheniive ;  his  methods  of  reafoning 
and   inference   are  legitimately  logical :    his   diiiinflions  are  eyery 
where  made  with  aftonifhing  acutenefs  and  precifion.     There  is  no^ 
thing  in  his  whole  fyilem  but  what. tends  to  evince  that  he  was,  at 
kail,  in  intention^  no  jacobin  in  morals  and  politics,  no  infidel  in  re- 
ligion. 

But  never  philofopher,  if  not  perhaps  Ariflotle,  was  more  unfortu- 
nate than  Kant,  in  his  admirers  and.  difciples.  It  was  the  peculiar 
obfcurity  and  apparent  myilicifm  of  his  manner  that  raifed  bis  philofo- 
phy firil  into  notice.  Its  fubilitution  of  the  evidence  of  fentiment, 
in  fome  remarkable  inilance^,  for  that  of  experiment  and  reafoning, 
gave  it  an  additional  charm.  It  became  farther  important  to  the 
multitude,  a^  touclung  upon  fuch  a  wide  diverfity  of  topics.  The 
wild  originality  of  his  opinions  upon  fome  heads  important  in  their 
relations  to  pra£lice,  was  delightful  to  the  giddy  followers  of  noveky. 
Being  admirably  right  in  fome  things,  admirably  wrong  in  others  | 
hence,  even  they  who  were  not  incompetent  to  underfland  and  judge 
his  merits,  came  to  be  fome  his  enthufiailic  panegyriils^  others  his 
fierce  and  contemptuous  opponents ;  a  divifion  of  opinions  and  wiihes 
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which  could  not  bilt  provoke  loud  difpucatioiiy  and  Co  contribute,  at 
Jcaft,  to  the  general  notoriety  of  his  fyftem.  By  all  thcfe  means,  h6  ' 
has  become  famous  tind  popular  without  being  underftood.  His 
own  books  on  the  different  parts  of  his  philofopiiy  have  been  written 
with  an  obfcurity  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  be  iic  for  fcarce  any 
other  ufe,  than  to  ferve  as  private  memoranda,  auxiliary  to  his  own 
recollection.  All  who  have  attempted  to  defend  his  fyftem,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  intelligence  of  it,  have  found,  in  its  obfcurity,  an  excufe 
for  corrupting  and  mifreprefenting  it.  Its  adverfaries  have,  under  a 
fimilar  pretence,  taken  the  fame  advantage. 

Kant's  dodrines  have  been  egregioufly  mifreprefented  by  all  the 
quackifh  Germans  who  have  pretended  to  talk  and  write  about  them, 
as  his  difciples  in  England.  We  cannot  recommend  the  tranflation  of 
this  German  abftradt,  as  what  would  make  them  more  faithfully  and 
ufcfully  known  here. 

REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Dr.  Gleig's  Sermons  a9uf  The  Christian  Observer. 

WE  acknowledge  ourfelves  no  regular  readers'  of  the  pablication 
called  *'  The  Chriftian  Obferver;*'  and,  from  what  we  have  fcen 
of  it,  we  feel  ourfelves  little  inclined  to  become  fo.  ^It  cannot  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  at  all  attentive  to  *'  the  iigns  of  the 
times,"  that,  of  late,  very  ftrong  indications  have  appeared  of  a  fyftc- 
matic  and  extenfive  plan,  for  the  purpofeof  reviving,  and  rendering  tri- 
umphant among  us,  the  Calvinifm,  Puritanifm,  and  Ancinomianifm  qf 
the  17th  century.  There  have  always,  'We  believe,  been  perfons  within 
the  pale  of  our  Church,  who  profeffed  and  propagated  tbefe  pernicious 
opinions.  But,  in  former  times,  we  fee  them  a<fting  independently  and 
feparately ;  aiming  at  their  objefl  by  individual  exertion.  At  prefent 
they  appear  to  iiave  concentrated  their  forces,  and,  under  the  arrogant 
defignation  of  *'  The  True  Churchmen,"  to  have  entered  into  a  well- 
corn  pa'ded  body,  with  the  cxprefs  defign  of  converting  the  nation  to  the 
principles  of  Calviniflic  Methodifm,  and  of  leaving  no  means  in  their 
power  unemployed  to  perfuade  the  people  that  fuch  were  the  genuine  ori- 
ginal principles  of  our  venerable  Church.  With  God's  afliilance  we  firmly 
truft  that  .the  labours  of  this  dangerous  upstart  sect,  as  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  juftly  terms  them,  will  ultimately  prove  abortive;  but,  in 
order  that  they  may,  the  friends  of  the  Church  mull  not  be  idle.  .  This 
combination  of  fpurious  Churchmen,  who  are  making  inroads,  in  all  di- 
rections, on  her  mod  eiTential  and  fundamental  dodrines,  mufl  be  met  at 
every  corner,-*  and  repulfcd.  The  patrons  of  Calviniflic  Methodifm,  not- 
withftanding  their  affected  confidence  of  viftory,  did  not  probably  expert 
to  conquer  without  a  Aruggle ;  though,  unlefs  we  are  deceived  by  falfe 
intelligence,  they  did  not  expedl,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  fo  vigorous  a  chepk 
as  they  have  already  experienced.  Let  the  Church  of  England  be  but 
true  to  herfelf,  and  the  event  cannot  be  doubtfal.  Her  champions  have 
every  advantage  on  their  fide  ;  for  their  caufe  is  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of 
fobernefs,  while  that  of  their  antagonifts  is  the  caufe  of  error,  of  fanati* 
^ifm^  and  of  nonfenfe,     Thof^  who  maintain  the  Anti-Calvinifm  of  q^t 
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Charch  itand,  indeed,  on  ground  from  which  they  can  never  be  difiod ged, 
but  in  confequence  of  their  own  proper  treachery,  negligence,  or  cow- 
ardice. If  faithful  to  their  truft,  they  are  invincible.  In  the  prefent 
caie,  tiicn,  kt  not  th'^  condud  of  our  national  clergy  be  produced  as  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  often  advanced  as  a  general  pofition,  that  the  dc- 
fe^iders  of  eilabliihments  are  always  lefs  a)-dent  and  indefatigable  than 
their  afiailants.  Above  alJ,  let  it  not  he  faid  that  men  are  naturally  more 
zealous  in  the'  propagation  of  wrong  notions^  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
fuch  as  are  nght. 

It  is  much  more  by  con^derations  of  this  kind,  than  by  any  high  opi* 
nicn  which  v/emtertain  of  the  talents  difplayed  in  the  Chriftian  Obferver, 
•that  we  have  been  induced  to  take  notice  of  an  article  in  that  fanatical 
publicac'on  for  Auguft  laft.  The  article  profefles  to  be  a  review  of  Dr. 
Gleig's  Sermons ;  while,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  miferable  attempt  to  pre- 
vent their  being  read  by  the  followers  of  the  party;  occafioncd,  wc 
doubt  not,  by  a  clear  convidion  that  few  difcourfes  are  better  calculated 
to  open  the  eyes  of  thefe  deluded  enthufiafts.  The  Chriftian  Obferver,  it 
mud  be  remembered,  is  one  of  thofe  engines  which  have  been  fet'to  work 
with  a  view  of  co-operating  in  th^  grand  projedi  of  pcrfuading  the  good 
people  of  the  united  kingdom  that^  the  tenets  of  J.  Calvin  are  thofe  of 
fcripture,  and  of  the  United  Church.  The  engine,  we  think,  indeed,  a 
weak  one ;  but,  if  its  powers  be  fmall,  its  operations  are  ince^anh  ^Vhen 
the  fermons  of  this  eminent  divine  came  under  our  coniideration^  we  dif- 
tinftly  forefaw,  and  exprefsly  foretold,  what  reception  they  would  meet 
with  from  fuch  publications  as  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  •'  By  Calvinifts," 
we  faid,  "  by  Methodifts,  miffionaries,  and  cnthufiafts  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, the  theological  fentiments  of  thefe  difcourfes  will  be  fligma- 
tized  as  heterodox  in  the  higheft  degree.  Mr.  Overton, and  his  thus 
CHURCHMEN  will,  WC  douHt  not,  even  rcprefent  him  (Dr.  Gleig)  as  an 
enemy  to  the  dodrine  of  falvation  by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer. (Vol.  XV.  p.  231.)  This  was  our  prediftion,  which  was  foon 
fulfilled.  The  Chriftian  Obferver,  (and  we  thank  him  for  the  favour,) 
was  kindly  refolved,  it  feems,  that,  whatever  might  b©  our  other  fins,  we 
Should  not  continue  above  a  month,  at  moft,  under  the  imputation  of  b^- 
ing  "  lying  prophets.'* 

This  Reviewer  begins  by  allowing  Dr.  Gleig  the  praife  of  being  <*  a 
jealous  fupporter  of  the  caufe  oi  civil  fubordination  and  focial  order,  and 
a  hearty  well-wifher  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.'*  It  is  alfo 
allowed  that  the  Doflor  **  appears  to  be  earneft  in  inculcating  what  he 
efteems  to  be  found  dodirine,  and  in  combating  what  he  imagines  to  be 
falfe  and  injurious  ;*'  and  that  *'  he  expreffei  a  concern  for  the  interefts  of 
inorality  which  it  is  impoflibJe  not  to  approve.'*  Thefe,  furely,  are  no 
inean  recommendations  of  any  man's  fermons.  But  the  merit  ;of  fuch 
qualities  is  totally  annihilated  in  the  enormity  of  an  offence,  which  is 
ftated  as  follows,  by  our  orthodox  Reviewer.  •'  Our  readers,  however,' 
will  be  prepared  to  cxpedl  that  the  doctrinal  errors  of  this  work  will 
prove  neither  few  nor  unimportant,  when  they  are  told  that  the  author  is' 
^  ftre^uous  oppofer  of  two  fundamental  ^dodlrines  of  the  gofpel  and  the 
(i^hurch  of  Bngland-r^ORiGiif  Al*  or  ^irth-sin,  and  justificaton  bt 


FAITH  ONLY.'* 


The  charge  that  a  divine  is  "  a  ftrcnuous  Oppofer  of  the  fundamental 
^o^rix^es  of  the  gof|;el4Ad  of  the  Church  pf  England,"  \&,  inde^4>  ^  fe«- 
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rioas  one ;  and  no  divine  convifted  of  fach  a  charge  (hall  ever  be  de- 
fended or  patronized  by  U9.  But  we  have  learned,  as,  we  hope>  our  rea- 
ders have,  to  diftinguifh>  what  fuch  writers  as  this  Reviewer  perpetually 
confound «  and  wifh  others  td  conlbundf  the  do&rines  of  Calvin  and  of  hi$ 
difciples,  from  thofe  of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of 
the  former  do6lrines  we  believe  that  Dr.  Gleig  is  a  (Irenuous  oppofer|  but 
that  he  is  an  oppofer  of  the  latter  doftrines  this  writer  has,  at  leaft,  pro- 
daced  no  evidence  :  and  we  are  not,  we  own,  much  accuflomed  to  reppf^ 
implicit  faith  on  the  iimple  iffe  dixif  of  a  Calvinillic  controve'riialifl. 

With  regard  to  the  dodrine  of  original  fin,  which  involves  the  much 
difpated  queftion*  iro6£ir  to  xomm  ?  the  mofl  difficult;,  undoubtedly,  which 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  no  means  of  ' 
knowing  whether  Dr.  Gleig  holds  any,  or  what,  /<ir/iViJ^  opinions.  Our 
judgment  of  his  notions  is  fornied  from  his  printed  volume  alone;  and 
from  that  we  defy  the  Chriftian  Obferver  to  point  out  a  puflage,  whichjp 
taken  in  fair  connexion  and  conftrud^ion,  contradicts  the  gofpel  or  the 
Charch  of  England.  The  Chridian  Obferver,  it  is  true,  accufes  us  of 
having  bellowed  on  his  difcourfes  '<  a  mafs  of  adulation."  Bnt  we  havQ , 
carefully  and  repeatedly  perufed  thcfe -difcourfes.  We  have,  probably, 
fttidied  the  fubjeCls  of  which  they  treat  as  deeply  as  they  have  been  ftu- 
died  by  any  contributor  to  the  Chrlftian  Obferver.  On  a  firft  perufal  we 
thought  thefe  difcourfes  moft  maflcrly,  found,  and  orthodox  compofitions. 
A  farther  acquaintance  with  them  has  confirmed  our  opinion;  and,  of 
courfe,  we  are  not  difpofed  to  retra^  an  atom  of  our  praife.  But  we  muft 
pay  fome  attention  to  the  cavils  of  this  Reviewer. 

It  is  ncceffary  to  obferve  that  the  Cahinfjiic  doftrine  of  original  fiin  is> 
like  every  other  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  fyftem,  a  difgufting  com- 
pound of  nonfenfe  and  blafphemy.  Its  firfl  and  mofi:  eifential  ingredient 
is  the  decree  of  God,  fore-ordaining  the  fail,  and  all  its  confequencesi. 
Another  is  the  imputation  of  Adam's  fin,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  his  de- 
fcendants  are  properly,  formally,  and  perfonally,  finners :  to  which  im- 
putation correfponds  the  imputation  of  the  Redeemer's  ri^htcoufnefs,  by 
which  fome  perfofts  called  the  elcd  become  properly,  formally,  and  per- 
fonally, righteous.  A  third  is  that  all  the  reft  of  mankind  are  not  only 
,  naturally,  but  neceifarily  (becaufe  by  the  immutable  decree  of  God,)  ren-» 
dered  abfo^utely  incapable  of  ever  emerging  from  that  fiate  of  fin,  and 
of  eternal  damnation,  into  which  tkey  were  plunged  by  Adam's  tranfgref-r 
iion.  From  this  Hate,  indeed,  the  cjeft  themfelves,  notwithftanding  their 
being  pcrfeftly  righteous  by  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  can  be  refcued 
only  by  the  overpowering  fofce  of  invincible  grace.  Many  other  colla- 
teral notions  inignt  be  mentioned ;  but  we  need  not  purfue  the  inquiry  far-« 
ther.  No  Calvinift  can  pretend  to  deny  that  thefe  are  efiTential  ingredients 
in  his  fyftem.  The  firft  indeed  has  been  lately  difclaimed,  though  with-e 
out  fuccefs,  by  the  champion  of  **  The  True  Churchmen,"  But  we  can 
do  without  it;  and  we  fimply  aik  if  the  fecond  and  third  do  not  make 
God  the  author  of  fin,  and  lay  men,  all  men  but  the  eledl,  under  an  in-r 
fuperable  necej/tty  of  finning  ?  Let  us  hear,  however,  the  Chriftian  Ob- 
ferver. "  It  is  obfervable,"*  he  fays,  "  of  Di,  Giei^:,  and  it  has  been 
obferved  pf  many  others,  (not  much  indeed  to  the  credit  of  their  gene- 
rofity,)  that  when  about  to  hunt  down  fome  obnoxious  opinion,  they  be<r 
fore  hand  incumber  it  with  a  fuperadded  load  of  extraneous  abfurdity,  in 
i»rder  to  enfure  the  facceA  of  their  purfuit.    Thus,  in  the  volume  before 
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«99  the  dodlrine  of  original  fin  is  reprefented  as  making  God  the  author 
of  fin,  and  furnifhing  finners  with  an  apology  for  their  iniquities ;  and  it 
is  from  this yZr//(9/?^  tendency  of  the  dodlrine  that  almoil  all  Dr.  Gleig*s  ar* 
guments  againft  it  are  derived." 

Is  this  tendency,  then,  of  the  foregoing  notions  only  fuppofid?  Soj  at 
leail,  our  cnxic/eems  to  fay,  with  the  common  good  faith  of  thefe  pioud 
true  Churchmen.  But  if  the  notions  are  taught,  the  tendency  is  real^  and  . 
we  maintain  that  they  are  not  only  taaght,  but,  to  the  high  difhonour  of 
God  and  of  religion,  moft  vehemently  inculcated,  in  their  utmofl  latx-^ 
tude,  as  the  yery  marrow  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  0{'fuch  a  theory  of 
original  fin,  every  man  of  underftanding,  fenfe,  and  benevolence,  mnft, 
of  courfe,  declare  his  utter  abhorrence ;  and  this  theory  alone  has  Dr. ' 
Gleig  attacked.  The  Reviewer,  however,  has  quoted,  on  this  fubje^» 
from  Dr.  Glcig's  third  fermon,  a  fhort  extradl  which,  as  being  the  only 
foundation  o\  his  charge,  we  judge  it  requifite  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

The  Doftor,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fermon,  obferves  that  an- 
gels as  well  as  men  have  finned ;  but  that  to  fay  that  either  were  impelled 
to  fin  by  the  depravity  of  their  nature,  is  a  blafphemous  refieAion  on  him 
who  created  all  things :  that  the  human  powers  are  indeed  lefs  perfe^ 
than  the  angelic  powers,  and  that,  therefore,  lefs  will  be  required  of  men 
than  of  angels;  but  that  if  either  men  or  angels  tranfgrefs  the  law  under 
which  they  are  refpedlivcly  placed,  the  traafgrefliOn  cannot  proceed  from 
conftraint  or  neceflity  of  nature,  but  from  their  own  criminal  inattention, 
or  deliberate  perverfenefs.  After  feme  intermediate  ol^fervaftions  occurs 
the  obnoxious  paiTage  quoted  by  our  critic,  oi  .which  the  tenor  is  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

*•  But  do  we  not  derive,  from,  our  firft  parents,  a  conftitution,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  much  lefs  pe'rfed  than  that  which  they  derived  from  the 
immediate  hand  of  their  Omnipotent  Creator? ,  And  is  there  not  in 
every  defcendaat  of  Adam,  an  innate  and  infuperable  propeniity  to 
fin?" 

"  To  thefe  queftions,  which  have  been  often  put,  very  different  an- 
fwers  have  been  given,  which  have  excited  violent  diflenfions  in  the 
Church  of  Chrift  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  queftions  of  lefs  im- 
portance either  to  the  faith  or  to  the  pradice  of  a  Chriftian." 

*'  We  derive  nothing  from  our  firil  parents,  more  than  the  oak  de- 
rives from  the  acorn,  but  by  the  will  of  God  holy  and  good  ;  and  if  our 
natural  powers  be  indeed  lefs  perfeft  than  theirs  were,  .either  thefe  po.wert 
are  rendered  equal  by  divine  grace,  or  we  have  the  afiTarance  of 'our  Sa- 
vigur  that  lefs  will  be  required  cf  us  than  would  have  been  required  of 
them,  had  they  continued  in  their  ftate  of  perfedion.'* 
-  This  is  the  'dangerous  and  fatal  paifage  which,  in  regard  to  the  doflrine 
of  original  fin,  is  to  fix  on  Dr.  Gleig  the  brand  of  herefy.  But  how  ii  the 
bercfy  of  this  parage  proved  ?  Why,  nothing  is  fo  eafy  :  as,  for  inftance^ 
^us  :  I .  "  The  foregoing  extrafl fpeaks prtttyf laimfy for itfelf."  2.  "Dr. 
Glcig's  expreflions  are  not  nnry  lumams.  There  is,  however,  light  enough 
to  fiiew  the  heterodoxy  of  his  fentiments."  Thefe  are  the  words,  the 
iffiJJwM  'tferbm^  of  the  Chrifiian  Obferver,  relating  not  to  different  pafiages, 
but  to  the  fame  identical  pafTage,  of  Dr.  Gleig's  fermons.  And  who  but 
fiittft  admire  his  logical  dedudion,  the  canfiflency  of  his  conceptionsy  and 
the  cogency  of  hia  argument  I 
.    .  But, 
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But,  if  our  critic  cannot  reafon,,  he  can,  at  leaf!:,  irifinuate  and  mifre- 
prefcnt.  He  rcquefts  the  particular  notice  of  his  readers  to  Dr.  Gleig's 
aflertion  that  *'  *iue  derive  nothing Jrom  our  Jirji  parents ,  more  than  the  oak  ceri/vfi, 
from  the  acorn,  hut  by  the  iajiU  of  God  holy  and  good  "  And  whnt  is  t!\e  iniport 
of  thisrequeft?  Why,  his  readers  muft  bielicve,  on  hLs  baie  infinuation, 
that  the  aflertion  contains  fome  damnable  herefy,  though  he.  cannot  tell 
what;  for  this  writer,  it  fecms,  can  wind  a  herefy  at^the  diilance  of  fifty 
thoufand  miles,  though  he  cannot  fniell  it  juft  under  his  nof6.  But  the 
Chriftian  Obferver  will  not  dam  to  deny  the  truth  of  Dr.  Gleig^s  propofi- 
tion,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  critic  next  affirms  that  Dr.  Gieig 
*'  makes  it  a  matter  of  que/Hon^  whether  our  natural  pouuers  be,  indeed,  left 
ferfe&tkanthofe  of  our  frft  parents  J*^  Whether  this  affirmation  be  the  effect 
of  ignorance  or  of  defign,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge;  but  a  grofl'er 
mifreprefentation  we  have  never  feen;  and  a  grofl'er  falfehood,  in  point  of 
fa^,  it  is  impoffible  to  advance.  Dr.  Cleig,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  does  not  make  the  fubjeft  a- matter  of  queftion ;  for  he  does  not 
tnter  into  the  queftion  at  all.  He  exprcfsly  fays  that  **  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  a  queftion  of  lefs  importance,"  and  that  '*  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  wliatever  whether  we  be  more  or  lefs  perfeft  than  Adam  was." 
But,  continues  our  critic,  Dr.  Gleig  '*  leaves  it  undetermined,  whether  our 
fofwers  are  rendered  e^ualto  theirs  by  divine  grace,  or  I  fs  luill^be  required  of  us,  than 
ivould  have  been  required  of  them,  had  they  continued  in  their  fate  of  perfc^ion.^* 
Now  why  any  man  fliould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver 
for  not  determining  a  point,  of  which  the  determination  was  altogether 
indifferent  to  his  argument,  fome,  perhaps,  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  compre- 
hend. But  to  thofe  who  know  thcfc  Calvinifts  thoroughly,  the  reafon,  wc , 
apprehend,  can  be  no  fecret. 

The  avowed  objedl  of  Dr.  Gleig's  third  fermon  is  to  fhew  that  all 
Chriftians  are  pofliefled  of  power  to  perform  their  duty  ;  and  this,  he  con- 
tendsj  is  equally  the  cafe  whatever  notions  we  entertain  of  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  If  our  natural  powers  were  degraded  by  the  fall,  (and 
Dr.  Gleig  does  not  even  inflnuate  the  contrary,)  they  are  reftored  by 
grace,  fo  that  now  we  are  not,  (to  fay  the  leaft,)  in  .1  xoorfe  fituation  than 
Adam  was.  To  every  Chriftian,  according  to  Dr.  Gleig,  a  degree  of 
gVace  is  afforded  fufficient,  provided  only  that  he  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  It,  to  enable  him  to  work  out  his  own  falvation  ;  hinc  ill^e  lachryma* 
A  Calyinift  admits  neither  the  Co-operation,  nor  the  univerfality,  of 
faving  grace.  In  his  fcheme,  fuch  grace  is  confined  to  the  elert,  in  whom, 
without  any  concurrence  of  theirs,  it  operates  by  an  irrefiftible,  and, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  mechanical  impulfe.  A  Calvinilt,  therefore,  can 
never  allow  that  every  man  may  perform  his  duty ;  and  the  real  herefy  of 
Dr.  Gleig  confifts,  not  at  all  in  denying  original  fm,  coucerning  which 
he  does  not  even  hint  his  opinion,  but  in  afi'erting  the  doArine  of  uni- 
versal REDEMPTiojf,  and  that  every  Chriftian  may  be  faved  if  he  wiU. 
The  Chriftian  Obferver,  however,,  it  is  probable,  iiaiagined  it  rath^  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  diflemble  his  own  dift)elief  of  this  do^lrine.  But, 
9X  all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  a  great  proof  of  his  wifdom  to 
have  brought,  sCgainft  Dr.  Gleig,  a  charge  of  herefy,  in  a  point  which 
the  Do£lor  repeatedly  declares  that  he  has  no  occafion  whatever  to 
difcufs. 

Oax  critic,  however,  has  a  notable  quibble  on   the   word  infuperahle. 

*•  Although,"  he  fays,  •*  it  be  true  that  the  queftion  has-  often  been  put 
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whether  there  be  not  tlh  imtue  -pvoi^ttAty  to  fm  in  every  defcendant  bf 
Adam,  it  has  mt  beea  much  queAioned  whether  this  propehfity  be  an  in-> 
Jkperahk  one,  Moft  people,  indeed  all  whom  we  have  heard  or  read  of, 
believe  it  to  htfuperahle  ;  and  it  is  thie  great  bafinefs  of  religion,  and  the 
immediate^  and  declared  purpofe.of  divine  grace,  ta  overcome  this  innate 
fropenfiiy  in  man."  What?,  in  all  mankind  without  exception  ?  Why  no* 
But  in  all  Ckriftians  then  ?  The  Chriflian  Obferver  will  not  fay  fo.  It  is» 
according  to  his  principles,  the,  purpofc  of  grace  to  overcome  this  pro- 
pcnfity  in  the  .ek&  alone.  In  all  others,  therefore,  denominate  them  re* 
probates,  or  what  yon  will,  the  innate  propenfity  remains />^^tf^Zf. 

Of  the  great.  Proteflant.dodtrine  (as  it  has  been  called)  oi  juftificaiionly 
faith  onlj^  it  is  plain  t;hat  this  Reviewer  does  not  comprehend  even  the  v^ry 
firil  elemental  principles.  His  petulance,  however,  is  equal  to  his  igr 
norance  ;  for  the  following  is  the  ftile  in  which  our  Ariftarchus  decides  on 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Gleig,  in  fo  far  as  the  fubjed  of  this  dp^ine  is  con- 
cerned. *V  On  a  topic  which  has  been  fo  profufely  difcufTed,  it  would 
jhave  been  unreafonable  to  expefl  any  thing  new ;  but  Dr.  Glcig's  obfer- 
vations  are  not  only  not  no^ueU  but  they  tend  to  re-involve  the  fubjeft  in 
difficulties  from  which  it  has,  before  been  extricated,  A  want  of  peripicuity  and 
precifion  both  in  his  ideas  and  his  language  appears  equally  in  his  ilate- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  which  he  oppofes,  and  in  his  explication  of  the  doc- 
trine which  he  maintains.  He  is  mt  always  coufiftent  nvith  himfelf\  andfimt 
pfijfages  appear  to  contradiSi  each  other. *^  , 

What  the  difficulties  are  in  which  Dr.  Gleig  has  re  involved  the  doc- 
trine, of  jultification  by  faith,  it  were  furely  unreafonable  to  aik  a  critic 
M(ho  appears  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  ei^lightening  his  readers  when  he  is  only 
ftringing  together  identical  proportions,  and  who  feems  not  even  to  un- 
derftand  the  meaning  of  a  very  familiar  term.  It  is  needlefs  to  dwell  on 
the  wife  and  fagacious  remark  that  ''  in  a  writer  who  is  not  always  cou- 
fiftent with  himfelf  fome  pa/Tages  will  appear  to  contradiA  each  other/* 
becaufe  every  perfon  nmft  inllantly  perceive  its  importance.  But  we  muft 
requeft  it  to  be  attended  to  that  our  Reviewer  has  declared  from  the  chair 
of  criticifm,  that,  on  the  fubjed  of  juftijication  by  faith.  Dr.  Gleig's 
obfervations  are  not  novel.  In  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  critical 
decifion,  we  fhall  now  produce,  from  the  following  page  of  our  Rer 
viewer's  ftriflures,  two  ihort  quotations,  the  one  relating  to  a  particular 
paiTage,  the  other  relating,  it  would  feem,  to  the  volume  in  general. 

**  There  is  one  pa£age  in  the  fermon  on  juflification,  to  which,  what- 
ever other  recommendation  it  may  want,  we  muft  unrefervedly  allow  thje 
merit  of  absolute  originality.'* 

'*  Dr.  Gleig  tells  us  (p,  363.)  of  his  having  heard  a  man  'criticising 
fyfiems  of  theology  in  a  fhop-door,  in  the  hearing  of  ^he  multitude  on 
the  ftreet.*  If  Dr.  Gleig's  fyftem  of  theology  were  among  the  numbc/ 
of  thofe  which  the  man  in  the  ihop-door  criticifed,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  multitude  in  the  ftreet  ihould  ftop  to  hear  his  difquifitions ;  for  things 
NEW  ANDSTRANG&  havc  great,  attraftions  for  the  vulgar." 

UravM   HORUM    mavis    accipe.      "   He    is    not    always    con- 

JlSTSNT  WITH  HIMSELF  ;    AND    SOME    PASSAGES    APPEAR  TO  CONTRA* 

niCT  EACH  oTHj^R.     (Chrift.Obferv.) 

The  firft  paf&g^  froirl  Dr.  Gleig  on  this  fubjeft  which  falls  under  the 
la(h  of  our  critic,  is  as  follows :  ^^  But  though  faith  in  Chrift  be  abfo* 
itttel/  neceflkry  to  the  jnAification  of  a  Chriftian>  it  will  not  alon*  juftify 

him« 
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Vktn,  though  k  u  undoubtedly  his ^  duty,  it  iinot  tt»  «uibiSf  of  Kit 
doty  ;  for  the  commaUdtDmt'of  God  i  »  thtt  we&oald  not  only  belkve 
on  the  A&me  of  his  {on  Jefus  Chrift,  but  alfo  loye  one  another^ts  ht  gMp 
us  comnaandment/*  On  this  the  critic's  chief  oSfervadon  is:  *'  Vht 
teader  will  not  overtook  the  weaknefs  oi  the  reafoning  ecnployed  in  this 
paflTage ;  the  fum  of  which  is,  that  fairh  alone  *wiil  mt  jufify  the  ChnftioH^ 
bcdaufe  faith  w  mt  the  ^vi^le  rf  his  iltoy.**  The  weaknefs  oip  the  reafonin^, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  obvious  to  none  except  thofe  Whofe  intelleds»  an4 
knowledge  of  divinityi  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  this- Reviewer's  i  who, 
if  he  meant  to  aiBrm  that  the  fimpld  virtue  or  grace  of  fahh  is-the  onlv 
condition  required  on  our  part  to  entitle  us  to  the  benefits  of  the  Ch^f* 
tian  covenant  (for  that  is  the  real  import  of  being  juftUied)  may  be  itiled 
luereticorumfitcili^nctps.  This  licentious  notion,  though  adopted  by  his 
party,  is  as  oppofite  to  the  doftrine  ^  fcripture  and  of  the  Church  of 
£ngUtid  as  light  is  to  darknefs.  *«  But  the  niftin  objeA  of  att^!itiofi>" 
continues  our  Revievvei*,  ''and  that  to  which  we  more  partiCiilarly  call 
the  coniideration  of  the  reader,  is  jyt.  Gleig's  aflVrtlon  that  faith. alono 
will  not  juftify  us,  We  have  heretofore  read  in  a  book,  whofe  authontjr 
Dr.  Gleig  will  not  impeach,  that  *  we  are  juflAfied  by  faith  only." 

To  this  notable  argument,  which  our  Reviewer,  no  doubt,  feems  aiH 
ainfwerable.  Dr.  Gleig,  we  think,  has  only  to  reply  that  Ar  hats  here^o^ 
fbre  read  in  a  book  vfhofe  authority  the  Chriftian  Obferver  will  not  im-^ 
peach,  the  followine  words:  *'  What  doth  it  profit,  ihy  brethren,  thotif^ 
a  man  fay  he  hath  niith,  and  haVe  ndt  works  ?  Can  fnithjivue  him  ?  •  •  • 
Ye  fee  then  how  that  fy  oueriba  manis  juAilied,  and  tut  iyfidth  anly.** 
But  fuch  a  reply,  tiKHrgh  the  Chriftistn  Obfenrer  is  entitled  to  no  otlwr» 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  fubjed.  The  QhriT- 
tian  Obferver  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  concerning  the  muh^ky  of 
both  the  foregoing  aHertions  there  is,  among  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  no  difpute,  and  that  the  only  queHion  is  concerning  their  mecut^ 
mg.  Had  he,  therefore,  intended  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  he 
would  have  told  his  readers  lA  what  fenfe  hoth  are  trm,  4ind  conft/fftnt  *wiih  4ii$ 
mnother:  On  this  fubjedl  we  would  advife  him  to  ^xAy  fiifhop  Bull's 
'Harmonia  Apofl^lca^  with  its  feveral  defences.  In  the  mean  time  we  re- 
commend to  his  notice  the  opinion  of  another  eminent  divine,  which  the 
limits  of  ouir  article  will  permit  us  to  copy.  This  author,  fpcaking  of 
the  reafoning  of  St.  Paul  on  the  fubjedl  of  j unification'  by  faith,  (ays^ 
**  The  general  form  of  the  argument  is  this;  men  are  finners;  therefore 
cannot  be  accounted  jufl,  without  an  a^  of  Mrrrf  in  the  Judge  of  the 
t^orld.*'     He  then  fpioceeds  thus: 

«'  is  not  our  doftrine  contrary  to  that  of  St.  James?  who  fays,  '  can 
faith  fave  him  ^'  No;  thef  mofl  that  can  be  allowed  is^  that  the  reafoning; 
of  James  is  in  tended /or  different  circumftances  from  that  of  Paul ;  or  tha^ 
it  is  intended  to  iupply  what  common  fenfe  would  always  fupply,  if  no 
icvaiion  ()f  duty  was  in  view.  But  I  doubt  whether  even  fo  great  a  dif^ 
fcrence  as  that  need  be  allowed  between  thcfe  facred  writers.  Let  us  fup- 
-pofe  them  to  confer.— /^tf«J.  We  arc  juftified  by  faith.— yiiwK'/.  -Will  he 
oe  juftificd  who  does  no  good  works f—PW.  'No;  I  did  not  fay  that;  I 
have  faid,  the  wicked  will  be  fumfoed.'-'Jipfiej.YovL  did  not  mention 
^workt  with  faith  ?-  —Punl,  No ;  but  I  plainly  meant  to  addre^  mylelf  to 
Jews  and  Heathens,  and  to  declare  to  them  that,  when  ^ty  had  performed 
^hat  they  called  good  works>  their^tcmal  (alvation  muft  ftill  <fcpesd 

upon 
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'«^6n  the  diving  mtrc^:  to  thofe  Who  profefs  to  ntgUs  good  works  I  have 
£^id  MofAing, — James.  Then  wc  agree;  or,  at  leaft,  wc  do  not  difagrce. 
You  fay,  fuch  works  as  Jews  and  Heathens  have  been  found  to  per^rin« 
cannot  fave  them :  I  fay,  nothing  will  fave  them  if  they  4o  not  drive  to 
iive  well."     (Hey's  Ledlures,  Vol.  HI.  p.  277.) 

We  mud  however  do  our  Reviewer  juflice :  "  We  are  aware,"  he  fays, 
**  that  to  contrail  affertions . does  not  elucidate  doctrines;"  and  he  is  de- 
firoustofurniih  Dr.  Glcig  with  *•  a  brief,  comprehenfive,  and  pcrfpicuous 
fiaKement"  of  the  dodrine.  ''  When  orthodox  Chriflians  aiiert  the  an- 
cient doftrinc  of  judif.cation  by  faith  alone,  they  mean,  as  an  old  writer 
Sirell  exprefles  it,  juftifiaaia  per  JUem/oIamy  Jid  non  per  JUem  folitariam,  that  is, 
^  the  fame  writer  well  tranllates  it,  jufiijication  by  faith  alone,  but  not  by  that 
/aith  <Mch  is  alone,'*  We  may  here,  with  great  propriety,  adopt  the 
words  of  Bifliop  Bull  on  a  fimilar  occafion :  *<  Audio  quulem  optimi  Patris 
Verba;  fed  de  fenfu  ejus  adhuc  quasritur."  But  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
original  reformers  maintained  that  '*  men  are  judified  by  faith  only,"  or, 
as  our  Homily  on  Salvation  fomctimes  exprcffes  it,  "  by  only  faith,"  we 
ihall  give  in  the'  words  of  this  great  divine;  who  has  not  only  alTerted, 
but  proved,  it  to  be  the  fenfe  of  all,  or,  at  lead,  of  the  mod  refpedtable 
reformed  confefHons.     Of  thefe  he  fays : 

**  Quippe  ctiamii  illje  quoque  doceant,  ex  fide  fola  fin^  operibus  hominejn 
jufiifi£ari%  edatum  tamen  illud  eo  fenfu  explicant,  quern  nos  pronis  ulnk 
ampiexamur.     Scil.  difertis  verbis  monent  confedionum  authores,  fefnien- 
tiam  \^2SCi  figurate  accipiendamejfe,  ita  ut  infidei  nomine  gratia^  quse  ei  ex 
^dverfo  refpondet,  intelligatur,  atque  idem  {\i  fold  fide  jufiificari  c^xxo^  fold 
^atid,  iHnA  ex  operum  meritOy  jufiificari :  ac,  proprie  loquendo,  ddem  caste- 
rafque  virtutes  bonaqiie^  opera  ad  judidcacionem  xque  valere  atque  ede 
aeceiTaria:  necquicquam  majus  fidei  in  ido  negotio  tribuendum,  quaqgi 
ceteris  virtutibus :  adeoque  fe,  quatenu&  a  judidcatiooe  bona  opera  ex« 
cludtint,    eatenus  et  ^dem  ipfam  rejicere.  .  .  .  Qoicquid  igitur  feu  ca^ 
^4iginis,  dve  erroris,    accreverit  huic  luculentifiinise  de  judidcatione  ho« 
minis  doArin&,  quatenus  ea  a  Protedantibus  hodie  docetor ;  illud   fere 
totum    privatorum  quorundam    theologorum  hallucinationibus,    qui  pu'^  ' 
rioris  ac  primitive  (d  ita  loqui  fas  dt)  reformationis  fenteptiam  perperam 
Acceperunt,    impntandum  eft."       (Harm.   Apoftbl.   Didert.  I.  Cap.  vi, 
«ea.  1. 

The  notion  which  is  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Chriftian  Ob* 
ferver,  namely,  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  juftidcation,  is  in  truth 
0Uc  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which  have  ever  been  broached  in  the 
Chriftian  Church,  and  the  foundation  of  the  moft  abominable  antino- 
mianifm,  as  may  be  feen  in  Crifpe  and  many  others.  It  is  the  error,  how- 
ever, of  private  divines,  and  not  of  the  Chufch  of  England,  By  the 
cxpredion*  •*  wc  are  juftified  by  faith  only,"  our  original  reformers 
meant ^he  fame  as  by  *•  we  are  juftified /r^^^,  'without  'works  :**  and  by  this 
latter  cxpredion  they  did  not  underftand  that  good'  w^rks  are  nd  condition  of 
our  juftidcation,  bat  only  that  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  the  meritorious 
caufeoi  it.  The  Chriftian  Obferver  may  fee  this  proved,  to  a  demo'nftrj^ 
tion,  by  Bidiop  Bull,  Har.  Apod,  Didf.  II.  Cap.  xviii.  Seft,  6,  and  con- 
firmed, Apol.  pro  Harm.  SetSl.  5.  But,  in  reality,  to  place  the  fentiments 
of  the  ,Ch«rch  of  England,  on  this  fubjeft,  beyond,  the  limits  of  conr 
troyerfy,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  a  dngle  {Jjri^ence  of  the  Homily 
on  Salvation,  to  which  we  are  C;Xpre{£ly  referred  b^  the  Xltb  Article,  and 
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which  therefore,  by  all  parties  who  acknowledge  its  authority,  muft  b# 
finally  admitted  to  decide  the  difpute.  The  fentence  is  liable  to  no  mif- 
condrudion ;  and  it  ftates  itfelf  to  be  exprefsly  intended  for  a  fall  and 
explicit  explanation  of  the  doftrine.  *'  This  faying,  that  we  be  juflified 
by  faith  only,  freely,  and  without  works,  is  fpoken  for  /« take  a^way  clearly 
all  MERIT  of  oufworisy  as  being  unabk  TO  deserve  our  jufiifeation  at  God*s 
handsy  and  thereby  moil  plainly  to  expcefs  the  weaknefs  of  man,  atid  the 
goodnefs  of  God  ;  the  great  infirmity  of  ourfelves,  and  the  might  and 
power  of  God ;  the  imperfection  of  our  own  works,  and  the  m6ft  abundant 
grace  ef  our  Saviour  Chrift;  and  therefore  wholly  to  ascribe  thb 

MERIT   AND  DESERVING  OF  OUR  JUSTIFICATION  VNTO  Cl^RIST  ONLV, 
AND  HIS    MOST    PRECIOUS     BI.OOD-SHEDDING.       (Hom.  Ed.  OxOn.   1  So2« 

p.  21.)  Of  the  fenfe  in  which  the  Church  of  England  underflands  the. 
exprefiion,  ''we  are  j  unified  by  faith  only,"  nothing  more  need  6r  cam 
be  faid.       ^ 

Having  thus  confidcred  tVe  doftririe  in  general,  we  might  fafely  pafs  by 

'  our  critic's  particular  objefiioni  to  Dr.  Glcig's  view  of  it.     But  we  wiih; 

to  hold,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  balance  even  between  both  parties  :  -we 

muft,  therefore,  bee  the  attention  of  our.  readers  to  the  paiTage  to  which 

the  critic  allows  the  merit  of  abfolute  originality. 

"  By  the.  grace  of  the  fecond  covenant,*'  fays  Dr.  Gleig,  "  all  man- 
kind are  rendered  immortal  in  confequence  of  the  death  and  refurr^dion 
of  Chrift,  who  is  the  lamb  (lain,  in  the  divine  decree,  from  the  founda^ 
tidn  of  the  ^vorld ;  but  to  obtain  immortal  hafpinefi,  they  muft  obfervc  the 
conditions  of  the  covenant,  which  are  faith  in  Chrift,  and  I'epentance 
from  dead  works.  7)'ie  former  conditioHi  faiths  relates  chiefly  to  our  future  ex-, 
ijience ;  the  latter  to  ourfutute  happinefsP  The  fentence  in  italics,  our  critic 
informs  us,  prefents  an  opinion  which  he  never  met  with  before.  We  caa 
caiily  believe  him  ;  and  the  conclulion  which  we  draw  from  the.  informa- 
tion is  that  hie  reading  is,  as  we  fufpe^ed,  very  confined.  The  critic 
Jioweyer  finds  an  abfurdity  in  this  paragraph,  and  afks  with  an  air  of  felf- 
importance,  ''How  can  faith  be,  im  any  fenfe,  a  condition  of  our  future 
exiftence,  if  all  mankind  (thofe  who  have  not  faith,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
have)  be  rendered  immortal  by  the  grace  of  the  fecond  covenant  ?"  But 
the  critic  firft  w/7^f/ the  abfurdity,  and  then  finds  it.  Dr.  Gleig  exprefsly 
fays  that  faith  and  repentance  are  conditions  of  the  covenant.  But  he  doe^ 
Hot  fay,  as  the  Reviewer  would  compel  him  to  do,  that  faith  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  our  future  exijlence.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  faith  relates  to  our  future  ex* 
ifieace'y  and  it  a(ppears  that  our  critic's  idea  of  relation  is  as  confined  as  hit 
reading:  for  he  cannot  conceive  two  things  related,  except  the  one  be  a 
condition  of  the  other.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  in  fpite  oi .  his  Rq^viewer, 
is,  in  this  place,  both  accurate  in  language,  and  orthodox  in  fentiroent. 
If  man  be  intended  to  live  for  ever,  his  claim  muft  be  in  confequence  of 
a  covenant  of  grace ;  for  no  Created  being  can  poflibly  have  fuck  a  claim  by 
nature.  Immortal  life  was,  accordingly,  at  firft  fnfpended  on  Adam's  ab- 
i^aining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  forfeited  by  his  eating  it.  "  In 
the  day  that  thou  eatcft  -thereof  thou  fhalt  Ajrely,"  or  utt«rly,  *'  die.'* 
Had  this  threat  been  put  in  immediate  execution,  there  had  been  ^n  utter 
end  of  the  human  race.  Immortal  life  is^  reftored  to  a]j  mankind  through 
Chrift;  and  this  every  Chrifcian  is  bound  to  believe.  But  bcfidc  im- 
mortal li^,  our  Redeemer  has  alfo  purchafcd  for  us,  on  certain  condi- 
tionsj  idimortdLl  hapfimj^.    In  order,  hesycv^r,  that  Chriftians  may  finally 
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Be  partakers  of  this  laft,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  believe  the  Re- 
deemer to  be  the  author  of  both;  they  muft  likewife  repent  from  dead 
iVorks ;  or,  in  other  wofdi,  they  muft  live  in  a  cOurfe  of  Chriftiaji  obe- 
dience. 

In  Dr.  Gleig's  fifth  difcdurfe  this  Reviewer  finds,  he  fiys,  "  a  query 
Aated,  which  is  fo  cafxiy  anfwered>  that  it  would  be  an  a^  of  moft  par- 
Amonious  unkindnefs  to  withhold  a  reply."  'fhe.^uery  is  this:  "  But  if 
it  Be  true  that  the  nature  of  man  is  fo  corrupted  that  '  the  good  which  he  ' 
would,  he  doth  not;  and  the  evil  which  Ke  would  not,  thai;,  he  doth'— * 
does  it  not  follow  that  we  are  laid  under  the  rieceffity  of  fifcn^ng  V*  The 
critic  anfwers,  "  No.  It  is  true  at  leaft  of  fbme  man;  for  St, Paul  ex- 
pre/sly  afferts  it.  But  it  does  vot  follow  from  hence  that  any  man  is  laid  \ivi-^ 
d^r  2.  t:etejjitj  of  finning^^  The  Reviewer  is  certainly  very  kind  inan- 
fwering  the  queftion  ;  bit  if  he  had  read  on\y Jei/e/i  IJnes  more,  lie  might 
have  difcovered  that  his  kindnefs  was  entirely  a  work  of  fupererogation. 
{"or  ret  no  jjreater  diftance  Dr.  Gleig  thus  exprefles  himfelf  t  **  Such  doc- 
trines as  this  have  indeed  been  inferred  front  the  words  of  my  text,  and 
from  fimilar  paflages  of  holy  fcriptiire ;  but  I  need  hardly  obferve  to 
you,  that  in  the  reafoning  which  attempts  to  eftablifh' them,  the*  con- 
clufion  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the  premifes."  He  then  goes  on  to  argue 
^garnfi  this  coTic\\ifion,  which,  he  contends,  is-  not  only  j*^^  but  impious. 
The  Reviewer,  however,  very  evidently  wiftied  his  readers  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Gleig  holds  the  cdnclufion  to  be  true»  and,  of  courfe,  difbelieves  the 
aiTertion  of  St.  Paul.  His  conduft  will  admit  of  no  other  conftruction,  fo 
that  here  again  we  have  a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  ^candid  good  faith  of 
thefe  fainted  "  True  Churchmen."    * 

This  Reviewer  complains  that,  "  iamany  writers,  fome  of  th<5  peculiar 
and  diftiriguifhing  dodirines  of  the  Gofpel  are  mentioned,  hot  as  prime 
fubjefts  of  difculfion  and  attention,  not  as  fundamental  truths  upon  whicli 
all  others  reft,  but  as  matters  of  cafual  and  fupplementary  acknonjoledgment  i 
matters  \\hich  it  would  not  be  decent  to  ovjjrlook  altogether,  but  which 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  dwell  upon."  In  illuftration  cf  this  remark  he  al- 
leges Dr.  Gleig*s  difcourfe  on  Coloff.  i.  12.  "  In  dif'courfing  on  this 
text/^  he  fays,  "  Dr.  Gleig  had  fo  fuccefsfully  avoided  touching  on  the 
mofc  prominent  truth  contained  in  it,  that,  independently  of  the  text 
itfelf,  thtfre  is  not  one  fyllable,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
which  refers  to  our  being  maie  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  faints  ly  the 
Father.*' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  circumftance  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  found  di- 
vine who  would  fulfil  his  duty,  ihould  be  obliged  to  cmgloy  fo  much  of 
his  time  in  expofing  error:  for  that  is,  in  part,  the  true  account  of  tbj5 
cafe.  But  errors,  at  leafc  fuch  as  ?ire  grofsly  pernicious,  and  fubverfive 
of  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  when  once  they  have  been  ariopted,  muft 
be  expofedi  before  truth  caii  be  fuccefsfully  recommended.  Such  writers 
as  the  Chriftian  Obferver  and  his  friends  are  perpetually  labouring,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen;  to  overwhelm  with  impiety,  abfurdity,  and  hon- 
fenfc,  the  pure  and  genuine  do6lrines  of  the  Gofpel.  Can  they  rea- 
fonably  complain  of  thofe  who,  perfuaded  -as  they  are  that  fuch  is  the 
cafe,  endeavour  to  counteract  them  ?  Befide?,  thefe  enthuiiafts  will  allo.w 
that  none  preach  '*  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  do6irin«s  of  the 
Gofpel,""  who  are  not  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  themfelves.  Our  Re- 
viewer, for. example,  we  are  well  perfuaded,  were  he  to  preach  on  Co- 
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lofT.  i.  12.  woftld  fpend  tke  greater  part  of  his  time  in  explamiag  to  hU- 
audi^ence  that,  by  "  our  beuig  made  meet  by  the  Father/  is  meant  that 
God  is  the  fole  operator  in  the  whole  bufincfs  of  man's  falvation ;  that 
man  can  do  nothing  at  all  for  himrelf>  but  that  every  thing  is  carried  on 
hy  the  invincible  influence  of  Sovereign  grace.  He  might  ftate  that  this 
moft  comfortable  dodlririe  is  the  cOnfequence  of  ele£lion^  and  the  ground 
•f  abfolute  aiTurance  of  falvation.  He  might  tell  them  that,  as  they  are 
mifk  to  do  nothing,  (o,  in  real;truth>  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn 
or  roll  them/elves  dver  on  Chrifty  who  is  bound  to  fuiFer  none  of  them  to  fall 
away  from  ;^race.  All  this  the  Reviewer,  we  doubt  not,  would  calU  sis  it 
has  frequently,  too  frequently,  been  called  before,  preaching  <^*the  pe- 
culiar and  diftinguxfhing  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel.  But,  thank  God,  wt. 
have  not  fo  learned  Chrift ;  and  Kence  we  enjoy,  what  we  highly  efteem, 
the  honour  of  fharing,  with  fuch  divines  as  Dr.Gieig,  in  the  cenfures  of 
the  Chriftian  Obferver. 

This  confequential  critic  calls  Dr.Gieig  to  taflc  for  talking  of, our 
**  virtuous  brother  for  whom  Chrift  died,"  and  for  fuppofing  that  a  mka 
may  live  "  negatively  innocent."    With  regard  to  the  former  exprelliom 
)ie  obferves  that  "  according  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  word  of  God» 
Chrill  died  not  for  the  'uirtwms,  but  for  finuers^-^ot  the  ungodhf^*    This 
ebfervation  would  have  greatly  furprifed  us,  if  any  thing  coild  furprife 
ms  from  the  Chriftiafi  Obferver.\    What?  does  the  fcnpture  fay  that 
Chrift  died  not  for  the  virtuous  ?  We  conceived  it  to  fay  that  he  died  for 
all  men.     We  have  read,  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  the  exprefr  ' 
tons  of. St.  Paul:  "For  when  we  were  yet  without  ftrength,.  in  du^ 
time  Chrifl  died  for  the  ungodly,"  and  "  God  commenceth  his  love  to- 
wards us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  finners  Chrifl  died  for  us."     But  wc 
never  imagined  thefe  expreffions  to  imply  that  thofe  for  whom  Chri|l  died 
Biuft  continue Jijuurs,     Yet  this  is  what  the  Chriftian  Obferver  muft  mean. 
if  his  criticifm  be  at  all  to  the  purpofe.    Thus  we  fee  what  a  preciou$ 
fyftem  of  divinity  the  Chriftian  Obferver  extraAs  from  the  fcriptures.  We 
were  prepared  to  find  this  publication  maintaining  that  Our  Saviour  die^ 
fbr  the  elect  alone :  but,  that  when  we  have  reafon  to  believe  a  man  virtumu, 
we  muft  exclude  him  from  thofe  fbr  whom  Chrifc  died,  is  an  aiTertiot 
which  certainly  exceeded  our  expectations.     We  formerly  hinted  our  fuir^ 
sicions  of  the  antinomianifm  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver  (V'ol.  XV.  p.  75)  j 
Dut  now  we  fee  him  openly  and  boldly  avowing  it :  for  this  is  the  i/- 
fiJPmk  antinofnorumfax  it  luerifis  feftilentijpma^    Of  this  dodlrine  the  unequi^ 
vocal  language  is,   *'  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  let  us  contipiie 
in  fin  that  grace  may  abound." 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  of  the  above  expreffions,  the  Reviewer 
•'  would  aik,"  he  fays,  '*  whether  Dr.  Gleig  believes  that  any  men  d^ 
live  mgati'vely  innocent^  and  without  fofiti*vefin  ?"  Some  perfons,  we  know^ 
will  afit  very  fooli.fh  queftions,  with  as  grave  an  air  as  if  they  were  very  ' 
wife  ones ;  and  this,  wc  prefume,  is,  at  prefent,  the  cafe  of  the  Chvif- 
,tiac  Obferver.  Does  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  then,  believe  that  all  mea 
%x^  finners  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Were  we  not  afraid  that  he  would  evade 
our  queftion  by  a  miferable  quibble  on  the  word  i»^,  we  would  afc  him 
what  pofiivvefin  he  afcribes  to  an  infant  two  days,  or  ^en  two  montha  old  f 
But,  to  cut  the  matter  ihort,  ^nd  to  preclude  all  wrangling,  we  fiiBI^ryr 
ajk  him  whether  the  man  who  has  committed  only  robbery  bee  not  ntgA" 
iimly  tunocent  compared  with  him  who  has  been  guilty  both  of  xobbery^a^d 
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•f  murder?  So  eafy  is  it  to  difcern  the  difference  between  fefiiiwjm  and 
nej^dtiiH  inmcince.  Of  the  fins  from  which  a  man  abfcains  he  is  Hegati*vefy 
infiocenti  of  thofe  whkh  he  commits  he  \%  p^fithtelj guilty  \  fo  that  the  fame 
man  may  be  negatively  ianocent  in  one  refpe6l>  who»  in  another  refpe6l» 
is  a  poiitive  finner. 

But  accurate  precilion  and  difcrimination  of  thought  feem  none  of  the 
talents'  of  this  doughty  Reviewer.  He  would  be  a  philofopher,  indeed* 
as  well  as  a  divine;  and  we  ihall  here  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  his  phiio- 
fophy>  which  can  hardly,  we  thinks  fail  tG(  convince  oar  readers  with 
what  deep  attention  and  Angular  fuccefs  he  hasftudied  the  prii^iplcs  of  the 
human  mind.  Dr.  Gleig,  m  his  fermon  on  i  John  iy.  20,  fcates  it  as  the 
Apoftle's  doArine,  **  that  human  benevolence  is  progreflive  ;  that  it  em- 
braces firft  our  relations,  our  friends>  and  our  neighbours;  that  it  gra- 
<dually  extends  to  the  fociety  to  which  we  belong  ;  then  comprehends  our 

Sountryj  then  the  whole  human  race ;  and  at  laft  ftretches  icfelf  towards 
lie  gifeat  and  beneficent  Author  of  Nature."  On  this  pallage  the  Re- 
viewer writes  as  follows:  **  It  is  poflible  that  Dr.  Gleig  can  fupppfe  that 
God  is  the  lafi  objefl  that  attrads  the  exercife  of  that  benevolence  which 
St.  John  inculcates  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  our  Uve  muft  be  laterally  ex« 
pandcd  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  beforje  it  begins  to  afqend  to 
the  God  of  heaven?  We  have  been  accuftomed  to  hold  an  opinion  01% 
this  fubjedt  «o/  (tnly  different ^  hut  opfojite  to  that  contained  in  the  above  cited 
paffage.'* 

If  we  underftand  the  Reviewer  aright,  it  is  an  efiential  part  of  his  theory 
of  human  nature  that  a  child  loves  God  before  he  loves  his  iiurfe.  We 
were  wondering  to  what  particular  feet  of  philofophers  this  writer  be- 
longed ;  and  we  found  it  impofTible  .to  fatisfy  ourfelves,  till  we  recol* 
iected  that  the  late  Lord  Kames,  who  accounted  for  almoft  every  phe- 
nomenon in  the  mental  conftitution  of  man  by  fome  inmae  internal fenfi^ 
icnamerates,  among  the  original  principles  of  human  nature^  a  s£nss 
OP  Duty.  We,  therefore,  profume  that  our  ingenious  Reviewer  muft 
be  a  follower  of  that  emis^ent  philofopher ;  and  tg  his  theory  of  the  pro* 
^refs  of  the  benevolent  affections  we  have,  we  confefs,  but  one  trifling 
objection,  which  is  that  it  is  in  pia£CT  contradiction  to  tJNi- 
YERSAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  FACT.  When  the  affection  of  love,  after 
being  exetcifed  on  inferior  objects,  has  afcended  to  the  great  Creator  df 
the  XJniverfe,  it  will  certainly  be  reflected  from  him,  and  embrace  with 
warmer  feelings  of  benevolence,  the  human  race,  as  his  creatures  and  our 
brethren.  But  that  God  is  the  primary  object  of  our  love,  though  our 
feemingly  feraphic  Reviewer  affects  to  think  fo,  is  the  ipere  chimera  of  a 
vifionary  brain;  and  the  reafoning  of  S^  John  is  plainly  grounded  on  the 
fuppofltion  that  it  i^  utterly  impoinble. 

fiut  we  muft  draw  to  a  concluGon ;  for,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Chriftian  Obferver,  "  We  are  impatient  to  abridge  the  talk  of  detecting 
the  errors  of  the  work  before  us :"  we  ihall,  therefore,  pafs  by  the  Re- 
viewer^  remarks  on  what  he  calls  the  *'  very  repreheniible  practice  of 
blending  together  two  or  more  fragments  of  texts,  and  printing  them  a« 
if  they  were  originally  connected ;"  becaufe  the  practice,  as  every  one 
muft  perceive,  is  reprehenfible',  or  not,  juftas  it  is  conducted,  or  not,  with 
found  judgment  and  difcretion.     But  one  ihbrt  paflage  more  we  muft 

?[uote  from  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Gleig,  becaufe  the   Chriftian  Obferver , 
pleoinly  pronounces  it  deferving  of ''^ a  very  ferious  cenfiire."    The 

K  k  3  paflig^ 
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pafTage  is  this :  ^*  Many  fl  nran,  who  in  his  heart  reverps^  perhaps  fs  he 
Ought  to  do,  the  God  of  his  fathers^  and  hopes  for  falvacion  only  thrppgh 
the  crofs  of  Chrift,  can  yet  fmile  at  the  jelt  of  the  inapious  fcoffer,  ^nd 
fufFer,  at  his  own  table,  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  to  be  mentione4  in 
ttfrrhs  which,  if  applied  to  himfelf  or  his  frieiid,  he  v^oul4  rcfent  with 
indignation."  Coniidering  the  difpoiidons  of  this  )^eviewer,  and  his 
rancorous  animoiity  againft  Dt,  Gleig,  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  re- 
gard it  as  a  vtfry  powerful  recommendation  of  the  volpme  of  this  able  dir 
vine,  that  his  critic  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  paiTage  as  a  ycr 
hide  through  which  to  diicharge  hb  venom.  He  aiks  if  fuch  a  man  as 
Dr.  Gleig  defcribes  really  '*  rrveres,  Sitid  tvtii  per  Imps  as  he  ought  to  do,  thj^ 
God  of  his  fathers  ?*'  But  here  he  gives  another  proof  of  the  candour  of 
Calviniftic  Methodifts.  He  omits  the  emphatic  yrords  ''in,  his  heart/* 
in  which  confifts  the  whole  flrefs  of  the  Doctor's  reproof ;  as  implying  the 
abfufd  and  criminal  inconiiflenc^  of  fuffering  the  fear  or  the  refpefl  pf 
men  to  overpower  the  fuggeflions  of  our  better  principles.  Perhaps^ 
however,  the  Chrifliaii  Ob^erver  has  been  fortunate  enough  never  ta  meet 
with  a  man  whofe  principles  were  right  while  his  condud  was  faulty. 
If  fo,  we  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  experience  pf  human  life. 
But  nxif,  alas  !  can  bear  no  fupfa  favourable  teftimopy  either  of  o^rfelves^ 
or  of  other  men. 

"  Our  readers,*'  fays  the  Reviewer,  **  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in 
judging  in  what  eftimation  we  hold  thefe  fermons."  Notwithftanding  al| 
this  affedlation  of  contempt,  we  mare  than  fufpefl  that  he  holds  thefe 
fermohs  in  higher  eftimatidn  than  he  is  willing  tp  acknowledge ;  and  thaf 
this  ebullition  of  critical  malevolence  is  owing  nipre  to  a  dread  of  their 
power  than  to  a  perfuafion  of  their  impotence.  But  we  muft  now  proceed 
to  fary  a  few  ^vOrds  of  oarfelves,  ^^pm  this  writer  has  attacjce^  with  a  molj 
virulent  afperity. 

•    It  was  a  matter  of  coarfe  that  the  Apti-Jacobin  Reviewers  (hpuld  b^ 
•bjefts  of  peculiar  diflike  and  refentment  to  the  Chriftian  jObferver  j  foy 

^Vfe  have  never  ceafed,  and,  with  God's  affil^anpe,  we  never  fhall,  to  op-* 
pofe,  with  all  the  ilrength  which  we  pofTefs,  thofe  wild,  unfcripturai, 
blafphemous  dogmas  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  that  publication  to  dif- 
fe'minate  as  the  fundamental  dofflrines  of  the  Church  of  EnglaQd.'  Bu|; 
the  Chriftian  Obferycr,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  has  not,  we '  apprehend, 
been  remarkably  happy  in  making  choice  of  the  ground  for  his  attack. 
He  obiTerves,  •  in  general,  that,  as  we  formerly  recommended  Dr.  Gleig  to 
a  bilhopric,  it  \yas  to  be  expefted  that  we  Ihould  praife  his  fermons ;  but 
that  none  of  his  moft  impailioned  admirers  could  have  anticipated  the 
••  ihafs  of  adulation"  which  we  have  beftowed  upon  them  \  adulation, 
however,  which  might  have  been  fafely  overlooked,  if  it  did  not  •*  in- 
volve the  hn&.ioxi  of  ufi/cund  iioctripes ',^*  that  olir  review  of  thefe  fermons 
furhifhes  new  evidences  of  the  heterodoxy  of  our  religious  fentiments, 
and  affords  frefh  inftances  of  our  inconfiftpncy  ;  and,  in. fine,  *' that  the 
contrariety  which  marks  many  of  our  pieces,  added  to  the  teftimony  of 

•  ibme  recent  events,  proves  that  we  are  compofed  of  individuals  without 
any  common  principle  to  infure  uniformity,  even  on  the  grand  points  of 
rejigion  arid  xhorality." 

To  thefe  accufations  our  anfwer  Ihall  be  brief.     We  cannot  well  con- 
ceive why  our  claiming  a  privilege,  which  feems  to  be  the  inherent  birth- 
right of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  forxBing  our  own  opinion  of  the 
' *  .     ^     "  m«ri« 
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n^rits^  and  demerits^  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  fiiould  have  given 

«IFence  tb  the  Chriftian  Obfefver.     But  we  ferioufiy  aifiaw  him  that^  if 

we  had  it  in  our  power  effktuaUy  to  recommend  to  a  biihopric,  he  is  the 

laA  perfon  whom  we  fliould  think  of  confulting  with  regard  to  the  proper 

object  of  choice.     Of  the  terms  in  which  we  fpoke  of  I>r.  Glcig's  fer- 

sions  our  readers,  and  the  public  in  general,  niaft  judge;  and  we  are 

happy  to  find  that  the  character  which  we  gave  of  them  has  met  with  the 

fall  approbation  Of  thofe  whofe  approbation  we  are,  on-  every  occaiion, 

xnoft  folidtous  to  obtain.     With  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy 

of  onr  ceiigious  fentiments,  we  moft  willingly  fubmit  to  be  tried  by  the 

iame  judges.     We  fhouid  biulh,  we  muft  own,  to  be  thought,  for  a  mo* 

ment,  by  any  perfon  of  difcemment  and  fenfe,  to  have  been  bred  in  the 

fame  fchool  with  the  Chriftian  Obferver ;  Vftioie  found ^ctrines  confift  of  tiie 

rankeft  ^ntinomianifm,  grafted  on  the  impious  tenets  of  Calvin ;  and 

whofe  chwrckmanfiip'  is  proved  by  unceafing  endeavours  to  wKkurth  th« 

nation.  ' 

•  What  the  Chriftian  Obferver  means  by  the  **  teftimony  of  fome  recent 

events^"  we  fhall  not  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  to  conjefture.     The  ex^- 

preffion  was  probablv  intended  only  to  enhance  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 

implicitly  devour  his  poifoned  morfels,  the  fuppofed  importance  of  the 

Chriftian  Obferver,  by  iniinuacing  that  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with . 

the  fecrets  of  our  corps,  to  which  he  is,  hqwever,  an  abfolute  ftranger. 

As  to  the  "  contrariety  of  fentiment  which  marks  our  pieces,"  and  our 

being  '' compofed  of  individuals  without  any  common  principles  tojn-. 

fnrc   uniformity;**  the.  public,  ^e  imagine,  will  be  rather  difpofed  to 

believe,  that  thcfe  imputations  are  true  when  the  Chriftian  Obferver  (hall 

have /riw^i/ their  truth,  than  when  he  has  fimply  «^/tf</ it.     Heyiy^,  in- 

deed,    that    '*  many  proofs  might   be  -adduced  of   our  inconfiftency  ;'^ 

bnt,  in  the.  article  before  us,  he  confines  himfelf  to  /ov^,  relating  to  the 

twb  important  doftrincs  which  have  formed  the  principal  fubje^  of  our 

prefent  difcuftion.     ^'hefe  proofs  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine. 

In  our  Number  for  O^ober  1802,  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  187,  &c.)  wepraifed, 
as  itdeferved,  a  vifttation-fermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cooper.  Of  the  topics 
handled  in  that  mafterly  fermon  one  was  the  importance  of  the  dodtrine 
of  juftific^tipn  by  faith  alone,  which  the  preacher  calls  '' a  grand  fun- ' 
dam'cncal  doi^rine  of  the  Gofpcl."  This  doctrine,  fays  the  Chriftian 
Obferver,  is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Gleig :  fo  that  the  f(&ntiments  of  thefe 
two  divines  en  this  fubjed  are,  according  to  him,  '*  diametrically  op> 
pofite."  "  The  c^fe,"  fays  he,  "  admits  of  fuch  a  Very  concifeand 
categorical  ftatement,  that  we.  will  give  it.  Mr,  Cooper  holds,  that  a  matt 
is  jtditfied  .hy  faith  alone*  Dr.  Gleig  holds,  thataxmM  //not  jufiifkd  by 
faith  alpne.  The  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers  agree  <wit/i  them  both  !  I'?  He 
then  favours  us  with  a  fcrap  of  Latin  poetry,  the  intention  of  which,  if 
we  rightly  comprehend  it,  is  to  prove  th^t  the  Ant|*Jacobin  Reviewers  aro 
hermafhrffditef. 


•"  formal  duplex,  npc  fosmin^  die}. 


"  Nee  puer  ut  poffint ;  neutrumque  ;  et  utrumque,  vidcntur." 

To  the  Chriftian  Obferver's  difplay  of  his  learning  we  can  have  no  *o1j- 
jrctioo.  We  do  not  even  grudge.him  the  liberty,  (ftnce  it  pleafes  him)  of 
making  a.  little  x«m^  with  ourfelves.  We  ihall  not,  however,  be  greatly 
^rprisj^dj  fliould  wr  he»r  that  he  has  been  ^^Jhtitfett"  by  his  brother 

JCk4  Dr, 
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'Dr.  HaweiSf  with  a  feverc  reprimand  for  being  fe  profane  as  to  qooiC": 
fuch  "  heathen  mex,**  •  '  * 

Bat  what  opinion  mnft  oar  readers  form  of  the  hgnejfy  of  che  Chrilliaa  ' 
Obfehrer,  when  we  inform  them  that  on  the  fubjecc  of  jaAification  hy  . 
faith,  thete  is  not  between  Dr.  Gleig  and  Mr.  Cooper  even  the  fhadow  of  • 
a  difference  ?  Let  us  hear  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  expreifes  him* 
felf.    .''  t'erhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the  glorious  truths  of  revelation* 
which  i5  more  frequently  turned  to  a  bad  ufe>  and  made  the  inftrament 
of  greater  evil,  than  this.     Men  of  corrupt  minds  have  raifed  .on  h  the  . 
moft  monflrous  aitd  abominable  fyftemb :  not  aihamed  pdblidy  to  teach 
that»  fmce  we  are  juflified  fy  faith  akne,  giodnvorks  are  no  longer  neceiCir/ 
to  falvation ;  and  thus  not  only  weakening  the  obligations  to  morality  and 
holinefs»  but  even  Aiaking  that,  which  is   the  glory  of  the  GofpcU  the 
avowed  foundation  of  profligacy  and  vice."     Mr.  Cooper  then  obferves 
that  this  perverfion  of  the  truth' is  no  modern  invention;  *'  thoagh/'^ 
adds  he>    *'  perhaps  in  no  time  has  this   Jatinoman  herejy  been  more-^ 
openly^  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  fuccefsfully  propajg^ated,  than  ifttko 
prefcnt."  ■" 

From  thefe  paiTages  it  appears  that  of  jvftification  by  faith  alone,  as 
uniformly  taught  bv  the  Chnftian  Obferver  and  the  fe£t  of  True  Church- 
men, Mr.  Cooper  is  no  lefs  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  than  Dr.  Gleig  or  our- 
felves^  We  ihall  now  produce  fome  pafTages  to  (hew  in  what  fenfe  the 
learned  preacher  underftands  this,  fundamental  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel. 
Becaufe  the  doctrine  has  beenabufed,  ihall  we  therefore,  heaiks,  abandon 
iti  '^  By  way  of  providing  an  antidote  to  the  poifon,  are  we  to  preach 
that  good  works  make  any  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God>  and  thus  extol  our  own  unprofitable  fervices  as  C9^ 
iffential  tuith  the  meritoricus  obedience  of  Chrift  himfelf?**  No.  *'  Let  us  con- 
tend, as  earnefliy  as  our  opponents  can  do,  that  the  merits  of  Chifi  are  the 
only  grounds  of  the  Jinner^s  acceftafi€,e  mfith  God.^*  But,  ♦*  while  we  contend, 
with  even  Antinomian  zeal,  that  '  by  grate  we  are  faved  through  faith  ;* 
that  we  *  arc  juftified^^^^  fy  his  graee,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Chrift  Jefusi'  at  the  fame  time  let  us  maintain,  with  Apoflolic  energy, 
that  ^  without  holinefs  no  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord ;'  that  as  the  merits  of 
Chrifi ' alone  cott^itntt  our  titk  to  eternal  glory,  fo  in  purity  of  heart- 
alone  conMs  our  'meetnefs  for  partaking  of  the  inhexitancp  of  the  faints 
in  light."  .  ^ 

Our  readers  may  now,  perhaps,  be  difpofed  to  admire  the  impudenco- 
cf  the  Chriitian  Obferver  in  laying  claim  tp  the  Rev.  E.Cooper  as  the 
advocate  of  his  own  Antinomian  principles.  On  the  fubject  of  juOriiica* 
tion  by  faith,  Mr.  Cooper's  notions  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Bifhop  Bull,  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Hey,  with  thole  of  Iki-  Gleig,  with 
thofe  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers,  and,  ^nally,  with  thofe  of  the 
Chuj^ch  ov  F.ngi,and,  as  explicitly  declared  in  her  ineomparable  Ho- 
mily *'  Of  the -falvation  of  mankind  by  only  Chriil  our  Saviour,"  Itk 
the  '*  very  concife'and  categorical  fiatement"  on  this  ppint  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  Obferver,  there  is,  therefore,  a  very  ^onfiderable  miftake,  which 
•we  (hajl  beg  Icfeve  to  cbrrect.  The  cafe,  when  properly  ftated,'flands 
thus;  **  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  juftification  by  faith  only,  Mr*' 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Gleig  entirely  agree;  and  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers 
agree  tvith  them  BOTH." 

The  Chriilian  Qbrervfr*^  fecond  proof  of  oiir  iliconfifiency  is  derive4 
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^m  otor  caHmg'on  the  Rev.  R.  Pc.arfon  to  explain  a  paiTage  in  his  **  An- . 
notations  on  the  Practical  Part  of  Dr.  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and* 
Political  Philofophy."  (See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  2:63.)     That  call  was,  perhaps, 
exprelTed  in  words  too  warm  for  the  occafion.     The  An ti- Jacobin  Re« 
view-ers  do  not  pretend  to  be  ii^fallible.     They  were,  perhaps,  too  hafty  >. 
in  fufpecting  a  latent  evil  tendency  in  the  paiTage  quoted,  from  Biihop 
Butler,  by  Mr.  Pearfon;  though  their  evident  anxietv,  on  the  fubj^ct, 
demonftrates  how  cautious  they  are  of  admitting  aifertioas  which  hnt/eem 
tb  carry  with  them  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church. 
Mr.  Pearfon,  however,   with  that  candid  politcnefs  which  can  diftiiiguifii. 
iblicitude  for  right  opinions  from  a  bigotted   ze^l  to  propagate  wrong 
ones,  vouchfafed  the  explanation  required,  which  our  readers  will  £nd  in 
oar  XlVth  Vol.  Pp.  98,  99.     This  explanation  appeared  no  Icfs  than  fir. 
-jmonths  before  our  review   of  Dr.  Gleig's  ferinoas ;    a  circumftance  of 
which  the  Chriftian  Gbferver  could  not  have  been  ignorant  when  he  pre-, 
fumed  to  actufe  us  of  cenfuring,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Pearfon,  opinions 
which  we  applauded  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Gleig.     As  Mr.  Pearfon's  letter  to 
Its  was  publifhed  withput  any  delay,  and  accompanied  on  our  part  with 
no  animadverfions,  the  Chriftian  Obferver  was  bound  to  infer,  that  we- 
were  fatisfied  with  his  explanation,  and  did  not,  on  more  mature  deli- 
beration, difapprove  his  fentimcnts :  and  of  this  he  ought  to  have  in-*. 
formed  his  readers.     Of  this  letter  one  paragraph  is  fo  peculiarly  im- 
portant that  we  wiih  it  to  be  univerfally  attended  to;  and  as  many,  no 
doubt*,  occaiioaally  fee  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review  who  cannot  turn*  to  the 
volume  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  have  determined  to  re-print  that  pa- 
ragraph. 

**  Mymieaning  was,  and  probably  the  meaning  of  Bilhop  Butler  was 
the  fame,  nottd  deny  the  depra¥ation  of  human  nature  by  the  fall,  but. 
merely  to  guard  againft  thofe  mifreprefentations  refpccting  it,  which 
frequeatly  occur  in  Calviniftic  writers,  and  by  which,  at  the  expence  of 
the  gratitude  due  to  the  gracious  Author  of  our  being,  they  furnllh  men 
with  excufes  for  their  own  voluntary  faults.  When,  even  in  countries 
profefllng  Chriftianity,  wefpeak  of  men  as  actually  indulging  in  vicious ^ 
courfesi  we  can  fcarcely  make  ufe  of  tcrm.3  too  ftron^  for  the  occafion.  > 
I  do  not  think  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  *  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
world*  can  eafily  be  furpaffed  by  dcfcription.  For,  while  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  human  naturt  than  the  Calvinifis  \oxt,  I  have,  perhaps,  a  worfei 
of  men  themfilvcsy  even  in  what  is  fome times  mifcalled  lYitivfanctifeditgitt 
Notwithftanding  the  many  happy  efFefts  of  the  Gofpel  revelation,  the 
defcription,  which  St.  Paul  has  given  us  of  the  heathen  world,  may  \yith 
too  much  juftice  be  applied  to  the  world  as  it  is  at  prefent.  But,  when  wo 
fpcak  of  human  nature  as  the  •divine  workmanihip  ;*  that  is,  when  we 
fpeak  of  men  as  they  arc-  born  into  the  world,  before  .they  fuffer  them- 
felvesto  be  corrupted  by  bad  examples,  or  *  drawn  away  of  their  own 
lufts  and  enticed,'  we  ought  to  hold  a  different  language,  and  to  have 
regard  to  the  caution  which  St.  James  has  given  us,  not  to  call  the  blame 
pf  our  (ins  on  our  Maker.  Though  the  image  of  God  in  man  was  de- 
faced by  the  fall,  it  was  not  entirely  deflroyed ;  and,  if  you  had  recol- 
lected that,  fubfequently  to  the  fall,  and  even  to  the  deluge,  the  Scrips 
tnre  (Gen.'ix.  6.)  applies  this  honourable  di/linction  to  man,  you  would 
not  have  been  fo  indignant  at  Bifhop  Butler's  application  of  it,  nor  havo 
feefi  any  reafpn  for  *  difdaining  to  proceed.'     I  adopted  and  recom- 
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mended^  then>  the  fentiment  of  Bifhop  Butler,  becaofe  I  fappofed  hint' 
to  have  the  fame  notions  refpectiag  humati  nature,-  as  I  Aippofe  our  Sa* 
viour  to  have  had,  when,  fpeaking  of  little  children,  he  faid,  *•  Of  fuch 
15  the  kingdom  of  God.*  Our  Savionr  urges  on  men  the  neceflity  of  ««.- 
'verfion,  in  order  to  their  becoming  worthy  members  of  that  kingdoov, 
from  the  conlideration  of  their  being  fo  unlike  to  what  they  wjerc  wfee5 
thf]^came  into  the  world  ;  *'  Except  ye  be  con.'vertedy'  and  become  as  httU 
iJuliun,  ye  fhall  aot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Will  the  Chriftian  Obfcrver  fubfcribe  to  thcfe  notions,  and  particuliarly 

/to  thofe  contained  in  the  three  laft  fentences  ?  If  he  will  there  is  no  dif- 
ferencij,  on  this  fubject  at  leaft,  between  him  and  us.  Bht  we  venture  ta 
fpretel  that  he  never  will ;  though  he  will  find  it,  wc  prefume,  no  eafy 
taik  to  convict  them  of  heterodoxy.  Thefc,  however,  are  the  notion* 
of  human  nature  which,  wherever,  in  his  volume  of  fermons,  he  has  oc* 
cafion  to  fpeak  of  it,  are  inculcated  by  Dr.  Gleig.  We  may  here,  how- 
ever, with  propriety  take  notice  of  another  inflance  of  the  fhamclefs  cf- 
frontery  with  which  thefe  evangelical  "  True  Churchmen"  kncTwingly 
mutilate,  in  order  to  diftort,  the  language  of  their  opponents.  Th« 
Chriftian  Otferver  quotes  with  difapprobation  an  cxpreffion  of  Dr^ 
Gleig,  in  which  the  Doctor,  he  fays,  "  fpeaks  of  the  mind  being  brought 
by  reformation  nearer  to  its  original Jf'ate  of  puriiy,^*  The  Doctor's  words 
are  thefe  :  **  On  the  contrary,  wc  always  confider  his  mind,"  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  has  reformed  his  ill  conduct,  "  as,  by  fuch  a  reformation, 

/brought  nearer  to  its  origimil ftate  of  purify,  than  it  wasjwheh  corrupted  by 
his  former  baii  habits."  Does  the  Chriftian  Obferver  deny  that  this  is 
true  ?  He  cenfures  Dr.  Gleig  too  for  *'  introducing  the  text  '  God  made 
fnan  upright,'  ^s  applicable  to  mankind  in  general,  and  as  dtfprovrng  • 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  depravity  of  our  nature."  To  this  accufft^ 
tion  we  have  nothing  to  reply  but  only  that  when  the  Chriftian  Obferv«r 
fhall  have  proved,  by  the  context,  or  by  any  other  proper  medium  of 
proof,  that  the  text  in  queftion  was  not  intended,  by  Solomon,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  mankind  in  general,  or  that  it  has  any  relatiori  to  the  doctrine 
ef  original  fin,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Dt.  Gleig  will  retract  his  opi-  , 
nion,  and  become  a  convert  to  that  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  It  mitft, 
however,  be  obferved  that  this  Writer  feems  incapable  of  llating  any  opi- 
Kion  of  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  for  Dr.  Gleie; 
cxprefsly  introduces  the  text,  add  difcourfes  upon  it,  not  for  the  purpois 
of  difproving  either  the  original  or  acquired  depravity  of  our  nature,  bijt 
of  proying  that  men's  tranlgreffions  proceed  "  from  thcif  own  criminal 
inattention  or  deliberate  perverfenefs," 

We  (hall  now  take  leave  of  the  Chriftian  Obferver,  at  leaft  for  the  pre-* 
fent.  Hereafter,  indeed,  wc  may,  perhaps,  be  more  attentive  to  his  prO'» 
ceedings  than  we  have  hitherto-  been.  His  general  principles,  wc  have 
often  been  told,  are  deferying  of  the  moft  unqualified  reprobation ;  and 
die  truth  of  this  account  we  can  readily  believe :  for,  if  the  publication 
be  uniformly  confiftent,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  pef* 
tilent  which  were  ever  employed  tp  pefv^rt  or  fi)rrupt  the  religious  and 
moral  fentimenis  of  ^  pcpple,  .         * 
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Yie  Annual  Review,  emdtiistory  of  Literature  for  1$02.   Arthur  Aikii),  Edilot. 
.  VbLJ,    Loagmao  and  Rees.  '  8vo.    Pr.  978.     1803. 

EEVIEWS  leaving  been  ufually  publiflied  once  In  a  month,  readers  ar^ 
acci^liomed  to  exped  them  at  thole'  dated  periods ;  and  4*rom  that 
ver^  cuftom,  lefs  difpofed  to  be  favourable  to  periodical  briticifm,  that 
pccars  either  at  ftiorter  or  longer  intervals.  Hence  a  weekl)'  paper,  called 
the  Sunday  Review,  and  ot  which  the  object  was  ciiticifmas  well  as  poli- 
tics»  foon  lofl  its  literary  diflin^ ion,  and  was  obliged  to  link  into  a 
jLomoion  Sunday  New fpaper.  We  do  not  pretend  to  lay,  that  the  teroi 
o^  thirty  or'  thirty-one  days,  is,  by  nature  and  reafon.  Getter  iuited  ton 
furvey  of  new  publications  than  any  othev^  but  fuch  being  the  common 
time,  w.e  loolt  for  fuch  works  at  its  expiration.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
Attempted  three  months,  and  as  their  work  is  faid  to  have  begun  with  fbme 
appearance  of  fuccels  the  Editor  and  prppri^tors  have  probably  been 
Jthereby  induced  to  extend  t|ie  interval,  and  make  the  publication  annual 
That  project  we  arie  far  from  cenluring  as  impradicable,  and  deem  the  eventual 
fttccefs  neceflafily  to  depend  on  thp  plan  and  execution  ;  we  therefore  fully 
^dmit  it  poflible,  th^t  there  may  be  a  very  materly  Apnual  Review,  if  utf 
fkrtatpn  and  executei  by  nwijf^  abilities,  and  literature  adequate  to  the  task,  I'he 
condu6!ors  of  the  work  before  us  have  acted  viery  fairly  and  candidly,  in 
prefixing  the  naipe  of  the  Editor :  the  public  is  thereby  certified,  that 
>vhatever  (.Titic^l  taljpnts,  erudition,  and  difcri  mi  nation,  may  be  expedcd 
from  the  fuperintepdaiic^  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  will  be  f'.)und  in  the  An- 
nual Review.  At  th^  fame  time,  we  muft  confcfs  ourfelv^s,  when  we 
fead  the  titl|e  page,  to  have  been  fcmiewhat  at  a  lofs  how  we  were  to  afcert- 
tain  the  probable  grounds  of  fuch  expedations,  as  we  really  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  reputation  of  the  gentleman  in  rfiefli^on,  and 
confequently  the  authority  due  to  \\\%  name,  or  his  qualifications  lor  direct- 
ing literary  judgment.  i)r.  Aikin,  and  his  talents  and  learning,  we  know 
as  well  as' the  purpofes  to  which  they  were  frequently  applied  :  that  gCn-* 
tieman,  among  his  own  fet,  paffes,  we  are. told,  for  an  able  and  eloqueiit 
yvriter;  and  among  Impartial  judges,  as  a  pretty  writer,  without  depth, 
ftreiigth,  or  range.  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  we  underftand,  is  his  Ton,  and  a 
good  deal  occupied  about  magazines  and  tranilations ;  but  we  knew  no 
more  of  him,  until  we  looked  over  the  prefejit  work,  for  whiph  he  render? 
himielf  reiponfible.  Now  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  his  editorial 
powers,  and  to  eflimate  the  iandion  which  fuch  a  production  derives  from 
the  prefixed  notification  of  "  Arthur  Aikin,  Editor."  , 

Avery  Ihort.  preface  apologifes  for  the  lateness  of  the  publication:  we 
mull  candidly  copfefs  vye  do  not'fee  the  neceflity  of  fuch  an  apology,  if 
in  other  refpecls  meritorious,  the  publication  is  fuificiently  early;  sat  cito, 
u  sat  bene,  Ou|r  Editor  pleads  guilty  to  thg  charge  of  inexperience;  we 
admit  the  raodefty  of^  fuch  a  confefliop,  but  not  the  neceflity  that  it  flibulrf 
be  true.  Why  (hould  an  Editor  of  a  Review  be  inexperienced  ?  Is  the 
bif^ory  and  examination  of  learned  works  fo  unimportant,  that  a  man  />;or 
fessediy  'w.ithout  exjieriepce  (hould  undertake  th^  tafk  ? 

In  reviewing  this  Annual  Review,  we  fliall  confider  the  plan  and  the 
execution;  the  former  may,  in  {^xsi^  degree,  il4iiftrate  the  extent  and  acr 
jpuracy  of  the  Editor's  views,  how  far  he  is  acquainted  with  the  compart- 
|ienU6f  literata^e;  the  refp^6tive  bearin^gjs  and  connedlion^  of  the  different 
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claflen,  and  his  difpofiiion  of  the  feveral  heads,  according  to  their  natare 
and  relations*  '  '  ^  ' 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty*two  chapters,  tnd,  likie  Pynnnas  and 
Thlflbe,  as  caft  by  Bottom  the  weaver,  each  new  fcene  has  a  prologue.  The 
firil  chapter  is  devoted  to, voyages  and  travels:  after  fuch  fubjc6ts  w<»  na- 
turally expefted  that  the  fucceeding  chapters  would  go  on  with  other  de* 
-  partments  of  narrative,  b\it  we  find  the  iecond  has  for  its  fubjed  theology  ! 
The  third  contills  of  hiflory,  politics^  and  flatifticA ;  the  fourth  is  occupie(J 
by  geography  alone.  Fifth  is  BritiTli  topography  and  antic[uities ;  the 
lixlh,  ancient  claflTics $  the  feventh,  modern  languages;  the  eighth,  edu- 
cation; the  ninth,  biography;  the  tenth,  belles  lettres  and  mifcellanies  • 
the  eleventh;  novels  and  romances;  the  twelfth,  law  •  the  thirtcjenth,  com- 
merce ;  the  fourteenth,  military  tadics ;  the  fifteenth,  rural .  oeconomy, 
agriculture,  and  gardening ;  the  jixtecnth,  domeflic  oeconomy ;  the  ffeven- 
leenth,  medicine,  furgery,  anatomy,  &c.  the  eighteenth,  general  fcience ; 
the  nineteenth,  mathematics;  the  twentieth,  experimental  philofophy; 
the  twenty-firft  mineralogy;  and  the  twenty-fecond  natural  hiftory.  Since 
our  Editor  fiid  attempt  to  claffify  fubjedls  of  knowledge,  tafte,  literature, 
and  fcience,  we  think  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  the  cTatllification  had 
followed  the  relation  of  the  fuhjeds.  Able  execution,  however,  might 
compenfate  irregularity  of  plan,  and  the  exect^ion  we  (liall  now  proceed 
to  examine. 

The  execution  we  (hall  view  in  the  principles  and  do61rines  which  are 
'  fupported^  the  critical  powers  that  are  employed^  and  the  literary  talents 
which  are  evinced.  So  (liall  we  learn  whether  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  and  his 
coadjutors  are  men  disposed  to  promote  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  that 
iyftemof  faith  and  government  by  which  wife  and  virtuous  Britons  wiAi  it 
td  be  upheld;  and  to  maintain  civil  order  and  happineis,  and  that  fyitem 
of  political  eftablithment  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Britons  deem  not  only 
conducive,  but  indiCpenfable  to  the  prefervation  of  order  and  happinefs* 
So  fl)all  we  learn  wheit her  the fe  writeis  are,  by  ability,  learning,  and  dif^ 
cemna«ntj  qualified  for  promulgating  Vritical  precepts,  and  delivering  criti-  ' 
cal  judgment : — al(b,  whether  their  own  labours  afford  difplays  of  tafte  and 
compotition  that  prove  the  authors  to  be  examples  of  right  as  well  as  cenfors 
of  wrong. 

The  firft  article  is  ^ta^chand's  Voyage  round  the  World,  concerning 
which  we  have  little  toobferve:  the  analyiis  appears  fufficiently  clear,  and 
the  conclufion  **  that  Captain  Marchand  is  an  able  navigator,  and  that 
Monfieur  Fleuriea  was  perfectly  qualified  to  compofe  the  narrative  of  hiis 
voyage,'^  is  -too  vague  to  enable  a  reader  to  determine  whether  the  author 
pod^des,  or  do  not  poffefs,  the  ability  of  a  critic.  Several  other  accounts 
#f  voyages  are  of  the  fame  call,  and  confift  of  paflable  analyfes,  with 
i^opious  extra6ls,  but  no  critical  eftimates  tliat  can  convey  to  the  reader  any 
precife  or, determinate  opinion  c6ncerning  the  merits  of  the  produflions. 
The  review  of  Fi(her's  Travels  through  Spain  is  more  lively  and  amuiing 
than  apy  of  the  preceding  articles;  ftill,  however,  it  is  dehcient  in  criti-» 
<Bal effort.  The  account  of  AcerbiV  travels  is  flat  and  infipid,  and  containa 
po  diftind  expreilion  of  the  charatler  of  that  work.  Without  farther  "^x^o 
ficularization,  we  have  to  obferve,  that  the  firll  fourteen  articles,  contain** 
ing  ^^^  (heeti  very  clofely  printed,  prefent  nothing  but  iketches  arid  ex-; 
tra^,  with  common  place  obfervations,  and  a  few  general  aff^rtions,  that  ^ 
laeither  convey  to  the  reader  any  accurate  kuowledge  nor  judgment  con* 
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cnerning  ■  the  works  profeifed  to  be  criticifedy  nor  manifeil  any  grounds  to 
convince  him  jthat  the  writers  are  diitinguiQiing  and  capable  critics.  On 
the  other  band  vve  admit,  that  hitherto  inflances  of  nonfenfe  and  abfordity 
have  not  occurred,  and  as  yet  we  have  no  opportunity  of  difcovering 
either  good  or  bad  political  principles.  If  neither  very  intereding .  nor  in^^ 
ftroctive,  the  work,  thus  far  at  lead,  has  the  merit  of  being  iiarmlel^. 

The  firii  article  which  calls  forth  fpecific  cnWc\{m\%.SonHini'sTr(wetsi 
and  the\  Reviewer  demoilfh-ates,  at  lead,  ardour  of  zea),  inpraiiing  the 
production  of  that  ardent  votary  of  revolutionary  fraternity— th^t  itauncit 
enemy  of  monarchy  and  religion — that  uniform  ridiculer  of  morality,  vio- 
lator of  decency,  and  retailer  of  obfcenity — that  boader  of  French  atchiev-^^ 
m^nts  that  were  never  performed-^that  boundlefs  panegyrid  of  Buonaparte. 
*'  Shall  we  (fays  our  critic)  here  enlarge  on  the  genius,  the  tade,  and  the, 
fcience  of  Sonnini  ?  Is  th^  editor  of  Buffon  a  tyro  in  fcience?  is  his  fkill>  or  hit 
acquirements  as  a  naturalid,  yet  unknown  ?  are  we  yet  to  be  informed  of  ther 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  folidity  of  his  underdanding,  and  the  phi- 
iofophic  cad  of  mind  which  he  enjoysi  At  once,  then,  let  us  accompany 
our  traveller,  and  confide  in  his  narrative :  his  fidelity  and  his  abilities  havor 
been  equally  tried."  Here  we  fird  have  obferved  the  firedikctiM  of  the 
Annual  Reviewer,  in  his  praifes  of  an  advocate  of  French  fraternity,  iu-^ 
fidelity^  debauchery^  robbery,  and  murder.* 

'    ,  As 
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^  As  fpecimens  of  the  articles  of  belief  which  this  didingutdied  favOtt« 
xite  of  the  Annual  Reviewer  profedes,  we  feledl  the  two  Allowing  ;  tha 
fird  is  an  aflertion  adverfe  to  natural  religion  : — *'  There  are  (he  fays) 
here  (at  Palermo)  private  tombs  belonging  to  opulent  families,  who,  even, 
ufttr  annihilation^  difdain  to  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of  man- 
kind.'' The  next  fpecimen  is  againd  revealed  religion :  Sonnini  follows 
4ip  his  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  by  an  attack  upon  the  Apodle 
Aui.  In  f}>eaking  of  Malta,  he  fays:  ''  The  drata  of  calcareous  fab- 
fiances  of  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  likewife  produce  abundantly  pe^ 
trefa^ions  and  Ibilils.  It  were  eafy  to  form  ample  colledions  of  thefe.  I 
jiave  ieen  there  fea-urchins  transformed  to  fpar,  very  large  vermicular»« 
oolitheSj  pirolites,  the  vertebrae  of  f^fhes  of  an  enormous  fixe,  huge  glotfo- 
petres,.and  very  beautiful  crapawdines.  Thefe  two  la^  fodils  pafii  with 
4be  common  people  for  the  tongues  and  eyes  of  ferpents,  though  affuredl/ 
there  is  no  great  refemblance  between  them  :  theb  are,  in  their  apprehen-. 
jGion,  authentic  and  irrefidible  evidence  of  the  miraculous  (ervice  whic^ 
St.  Paul  reitders  to  their  ifland,  by  dedroying  all  the  ferpents.  But  this 
Is  not  the  only  indance  to  prove,  that  under  the  hand  of  ignorance  the 
bJftory  of  nature  has  become  that  i>^  su^eistiti&n^'  Such  are  the  arguffients 
which  the  abettors  of  infidelity  bring  againd  the  Gofpel.  The  fame  fa* 
vourite  of  the  ^Annual  Reviewer,  Sonnini,  expounds  his  notions  of  the 
moral  duties,  in  a  few  words,  in  fpeaking  of  Cleopatra:  '*  Pofteritv 
(he  fays)  cart  fully  prelerves  tlffi'  memorjr  'ST  a"  womanr^f^nd^red  if- 
ludrious  by  her  magnificence,  her  genius,  her  heroic  character,  in  her 
incomparable  beauty  |  of  the  wom^n  vvl.o  e  charms  triumphed  oyer  the 
greated  of  the  Romans ;  of  the  woman,  fi  tally,  whom  we  can  approach 
chly  vjitk  the  sallies  if  a  fnssion  not  eaiily  reilrained  in  an  ardent  fout|^ 
apd  under  a  burning  fky*  at  which,  the  Graces  difc{ain.  not  to  fmile, 
and  wiuck  aalure   does  not,  dilavovrV^'^  Thefo^  fall^e#  of  Cleopatra's 
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.  As  our  Ueviewer  further  proceeds  wiih  the  work  of  this  (snthful  ftafria-'' 
tor  and  solid  /ihihso/iher,  he,  with  great  praife,  mentions  a  hint  of  Sonnini, 
vrhich,  he  juftly  oblerves,  was  too  abvibiis  to  be  nxidaken,  that  fome  newT 
enterpriiing  genius  (bould  arife,  to  carry  into  Egyf^  vidldry  and  freedom^  that 
is,  Corfican  vidory  and  freedom^  but  what  Wefl-affeded  Britons  would  call 
robbery  and  llavery.  We  perfect  ly  agree  with  the  Revie^Ver,  that  defpo-^' 
tifm  is  adverfe  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  but  we  hevef  before  heard  that  a 
deCpotical  form  of  government  is  favourable  to  the  productim  of  locusts* 
Our  author  concludes  this  Review  with  an  obfervation  that  we  do  not 
believe  to  he  new ;  the  amount  is,  that  Greece  is  a  very  fine  country, 
and  tliat  the  Turks  are  very  .tyrannical  rulers.  The  Review  of  Sonnini 
afcertaihs  the  political,  religious^,  and  moral  creed  of  the  Annual  Re- 
viewer. The  travels  of  Olivier  afford  to  our  critib  farther  opportiinities 
of  demonft rating  the  Turkiih  government  to  be  a  ferocious  de (pot ifm  :  as 
fttch,  wc  agree  with -him  in  reprobating  it;  thous^h  we  mutt  obferve,  that 
in  the  produciion  of  Olivier  the  civil  and  natural  hiftory  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  remarks,  and  even  more  defcrving  of  the  critic's 
attention.  The  laft  article  in  this  chapter  is  Denon's  travels,  iand  two 
tranllations  of  them;  one  by  Mr*  Aikin,  the  Editor,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Kendall.  Mr.  Aikin'sif,  of  courfe,  pre ferred,^  where  ^ ////«//?//*  jj  <ir  wr^ 
/liiriy  and  judge.  The  firft  chapter  confifts  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  page^ 
df  anal^fis  and  extraiSis;  but  without  one  critical  examination  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  political  principles  appear,  but  are  not  hither- 
to very  frequently  obtruded. 

The  Annual  Reviewer  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  revolution  and  its  vota- 
ries, but  Jacobinifm,  we  mull  candidly  admit,  in  the  firft  chapter  does 
not  often  expofe  herfelf ;  she  merely  shews  that  she  is  there.  The  liext  chapter 
Js  the  fubje^l  of  theology  :  the  account  of  Reeve's  Bible  is' extremely  fu- 
pe.fictal,  and  very  inadequate  to  fuch  a  very  meritorious  work.  High 
praite  in  beftow-ed  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Newcome  Cappe,  who 
entertained  a  variety  of  heterodox  notions,  fome  peculiar,  '  ahd  others 
common.  Mr.  Cappe,  it  appears,  is  a  decided  Unitarian ;  and  from  the 
commendations  which  the  Annual  Reviewer  beftows  on  his  produftions, 
we  (hould  foFped  that  critic  to  be  of  the  fame  perfualion  him'.elf;  but  of 
this  we  may  probably  learn  more  as  we  follow  his  criticitibs  on  theology. 
•  Paley  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  is  an  article 
which,  from  an  able  Reviewer,  would  have  certainly  drawn  forth  one  of 
bis  beft  rpecimens,-as  few  works,  either  in  objedt  or  execution,,  deferve 
liich  fulneis  of  conQderation.  The  Annual  Reviewer,  as  ufual  with  him» 
prefcnts  a  general  Iketch,  and  very  ample  extrafts.  The  critical  eftimat^ 
is  comprilcd  in  the  folio wiMg  parage :  "  Whatever  Dr.  Paley  takes  in  hand 
be  makes  interelling  and  ulefu).  He  renders  piain  truths  ftill  plainer:  he 
rcfolves  with  care  what  have  been  conlidered  as  difficulties ;  and  by  the 
perfpicttity  of  his  ft)le,   the  clearnefs  of  his  arrangements,  and  the  fimpli- 
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ardent  foul,  which  this  mcralist  cpnfiders  as  a  juftification  of  her  condu Jt, 
it  mud  be  acknowledged,  produced  ^ly  protlitution,  adultery,  robbery; 
inurder,  war;  and  devadation,  over  three  qtiarters  of  the  glob«;  and 
were,  therefore,  according  to  Ibe  creeds  of  the  French  revolutioniiKs  and 
tfieir  BrltiQvadmirefsy  whether  thcfe  Jacobins  alTuroed  the  charader  of 
Review«x?  or  any  othtr.  '.  ^  '  ■ .-  •■' 
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•ity  and  the  beauty  of  his  illuftrations,  he  captivates  the  moft  inattentive, 
and  delights  the  moit  improved  mind/'    Though  this  obfervation  has  been 
repeated  times,  without  number,  yet  we  do  not  obje6l  to  its  repetition  once 
more.     In  the  following  article  very  high  prarfc  is  beftowed  pn  its  author,  • 
Theophilus  Lindfey.    The  performance  is  ftyled  ''  The  pleafing  and' valua- 

.  ble  Legacy  of  this  most  excellent  ^nd  valuable  Man**  and,  according  to  the 
critic,  the  more  worthy  of  belief,  because  the  author  is  eighty  years  rf  age.  ._ 
Having  fpent  a  great  part  of  Ins  life  iji  aHTerting  that  Chrili  is  not  God, 
and  deny ing~ the  cxiftence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  legacy  which  he  be- 
queaths is  a  full  and  free  acquittance  to  his  votaries  from  all  fears  of  the 
devil.  By  Mr.  Lindfey's  account,  there  is  no  fuch  being  as  a  devil,  and  his 
do^rines  our  Annual  Reviewers  very  highly  approve.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  their  friend  Sonnini  mainlaitis  a  iimilar  opinion,  and  here  we  gain,  or 
at  lead  acquire,  a  farther  in  fight  into  the  religious  belief  of  our  Annual  Re* 
viewers.  The  next  'important  article  is  Daubeny's  Difcourfes:  her^  our 
Reviewers  attempt  facet  ion  fnefs,  a  quality  which  we  have  not  before  difr  - 
covered  them  to  poflTefs.  Mr.  Daubeny  gives  fuch  an  account  of  tl^e  devil 
-as  the  Scriptures  teach.  This  account  ferveis  our  Reviewers  as  a  fubjed  for 
a  joke.  Daubeny  is  farther  cenfured,  becaufe  he  is  no  friend  to  the  Uni- 
tarians. •  The  lectures  of  Bp.  Porteus  are,  very  pioperly  and  defervwlly, 
the  fubjed  of  a  long  article ;  but  it  contains  little  criticifm,  though  very 
ample  extracts.     The  attempted  analyfis  does  not .  lay  before  us  much-of 

"  the  Prelate's  do6lrines,  but?  is  not  fparing  in  laying  before  us  the  do6lrihes 
of  the  Annual  Reviewers.  The  following  may  ferve  as  a  samfile:  **  the 
"twelfth  leflare  being  the  laft  that  was  delivered  in  the  year  1799,  is  clofed 
by  an  earncjft  recommendation  of  a  ftricl  obfervance"^  of  the  enfuing  week, 
commonly  called  Paffion-vveek.  '*  In^that  week,*'  oblerves  his  Lordfliip,  **  all 
public  diverfions  are,  as  you  well  know,  wifely  prohibited  by  public  autho- 
rity 3  and  in  conformity  to  the  fpirit  of  fuch  prohibition,  we  fliould,  even 
in  our  own  families,  and  in  our  own  private  amufements,  be  temperate* 
iriodeft,  decorous,  and  difcreet.*'  P.  32^5.  "  There  are,  however,  (fays 
our  Annual  Reviewer)  thofe^  among  whom,  notwlthflanding  this  loose^  in" 
mccuraie  language,  i<J  the  Bilhop  of  London  himfelf,  whoi  are  of  opinion, 
thai  not  in  Pallion-week  alone,  hut  at  ail  times,  and  in-all  feafons,  Chrif*- 
tiahs  ought  to  be  temperate,  modell,  decorous,  and  difcreet.  Had  hi» 
Lorddiipthen  no  apprehenfion,  that  by  eii forcing  with  fo  much  foiemnitr 
the  obfervance  of  a  particular  fealbn,  it  might  be  inferred  by  fome,  that 
at  other, times  fo  much  caution  and  watchfulnefs  would  notbe  neceiTary  * 
Are  there  none  who  would  not  chearfully  comply  with  fiich  a.requifilion, 

.  ^s  a'kind  of  commutation  for  tJieir  general  irregularities?  Is  there  not 
confiderablti  dangc^r,  that  thole  who  are  thus  exhorted  to  make  a  paufe  in 
the  faftiionable  career  of  diffipation  and  folly,  w.lien  the  feafon  allotted  to 
that  pufpofe  is  over,  will  plunge  with  renewed  alacrity  into  the  vortex, 
under  the  perfuafion,  that  having  by  this  penajice  made  (heir  peace  with 
heaven,  they  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  ihemfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
till  the  feafon  of  penitence  and'  iTftheaient '  eomt^i;"T6inrriiga:rn"r*^  Thw 
paiTage  introduces  us  ilill  farther  to  ,an  acquaintance  with  the  eccle^iastic/J 
sentiments  of  the  Annual  Reviewer »  The^  obfe^t^f  thefe  remarjts  evidently  h 
to  disjimage  tht  periodical , observances  which  the  established  Church  <f  Eugland 
deems  ntcessary  for  nourishing  Christianity,  The  fame  arguments  v>hich  the 
Reviewer  employ*  againfl  peculiar"  attenClpn , to  that^periodjwhich,  accords 
uig  to  his  phrafebiogy,  is  eommwly  called  VsLS.ilon'^wQekj  might  S4)ply  with 
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equal  force  to  tbe  celebration  of  the  Sabbath^  and  we  ibouM,  ftAxnrdiitf 
to  that  h)'pother)S,  abftain  from  going  to  church,  lefl  performance  of  reli- 
gious worlhip  ihould  weaken  religious  fentiments.  The  wiied  men  in  all 
ages  have  recommended  not  onl)'  habitual  devotion,  but  itated  leafoiis  for 
jcherifl)ing  thofe  i'entiments  by  external  worftiip.  The  Annual  Re^^iewers  ef 
the  thtologkal  at  tides  are  'evidently  nmt^cwformists  :  fuch  are  not  the  wifeft  men 
of  Britain.  Fartiter  to  demon flrate  their  averfenefft  to  the  articles  Qf  the. 
Church  of  England,  the  Annual  Reviewers  proceed  to  snce^-  at  the  Misftop^ 
because  he  maintains  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Few  things  are  impoflible  to  a 
willing  mind;  a  ledure  upon  Pontius  Pilate,  containing  a  jufi  panegyric 
on  the  integrity  of  Britiih  Judges:  our  Reviewer  reviles  the  holders  uf 
thefe  high  offices.  Within  a  few  articles  after  this,  our  Reviewer  reaches 
fingle  fermons :  his  fird  criticifm  on  one  of  thefe  contains  an  invective 
»gainfl/the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Cheder,  whom  he  endeavour.s  to  difparage^ 
hecause  he  is  a  Blshc/t,  A  ferntbn  delivered  by  Mr.  Patterfon,  of  Trinitjp 
.College^  Oxford,  imputes  the  French  Revolution  to  the  fpHowers  of  Vol- 
taire, Roulfeau,  D*Alembert^  and  repeats  a  com,mon  obfervation,  that 
Locke  was  in  reality  a  prime  mover  of  the  democratic  doctrines.  Ouc 
Reviewer  reprobates  this  opinion,  which  mod  animadverters  on  the  Frencii 
Revolution,  and  its  influence  in  En^^land,  have  often  delivered,  and  many- 
of  them  have  (hewn  the  progrefs  from  Locke's  refinemeht  to  modem  demo* 
cracy.  In  difcufling  the  Cermon  of  Thomas -Beliham  to  the  Unitarian  con* 
gregation>  our  Reviewer  inveighs  againfl  fuch  members  of  the  Eitablidied 
Church  as  think  unfavourably  of  the  dodtrines  and  condu6t  of  thofe  non- 
confbrmilifs  who  carry  dilfent  to  herefy.  The  fermon  in  quedion  \\m  (ays) 
afford.^  a  complete  refutation  of  thofe  mnlevolent  calumnies  whicl)  are  yei 
too  induftrioufly  propagated,  by  illiberal  and  bigotted  perfons,  againfl  si 
numerous  clafs  of  our  a)untrvmen,  who,  confcientioudy  diflenting  from 
the  feftabliflied  Church,  are  "  not  inienfible  t#  the  general  excellence  of  the 
Britifh^onllitution,  nor  to  the  great  benefits  which  they,  in  common  with 
jlheir  i«llovv*rubje6is,  enjoy  under  it."  Tjie  next  two  feimons,  the  or© 
delivered  by  a  diHenter  at  Leeds,  and  expatiating  upon  the  evils  pf  war^ 
without  taking  its  nccedlty  into  the  account;  the  lecond  railing againfl  the 
iatecontelt  that  Britain  was  compelled  t«>  carry  on  againfl  the  ambition  of 
f  ranee,  are  here  highly  praifed  by  the  ijn/iajtial  pen  ^  the  Annual  Revirtver* 
Condderabie  fpace  is  allotted  to  other  diilenting  articles  of  therf<ime  kind* 
iwfclch  are  panegyrised  on  the  fame  principle.  After  dwelling  with  plea* 
fuce^and  pruife  on  the  difcourfes  of  the  Unitarian?,  and  other  fchifmatics, 
that  aro  asdt*hcient  in  literary  ability  and  the  powers  of  compotition  as  in 
found  reafoning  and  genuine  Chriftianily,  our  Reviewer  comes  to  a  fer-. 
inon.of  the  Biiliop  of  Llandaff,  which  he  llurs  <^er  in  a. few  lines.  Next 
u  a  difcourfe  pn-ached  at  the  confecratioh  of  the  Lord  Billiop  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  and  from  it  our  Reviewer,  in  the  tr-ue  fpirit  of  fectarian  partizanlhip, 
fails  not  to  iiirei;;h  againft  the  votaries  of  our  Church  who  fupport  the- 
divine  origin  of  Prelacy.  Soon  after  follows  a  very  flaming  eulogium  oa. 
n  Mr,  John  Corry,  who  has,  it  i'eems,  written  two  and  twenty  pages,' odavo^ 
in  pfailis  of  the  difleiUers.  Our  Revievver  now  goes  on  to  ecclefiallical 
kirfory  and  Church  difcrpline  :  this  portion  of  the  work  contains  little  de^ 
fervingof  particular  remark,  being  in  the  fame  general  fpirit  of  diffenliiig 
partiality,  executed  in  th«  fame  ilyle  of  defultory  Iketch  and  large  quota- 
tion, with  allertion  both  of  panegyric 'and  cenlure,  without  proofs  j  and 
dvMicIcnt  in  i;rItK'aI  difcrinuaatioa  and  ability,    A^  tht  .fifil  chapter  di^cOr, 
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vcred  a  prepoHeffion  in  favotir  of  the  revolutionary  dodrines,  the  fecond 
difplays  that  partiality  to  the  ei^eroies  of  the  Church,  and  averlion  to  her 
friends  and  iupporters,   which  diftinguifhed  the  Analytical  Review,  and 
other  works  of  the  fame  fchool.     From  perufing  this  chapter  on  theology, 
no  reader  would  be  able  to  form  a  fair  efUmate  of  the  theological  literature 
of  1802,  which-  the  Annual  Reviewers  profefs  to  exhibit;   he  merely  fee* 
a  fe^tarian  partizan  pleading  for  fchifmatics;  and  againfl  the  Church,   in 
the  ufual  ftyleof  the  enemies  of  the  articles  and  difcipline  of  our  Church, 
afcribing  much  more  importance  to  diifenting  polemics,  than  they  deferve 
in  the  mafs  of  Englifti  divinity.     Chapter  third  has  for  its  fubjed  hiftory, 
politics,  and  ftati/tics.     Under  this  head  our  Reviewer  attempts  criticifm 
much  more  than  in  the  two  former.     After  a  (ketch  and  quotations  from 
Tytler's  Elements  of  general  Hiftory,  and  Turner's  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  our  critic  comes  to  the  hiftory  of  George  the  Third,  by  John  Adoi- 
phus,  Efq.  and  here  we  mull  fay  that  the  critic  lets  out  his   political   fenti- 
ments  and  palfion^  fo  fully  and  unequivocally,  that  no  reader,  from  that 
time,  can  poflibly  doubt  how  the  Annual  Reviewer  thinks  and  feels  refpefk- 
ing  the  Britifh  Oonditution  and  the  Britifh  King.     But  let  ourt:ritic  fpeak 
fbrhimfelf,  and  let  us  hear  him  in  his  introduction.     "  Mably,  in  his  The- 
ory of  Hillory  Writing,  has  obferved,  that,,  whatever  the  period  or  fubje6t 
chofen,  the  Annalift  (hould  endeavour  to  dete£l  the  leading  current,   the 
n^aln  drift  of  the  incidents,  and  then  imbue  himfelf  with  that  particular 
fcrmof  bias  or  prejudice  which  tends  to  value  higheft,  and  to  be  mod  in* 
terefted  about,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  his  hiftory.     Let  a  zeal  for  democracy 
animate  the  defcriber  of  Athens;  let  a  folicitude  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
inent  be  held  important  by  the  hiftorian  of  Rome.    The  Annalid  of  the 
Popes  flio^ld  have  at  heart  the  diffufion  and  magnificeiice  of  religion^  the 
biographer  of  the  Medici  (hould  take  an  exclufive  delight  in  the  progrefs  of 
literature  and  art.     Where  unity  of  purpofe  is  wanting,  either  in  natio^nal 
or  individual  purfui^s,  the  intereft  excited  by  them  is  feeble ;  the  profpect 
diverges  into  indiftinctnefs ;  the  motive  of  all  the  bufinefs  and  budle  is  far- 
gotten,  and  the  heroes  of  an  hiftorical  drama  feparate  into  a  band  of  players.' 
In  the  life  and  conduct  of  George  the  Third,  it  feems  ditiicult,  at  finl 
jjlance,  to  detefl  the  ruling  paffion  or  binding  principle  of  his  actions. 
One   fees,   it  is  true,  much  to  praife;  he  fets  an  example  of  the  houfe- 
hold  virtues,   wfiich  has  given  a  sort  of  faihion  to  the  conjugal  qffecfronf ;  and 
thus  has  preferved  and  increafed  domeftic  happinefs  among  innumerable 
families  of  the  empire.     He  difplays  a  great  frugality,  which  in  a  prince 
who  is  hourly  called  upon  to  give,  yet  has  only  the  property  of  his  fiib- 
jeds  to  beftow,   is  a  molt  difficult  and  meritorious  quality  ;  a  frugality  too, 
th0  parent  of  order  and  economy  among  the  imitative  higher  ranks   of 
landed  and  commercial  opulence,   and   thus  a  fource  of  regular  gain  and 
pundual  paypaents  to  a  vaft  mafs  of  induftry.     But  in  ftudying  the  Royal 
fiatefmanlhip,  the  political  interference  ot  majefty  with  the   public  con- 
cern^ of  the  country,  one  is  apt  to  fee  much  to  blame ;   one  is  often  at  a 
lofs  for  a  fatisfad^ory  defetice,  or  even  a  natural  explanation.     Our  author 
has  knperceptibly  found  it  in  an  analogous  bent  of  mind.     He  too  is  a 
stctator  of  Chmch  and  King  politics:  he  too  has  a  ditintereU'ed  love  of  the 
caufe  of  Toryifm.     There  is  thus  all  that  adaptation,  which  MaWy /fecora- 
mends,  between  the  movement  ot  the  hiftory  and  the  fpirit  q^f  th^fc  hifto* 
rian."     The  evident  object  of  this  passage  is  t»  degrade  the  Jtolitital  char^acftr  of  the 
King-,  and  to  cliarge  our  Sovereign  with  sentiments  emd  Cortdnct  adverse  to  the  frivci^ 
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pks  rf  tin  B'iUsh  Cmitituiion*    The  At>naal  Reviewer  cenfur^s  ijnt  KtHeffaii^ 
because  he  is  a  supporter  rf  Church  arid  King :  no  doubt  monarchy  and  hierar- 
chy mufl  expedl  the  inve^ivcs  of  republicans  and  fchifmatic{s«  but  the 
Profpedlus  of   the  Annual  Review  promifes  that  the  work  (hall  fupport 
the  edablifhed  ConHitution.     The  pledge  is  Qontained  in.  the  following 
flrong  and  unequivocal  terms  :. ''  Ok  all  occasianf,  we  shall  bifmrnd  the  friends 
ef  goad  order ;  of  domestic  quiet ;  of  that  venerable  Constitution,  vjkifh  has  so  long^ 
oMroved  itself  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties ;  and  of  that  sublime  and fiure  religion, 
ttte  precepts  and  promises  of  which  contain  the  best  helps  and.  strongest  incentives  /• 
virtuous  conduct,**    W^  alk  Mr.  Aikin>  the.  editor>  whether  cenfure  of  a 
writer  for  fupporHng  Church  and  King,  be  a  performance  of  the  promife 
that  the  Annual  Reviewers  (hall  be  found  friends  of  our  venerable  Confti- 
tution  ?     We  farther  aik,  whether  an  aceufation  of  our  Sover^i^n,  as  deli« 
cient  in  th6  conf^itutional  principles  and  conduct,  be  the  evidences  by 
which  the  Annual  Reviewers  prove  them/elves  the  friends  of  good  order- 
and  dome(!ic  quiet?     Another  proof  of  this  friend(hip  for  good  order  we- 
£nd  in  an  obfervation  on  a  palTaj^e  in  the  hidory,  which  records  the  aflbci*- 
attonsand  pecitions  of  1780,  (or  the   profeiTed  purpofe  of  procarjng  re^ 
|brm.  .  They  b?gan  in  Yorkfhire,  and  as  the  hidorian  dates,  the  example 
was  followed  by  many  other  counties  and  cities  throughout  the  kingdom. • 
The  narrative  very  truly  dates  the  proceedings  of  fueh  reformers  to  have^ 
been  extremely  violent,  and  the  hiflorlan,  not  without  reafon,  thinks,  that 
the  numbers   of   tlioCe  who,  in  a  popular  ferment^  fubfcribe  refetutions- 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  paflion,  is  no  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  fuch  re» 
fplutions.     Our  Annual  Reviewer  greatly  blames  this  dodltrine  of  Mr. 
Adolphtts,  which  is  certainly  unfriendly  to  the  uncontro^led  dominion  06 
the  mob^  and  to  that  branch  of  Jacobin  ethics  which  holds,  forth  the  saaed 
duty  of  insurrection.     But  let  us  hear  the  Reviewer  himfelf  expatiate  on  the 
benefit  of  popular  tumalts,  and  we  think  our  loyal  and  patriotic  readerr 
will  agree  with  us,  that  lew  pailages  can  be  pointed  out  laore  hodile  t». 
good  order  and  domed ic  quiet.     '*  Popular  zeal  and  interference,  evea 
when  raifdiredled,  is  a  fymptom  of  vigour  and  energy  in  nations;  thofe- 
opinions  and  proceedings  which  tend  to  reprefs  its  ebullitions,  are  fymp-^ 
toms  of  fenility  and  «xhauftion ;   from   the  eruptive  fever  of  democratic 
cffervefceac^e,  countries  recover  by  flightand  temperate  effufions  of  concef- 
fion  ;   but  from  the  paliive  rullennefs  of  irritable  defpair,  there  is  no  con*^ 
valeicence.     We  lament,  therefore^  when  hidorians  take  amifs  fuch  dte^^ 
rings  and  commotions  of  the  people  "    Were  Mail  lard  or  Marat  Reviewer* 
of  the  article  in  quedion,  there  would  be  nothing  inconlident  in  tbe  en- 
couraging such .  stirrings  and  commotimis  ^  the  people  \  it  was  the  budnefs  ot 
-  their  refpe^ive  lives  to  excite  tumult  and  inlurre^lion,  and  they,  on  many 
.  and  divers  occaijons,  pradlically  atteded  their  convidion  of  the  dodlrine 
here  promulgated  by  the  Annual  Reviewer ;  and  they  particularly  bore  tef- 
timony  to  it,  the  forme¥  in  leading  a  mob' to  overawe  legitiature,  and  ihfultr 
and  frighten  the  Kihg  at  Vcrfailfes.     On  their  way  they  hanged  feveral  • 
pcieits  and  other  aridocrats.     In  the  eruptin)e  fever  of  democrati<  effetvescence^ 
^ey  mafTacred  the  King's  fervants,  and  had  almod  mafTacred  the  King  and' 
hisconlbrt  tli^m.'dves;  but  although  they  were  prevailed  on  fo  far  tore-^ 
prefs  iUeh  nbullittons,  as  to  be  contented  with  dragging  their  fovereign  in  trK 
iim pliant  captivity.     Marat  expreded  his  afrent-<to  the  fame  do^rine,  mod 
4uie(|4iivocally,  iiLAugud  and  September  1792,  and- aflerwards  under  the- 
governtqeiat  ofiiobefpiQa:^;  bHtn^ber  M^illardor  Marat  prafed*ed  them« 
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felVe<  the  friends  of  donjeftic  quiet  and  good  order.     The  &me  want  of 
Tound  judgmient  which  ivS  maiiifelted  in  abetting  popular  Ucentioufnei's,  ttt- 
ttiultSj  and  iniunedions,  alio  appears  in  the  bombaftic  phrafeology.     Con- 
fider  the  paifage  in  th.s  view:   *'  Tkost  opinions  emd Jit  oceedingivihich  tend  to 
repress  its  eiuIIitioMs,  are  symptoms  tf  senility  and  exhaustion  \  from  the  eruptive 
fever  of  democratic  ej'ervescence,  countries  recover  hy  slight  and  temperate  effusions  qf 
concession ;  but  from  the  passive  suUermess  if  inirriiable  despair  there  is  no  cpnv^'> 
iescence.'*     The  literary  compofition  of  this  paiTage,  and  the  competency  of 
fuch  a  writer  to  corretl  and  regulate   the  public  tafte»   we  (hall  leave  tp 
others  to  confidcri     This  Review  of  AdolphusV  Hiilory merely  fervesasa 
,  vehicle  of  the  Reviewer's  enmity  to  our  Church  and  King,  and  prediiec? 
Uoii  for  mob  government.     It  is  not  a  criticifm  upOnthehiftory  of  Ado!^' 
phus;   for    it  neither  analyles  his  work,  fums  up  eviden<*e>  nor  delivers 
ftny  definite  judgment.     From  reading  this  article  we  only  colled  detachei) 
fcraps^  and  lee  nothing  of  the  thread  of  the  ftory,  and  very  little  of  the 
views  of  the  author . 

The  account  of  Home's  hiftoryof  the  Rebellion,  confifts  oC  vague  ob- 
fervationSx  and  cppious  extrads.  The  Reviewer  fpeaks  cm  amore  not  of  tl^e 
objed  and  enlerpri:?e,  an  aitempt  of  mifappli^  loyalty,  but  of  the  ftirring 
and  commotion  of  the  people,  and  infurredion  againft  eftabliftied  goverii- 
tnent.  **  Who  is  not  (fays  the  Reviewer)  cujrious  to  learn,  in  wh^t  man* 
ner  the  fyn^tptoms  of  fuch  great  revolutions  declare  themfelves?  How  un- 
important is  the  s;eal  of  ofHce,  and  the  form'ality  of  polic^  againO  the 
tweeping  iide  of  inactive  opiniocu  which  difarmed  the  one,  and  inltalLed  the 
Other  arn)y,  by  the  mere  ostentation  of  timidity,  and  the  affected peiionatim 
of  apprehendon.*'  Both  the  (entiments  and  language  of  this  paifage  con- 
tain internal  evidence  that  it  is  done  by  the  faire  hand  wbo^  in  the  article 
laft  mentioned,  fpokc  in  favour  of  popular  violence,  and  produce4  fuch 
choice  phraies  a^  "  fenility  and  ^xhaultion,  democratic  efft^rvefcence,''  and' 
**  inirritable  deipair.'* 

The  editor/ ai  his  profpedus,  informs  us,  that  his  coadjuitors  are  fuch  as 
to  juAiiy  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Is  the  writer  of  fuch  articles 
one  of  thofe  who  is  to  render  the  werk  fuccefefill  ?  The  hi  ftory  of  the 
Union  betweexi  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Coote,  is  the.fubjed  of  an  arii* 
cle  which  contains  various  undeniable  truths.  Our  Reviewer,  in  his  intro-' 
dadion,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  if  ftatesare  fmall,  there  is  a  lefs  chance  of 
defending  theinii^lveif^  than  if  they  are  large  and  powerful.  This  pofition 
he  deei^>  it  necelfory  to  illu*lraie  by  having  recourfe  to  a  feries  of  j/^  con* 
cerning  ancieiit  nations.  If  the  lonians  had  ufed  their  opportunities  of  con- 
folidating  the  cities  of  Afia  Minor  into  one  federal  ilate,  they  v^ould  pro- 
bably have  acquired  rnore  extenfive  powter.  "  If  the  European  Greeks  had 
veft©^  in  the  Aoiphidy^nic  council  the  paramount  fovcreignty,  tho'is  parifti 
quarrels  and  ieuds  of  Spartans  and  Athenians^  anil  Thebans;  and  Corinthi-  . 
ans,  might  have  been  p. evented;  and  the  courage  of  Spa»ta,  the  talent  of 
Athens,  the  probity  of  Thebes,  and  the  lux.ury  or  Corinth,  have  been  made 
to  co-operat^  in  the  extenfionand  embellifhment  ofa  Greek  republi^,  the 
eventual  oiiftrefs  of  the  fertility  of  Sicily,  and  of  that  maritime  ftiength  of 
Rhodes,  the  fucccfsful  antagonift  of  Philip,  and,  perhaps,  the  compeiitrefs 
.ofRon)<s.''  The  fame  position  he  thinks  it  neceifory  to  illuftrate  farthrr 
through  modern  hiftgry  :  from  the  trah factions  of  Holland,  Switzerlan^i 
and  other  ftates,  to  prove  that  ftrength  and  Bhiorican  better  refi  ft  attack  than 
feeblf^n^i^  and  difunion.    Havin|[  th^s  laboured  during  two  pa^s  to  prove 
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what  no  ptrfon  either  di4  or  could  deny,  our  Revie^ver  proceeds  to  crttU 
c'lfm,  and  prefents  fomewhat  of  an  analyfis  and  ver^  ample  quotations,  and 
thefe,  with  two  or  three  lines  at  the  conclufion,  form  the  review.    The  Na- 
val Hiflory  of  the  late  War,  compiled  by  William  Stewart  Rofe,  sTHbrds  our 
Annual  Reviewers  opportunities  of  vindicating  their  republican  friends  the 
French.  The  Hifloryof  the  ^ife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Naval  PowenbT  England, 
\hy  Mr.  Evenfon  White,  is  the  fubjed  of  a  very  paiTable  article,  which  con- 
tains an  accurate  analyfis,  interfperfed  with  a  few  obfervations.     Ranken's 
hiilory  of  France  unde^oes  a  fliort  difcudion  of  four  pages,  three  of  which 
conliil of  quotations.     The  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Beitran  de 
Moleville,  opens  fubj^6ts  that  are  mod  dear  to  the  Reviewer's  heart.     The 
Annalid  mentions  a'charge  that  has  been  re(>ea(edly  urged  againd  BriiTot  of 
being  venal  and  icorrupt,  and  the  Reviewer  reprobates  the  obfervation  as  an 
.unjuft  attack  Oti  fuch  a  (launch  republican.   Play  fair,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Jaco- 
binifm,  mei4t<s>ns  the  fame  charge  with  more  fpecidc  particularization,  and 
it  has  been  generally  believed  by  impartial  periohs,  who  regarded  the  total 
.  ab fence  ormoral  principle  in  the  Briifotines,  a  probable  ground  of  fufpicion* 
-We  havenot  before  us  the  documents,  but,  to  the  beft  of  oor  recollection, 
"there  is^uthentic  evidence  of  bribery  received  by  BrifTot  for  a  pretended 
negociation  with  the  court,  at  the  time  he  was  expatiating  again  d  monarchy, 
and  alfo  of  an  offer  on,  the  fide  of  Briffot  to  releafe  the  king,  and  facilitate 
his  efcape,  for  no  lefs  a  fum  than  half  a  million   flerling  :   but  either  the 
money  npt  l>ei.ng  forth  coming,  or  the  fincerity  of  this  Jacobin  being  >doubt-> 
ed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  propofition  into  effed.     The  Annual 
Reviewers,  however,  will  not  admit  documented  fa6lH.  contrary  to  their 
.  friend  the  republican  BrifTot.   Briffot  is  farther  reprefented  by  the  Reviewer 
to  have  been  friendly  to  an  alliance  with  England.     Again  ft  this  claufe  of 
his  advocate's  pleadings  there   happen  to  be  feveral  flrong  &6)s,  efpeciatty 
the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Briflbt  himfelf,  publiiliedin   1793,  and  one  of 
the  chief  proofs  adduced  by  Lord  Mornington,  at  the  opening  of  the  feffioii% 
.  1793-4',  of  the  hoftile  difpofitions  of  the  French  rulers.     Briffot  and  the  GU 
rondifls  are  reprefented  as  averlia  to  the  proceedings  of  the   lOtli  of  Auguft, 
but,  againfl  this  affertion  of  Our  Reviewer,  there  happens  to  be  Briffot's  own 
newfpapers,  and  the  addrefles  which  he  circulated  to  the  army  and  people,, 
extolling  the  fufpenfion  of  the  king  on  that  day;  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  monarchy,  and  propoflng  a  plan  of  a  national  convention.     There- 
.fore;  though  this  profeffed  Review  of^  Bertrand  be  really  little  more  than  a 
.panegyric  on  that  arch  favourite  of  Englifh  republicans,  Briffot,  the  Review- 
ers, happening  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  fubjed  which  they  unleafonably 
introduce,  make  affertions  ciireclly  contrary  to  notorious  facts.     SoulavieN 
Political  Memoirs  are  defcribed  with  dcferved  feverity  on  the  humble  tribute 
of  a  contemptible  and  profligate  minion  of  every  French  government  that 
'had  been  fucceflively  uppermofl  to  the  prefent  tyrant,  Bonaparte.     It  is  not^ 
.however,  the  proflituti»n  of  this  underling  that  calls  forth  the  reprobation 
of  the  Reviewer,  but  the  difapprobation  of  revolutionary  republicanifro,^ 
which  Soulavie  expreflbs  to  pleafe  the  ufui*per.     Soulavie  represents  all  for- 
mer changes  as  bad,  in  order  to  enhance  the  goodnefsof  that  which  render- 
ed the  Corfican  def pot  of  Franc>s.    This  attempt  calls  from  our  Reviewer  s^ 
more .  detailed  and  connected  confeflitn  of  his  own  faith  concerning  th# 
,blefSngs  of  the  revolutionary  fpirit.     "Throughout  tlie  work  (he  fays)  the 
.^changes  that  have  taken  place  are  reprefented  as  di (advantageous.     With 
thi&  fentiaeni  we  cannot  wholly  coincide^    That  an  inhabitant  of  Holbml^ 
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•r  Switzerland,  (hould  deprecate  the  French  revolution  as  the  immediate 
caufieofhis  evils,  is  not furprizing.     To  thofe countries  it  has  been  merely 
injurious:  but  to  alfert  that  France  has  no  wife  been  benefited,  is  to  be  ra(n- 
and  inattentive.     Oefpocic  regulations,  ^njufl  law«.  even  marked  the  inte^ 
regnum  of  Roberrpierie;  but  in  general  the  legiflative  changes  have  dil» 
miffed  the  burthens,  andf have  idded  greatly  to  the  liberties  of  the  people* 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  which,  even  under  the  pre  fei^tretroaftive 
and  counter-revolutionai)  adoiinidration,  is  in  no  degree  reftored,  compen- 
fates  for  heavy  tranfient  evils.     Property  is  fubdivided;  equality  diffufedi' 
the  wages  of  labour  augmented  ;  inftruction  facilitated ;  toleration  conceded; 
th^  lines  of  advancement  multiplieJ,  and  open  to  the  talents  of  every  one. 
The  publicity  of  legiflation.  if  not  independence,  is  eftabliflied  :  an  eledlive, 
if  not  a  felf-willed  conltitution,  is  introduced.     The  friends  of  liberty  have 
been  much  too  fanguine  in  their  calculations :  they  expeiied  that  a  nation 
inured  to   flavery  ihould  inftantaneouHy  (hake  off  its  fetters^  and  a6t  as 
though  habituated  to  its  new  lituation.     Does  the  bird  nurled  in  the  Cage 
know  where  to  fly  when   fet   f«ee ;   or  how  to  provide  for   its  numerous 
wants  ?     But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  nature  intended  it  for 
captivity.     If  foreign  importance  and  confeiquence'is  to  be  reckoned  among 
national  advantages,     when  did   the   influence  of    France  predominate 
fo  much  as  at   the  prefent   time  ?     When   was  her  peace  more  glorious ; 
when  her  warfare  more  formidable  ?  Befides,  it  is  probably  an  error  to  confi* 
der  the  French  revolution  as  already  finilhed.     The  prefent  military  defpot? 
ifm  cannot  always  laft  ;  efpecially  if  peace  sets  in.     That  once  removed,  it 
may  fafely  be  ailerted,  that  no  government  will  be  permanent  in  France^ 
which  has  not  for  its  balis  the  rights  of  the  people.     Many  err6n,eous  ilocr 
trines  have  been  propagated,  anarchy  has  been  miflakep  tor  freedom,  and 
irrt;tigion  forphilofophy  ;  but  political  truths  have  be^n  proclaimed,  which 
ar^  taking  deep  root  in  Europe,  and  which   no  exertions  ofdefpotifm  can 
now  eradicate.     Though  the  French  have  been  compelled  by'an  ufurper  to 
dilTembie  or  retrafl  their  political  creed,  that  creed  is  not  therefore  the  lefs 
irue,     Becaufe  Galileo  had  to  renounce,  as  herefy,  his  theory  of  the  plane- 
tary fyilem,  are  men  to  believe  him  in  an  error  ?     As  durable  as  his  theory 
will  be  fome  of  the  political  axioms  proclaimed  by  the  French  revcJiution." 
We  have  frequently  heard  it  averted,  that  Jacobinifm  has  ceafed  to  exill  in 
this  country.     Forming  our  judgment  from  reafon  and  obfefvation,  we 
have  never  failed  to  deny  ihis  affertion,  and  a  ftronger  corrobbration  could 
not  be  afl^ordcd  us  than  this  creed  of  the  Annual  Revie'wet s,   declaring  their  faith 
in  the  mi *'<^culou5  benefits  which  are  to  accrue  from  their  beloved  revolutionary  doc- 
trines.— The  profeffed  Review  of  Sir  Robert  Wilfon's  Hiftory  confifls  of 
nine  pages,  eight  and  a  half  of  which  are  quotation,  and   the  other   half 
pdgeof  delultory  remarks.     We  do  not  object  in  the  Annual  Reviewers  be- 
ing very  copious  in  quotations,  their  quotations  are  generally  the  befi  parts 
of  thei.  work.     The  account  by  Reynier  ii*  very  highly  praifed.     The  intro^ 
du6tfon  to  the  Review  of  Maurice's  Indodan,  and  mdeed  the  whole  of  that 
article,  is  better  written  than  many  others  by  the  Annual  Reviewers.     The 
, Review  of  an  Effay  on  the  means  of  rendering  revolutions  uffeful,  difcover^ 
a  range  of  obfervation,  and  depth  of  reflection,  confiderably  beyond  the 
ufual  reach  of  the  Annual  Reviewers.^    The  criticifms  on  Gent^,  concern- 
ing the  (tateof  Eur">pe,  and  on  Ceveral  fucceflive  publications,  endeavour  to 
jftigraatize  the  late  war  as  Anti  jacobin  ;  a  proof  that  the  Reviewer  knows 
very  little  of  its  hiftorj,  or,  at  leaft,  has  not  penetration  to  underfland  its 
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prhiciptes.  One  great  fource  of  its  mifcarfiages  was,  that  it  was  not  an  Anti« 
jacobin  war;  it  was  a  war  of  fcramble  without  unity  ofobje^,  concert  of 
piaa>and  co-operatPon  of  efibrt.  The  Review  of  feveral  pamphltits  proved 
our  Reviewer  to  be  an-advocate  for  the  peace*  and  an  advocation  the  istrnt 
grounds  with  its  other  democratical  votaries.  In  f(gveral  fliort  articles,  ouir 
Keviewer  abufes  Anti-jacobin  writers:  Jong  may  we,  and  others  offimila^ 
fentiments,  be  objects  of  fuch  iNvedtives.  While  we  continue  to  iuppoft  the 
king  and  contlitution,  church  and  Aate»  and  to  attack  their  enemies,  wte  fliall 
not  fail  to  be  traduced  by  thofe  enemies.  It  is  obferved,  in  a  book  which 
Jacobins  ridicule,  but  we  Anti-jacohins  venerate  above  all  books,  that  *'  they 
who  do  evil  hate  the  lights  lelt  being  brought  to  the  light  their  deeds  be  rf* 

Iwoved."  The  calumniator  of  Anti-jacobins,  church  and  king,  as  a  fel-oflf 
or  flander  again il  loyalty,  hierarchy,  and  monarchy,  in  reviewing  the  late 
? general  election,  beftows  very  high  panegyrics  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
Uch  Reviews  might  have  been  highly  reliftied  by  certain  clalfes  of  Middlefei^ 
electors,  at  the  celebration  of  the  demagogue's  vi6lory  after  the  noted  dmnet 
at  file  Crown  and  Anchor. 

ik-  f^iti  Bav\ttm  Hon  odit,  amet  t'ua  carmina  Meevi, 

We  have  already  had  occafionto  remark  theborabaft  of  expredion  which 
mingles  with  the  abfurdity  of  Jacobinical  criticifm.  It  is  an  atlemj>ted  cha-* 
raderof  Lord  Grenvi lie's  oratory,  jcontained  in  the  following  padage!  Its 
merits  muft  be  fought  in  the  exhauftive  multiplicity  of  his  reaions,  and  the  » 
aftonilhing  latitude  of  his  amplifications,  in  a  certain  lathery  tautology,  which 
makes  a  ntiouthful  of  breath  into  a  cistern  full  of  sud;  and  furpriiSes,  if  not 
by  the  rapidity,  at  leaft  by  the  volume  of  his  dilitation. 

This  muft  be  the  fame  Reviewer  who  gratified  us  with  the  democratic  efl 
fervefcence  and  inirritable  defpair-jWedonot  think  it  poflible  for  two  writer* 
attempting  to  difguife  nonfenle  by  glaring  fiiftia,  1©  eXadllv  to  hiJ  the  fam^ 
mode  of  thrafonic  phrafeology  ;  and  it  unfoftunalely  happens,  that  the  Re* 
viewer  introduces  a  quotation  from  Lord  Grenville*s  fpeech,  which  is  a  clear 
and  itrong  chain  of  authentic  fact,  unquedionable  pofition,  arid  legitimate 
deduction,  being  in  a  pag^>  aconcife,  but  complete  account  of  maritime  lawf 
in  refpecl  to  neutral  fhips,  and  we  thank  (he  Reviewer  for  having  piefent- 
c4  to  us  fo  ver)  mafterly  and  valuable  a  citation. 

On  fubjecLs  not  dire611>  connected  with  monarchy,  hierafchy,  or  the  able 
and  adive  fupporters  of  thefe  inftitutions,  we  find  judicious  and  ufefu| 
articles.  Thornton's  enquiry  into  the  paper-credit  of  Great  Britain,  calU 
forth  ihe  following  paffage,  which,  though  a  dllTertation,  rather  than  a  critir 
cifm,  we  fliall  quote  as  a  favourable  Ipecimen  of  the  good  fenfe  and  ktiow* 
ledge  which  fome  of  thofe  Reviewers  occaiionally  exert  on  topics  which  do 
not  happen  t<>  ftir  their  Jacobinical  prepoiielfions,  "  Paper-currency  is  not 
li^itious.  Their  ilfuers  are  become  bankrupts,  as  a  town  may  be  burnt  down  ; 
out,  while  itexifted',  it  was  a  real  property.  For'every  note  which  a  banket 
ilfues,  he  receives  a  depoijt  in  hard  caHi.  This  caih  he  lends  out  to  variOiift 
trades^  in  ftiares  proportioned  to  his  opinion  of  their  fefponfibiliiy :  he  u(U^ 
ally  founds  his  ©pinion  on  the  amount  of  the  fixed  property  which  they  pot. 
fefs,  or  their  warehoufes^  machines,  work-rooms,  dwellings,  and  vifibfe 
worth :  of  their  other  property  he  cannot  judge,  and  he,  therefore  does  not 
truft  to  it.  There  always  exifts  then,  in  a  iblid  and  vitible  form,  in  the  f  iritl 
<»f  houles,  buildings,  and  goods,  the  whole  mafs  of  properly,  whidi  is  paid 
to  a  banker  for  his  notes.    Though  not  fuddenly. convertible,  his  itotes,  lik^ 

affignatu,    '« 
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afSgiiAtt,  are  mortgaged  on  a  iubftatitial  e^ftency.    In  a  word,  /%r  ^re  m 
machine  fw  rendering  fixed  property  circulahle.     They  enable  the  cojBDtry  to  de- 
rive from  its  biens  fwdiy  not  only,  like  other  countries,  a  rent,  an  inc?ome>  a 
yearly  revenue,  but  to  employ  their  capital  value  befides  in  productive  iiw 
duflry.     Bills  of  exchange  are  a  reprefentation  of  circulating  produ£tions,  a« 
banker's  notes  are  of  fixed  property.    The  owner  of  corn,  of  filk,  of  manu- 
£i£lured  goods,  dmws,  when  he  fcips  them,  on  the  buyer,  for  the  value  ojf 
thefe  commodities,  payable  at  or  after  the  probable  period  of  their  delivery, 
or  faie.    The  bill  being  difcharged,  the  coptrafl  is  completed.    In  this  trart». 
fadion,  the  pill  of  exchange  is  no  lefs  the  reprefenlative  of  an  extant  pro- 
perty, of  corn,  of  (ilk,  or  manufactured  goods,  than  the  money  tendered  at  ^ 
ihop  in  payment  of  a  pair  of  gloves^     (n  both   places  a  real  barter  takes 
place.     That  the  period  of  dr^iwing  is  frequently  by  agreement  difhint  from 
that  of  (hipping,  that  fubdiviiions  ot' labour  intervene,  which  often  occafions 
ttie  producer  of  a  commodity  to  draw  upon  the  metropolis  of  his  own  coun* 
try,  while  a  banker,  or  other  intermediate  agent  of  exchange,  draws  on  that 
of  the  country  receiving  their  goods,  may  complicatei   but  cannot  alter,  the 
pature  of  the  tranfaflioa.     Bills  of  exchange  are  the  reprefentatives  of  coni- 
tlodities  in  voyage  or  in  warehoufe  ;  and  they  appear  on  an  average  to  be 
coined  at  the  production,  and  difcharged  at  the  confumptioti  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  which  they  reprefent,  and  thus  to  be  dependant  on  commodi* 
ites  both  for  creation  and  duration.     Unlefs  the  commodity  exided  firil,  the  . 
bill  of  exchange  would  not  b^u^e  been  drawn.     Accommodation-bills  them*  . 
felves  are  but  an  apparent  e^^ception  to  this  rule ;  they  convey  a  real  power ' 
4Jver  the  fixed  or  the  circulating  property  of  the  iffuers  and  endorfers;  and,  - 
>lthou^h  this  property  may  be  conlumed,   before  that  difcharge,  the  tranf^ 
ferers,   in  faS,  fpeculate  oi)  its  fufficient  duration.     There  is  no  other  dif- 
ference between  a  banker's  note  and  a  bill  of  exchange,   than  that  the  one  ' 
transfers  a  power  over  a  fixed  property  of  a  given  neighbourhood,  and  there-  • 
fore  wanders  about  the  neighbourhood  where  that  property  remains;  and 
the  other  transfers  a  power  over  the  moveable  property  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  follows  that  property  from  its  fource  to  its  place  of  abforptiod. 
Whoever  buys,  muft  pay  for  what  he  buys ;  immediately,  if  he  wants  credit, 
remotely,  if  he  can  alugn  over  an  eventual  (incerity.    It  is  thus  with  nations. 
When  a  bill  of  exchange  has  reached  the  place  on  which  it  was  drawn,  it 
h  become,  like  a  banker's  note,  a  form  or  circulating  the  fixed  property  of 
the  acceptor.     Bills  of  exchange,  therefore,  p^t  in  circulatbn  the  fixed  pro- 
perty  of  nations.    They  render  the  houfes  and  ftreets  of  Hamburgh,   the 
^cres  and  foreils  along  the  Sufquehannah,  circukble  in  London  or  Amfief- 
dam.    The  whole  jiroperty  of  Altona,  or  Philadelphia,  may  thus  come  to 
veil  in  the  inhabitants  of  London.     But  as  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
them  to  take  actual  polfeflion,  in  proportion  as  this  property  pledges  itfelf  in 
Itheir  hands;  they  offer  it  for  (ale  at  a  lower  and  lower  rate.     That  is,  the 
courfe  of  exchange  becomes  more  favourable  to  the  indebted,  and  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  crediting  country.      Bills  are  fold  by  brokers  to  the  highed 
bidder.     If  drafts  abound  on  a  particular  place,  they  tend  to  fink  in  value. 
Jf  drafts  are  fcarce  on  a  particular  place,  they  tend  to  rife  in  value.     This  h 
in  Tadt  a.flu6luation  in  London  of  the  fixed  property  in  Hamburgh ;  at  Am- 
fterdafJEf,  of  the  fixed  property  in  Philadelphia. .  The  firft  recourfe  of  a  pri- 
vate merchant  to  get  in  uncertain  debts,   is  to  import  the  moveabfe  property 
of  his  correfpondents;"  and  the  firlt  recourfe  of  a  hation  to-reialixe  its  de- 
giands,  is  to  iitiport  the  moveable  property  of  a  foreign  country.    This  fc 

"^  \^^^  dcompliflie^ 
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accomplifbed  by  lowering  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Hamburgh  owei^miteb 
to  London ;  confequently,  drafts  on  Hamburgh  aboUnd  in  the  London  .bill 
market ;  con fequently  .they  are  fold  cheap,  below  the  par  or  average  price 
of  fuch  drafts;  the  hemp  and  iron  at  Hamburgh  . may  confequently  be 
bought  in  London  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  capital  than  before;  although  the 
price  (liould  continue  unaUered  at  Hamburgh.  This  brings  on  an  artificial 
importation,  until  the  balance  of  exchange  is  again  in  equipoife.'' 

The  Reviewer  of  Pinkerton's  Geography  pxeients  an  accurate  ana1y(is>and 
in  that  refpe6t>  his  article  is  much  fuperior  to  many  other  works ;  but,  though 
that  performance  certainly  polTeifes  coniiderable  merit,  we  think  that  the 
Reviewer,  in  imputing  to  Mr.  Pinkerton  too  much  modefty,  bccausci  in  his 
preface,  he  profedes  to  afpire  at  no  higher  praife  than  being  the  Strabo  of 
the  madern  warU,  he  charges  the  author  unjuilly  with  dithdence.  But  it  fecms 
•Mr.  Pinkerton  has  not  executed  the  whole  himfelf,  he  has  been  aifiUed  by 
the  com/tnhensive science  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  the  editor  of  this  work.  /,  P. 
f.  CUrkcfthis  pLarishtWriteth  this  book »  The  fald  P,  P.  bears  teftimony,  that 
be  hirolelf  polfenfed  very  extraordinary  political  knowledge,  and  why  may 
not  Mr.  A.  A.  bear  teHimony  that  he  poffeflTes  extraordinary  (cientific  know- 
ledge. *Pinl;erton*s  work  is  the  only  article  in  thq  chapter  upon^geography. 
Next  comes  topography,  including  antiquities.  Brittun's  and  Bray  ley's 
Beauties  of  England  afid  Wftles  is  an  entertaining  article  y;vi0^i&^  extracts. 
An  hiiloric^i  and  defcriptive  account  of  Bath  affgrds  the  Reviewer  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  ^vtty  new  piece  of  literary  hiilory  that  the  proto- 
type of  Fielding*^  A 11  worthy  was  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  I^ark,  Coat^s^s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Reading  is  a  fatisfadlory  analyli^.  The  ren\arks 
on  the  turgid  language  of  Lipfcomb's  Tour  defer ve attention  fron?i  all*  who 
bave  a  pruriency  to  founding  and  iat  fetched  words^  and  therefore  ought  to 
beclofely  (ludied  by  the  Reviewer  who  employed  fuch  phrafes,  as^  smjttoms 
vf  senility,  Uthety,  tautblogy,  and  others  of  the  fame  family,  which  fo  often 
abound  in  this  corrector  of  composition,  the  Annual  Reviewer.— The  next  chap- 
ter has  lor  its  fubjedt  the  ancient  c!a(fics  :  and^  after  a  common  place  intro- 
d a6 ion,  fpll  of  great  names,  containi  an  able  article  on  Hey  ne's  Homer. 
The  writer  vvho  executed  this  critifm,  appears  not  to  be  of  the  fame  clafsas 
the  other  Ahnual  Reviewers.  Several  other  articles  in  the  fame  chapter  are 
tolerably  well  reviewed,  but  none  equal  to  Heyne.  The  criticifm  bn  Gif*' 
ford's  Juvenal  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  who  does  not  under- 
/land  Juvenal,  and,  confequently,  can  be  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  thetran- 
^atio.n.  In  the  feventh  chapter,  devoted  to  modern  languages,  nothing  oc- 
curs much  worthy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure. 

Chapter  the  eighth  is  devoted  to  works  of  education.  Mifs  Hamilton's 
Letters  are  fairly  and  candidly  reviewed.  The  admirable  treatife  of  Dr. 
Barrow  is  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  forth  diifenting  notions  on 
^lucatjot).  .  The  Podlor  iscenfured  for.  being  an  enemy  to  nevytil^f^ems  of 
tuition  which  fuperfede  the  Bible  and  theCatechifm^  The  Reviewer aiferts 
^hat  clergymen  of  the  church  are  iJk,  i^orant,  and  drunken, \a,nd,  therefore, 
that  the  only  fit  teachers  are  diffenjLing  minil^ers.  Not  fuch  men  as  Vin-^ 
cent,  Warton,  Goodenqugh,  Drury,  and  Raine,  ot^tit  to  be  employed  as 
teachers,  but  thofe  men  of  ailivork,  who^ preach,  ppen  acs^demieSy  and  manur 
fadiure  books ;  who  from  |he  pulpit  declaim  againfl  bifhops  and  kings,  from 
the  prefs  repeat  often  confuted  attacks  on  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
from  the  deik  inftru6!  youth  in  their  loyalty  and  religion,  Tbefe  are  the  te^- 
c\ms  our  Annual  Reviewers  would  reconunendj  and  w^  inuft  admit  th<^t 
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none  can  be  foaiid  HUer  for  forming  critics,   (o^^ualifieJ  and  disposed,  as  Ihe 
Annual  Reviewers. 

From  a  work,  written  hy  Mr.  Kelt,  member  of  ope  of  our  UDiveriities, 
oar  Reviewer  makes  an  occaiion  to  abufe  both  our  national  feminaries.  Ox« 
ford  and  Cambridge/ ^/-«  nests  if  drones,  Th^^  are  trees  that  yield  no  good 
frtttt,  tnd  therefore  ought  to  be  call  into  the  hre.  A  long  Retail  endeavours 
lo  prove  that  ability  and  learning  neither  do  nor  can  come  from  our  national 
feminaries.  Fronl  ftigraatizing  the  Church  and  Univerfities,  our  Review.ef, 
with  Iteadj  confidency  ef  defign,  proceeds  to  inveigh  againd  men  of  literary 
eminence  who  have  iapported  order  and  good  government.  Clarendon, 
the  able  and  wife  champion  of  the  hierarchy  and  monarchy,  according  to 
the-Ani^ual  Reviewers,  deferv^d  ho  praife  as  an  hiitorian.  Robertfon,  th<^ 
uniform  fupporter  of  order,  religion,  and  virtue,  is  a  meagre  writer  in  the 
efUmation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.  We  do  not  recoiled  that  Oldmixon,  thfe 
book-make^,  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pope.  Gibbc^i  is  highly  prail'ed.  He  was 
not  (imply  an  able  hiftorian;like  Clarendon  and  Robertion,  he  was  befidei 
an  injidef\  as  ilau)ich  an  adverfary  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour^  as  the  An« 
nual  Reviewers  themfelve^. 

The  general  biography,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  is  of  courfe  praifed,  in  aworkx>t 
which  his  Ton  is  the  editor.  In  another  article,  the  Annual  Reviewer  in- 
forms  us,  that  this  Dr,  Aikin  undertakes  to  continue  the  plan  of  JohnsonV 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  that  even  the  lives  written  by  Samuel  Johnfon  are 
to  have  alterations  from  the  improving  pen  of  John  Aikin.  The  next  article 
of  literary  intelligence  wr ill  probably  be,  that  Lamb  is  about  to  continue 
Shakespeare,  and  to /TTiyi/t^v^  Macbeth  and  Othello. 

We  fhall  not  encroach  further  on  our  reader's  patience  by  following  in 
detail  the  remainder  of  this  heavy  and  uninterefiing  production,  malignant 
in  object  and  defign,  but  feeble  in  execution;  as  hollile  to  our  church>  our 
king,  our  conHitution,  and  to  fecial  order  and  happihefs,  as  the  Analytical 
Review  of  revolutionizing  memory,  but  far  inferior  to  the  ability  and  learn- 
ing of  that  noxious  performance.  In  fome  parts  of  this  miicellany,  jiot  con- 
nedled  with  religion  and  government^  there  are  a  few  able  articles, 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gutgite  vasto. 

and  thefe  we  have  not  failed  to  notice  with  the  fanie  impartiality  as  the  re(l« 
But  with  much  pleafure  we  obferve  that  neither  genius  nor  erudition  are 
proftituted  on  the  /teculiar  doctrines  o^  the  Annual  Reviewer.  The  theologi- 
cal and  political  criticifms,  without  exception,  are  as  deficier^t  in  vigour  of 
nnderftanding,  as  in  foundnefs  of  principle;  in  clearnefs,  elegance,  and  force 
of  compodtion,  as  in  the  fentiment  of  loyalty,  patriotifm,  and  geuuine 
Cbrinianity. 

Every  true  lover  of  his  king  and  country  muli  reprobate  and  deteft  the 
fpirit  manifefted  in  this  Annual  Review  ;  bat  every  difcerning  lover  of  his 
king  and  country  mull  rejoice  that  the  conduct  of  fuch  hoflile  attacks,  the 

-allotment  of  parts,  and  the  fele6lion  of  coadjutors,  are  entruded  io  iheabi* 
-lity  and  penetratioi)  of  Mr.  Editor  Aikin. 

Another  volume  has  lately  appeared,  equally  weak  and  ignorant,  but  flill 

'  ^ore  uniformly  malignant.    That  perf^^rmance  we  fhall  hereafter  review. 
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MISCEI.LANEOUS. 

Oiswaiiofis  on  the  Retnonstrance  of  the  Reverend  Fttef''O^M%H,  Parish'Priest  ^ 
Sailymacoda,  in  the  County  tf  Cork. 

I T  has  happened  in  *ll  the  rebellions  which  have  difgraced  and  afllifl^d 
;  Ireland,  that  th^  difaffedled,  though  the  aggrelfofs,  have  endeavoured  to 
criminate  the  loyal  party,  by  accufing  them  ofibrne  excefles,  which  are  un- 
avoidable  in  civil  difcord,  even  by  the  moft  moderate,  when  they  are  flimu- 
iated  to  revenge  by  the  deAru6lion  of  their  property,  and  the  murder  of 
perfons  who  are  endeared  to  them  by  the  tenderefl  ties  of  confanguinity  and 

^icndfliip. 

To  effeSuate  this,  and  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion,  a  ^reat  many  grofi 

libels  have  been  written  fince  the  year  1798,  and  none  of  them  have  been 

publiflied  with  a  more  malignant  defign,  or  have  had  a  woffe  tendency,  than 

llie  Remqnftrance  of  Father  Peter  O'Neil,  which  appeared  in  ihpft  of  the 

newfpapers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  main  defifirn  of  publifhing 

it  in  England*  where  O'Neil  could  not  be  known,  was  to  libel  the  govenie 

inent^  and  calumniate  the  Pi'oteftants  of  Ireland.    The  only  obje6l  of  thofe 

obfervations,  is  to  expofe  its  falfity,  the  evil  views  of  the  perlons  who  franied 

^nd  prefentpd  it  to  the  public,  and  to  defeat  its  dangerous  effedts. 

Various  gro fs  libels,  figned  Julius  Vindex,  have  appeared  jn  the  courfe  of 
jLhe  laft  three  years*  ,  In  Mr.  Scully's  Advice  to  his  Brethren,  the  Kinr's 
title  was  libelled,  and  his  perfonaf  qualities  were  afperfed.  It  was  ably 
anfwered  in  the  Letters  of  a  Yeoman,  and  in  an  edition  of  that  work  with 
copious  noies,  and  an  appendix,  publi(hed  by  John  MilUhrn,  bookfdlert  The 
author  ^eemed  fenfible  of  his  error,  as  in  a  fecond  edition,  with  a  preface4 
lie  omitted  many  of  the  libellous  paiTages  which  appeared  in  the  firfl. 

Mr.  Plffwdenh  Hidorical  Review,  and  his  poilliminious  preface,  abounj 
with  virulent  invedives  againft  the  Britifh  government  for  600  years  paft, 
and  again (1  feme  of  the  moll  illudrious  ilatefmen,  both  living  and  dead, 
But  he  has  been  ably  anfwered  and  expofed,  in  flriclures  on  the  former, 

{>ubli(hed  by  Rivipgton  in  London,  and  John  Jrcher  in  Dublin.  The  grafleft 
ibel  that  ever  appeared  in  any  civilized  country,  is  a  work,  entitled, /f/j/onp 
^the  Insurrection  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  A.  D.  179S,  by  Edward  Hay,  ft 
was  printed  and  publi(bed  by  the  noted  John  Stocidale*,  in  whofe  houfe  the 
fuppofed  author  lodged  and  boarded  many  months  before  the  explofion  on 
ihe  the  ^d  o^  July  180S  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  believed,  that  it  was  intend- 
f?d  as  an  incitement  to  the  confpirators  and  adlors  concerned  in  that  dread-t 

ful  event. 

From  the  illiteratenefs  of  its  author,  and  the  great  variety  of  ftyles  which 

appears  in  it,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  compofed  by  different 

perfons,  and  that  he  had  liUle  or  no  concern  in  it. 

It  imputes  the  rebellion  of  1798  to  no  other  caufe,  than  the  tyranny  and 

crueUy  of  government,  and  of  the  magiftrates,  whom  he  defcribes  thus : 

"  Slaves  to  their  fuperiors,  but  tyrants  to  their  inferiors:  thofe  needy  advent 


♦  A  printer,  in  Abbey-ftreet,  Dublin,  who  was  imprlfoned  on  treafon^ 
able  charges  in  1798,  and  again  in  July  1803,  when  he  and  Edward  Hay 
were  arrefted  and  compaitted  at  the  I'aw^  time, 

t»rew* 
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tur^fs  becan!ke  the  prevailing  tools  of  power.  Juftices  pf  the  peace  are  fe- 
Ic^ed  iroin^this  clafs."-^"  Thfefe  creatures  have  therefore  the  effrontery  to 
puiii  them ielves .  forward  on  every  occafion,  and  after  a  feries  of  habiticat^ 
diets  cffur/utUde,  whenever  an  opportiinity  prefents  jtfelf,  they  become /A^ 
scourges  and  firebrands  o^  the  country.** — Jhfse  wtetches  have  been  fet  on  to 
eommii Jiagrant  acts  of  cutragp,  t©  anfwer  the  political  purpoCes  of  l^eir.  par 
tronSy  who  ihrink.  from  appearing  perfonully  conperned  in  thse  deeds  of 
shame  J* 

Mr.  ffa^f  who  was  imprifoned  many  months  at  Wexford,  iq  J 798,  for 
being  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  petitioned  the  inagiflrates  of  that  towi>. 
Iq  be  allowed  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  America*. 

It  is  lingular  that  be  bias  efcapd  with  impunity,  after  having  pabliflied  fo 
inflammatory  a  libel,  while  many  peribns  of  an  inferior  rank,  v^hom  it  has 
probably  incited  to  commit  the  mofl  flagitious  (:iimes4  have  fuffered  caplr 

lally.  ^     ■       \  ■  ' 

It  is  uiiiverfally  allowed,  that  this  is  a  party  pafnphlet,  written  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
palliating  the  etiormities  perpetrated  by  their  fe6laries,  and  of  calumniating 
the  government  and  the  Protellants,  as  it  contains  a  tiiTue  of  the  groifell 
;ind  m6ft  notorious  falllioods.  Dr.  Tray,  titular  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  li«p 
belled  thei  reformation,  Jn  what  he  called  an  exhortation,  pvibli(hed  in  all 
the  Iriflinewfpapers,  on  the  JOthofOclober  1803,  a  very  pnfeafonable  and 
inaufpictous  moment.  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  what  the  defign  of 
its  author  was,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  make  the  eflablifhed  church  and  it9 
members  hateful  to  the  Popi(h  multitudej  whofe  difaffedliori  is  already  toq 
ifiotorious. 

In  this  he  jtells  us,  that  *^  the  fedttious  do6)Fii1es  of  Wiclifife  and  Ilees 
were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Conftance." 

If  is  furprifing  that  he  would  have  the  alfurance  to  mention  that  council, 
^s  it  contains  fome  of  thofe  infamous  do<Elrines  of  the  Romifli  Church,  which 
have  fpread  anarchy,  defolation,  and  bloodQied,  in  many  European  ilates« 
It  exprelsly  fays,  that  "  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  wjth  heretics.'* 

But  the  Dodlor  has  faidi  in  his  paftoral  letter  of  1793,  that  "  the  decree^ 
of  general  councils  are  infallible  in  poipt  of  faith  and  morality,  and  not  liable 
to  deceit  or  error;*'  and  the  conlcquences  mull  be  very  obvious  to  thofe 
V^ho  have  perufed  them,  as  they  contain  the  mod  peflilent  dodrines,  which 
ftre  repugnant  to  evangelical  truth,  and  fubverfive  of  moral  and  focial  bar* 
mony. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  fubjedl  to  dete6l  and  expofe  the  falfity,  and 
to  (Counteract  the  evil  effecls  of  fuch  peQilent  libels. 

It  will  be  impoffible  for  the  reader  to  form  a  jufl  opinion  of  Fathef 
O'NeiRscafe,  without  knowing  the  woeful  ftate  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
of  Youghal  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1798. 

Many  cold-blooded  murders  had  been  committed  in  that  town,  and  it^ 
neighbourhood,  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  weeks.  An  entire  family  wasmaif' 
fecfed  ifi  the  iiight,  with  circum fiances  of  lavage  barbarity,  within  twa 
iniles  of  it,  by  a  mob,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred  of  their  neighbours^ 
and  merely  on  account  of  a  groundlefs  fufpicion/  that  the  bead  of  that  far 
ttiily  had  made  foitie  difcoveries  of  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  confpira* 


%  '■ 
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He  was  difcharg^ed  under  th^  amnefly  a6t  at^W^xfbrdj  in  1799* 


5^4  Mifcellanetus. 

tors.  The  magif?rktes  Wjcre  in  poffeflion  of  the  following  evidence:  That 
money  had  b6en  levied  on  the  raafs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  to  pro*- 
note  the  objedl  of  the  confpiracy;  that  -they  had  purchafed  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  pikes,  great  numbers  of  which  had  been  difcovered  and  feijKd; 
that  they  had  taken  treafonable  oaths  of  affociation;  and  adding  the  gotit 
of  perjury  to  treafon,  they  alio  fwore  oaths  of  allegiance;  that  they  medi* 
dated  a  general  and  fudden  ri(ing,  and  to  haVe  rioted  in  the  blood  of  their 
ProteftanX  fellow-fubjeds,  which  their  fellow-traitors  were  adlualiy  doing, 
zi  that  time,  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford.  The  garriion,  Confiding  of  a  portion  of  the  Wexford  regi^ 
ment,  and  the  Proteftant  yeomen  of  the  town,  were  overcome  and  exhaujied 
from  cpnftant  watching,  as  they  were  apprchentive  of  being  furprifed  and 
iQ[)urdered  in  their  beds,  which  had  been  recently  the  fate  of  Ibme  garrifbnsi 
in  the  province  of  Leinfler.  Their  fears  arofe  chieBy  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pari(h  of  Baliymacoda,  who  were  well  known  to  be  difaffedled  and 
organized  in  a  very  high  degree. 

From  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  the  inAigators  of  thofe  barbarous  mur- 
ders, they  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  check  their  progrefs ;  but  as  it  ap- 
peared, that  on  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion,  the  priefts  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter  were  actively  concerned  in  it,  they  had  Itrong  reafons  for  fufpedling 
that  the  Popifti  clergy  in  the  neighbourhooa  were  deeply  concerned  in  thcle 
enormities.  At  lall  Thomas  O'Nei^  of  Ballydaniel,  a  tsirmer  in  very  opu- 
lent circumflances,  and  the  neighbour  and  near  relation  of  Father  Peter 
O'Neil,  was  arrefled  by  Captain  Archer  of  the  Wexford  regiment,  on  h 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  one  Reily,  a  ibldier  of  the 
Meath  regiment  \  and,  on  being  queftioned,  he  confeifed  that  Reity  had 
.  been  condemned  by  a  committee  of  aHaHinalion,  confiftnig  of  thirteen  or 
fifteen  perfons,  refiding  in  the  parilb  of  Ballymacoda;  that  they  took  tiw 
fentence  to  Father  O'Neil,  parilli-priefl:  thereof;  that  he  approved  of  it, 
ted  that,  aAer  the  murder  had  been  committed,  he  ^ave  abiblution  to  the 
aRaflSns;  which  fa^s,  with  many  others,  are  ftated  in  the  annexed  affida- 
vits*. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion,  fuch  committees 
exifled  in  es^x^  parith  or  barony,  for  the  purpotie  of  condemning  to  death 
fuch  perfons  as  endeavoured  to  check  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  con* 
fprrators,  or  affiiled  in  executing. the  law,  and  the  fentence  ieldom  &iled  t^ 
be  enforced;  which  occafioned  fo  many  cold-blooded  alfaffinatious  for  three 
or  f()ur  years  previous  to  the  rebellion. 

Thomas  O'Neil,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Cork,  confelfed  to  his 
landlord.  Sir  Edward  Hoare,  that  he  had  taken  the  following  oalh :  "  I  do 
iiK>ft  folemnly  fwear,  that  I  will  pay  no  rent  or  tythes,  that  I  will  ufe  my 
tttmort:  endeavours  to  dedroy  all  Proteftants  and  falie  brothersf,  and  to  be 
true  to  the  French  in  cafe  of  Iheir  landing  in  Ireland  ;'*  and  thsthe  did  pre*- 
iide  at  the  murd.r  of  Patrick  Reily,  a  foldier  of  the  Meath  r eg  ment,  aflaf- 
finated  near  Youghal,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  his 


'    *  See  Appendix,  No.  I.  , 

•  t  By  falle  brothers  he  meant  fuch  Roman  Catholics  as  would  notjpin 
corHiaUy  in  the  con ''piracy,  for  they  were  ds  hateful  as  Proteftants,  being 
confidered  as  apoftates  from  their  religion* 

body 
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'i>Oflv  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  bole  in  the  fea»  near  R  ing,  in  faid  parilh  of 
■JBaUymacoda. 

An  oath  of  the  fame  tenor  was  univerfally  taken  by  the  United  Irifhmen; 
'but  when  it  was  exhibited  to  any  Proteflant,  who,  as  republicans,  had  en- 
tered into  the  conlpiracy,  the  word  Proteftant  was  omitted. 

In  an  affidavit,  fworn  before  Lord  Loftus,  the  2d  of  June  179S,  he  con- 
firmed many  of  the  circuraftances  relative  to  Reily's  murder ;  and  a  (hort 
time  before  his  execution,  he  acknowledged  to  the  otHcers  of  the  guard,  that~ 
Fsfther  Peter  O'Neil  had  given  absolution  for  murder, 

I  fliall  not  take  upon  me  to  defend,  or  even  to  excufe,  the  pradlice  of 
whipping  perfons  well  known  to  be  concerned  in  that  dreadful  confpjracy, 
for  the  purpofe  of  extorting  evidence  from  them ;  though  it  was  the  means, 
with  the  affilHnce  of  Providence,  of  preferring  the  conflitution,  and  oi^ 
faving  the  lives  of  many  thou fand  loyal  perfons. 
*  If  it  could  admit  of  extenuation  in  any  inftance  whatfoever,  it  would  be 

in  the  cafe  of  Father  O'Neil ;  for  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
evidence,  ufually  adopted  in  diftributive  juftice,  muft  perceive,  that  his 
guilt  was  proved  in  the  mo(l  unequivocal  manner,  by  the  teftimony  of  Tho- 
mas O^Neil;  though  in  that  moment  of  irritation  and  alarin>  when  martial 
'law  was  proclaimed,  a  regular  trial  was  not  held. 

Defperate  remedies,  though  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conRi(ution» 

have  been  adopted  to  check  the  progref^  of  de'perate  evils.     Inter  arma 

silent  leges.     Common  policy  dictates  that  a  part  fliould  be  facrificed  to  faye 

the  whole.     London  would  have  been  depopulated  by  tht^  plague,  which 

'raged  therfe  in  1665,  but  for  the  following  expedient,  to  prevent  the-conta* 

^        *%yox\  from  fpreading :  The  infe6ted  were  fhut  up  in  their  houfes,  and  guards 

'were  placed  at  their  doors  to  prevent  ingrefsor  egrefs;  alid  they  were  left 

'  to  perifh  for  want  of  medical  afiiftance.    An  act, 'which,  like  whipping  during 

the  rebellion,  mud  be  regarded  in  the  abilraci,  and  without  coniidering  the 

exiting  circumflanres,  as  cruel  and  inhuman ! 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  annexed  affidavits,  made  by  perfons  highly 
credible,  and  by  the  determination  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  by  moral  evi- 
dence arifing  from  Father  0*Neil's  own  ftatement  in  his  remonftrance,  that 
no  cfedit  whatfoever  is  to  be  given  to  his  affertions,  and  he  esthibits  no 
other  proofs  of  his  boafted  innocence,  or  of  the  facts  fet  forth  in  it. 
'  Some  months  after  O'Neil's  punifhment,  he  prevailed  on  a  gentleman  of 
rank  to  prefent  a  memorial  (o  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  in  his  behalf.  This 
memorial  made  fome  impreffion  on  his  Excellency,  who  is  humane  and 
mercifuU  and  he  fent  it  to  General  Graham,  then  commanding  at  Yougba', 
and  ordered  him*  to  inveftigate  the  truth  of  its  allegations.  The  General* 
after  conferring  with  Major  Ellis,  an  old  experienced  officer,  who  had  acled 
there  as  Judge- Advocate,  ordered  a  court  of  inquiry  to  beheld  for  the  above 
purpofe^  though  jt  was  evident  to  Major  Ellis,  and  to  the  magiftrates  of  the 
town,  that  0*NeiPs  memorial  contained  not  only  many  fcandalous  falihoods, 
but  fome  phyfical  impoffibilities.  The  court  of  inquiry  confifted  of  officers 
of  the  Lancalhire  Fencibles,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  as  iliey 
were  perfect  Granger*,  there  could  not  be  a  po^hbility  that  they  could  have 
'had  any  local  prejudices.  Major  Ellis,  now  living,  officiated  on  the  occa* 
ion,:as  Judge* Advocate  ;  th»jcourt  fat  many  days,  and  every  perlbn  capable 
•of  throwing  any  light  on  the  fubjecl  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  and 
-^d  accordingly  attend.  The  Judge- Advocate  and  the  court,  defirous  of 
f  iving  father  O^Neit  every  poffible  advantage^  and  hoping  that  Father 
■  '  M*Guire, 


\ 
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M'Giiire^  pari/h-prieft  of  Y««nghal,  which  is  contiguottit  to  Ballynial^ct^i 
boald  fay  Ibmethiog  favourable  of  hnn,  ordered  the  iaid  prief^  to  attenif. 
M'Guire  having  arrived^  he  (aid  he  would  not  hav«  anv  communication 
with  him,  as  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  fcandal  to  his  profeilion ''^.  All  the 
witneiTes  were  examined  by  the  court,  and  the  evidence  for  and  againft  tlie 
prisoner  w^s  raithfuHy  taken  down^  and  figned  by  each  oi  its  meml>$rs>  with-^ 
out,  in  the  fmallefi  degree,  giving  any  opinion  of  their  own. 

When  the  court  had  (iniihed  their  inveiiigation.  General  Graliam  (ent 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  exprefled/  in 
anfwer  to  the  General,  his  ratisra6tion  at  the  mode  of  inquiry,  his  convic* 
lion  of  his  guilt,  and  his  furprife  (hat  any  gentleman  of  coniequence  or  re- 
fpedlabiiity  could  apply  to  him^n  fav4)ur  of  fqch  a  villian.     This  letter  was 
feen  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  of  Youghal,  and  Major  i^llis,  the  Judge- AdvQ« 
cate.     It  was  proved  beK)re  the  court  by  perfons  highly  credible,  tho^  he 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  not  only  during  his  punidimentf,  but  afterwards. 
Captain  Syvayne  has  declared*  that  he  confeiTed  tb  him  many  months  after, 
when  he  condu6ted  him  to  Coye,  that  he  deferved  the  puni(hment  which 
had  been  ii^iifled  on  him  ;  and  by  the  annexed  ai!idavits  it  appears,  ihdA  h0 
did  not  deny  his  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  only  faid,  that  whatever  ht 
knew  of  it  he  could  not  difclofe,  as  it  was  told  him  in  <x)nte(Iioi>,  but  that 
be  would  impart  it  to  his  bitliop.  Or,  Coppinger,  or  Prieft  M'Guire. 

The  charges  againil  Father  O'Neil  were  fubftantiated,  and  (he  allegs|« 
gations  contained  in  his  memorial  were  proved  to  be  falle  before  the  court 
of  inquiry.  ,        •  - 

As  his  memorial  contained,  among  many  untruths  and  calumnies,  the  fot* 
lowing  grofs  falflioodj  which  he  admits,  he  endeavours  to  palliate  itby^ 
jefttiflicai  evaQon  contained  in  his  remoniirance.  In  his  memorial  he  ilates> 
that  he  was  whipt,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  arid  left  without  medical  alfiit* 
ance.  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  apothecary,  was  examined  l)eforc  the  court 
of  inquiry,  and  he  declared,  *'  that  he  attended  him  in  lefs  than  two  hours 
aAer  he  had  been  puniOied,  dreffed  his  back,  and  jgave  him  fach  medicinof 
as  he  deemed  neccflkiy  ;  that  he  was  confined  in  an  airy,  healthy,  comfort<» 
able  room,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  goal,  where  he  vitited  him  every  day^ 
and  dreffed  his  back,  and  adminillered  ^\&ty  a^iQance  he  judged  n«c«ilary, 
not  only  to  preferve.his  health>  but  likewife  to  heal  his  back.'* 

Now  to  varniQi  over  this  monftrous  falfliood,  he  fays  in  his  remon(lrance> 
^*  with  the  Jiroceedings  of  tliat  cou\t  (meaning  the  court  of  inquiry)  /  a^  <• 
tlds  day  unacquainted.  It  was  orde.ed,  I  know,  in  confcquence  of  fi  me* 
morial  upon  my  (ituation,  handed  to  a  diftingutflied  nobleman,  and  oy 
him  prefented  to  the  caHle;  /  ix)a$  not  consulted  luitk  regard  /«  its  contents* 
Unfortunately  for  me,  it  vias  penned  lolik  awe  %eal  tkan'  accut  acy :  fettinff  forth, 
among  other  IiardHiips,  that,  after  my  punifhment,  I  had  been  left  with^ 
out  medical  affi (lance,  (on  the  report,  I  prefumc,  of  a  fi(ier*in-Iaw,  who 
vifited  me  within  the  interval  between  the  whipping  and  the  apothecary's 
.arrival.)  Itf  further  dated,  that  I  had  been  whipped  and  thro»r^  into  ' 
a  dungeon,  inftead  of  dating,  as  it  ought  to  have  done>  that  I  had  been 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  whipt.  ^This  inv-erfion  was  ^taj  to  me;  for 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green,  Apoihccaay,  most  Jilausihly  cotitradfft^d  thiie  alU*   " 


'1  jg'  n' 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  il.  and  V.  f  See  Appendix,  No.  II.  andIV« 

J  *The  memorial  was  not  framed  till  fome  time  after,  it  mad^therefore 
liave  been  maturely  confidered  by  PrieA O'Ncii  himfclf*  \-    ^ 
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gaiions  of  the  memorial ;  and  that  circamftance,  when  coupled  with  ihe  fulH 
iequent  horrid  charges,  audaciously  forged  and  foisted  into  the  minutes  rf  the  inquiry b 
excited  an  almofi  invincible  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  mercit'ol  Marquia 
Comwallis  againfl  me."  Now  this  explanation  in  his  remonflrance,  con* 
tains  as  grofs  an  aberration  from  truth,  as  the  ftatement  of  the  fads  to  which 
it  refers  in  the  memorial  ;>  for  he-  never  was  put  into  a  dungeon  or  a  black 
hole.  He  endeavours  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  the  other  mifrepref^nta- 
tions*  of  which  Mr,  Greene's  ^eflimony  convidls  him,  by  imputing  it  to  » 
nidake  maule  by  his  fi(ler-in-law  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  to  this,  he  is  driveit 
to  the  neceffity  of  ad^ting^  what  is  (b  abfurd  and  improbable,  that  credulity- 
hielf  recoils  at  and  rejeds  it,  viz.  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  memorial,  not  having  been  confulted  thereon,  though  his  excuW* 
fkation,  and  the  regaining  hig  liberty,  depended  on  the  impreihon  which  it*  ^ 
was  likely  to  make  on  Marquis  Cornwallis;  and  no  perfoii  but  himfelf 
could  be  acquainted  with  his  fufferings,  which  were  minutely  detailed  in 
his  ihemoriai.  Befides,  as  all  his  relations  were  low  oblcure  people,  and 
perfectly  illiterate,  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  the  only  perfon  among  them  who 
had  the  fmalleft  degree  of  learning,  was  not  concerned  in  drawing  it  up«- 
Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  then,  that  he  was  not  confulted  on  the  framing  it? 

He  is  guilty  of  another  glaiing  inconfillency ;  for  though  he  declares  in 
Itis  vemonftrance,  "  that  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inq^iry  he  is 
to  this  day  unacquainted,''  he  impudently  and  falfely  alFerts,  **ihdX  horrid 

'  charge^  toere  tmdacwusly  forged  and  foisted  into  the  minutes  (f  it  *^ 

He'^ys  in  his  Remonttrance,  *'  that  while  the  public  condefcend  to  in-. 

*"^dulge  him  with  a  hearing,  he  will  confine  himfelf  to  what  is  abfolutely  ne^ 
ceflary  for  his  exculpation,  and  that  to  exprefs,  or  even  harbour  refentment, 
would  ill  become  him^"  and  yet  he  fets  forth  in  it  the  following  exaggera- 
ted ftatement  of  his  fufFertngs,  of  which  the  prii^cipal  part  is  contradidte4 
by  the  annexed  affidavits,  and  every  other  perfon  prefent  at  his  punifhinent 

,  t«  ready  to  do  (b  upon  oath* 

**  That  fix  foldiers  flood  ready  for  this  operation,  fome  of  them  right- 
banded,  and  fome  of  them  left-handed,  two  at  a  time*,  and  that,  to  accele-^^ 
ipate  the  fhaking  of  the  triangle,  a  wire  cat  was  introduc<?d,  armed  witb 
fcrapsof  tin  or  lead  f,  that  horrid  charges  were  audaciouHy  forged  and  foift- 
ed  into  the  minutes  of  the  court  of  inquiry ;  that  in  fome  wine  and  water^ 
which  were  given  to  him  after  his  puniftiment,  there  was  some  pviaerful  ingr^ 
dknt  wlrick  s/ieedify  brought  on  a  stupor ^^  infinuating  that  it  was  medicated^ 
and  of  a  deleterious  nature ;  ''  that  he  was  confined  in  a  loathfome  recep- 
tacle of  the  barrackft,  called  the  Black  Hole,  rendered  fliU  more  ofFenfive  b^  . 
the  flench  of  the  common  neceffary,  and  that  he  remained  there  from  Friday 
nnt»l  Monday;"  whkh  &61  h,  qotorioufly  falfe,  and  can  be  difprov^  by  the 
teflimony  of  Dr.  Jackfon,  M.  D.  Mr.  fienjsunin  Greene,  apothecary,  ,and 
many  other  perfons  who  were  prefent  'y  he  alfo  afferts  in  his  Rem onf trance^. 
that  ah  officer  went  to  him  the.  day  after  he  was  whipped,  and  m'ade  ufe  of 
Ihe  following  threats:  **  that  he  fhould  be  flogged  as  before,  fhot,  hanged,, 
biftliead  cut  off,  to  be  expofed  on  the  jail  top,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the- 
river.'^  Though  he  teHs  us  that  this  was  done,  in  order  to  extort  from  him: 
M  avowal  of  his  guiti,-  he  afterwards  iniinuates,  that  it  was  \Q:gct  mone^ft^fh 


T^ 


*  Ifc  wa»  whibt  by  two  dirMmmers,  and'  cmly  one  at  a^  tiae^ 
t  Sef  Appenaix,,No.  IXL  and  IV. 
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him^  tar  afofwwrlu  mare*    Here  he  is  gailty  of  a^grofsinconfiilency,  for  ie 
afcribes  two  motives  to  the  fame  perfon ;  and  as  he  had  previoofl^  acknow- . 
lodged  his  guilt,  in  a  paper  iigned  by  himfelf,  and  never  denied,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  murder,,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  officer  would  have  re- 
conriie  to  fuch  menaces  to  make  him  confirm  it. 

He  pofitively  confefTed  to  Dr.  Rogers  and  others,  who  proved  it  before 
the  court  of  enquiry,  that  he  was  privy  to,  and  fanflioned  murder,  and 
even  mentioned  the  names  of  fome  of  the  perpetrators,  which  coincided 
with  ThonrvasO'Neil's affidavit;  and  he  evenadded^  that  he  was  impelled 
by  fear  to  do  fo,  and  to  take  oaths  tendered  to  him'  by  the  United  Irifhmen; 
The  reader  muft  be  convinced,  that  this  high  coloured  pi^ure  of  his 
fufferings  was  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  calumniate  the  Protellants,  and. 
to  inflame  the  Popifli  multitude ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  difafteded, 
and  the  Popifli  clergy  in  particular,  ufed  tytxy  expedient  which  malice 
could  devife,  for  that  purpoie,  previous  to,  and  during  the  rebellion  of 
1 798.  He,  in  various  parts  of  his  Remonftrance,  fpeaks  of  feveral  proofs  of 
\\%  \Tij\XKtXi^ty  that  hg 'wtLs  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  government,  &c.  and  that> 
therefore,  his  fentence  of  tranfportation  was  remitted ;  but  this  was  by  tio 
means  the  cafe,  for  his  Excellency  did  not  order  a  Aifpenfion  of  his  fen- 
tence,  till  above  two  years  after  his  punifhment ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  « 
had  been  importuned  by  perfons  of  highconfideration  ;  bat  no  proof  what- 
ever appeared  of  his  innocence,  but  his  own  declarations  in  his  memorial 
and  fome  affidavits  made  by  fome  of  the  lower  clafs  of  Irifh,  to  whom  no 
credit  ihould  be  nven.    The  iafts  fet  forth  in  the  memorial  were  proved 
to  be  unfounded  before  the  court  of  enquiry ;  and  the  falfity  of  his  remon- 
ftrance is  evinced,  not  only  by  the  annexed  affidavits,  but  by  moral  evi- 
dence contained  in  his  own  ftatement.  What  credit  then  can  be  given  to  any 
of  his  aflertions  ?     Delinquents,  guilty  of  high  treafon,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798*  were  fo  numerous,  tqat  the  executive  power  was  induced  by  motives 
of  political  neceffity  to-  pardon  multitudes  of  traitors;  and,  from  the  impof- 
itbility  of  enforcing  the  law  sgainft  them,  they  did  not  arreft  a  tenth  part  of 
thofe  who  were  well  known  to  be  highly  criminal.  In  popular  governments, 
men  of  fortune,  who  have  any  political  intereft  to  maintain,  will  be  con- 
ftantly  importuned  by  their  adherents,  and  cannot  reflft  their  folicitation,  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  delinquents. 

Lord  Clairendon,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  complain- 
ed much  of  this  in  his  (late  letters.  As  the  punilhment  of  a  few  culprits  in  / 
each  diftridl,  out  of  the  immenfe.  numbers  that  were  guilty,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  example.  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  gra-. 
tifying  his  merciful  difpofition,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  complying  with 
^  the  interceffion  of  perfons  in  power  and  influence,  who  folicited  the  remif-. 
iion  or  extenuation  of  punifliment.  In  confequence  of  repeated  applica- 
tion, his  Excellency  was  pleafed  to  order,  that  Father  O'Neil  fhould  not  be 
transported  in  the  veflel  dedined  for  Botany  Bay,  but  that  he  fhpuld  be 
confined  in  prifon  until  further  orders  f  which  was  by  no  means  a  pardon^ 
as  is  falfely  aflerted  in  his  rembndrance,  but  a  fufpeniion  of  his  fentence. 
This  order  was  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1800,  which  was  a  period  of  twa» 
year's  after  his  committal  and  punifhnlent ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  during 
that  fpace,  repeated  applications  had  been  made  for  his  pardon  by  fome 
exalted  perfonages,  though  government  had  not  received  any  fublcquent 
|)r6pfs  tcnding.io  exculpate  him.  Father  O'Neil  aflerts,  then,  what  is  un- 
true. Lord  Conewallisy  *whje  discernment  perceived y  andnxihofe  generojity  recciled^^ 
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fhi$  futftitmaih  proceeding ,  unhefitatmgly  ijjued  an  order  for-  his  rem  "val  from  the 
tfjiXM/p(irli  for  he  refifted  repeated  applications  in  his  behalf  during  two 

.  ,year$. 

He  fay;s,  *'  ipy  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  liberated  ;  not  through 
*a  pardon  Tolicited  for,  or  granted  me,  bat  on  the  nlerits  of  my  cafe  ;  I  now 

.  inoft  folemnly  iwear,.in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  upon  his  holy  gof- 
pels,  firft,  that  I  never  was  an  United  IriQiman ;  that  1  never  took  an 
oath  ;  that  1  never  encouraged,  advifcd,  or  permitted  others  to  take  it ; 
fomc  of  whom  hav«  had  the  generoficy  to  make  affidavit*  of^my  exertions 

.  in  this!  behalf;  and  there  are  thpfe  who  have  candidly  added,  that  they^ 
would  have  taken  it,  had  I  not  prevented  them."  But  after  the  grofs  per- 
juries committed  by  the  Pbpilh  priells,  and  their  entire  flocks,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion,  what  regard  isto  be  given  to  their 
folemn  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  particularly  as  abfolution  was  frequently, 
given,  by  the  Popilh  clergy,  for  the  moft  horrid  crimes. 

The  applications  which  had  been  fo  often  made  to  Lord  Comwallis  in 
his  behalf^  were  renewed  to  the  prefent  government,  who  went  one  ftep' 

.  farthei^  than  his  Lordfhip  ;  for,  without  any  proof  whatfoeyer  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  the  Marquifs's  letter  for  fufpending  his  fentence,  they  were 
pleafed  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  his  falfe  and  in* 
£ammatory  publication,  un4er  the  title  of  a  Remonftrance,  ihews  how  little 

^  gratitude  he  felt  for /their  lenity. 

The  clemency  of  government,  in  pardoning  perfons  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  or  in  mitigating  their  punifhmeAt,  was  no  proof  whatfo- 
eyer of  their  innocence. 

Father  Kennedy,  parifli  prieft  of  CaiUe  Otway ;  Father  Meara,  parifh 
priell  of  Nenag^;  Father  O'Brian,  parifli  prieft  of  Doone,  all  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  were  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  yet  th^ey  were  par-  . 

■  doned,  the  two  laft  after  they  had  been  fentenced  to  tranfportation.  Ken- 
nedy acknowledged  that  he  had  been  fworn  by  Meary.  Father  Harold,  parifh 
prieft  of  Kathcoole,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  made  all  his  pariihioners 
fwear  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  he  frequently  pronounced  loyal  exhortations 
from  the  altar.  On  Sunday,  preceding  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion  in 
1798,  he  preached  two  impreflive  fermons,  inciting  his  flock  to  loyalty,  in 
the  prefence  of  Captain  Ormfl)y,*  and  Lieutenant  Chriftopher  Clinch,  of  ' 
the  Rathcoole  yeomen,  and  yet .  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  he  had  fe- 
cretlyperfuaded  his  flock  to  fwear  the  treafonable  oath  of  the  United  Irifti- 

,  men,  and  that  he  had  been  privy  to,  and  aiding  in,  a  confpiracy  formed  by 
the  Popifti  members  of  that  corps,  to  murder  all  its  Proteftant  mcmbbrs. 
John  Clinch,  a  Papift,  and  fecpnd  lieutenant  of  the  corps,  was  hanged,  for 
having  been  concerned  in  that  afl*aflination  plot ;  and,  previous  to  his  ex- 
ecution, he  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  his  fentence,  and  loadedFather  Ha- 
rold with  execrations,  for  having  inftigated  him,  and  the  people  of  Rath- 
coole and  its  vicinity,  to  fwerve  from  their  fidelity,  and  violate  their  oath 
of  allegjance.  On  the  difcoverv  of  the  plot,  Father  Harold  fled  5  but  hav- 
ing been  afterwards  apprehended,  the  alternative  was  oftered -him,  of  being 
tried  Or  tranfported  to  Botany  Bay,  and  he  accepted  the  latter.     He  raifcd* 


•  Thar  lower  clafs  of  people  think  fo  little  of  an  oath,  and  committed 
perjury  fo  often,  that  no  regard  Ihould  be  given  to  what  they  would  fwear^ 

*  Now  a  reprcfentative  in  ps^rliament  for  the  bo"rottgh  of  Carlo w. 
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:anbtlier  tet)etli6n  in'^oUdy'Biy.    Haid  he  hsd  iftOt^e?hI*iMl^reSlK)^s  )it 

*  Father  D*Kcii;  Be  woufd  probably  have'  t'etwiiidr arid  have  ^Vfcif  ^'dHTcrtt). 

tion  of  the  cruel^  And  perfecution  which  he  fiifFered,  in  a  retiitnftrehKt 

!;  fimiUr  to  FitKcr  OfNcil V    TKbugh  Fii(hcr  T^ivets,^  pkWih  prfgft  of  Bal- 

'  tin^bfs,  in  the  bbuhty  bf  Wicklow,  *was  hfat^d  for'  pfeSiChin|f'lovat  feirinons 

fome  months  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  17^89  he  Was  cpnVitted  of 'b^ihg 

firigularly  a:ftiye,*arid  deeply  concerned  in "fdBtiiSntlrtg  it;  bofthM^hhin  ilnl 

withoat  his  pariih  ;  and  yet  he  >Vas  pardohed. 

I  could  adduce  many  iimilar  cafes,  but  that  theiTwould  f^^lthefci  bbfer- 
vatibns  to  too  great  a  bulk,  "llahy  m^nfb^rs  ofth^'Batlt-Uihe '  putrfiimbnt, 
fummoned  by  Edward  Byrne  in*  i 7^2,' wferc' deeply  'Coheerhedlri  th^  C5ii- 
fpiracy  or  reoellion^  and  now  ehj6y  their  liberty' under  a^afdon  bf  the  am- 

we  cannot  be  furprized  at  this  cond&l  of  the*ftDrtllttf^fllfts;>as'  it  is'ia 

.  llridt  conformity  to  their  canonical  6ath,  kiid  the  decrees*  of  th)eir*^eAeral 

councils,  which  Mr.' Francis  Plbwden,  in  his  t'afe/ftited/UYid&r.  Troy, 

•  titular  ArcKbjihop'ofbutJiin;  in'  hisPallbrial  tetter.  Wis  Us,' aVe  ikffaffible 

in  point  of  faith  and  morality;  and  not  liable  t6  deCdt  or  eri^or  ;^  a  dB^tthie 

which  fhakies  the  foundation  of  tivilTociety  ! 

As  abfolution  foir  cfimesi  how  enormous  foeveri  is;  and  h^s'bten;  a  com- 

"  xnon  praAitc'in  the  Romifli'church,  can  wc'bferurJ)ri2edthat*itihould" have 

been  ofedby  the  Popifli  prieftsin  the  pro^rcfb  of  a*  con'fpiracy,  fbttned*4br 

theproflration'orhei-efy,  and' for  the  advancement  bf  their' 6itn  religion, 

which  tliey  confider  the  only  true  and  holy  one  ?  ^'Kdik  dftJen'  has'the'^refcc 

f  ranted  plenary  indulgence^  and  a  full  remiflion  bf  fihs>  td  his  ft^i^its  in 
ngland  and  Ireland/  as'  a  coniideratiOn  for'i'en6'undtog'th<fir  allegiance, 
andrifihg'^n  ai-ms againff  an  heretical  Hate  ?     Pilis  V. did f6' ih Elizabeth's 
.'Veign,  and^  Urbiii  VIII.  in  1643,  and  durihg  -"the  ^l-ogrefs  of' the'  Irllk 
rebellion,  iflfued  a  bull  for  the  purpofe  of  fomentihg  it,  in  ^h?ch  he  gt^ntbd 
:  a  giheral  abfxjfution  from  their  fins  to  all  the*  nifefti'bers  of  his  church,'  who 
"'fliould  join  in  the  extirpation  of  heretics ;  whith'eh^oui'aged  tlic  perpetra- 
tion of  murder.     The  reader  will  ftnd  in  Sir'  Rfchard  Mufgrdve's  Hiftory, 
the  following  Inftances  of  abfoltidon  granted^ for  trimes comihitted  in  1 79^. 
Thomais  Cleary  was  hanged  at" Wexfprd,  the  ^th  of  March,  >8oo,  for  the 
inurder  of  his  mafl^^ri  Kdwaid'  Turner,  E^.  ^hd  Ahree  ma'glftrates,  Jaimea 
Boyd,  Chriftopber  Wilfpn,  and  William  Ttfrner,Efqrs.  ^atteftedand  fub- 
,   fciibed  ^fs  confeiTion,  that  he  had  obtained  abfoluti^h  fi^Orfi  two p'rieil^  of  t^he 
names  of  Murphy  and  Ryan.*  James  Beagan,  executed  on  Vinegar- hill,  ^e 
24th  of  Auguft,  1799,  ^*^^  various  murdera^  declared,  ih  theprelcnce  of  the 
'  High  Sheriff,  and  J.  H.  I«yfter,  Ef(j.  a  miagifti-ate,  that  he  never  would 
have  ^een  guUty  of  muMer;  but  for  the  prieits :  and  hia  CdnfeiBOn  was  at- 
tfiled  and  publilhcd  by  thefe  gentlemen,  f  ~ 

Dr.  Caiilfield,  titular  bifhop  of  ferms;  in  a  letter  to  Bryan  Murphy^  a 

.  prieft,  dated  the  i9ch'orMarch,  1800,  tells  him,  that  (being  under  a  fuf-   , 

.   penfion)  hd  hiad  not  power  to  adminiftei^facram^hts;  or  to  givi  t^lutim  far 

^  finsf  for  want  of  a  power  or  faculty  fbr  that  purpofe;  an^  he  tfells  him, 

"  tiiOt  he  gives  tilt  un/hrtuhate peuttents  ah/bltiiion,  hvhick'  ht  hai^'i&'fvvier  i%4U^ 

'    iittving  thi  unhaffy  Jhimn  in  we'vr  fins^  and kadiug thtm  to perdUtM.X, 


•M^M'iaaMAMa*.. 
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Father  Byrne,  a  Wexford  prieft,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Donoran,  an  ^ 
eminent  atiorney  of  Pner-llr^eti  Pab]tD,.dated  30th  of  Aaguft.  1799,13^1" 
of  hit  bifliop,  Dt,  Caulneld,  "Inffead  of  "excoiAmijnxatiTig  the  barMraas 
inurilerersof  Scnllabogur,  he  gaVe  all  his  prielti  power  to  give  abfoluiion 
..foKmurtlec  t  a  poWT^hif^  he  ever  tillfhen  refery«d  to  hii^felf.*     It  ii  a 
COipTTioa  pr«£tiee,in  JM^PPVfhfhiirF)i|f'9r^!}e  Popean'd  tlte  .bilho|[s  to  li- 
.  mit  tfic  tpmmOR  pftefts,  in  a|)r{>Iving,'frpin  m'ucqer.  and  other  crimei  of  a 
.deep  d]te,  which,  they,  call  rf^rytdcafi,.     Tfius,  ill  the'bljll  whrA   Poi»e 
lJxban..Vin..iiraed  in  ;§43.,  fo,enciurj(ge  {lie  Iri'fti'  remiion,  h*;  peiiffit* 
theprtefls  taforgive'—nlt'linsi'i^riinei,  and  d|;liti<iikeadeti  how  heiacHU  and 
Btrocious  foever  they  ^ftyiipi  mining  j}ui/eytiyuti 
'<^fii,  •which  tDfrtJtfigi^iit.btriJir^vtatithtiirdinmj 
,Sirada,  a  learpfifi  J^fnit,  vho  ^w row  t fie  "^fto 
■  Planden,  tells  us'  in  it^  .that,  Jaurigay,  one  pf  jtj 
".£ripce  of  Ojange,.",  e>fpa{iittf4  the  gifilt  pFrhat  ci 
tion,  by  reoeiring  the- K^crainent  from  apominii 
.  the  parricides  pf  .th^t  day.  y  i>o  comraitt^d'  niurdi 
gion,  and  iQcx(irpife,h'firpfy,  fnrhas  t's™?."'  'H* 
nated  Henry  III.  of.^rancei'ytvi.tel.  anil  Ravillac 
'they  committed  thc^ecrim.n. 

jTbuarios,  a.'Rttman  Catholic  writer,  t^IIs  us,  i^  his^  very  excellent  hiftory, 
thatthePope,  "  jn  a  long  prcnieditatedfpeech,  applauded  the'virtue'ind 
.  fir^nefj  of'.tbe  holy  friar  C'eni.ent,  the  mv^ererpf  hi;  fovereign'i  decfared 
that  his  fer/ent  seal  lowapl^  God  furpjft^d  iliai  of  Judith  ahJt-.leaaaf,  ani 
tliat  this  ajlaffination  wag  brought  about  by  .t)ivine,frovidence."  '  -'    '" 

The  fame' hiRortai)  tells. .ui,  .that  Bajthazar  Crernril,  one  .of  the  ailsiffina  of 
Wijliam  I.  the  Stadcbolder,.  confe£^d  tK,at  he  was^ffuied'by  fome'jtftuti, 
'    thatlie  woiUd  enjoy  eternal  happinefsi'aad  be  enrolled  amon^  the  Ijeil  of 
mariyrii  if  he  murdered  that  prince.  ' '    '  '    " 

'^William  Parry,  a  Roman  CatKoHcgentleiDan;,  at  the  inftance  of  Palsnio 
a^cfiiit,  and  Camj-eggio,  the  Pope's  Noniio  '  canfjlfced  anS  onderfAok 
10  rimr<lerJ3tfeen'EliaaDetli,'  and.' for  that  purpOiV  he  obtained  the  Pope'i 
abfolution  throug'h  Cardinal  Como ;  but.'HaVing  beeii' difcovered'  and 
■ppreherded,^  he  con'feffed  the  'whole  plot,  fthd  "his  evidence  wascon- 
fimed  l)y  Como's.  letlir,"  which' Ivas  Ibu'rid  upon"  him,-  Sqch' are  th* 
horrid  and  detVftafcle  principles  which  hftve  difgraced  Ireland  for  thefe  25 
years  pall,  and  by  which  Eiiglaiid  was  agitated,  while  the  feflaries  of  ■the 
Romifti  church  were  numerous  in  ir!  Andyetit  is  melancholy  to  thtnic, 
that  the  maliigmric  efforts  of  perfons  empro/ed  to  mifreprefent  the  ftaie  of 
Ireland,  and  to  calumniate  the  Protefcants  thereof,  have  been  fo  fuccefiful 
in  England,  as  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  believ:,  that  the  diAur- 
bailees  in  the  furmer  aiife  from  obpreHion'afid  the  privation  of  civil  rights. 
Fatal  delufion,  that  may intime  make  the  empire  to  it-  ^Ldel 


*  See  this  letter  at  large,  in  Sir  ilichard  Mufgraxc'f  Hiftorjr,^  Appeftdix, 
xxi.  9.  .... 

i  Nod  ante  fadnus  aggredi  lultiouit,  quam  exp'atam  ejus  annDam,  apad 
dominchanum  facerdotem,  cdiklti  pane  confirmaverat.  ' '  '    '  ■ ' 
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No.  I. 

Ctmnty  of  Tyrem,  1   •  HENRY  ARCHER,  captain  in  the  Wcxfotd  roilitia» 
to  iA;it.  J  came  before  me,  one  of  his  Majefty's  joftices  of  the  peace 

for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  this  day,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelifts,  that  in  the  month  of  May  179S,  he  was  a  ftibaltem  offioer  in  the 
Wexford  regiment,  and  quartered  at  Bally macoda  in  the. county  of  Cork ; 
that  he  received  information  againft  a  man  of  the  name  of  O'Neil,  re- 
fiding  near  the  village  of  Ballymacoda,  of  his  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  a  man  near  faid  place,  being  a  foldier  as  deponent  believes,  in 
the  Meath  regiment  of  militia ;  that  on  deponent's  appreh^ding  him>  he 
(O'Neil)  on  being  promifed  his  liberty,  if  he  gave  fome  good  information 
concerning  the  murderers,  informed  deponent  that  Peter  O'Neil,  parifh 

frieft  of  Ballymacoda,  was  concerned  in,  and  knew  of  the  faid  murder 
aving  been  committed  ;  that  a  committee,  confilHng  of  cither  thirteen  or 
fifteen  men,  refiding  in  and  about  the  village,  afiembled  ;  that  it  was  there 
determined  the  foldier  (hould  be  put  to  death;  that  the  committee  then 
took  the  fentence  of  the  court  to  faid  Peter  O'Neil,  who  approved  of  it, 
and  after  the  murder  was  committed  on  the  body  of  the  foldier>  gave 
them  all  abfolution  ;  on  which  information  deponent  took  up  pried  O'Neil, 
and  brought  him  immediately  (with  O'Neil  before  apprehended)  into 
Youghal ;  deponent  believes  that  O'Neil  (not  the  priefl)  on  giving  bail 
was  liberated,  but  has  heard  and  believes,  that  he  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  Lord  Boyle  on  different  charges,  and  haneed  at  Cork. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy,  April  14,  1804. 
Henry  Archer.  '  THO.  FORESYTH. 

No.  II. 

Caumy  of  Tyrone,  \  JQSEPI^  MEKINSON,  fergeant-.major  of  the  Wex- 
tonuit.  J  ford  regiment,  came  before  me  one  of  his  Majefty*'s  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  this  day,  and  made  oath  on 
the  Holy  Evangelifls,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  flogging  of  pried  O'Neil 
at  Youghal,  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  1798  ;  that  the 
prieft  being  aflced  at  the  triangles  by  Lord  Loftus,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  murder  of  the  foldier  belonging  to  the  Moath  regiment  ?  replied,  that 
whatever  he  knew  was  toM  him  at  confeflion,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be 
divulged  ;  that  on-being  flogged  for  fome  time,  he  faid,  that  if  his  bifliop 
Coppinger  was  there  he  would  tell  all  to  him,  on  which  the  bifhop  was  fent 
for  but  could  not  be  found ;  that  he  then  faid  he  would  confefs  to  a  prieft  in 
town,  named  M'Guire ;  deponent  was  then  fent  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficer for  father  M'Guire,  who  begged  nqt  to  be  brought  in  fight  of  priefl 
O^Neil,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  bad  man.  Being  a&ed  by  Lord 
Loftus,  if  he  thought  Q'Neil  waa  bound  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  any 
murder, although  revealed  to  him  at  confeffion  ?  he  replied,  that  it  was  by 
no  Means  obligatory  on  him  to  conceal  murder.  On  father  O'NeiPs  be- 
ing flogged  ftill,  he  confeflcd  that  he  himfelf  had  chofen  the  committee, 
and  had  figned  the  death-mjorrant  of  the  foldier,  and  that  he  deferved  the 
puniflimeni  he  had  received,  as  he  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  the  real 
murderer*  ,■ 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughs^doy,  April  24,  1804. 
Jojefh  Mekinfon.  THO.  FORESYTH. 

No.  IIL 


Ohfervathn^  on  tht  Remonfiranft  tfthe  Rev.  Peter  O^NetL     533 

.-  '    -  ^  No.JIL.  ;•     •  ^'^■  W 

CountyofTyf^eA     WILLIAM  MERKLEY,  drummer  in  the  Weifprd  '. 

•  t4)  nvit.         /jregiment  of  militia.,  came  before  me,  .one -of  his  Ma-   .    , 
jesty's  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  T vron^,  this  day,  and  made    . 
bath  on  the  Holy  Evangclilb,  that  he  r^njenvbers  t;he  flagging  of  pr.eit 
0*Neil   in  Youghal,  in  MaV/or  June  i79&^.  thajt  he  bimfelf  was  one  of 
thofe  who  flogged  him  ;'-that  ^fter  receiving  .(as  he  thinks)   about  300  ^     " 
laftiei  at  different  periods,  he  heard  hjin  confefs  ito  J^ord  Loftus,  that  he  ,' 
h2(d  figned  the  death  war;*ant  of  .a  foJdicr  who  had  been  murdered  Tome 
time  before.     Deponent  further  fwears,  that  there  was  no  wire  twilled  in 
the  cats  with  which  the  pricft  was,  flogged,  but  that -they  were  the  fame  as 
wer e.ai ways  ufedia  the  regiment.  i.  . 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy, 
•his  ;    April  if,  1804. 

WilUam  X   Mr%,  "  * '     '        THO.  FO^ESYTH. 

'    mark,  •   .    .  /  -.  *'*'.,, 

." .    -'.'..••   No.  IV.  :"    .  -       •  •  • :/ 

Cmnty of  Tyrone,")      VALENTINE  LOFTUS,    private  in  the  Wexford/, 

ip  *u^it*    .      3  regiment,  of  militia,  came  before  me»  one  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  juftices  of  the,  peace  for   the  county  of  Tyrone^  thisjday',    and  ' 
maketh  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelifts,  that  he  was.  prefent  at  the  fipgging  ^ 
of  priell30*Neil  in  Youghal,  and  that  being  then  a  drummer,  was  one  of 
thent  who  flogged  him  ;  that  he  heard  .prieftO 'Neil  confefs  before  he  was 
taken  dow^n  from  the  trianglt s,  that  he  had  iigned  the  ^feaih  warrant  of  a 
f oldie t  who  had  been  murdered. fome  time  before.    .Deponfent  furtheiT 
fwears,  that  the  cats  with  which  the  priell  was  flogged,  were  the  fame  ai  .     . 
were  always  ufed  in  the  regiment.  ^  . 

Sworn  before  me  at  Aughnacloy,  April  14,   1804. 
yalentine  Loftus.  THO.  FORESYTH.' 

...     /  No.y. 

County  of  lyroneA      THOMAS  CUMklNS,  drum-major  of  the  Wexford  ■ 

to /wit.         /regiments  fweareth,  that  he  remembers  the  flogging  of 
pfieft  O'Neil  in  the  town  of  Youghal,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June  1798,  that  after  being  tied  up,  and  receiving  about  50  lashes. 
Lord  Loftus  afked  him,  whether  he  would  con fef!^  any  knowledge  of  the 
murder  of  afoldier,  as  deponent  believes,  of  the  Meath  regiment  of. mi- 
litia? if  he  would,  theremaindet-of -his  puniftiment  (hould  bejeniitted  ;  ' 
'he  the  priell  anfwered;  that  it  was  told  -to  him  in  confeifion,  and  that  he 
could  not  divulge  it ;  on  which  the  punifliment  went  on.     He  then  faid, 
that  if  bifliop  Coppinger  was  fent  for,  he  could  tell  it  to  him ;  that  the 
bifhop  was  fent  for,  but  could  not  be  found*  ;  on  which  the  prie(l  faid, 
that  if  father  John  M*Guire,  pariih  prieft  of  Youghal,  was  lent  for  he  • 
.would  tell  him  ;  that  M'Guire  came,  ,and  feemed  greatly  agitated  on  fee-  - 
hsg  the  priefl  tied  up,  and  a^ed  I^ord  Loftus  if  he  had  any  thiag  againd 
him?  that  Lord  Loftus  anf\yered,  he  had  not,' and  that  he  merely  wanted  .    ^ 
him  to  take  O'Neil's  confeflion  \  that  M'Guire  requefted  not  to  be  farced 
to  have  any  communication  with  him,  as  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  fcandal 


*  He  fled  from  Youghal  when  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  has  not  re* 
£ded  there  ever  IQince^ 

M  3  to 


to  th^  pro(cffioaKe  belonged  to;  L6t;d  L6ftus  then  aiked  him  (M^Oatre) 

td  Kim  in  cohfeflion?,  Kfe^nfwered,'it  was  not,  and  th^t  none  but  abad^mVii 
WQuld' conceal  it;  oh  which  he^wa]^  permitted  to  retire;  xhat  tfae'.puniih** 
mpnt  CQmmeiiiBed'a^ain,  and  iua^fhort  tiliie  the'prieft  faid,  that  if  he  wa» 
let;  down  he'  woulcT pbnfefs  ;'•  that'  deponent  then  heard  him  acl^nowic'dgfe^' 
that  he  ha^  fi^ed  the  sfidt%  wiai't'iida  of  the  foldier  wbb'Was  muHered*  oa 
which'  he  w^s  let  down.  I>epqnenc  fuKhet  fweaVs*  that  there,  wa's  no  wice 
pr'tjn  ii)  the  cats  with  whicli  the  pileft  was  tfbgged,  but  that  they  wen;th^ 
faiae  as  are  uTed'in  the  re^ihent: 

•-  Svi'orn  bfcT<»^'  sn^  0 A^jgHniAoy^'  Xpiilml  1864; . , . 

.  Jhfmoj  Cummifu.  THO,  FORESYTH, 

TO'  Tftt  mtOR. 
Sir/ 

IN  confcquencepf  your  commendation  of  Mrs*  Crefpigny's  Letter^  to  her 


ji)tiy,/wii 
arid  kenef aliy  believedt'  tWt  at  ah  ent€lrtainmer»l^^iven'nby  Mrg.  C.  at  he'f 
hii(Bgnd^s  beautifdi'  villa  a^  Ca'mberwelr«  (he  received'  a  bdy  who  htis  Mg 
lived,  and  ftilf  continued  to  live,  in  •/^n  aduUeii  with  a  married'  man. 
$carce1y  was  this  circQm!^'ance  known  in  my  taniiiy,  wke|i  T  perceived  that 
JVffs.  C.'s  i^ublicalion  Ibit  its  enedt  on  the  mipdtf  of  my  ch;idren.  ^  Oiie 
mumind:*  my  eVdef^  dau^'ter,  leeine  the  book  upon  the  tdble,  afked  vcki 
with  ^reat  nmplicity^  whether  her  mama  woud  on  any  account  (uirer 
ier:e  i  to  be  vifitjd  by  a^woruan  who  had  ioR  hef  ch^ader.  1  replied  (of 
CoiirtjfO  ce/ti?iniy  not;  tor  nr)  womun  of  re  (Mutation;  who  had  ai^y  relpe^l  for 
virtue,  or,  indeed,  tor  herself,  would  afioi^iate  with  a  female  whofe  chaVaic- 
i^t  had  been  tarnidied.  My  daughter  then  inqpired  whether  rank  and 
lconne6tibn  madeany.dilFeireuce.rn  fucha^ale.  I  replied  that  the  rules  of 
virtue  were  the  &me  in  ^l  fxtuations  of  life,  and  coujd  pot  admit  of  any  ex- 
ceptipn;  that  a  female  ot  mgii  rank  who  tra^lj^r^iPed  thoie  lulqswas  qait0 
aft  infamous,  as  one  of  meaner  fiation»  and  abundantly  mQi^.mifchievous,  oit 
account  of  the  greater  inffiience  pf  her  eiam(>fe;  and  that  thertsfoje  thof^^ 
women  who  make  a|i  exception  in  (aVo'tir  of  fuch  a  femalei  by  admitting 
fierintbtheir  fociety,  prove  their  regard  fqr  viftue  to  bo  counterfeit,  and  in' 
reality  fix  as  de^p  a  flain  upon  their  own  ^haf^clefS  ^s  they  wo^)d  do  by  aOb-* 
ciating  with  the  lo well  prottitute. .,      ,    *  ♦*       >     ^  ^     .   . 

I  exceedingly  lamerif,  §(r^  th^t  theufefulnefs  of  Mrs,  .C**s  Letters;  in  my 
&iuil),  rhoi|ld  be  dimlniihed  by  her  cobdud  on  the.  aboyQ  ocCa(iotn  ;  th^ 
Ifjrork,  indeed,  is  not  in  itfelf^  \eU  ei^crlleht  on  that  accQ\fnt,  b^t  i|n!^(i^4pQral 

f)recep tors  enforce  by  tj[}eir  eximple  the  principles  they  inculcate,  their 
etfons,  hQwever  judicipu6  and  iilittary,  panpot  be  expedt^d  to  produq^ 
|nuch  eflre'*;t  gpon  beings  who  are  ia*!  moxi  difpdfed  to  pe  li^d  ^y  eiiampTe 
even  when  good,  and  muph  mbre/o  wht^n  pernicious,  t^ap  to  liite|i  to  i^d? 
jRoiiition  aiid  advic^ 

I  am^  Sir, 
^  Xour  conitant  reader, 

A  LoviR  pr  CojisisTEUCY, 


JND^X. 


•  - 
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—  conie6lures  n  fpcAing  his  ai>e,  on  the 

pr6ciu6lion  of  his  dffereht poenos,  xi^y 

S30. 
mm        ,  feme  account  of  the  early  editions 

of  his  works,  239,  340. 
China,  fufpicious  as  to  the  antiquity  of  its 

geatwa^l,  164. 
Chivalry,  advantages  of  its  inflitution-s  039. 
Chrirt,  the  oikly  meritorious -cafe  ot  man's 

falvat  on.  3O.  >  1 

Chriftinn  Obfcrvcr,  heretical  opinioa^  of  thati  * 
•  woik  I'xpofed,  33. 
Chrftianity,its  fiow  progrefs  at  the  (^ape 

Qf  Good  Hope,  t$. 
Ctrca{fiai>s>  accou-tiof  their  manners,  &c.' 

ClafTics,  Latin,  their  literal  interpretat^oa- 

conc  emned,  369* 
Cohunbo,  account '  of,  the  matiners  of  its 

inhabitants  lis.  - 
Conun  ns,  t  e  for.ner.  Houses  of,  remacks 

on  their  infi-iAgement  on  the  priTileges  of- 

th'  conltiiution,  303. 
Conceit,  French,  its  hardihood,  454. 
Confeiitoii,  auricular,  remarks  on,  234. 
Co  >jugal  Aife^ion>  noveI>  reafon  for  it  in  a 

man,  405. 
Conjuror^',    \cncration  of,   and  coiflderce 

in  t..cir  prcdiclions  by  the  natives  of  In- 

da,  115-117. 
Cruelty  to  animals,  reafon  of,  in  children, 

277, 
CofiTiogony,  new  fyOem  of,  404. 
Courts  of  Love,  of  the  tath  century,  ac- 
count of  th.)re  lingular  inftituti  ns,  346. 
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.  miaatioh  of  vi  gin  purity,  2ic>* 
Dante,  account  of  that  pOvt,  2140 
Dawn,  i:r.  ludicrous   acmadverHon  on 

his  thcur  es,  391-396. 
Daubji  y,  Mr.   his  lefuttion  of  the  flric-   ^ 

tares  on  him  by  Overton,  175.  .. 
Delicacy,  remarks  oa  fal'e  and  real,  280. 
Denmark,  aci:^unt  of  its  populat.on,  &c. 

18. 
Drcfs,  present  ftat.:  o**,  amongd  the  French, 
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■  ■.»■■,  d  fcription  of  the  indecent  mode  of, 

among  t  th    Fre.  ch  fe.ralcs,  i:So.    * 
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nd  pratiic0,  ^^7. 
Puteh,  t  cir  ungrateful  cond\i€^  of  the  ^n- 
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'     the  Cape,  I45. 
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Dutch  peafantry  at  the  Cape,  their  inhu- 
man- oonduft  towards  their  cattle,  62 — 

\  .the  ^xionion  and  avarice  of  their  wonien, 
ibid. 

Earth,  the.  procefs  by  which  it  became  a 
manufadoTy  for  orgati zed  beings,  4aS.^ 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  charafter,  488. 

Educatiopy  C^ufesof  its  neglect  in  France, 
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Encyclopaedia,  proper  meaning  of  that  word, 
and  how  abofed  by  booti^makei«,  487.    v 

Egypt  ans,  Warburton's  .account  of  ^hcir 
ir.yfler  cs,  132.  •        ,    . 

■     . .  .,  their,  opinion  of  the  Britifh  fixW 
dicry,  5453.      .      •      I   • 

,  the  afl^  rtion  of  Volncy,  that  they 
.dcfceodedf^om  neg'oes,  ireiuted,  $74^ 

Elephants,  manner  of  catching  ia  Ceylon,  i 

Emigrants,  the  French  inftances  of'ncblc 
^  trjaits  in  their  chaia^r,  2S3. 
E'  glifh  and  Frci^ch  manners,  fleet ches  of, 

13. 

Englifti,  their  curioii3  cond  i6l  to  the  Dutch 
ontheconqueftoft^eCape,  67. 

Engliihmcn,  rcafo.s  lor  their  determination 
to  rcdftinvafion,  2^)3. 

Engraving,  cenfures  on  the  prefent  mccha-* 
nic4.way  of  performing  that  arr,  185.  . 

Errors,  in  books,  fin^uUr  method  of  correA- 

.  ing  them  iii  Gt-rmaty,  1 39* 

Fables,  remarks  on  their  origin,  &c.  472. 

Faith,  diff  le*  cc  between  that  of  a  Church 
ot  England  man  and  a  Calvinid,  17^. 

Fame,  lameatatio  s  -oa  her  capricioufnefs, 
348. 

Fever,  oa  the  refemblance  between  that  di^ 
feafeln  the  Esft  and  Weft  Indies,  387. 

Finance,  Mr.  Chalmers's  opinions  on,  refut 
ted  by  iVI*Arthur,  77-80. 

Fingal,  Lo  d,  remarks  on  his  Corrcfpondt 
encewith  Lord  Ridefda'e,  419-430. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  /xcluiion  from  the  miniflry 
fbewn  to  have  beep  at  the  ftrift  com- 
mand of  his  Maj^ftv,  301/  , 

Frederic  the  Great,  inftance  of  his  want  of 
humaniiy,  474r-pn  his  fatitical  writiog, 
475. 

French,  their  national  charafter,  as  it  re- 
lates warlike  opera-ions,  473. 

r — ,  iudicyous  eulogium  on  their  vir? 

tucs,  171. 

■        — ,  their  outrages  on  the  fall  of  Venice,  • 
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their  incongrous  mij^turc  of  finery 
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-,  at  A^re^  farther  pr  of  pf  their  har 
ving  b  en  poif  jned  by  ordci:  of  i>uona- 
partfr,  383.  . 

vanity  a  prc'Ipminant  feature  ii^ 


their  character,  and  its  (.onfi. quinces,  95. 
-,  modern  picture  of  their  ftate,  ^83. 


French  Iwiudler,  curiou)  anccdoieof  one, 

51. 
f  icngh  and  Eo^lifh  manners^  (ketches  of,  151 

Ffieadflii^ 
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FfltfAiKhfp,  rdMUbnt  on'thc  lo£ral| lifter  a  ' 

long  duration,  349.  .'    -'  - 

Gauh,  utUit^  of  tbe^hioknefs  of  thcii  ilculls 

in  ancient  tlmes^:  4.57.  •    ^ 
Geogr»phy^  a  cient,  impoxtaiice  of  iu  ftudy 

'a:Tio«'gft  y  .uth,  106. 
Goometr  ci  ns,  ii«w  information  for^  405. 
Germao  proiixit/y  in  literatuie^  (insular  in*  I 

fiance  of,  130.  < 

Germans,  Tenia  kfi  on  their  progrefi  iniitct-' 

•  ratare  lince  th^:  reiormat  on,  1.     ;    • 
Go'iwiti,  Mr.'Obi^vations  on  his  talents 

iiad  attaitifnints,-'«!2'i~>obje6l  oCliif-XWe 

of  Obauci^,  a&4.' 
— ^,  hisjuft  )  err  arks  on  abflradfc  coAfi- 

der'Si^ionif  b^political  affairs,  337.   .       •    ! 
Gower.  the  aui^hor  of    **  De  ConfefiJone 

Anrmnvs*'h?s  charaA  r  Vindicated,  340-  ' 
Grace;  in  what  light  conlid<eted  by  the  C^- 

•  viiiifts,  494.  .  ..  t 
Gravity,  hovel  way  of  dc'cribing  it,  405.  > 
Greek  and  Latin  iangua;;is,  crttic=u  remarks 

«n  ther  pioniinciati  n^  1^3  ! 

Gre.k  Tcftame  it,  on  the  principl  printed 
editions  of  it,  140. 

Gu  ca-worm,  that  difeafe  fippolcd  to  be 
CO  'municatedby  ton  agion,  388*       - 

GrenVile  party,  dcfcriptipn  m^,  by.  a  wr  tcr. 
i.1  pr  ife  <':Tthe  late  adm  niftration,  94.- 

Gun-boats,  the  French,  on  the  nedeffity  of 
exterminating  hem,  388. 

Harl  >ts,  not  to  be  eonfecratcd  by. the  em- 
braces of  royalty,  399. 

Hemfterhuis,  Tiberius,  biographical  ac- 
couut  of,  476. 

Hindoos,  pr.  Robenfon's  argument*  in  fa- 
vour of  their  claims  to  Ijteroture  and  fci- 
ence  f;if;  uted,  268.        • 

■■■        ,  the  allt^rd  antiquitv  of  the  aflro- 

n  :my  p.ovcd  t  >.  be  g.oundlefs,  270 

Hmner,  remarlts  on  t::e  oc.gin  of  his  peem 
the  Iliad,  265. 

Honev-bi^dof  India,  account  ot,  129 

Honour,  its  laws,  which  govein  people  of 
fafhion,  defined,  200. 
,  Horfej  Oiig  n  of  the  dileafes  of  that  animal; 
278. 

Hottentots,  their  charafter,  and  opprcflivc 
^         condu6i  of  the  Dutch'towaristhem,  <2. 

Japcn,  furpiifmg  population  of  that  coun- 
try, Ity.  '        ^ 

Jedo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  its  elftraordinary 
•iicumferciiCe,  167.  ' 

Jefuits,  caufes  which  led  to  tlieir  banish- 
ment Irom  Portugal,  475. 

Jews,  fome  new  ^nd  general  claims  made 
ky  thole  people,  407. 

Iceland,  its  foimer  eminent  fucCefs  in  lite- 
rature, 18. 

Ichneumon,  apcounc  of  that  carious  ani- 
mal, 12.5. 

Indians,  Ikctch  of  tbeir  m^nncis,  penan^s^ 
jpunin^meiite^  &c.  U7. 
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India  Cmapanf,  lh»M(Uby'tlieiraYtffiMi 
from  th«.popttlatioiirof  Chriitianity,  6». 

Informers,  refutation  of  the  charge,  that-a 
-  b^y  of.;hem  were  kept  by  th«  Society  fat  t 
the  Suppreiiion  of  >Vioc,  .73.    / 

■  t,>common,  inlbnc^sof  their  uti^ 
lity,  74. 

Ireland,  the  depraved  ftate  of  i^  lnbabkftnt|«. 
urged  in  juftific*.t'<)h  of  the  correfpopjei*'. 
cnce  between  Lords  Fingi^l  ai^  Kedetdak, 

3«^-  .     . .     ' 

Jiides,,  ftrikiiig  remarks  on  ^e  defied  of 

tiials  by  them,  159. 
r,  flri€H»es  on  their  frequent  warktof^ 

coiiimon  fenfe,  208. 
Jufltiica.t:  on  by,  Fa  th» '  proper  -deifin' t'  on  of  £ 

it,  255,  z 50— conditions  of  juftification, 

257 — conieqiicaceaof  it,,a62. 
^Kan:,  forofi  account  of,  and  the  nature  of< 

his  philofophy,  488        < 
King  of  Cai:dy«  defer  ption  of  his  terntorf,f 

120.  ,  '         , 

King  of  Portiigal,  account  of  the -attempt 

on  his  life  in  17  50,  475.  ;- 

Lamb  th  articles  qqoted,  a57. 
L  nguage,  the  ancient  Knglifh,  as.ufedby 
.  Chaucer,  vAt  difficult  to  be  underHood, 

341- 
Latin  ar^d  Gr<  ek  term  nations,  critical  r«-, 

mark^  on  the  r  pronunciation,  183.  . 
Law  0f  honour,  the  modern  denned,  206. 
Laws,  curious,  rel  tive  to  matrimony  at  the 

Cape  of  G.JO  I  Hope*,  64. 
Liberty,  in  whatcafeit  may  be  inferior  to* 

flavery,  450. 
Lit  rature,  Aullriau,  ajECuuntof,  iO-*fee  slfo 

Germans.  . 

Literature  of  France,  its  early  flate,  and  ori- 
gin of  the  Gens  de  Lettres,  449.      / 
Living,  fketch  of  the  flyle  of,  m  £ngl  .nd«' 

diiniig  the  13th  century,  240. 
Locke,  Mr.  his  obfefv^jtions  on  the  intole- 
•     rant  fp  rit  of*Pv,pery,  329. 
London,  remarks  on  its  progreffive  emlai^gc- 

ment,  470.  ' 

Louis  XVill.  ^is  expulfioa  from  Venice  d»» 

mandcd  by  the  Direftory  iii  17J>6,  190. 
Malay  flaves,  their  character,  05. 
Manners  and  drefs,  r.majiu  on  thofe  of 

people' of  fafhion,  211.  ^ 

Mannucci,  the  three,  of  Venice,  (celebrated 

printers,)  account  of,  and  their  wori^s, 

460-465. 

Marcion  and  h  s  followers,  their  wilful  eor« 
ruption  ot  the  New  Teitament,  134. 

Marriage,  preligiiinaries  to,  amongfl  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  64. 

May-duy,  ;  ccount  ot  that  aBcleiit  ceremo- 
nial, 238. 

Methodifm,  caufes  of  its  incr#afe,  ]  56. 

Mexhndifls,  their  manner  of  argiiing  oa 
icriptutal  topics,  155.  ' 

M;chaelis*s  Xmrofiu^Qn  to  the  New  Tefta*, 

ment^ 
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MM<H«te»  WMOim  rtmeum^*  on    tbit 

event,  4S0-«-t9<hMi6ryj  44*1 
MiMfliM  tKie'dttiicDofr  »ii»<  invcftcd^iir 

Lords,  Commons,  or  pcopte,  29#i 
Jil>M:^ii«llU)iaficNipa^t  reiiiiirteon«  1041 
M<btt0i«riyv  on«  tHttt  of 3  Ofi«k>i  and'  ll^nlh . 

Monthly  RcYicwets»  fxam«na|km  of*tfi«Jr 

Man,  414.. 

on,  80S. 
)ftb^  Mt9t  cettUirtAftt  hertconfe^Hefitial. 

M'-untain^,  mi^w  thcf^FV  of;  4e&i 
AirHtMi  nttmbefi»f,4eommitt«d  i»  Pkm 'm' 

ten  m'^nths,  283. 
Mbfic,  'd*^gkw»ftn*]>rf>pHwie,  it^great uti* 

itty  Bn4    iitiquity  in  England,  S98^^re- 
'ift«i«1«|i»n*tliat^ol  tH«aticien»,  ibid. 
Kattons,  on  the  obfcnrfty  of  their  ancient 

biftory,  and  the-paftiaUt^r  ofits  in^eftiga- 

tor»,  455. 
|9liv1gribn  a^i  ftrioos-  cottfe<toecfeei  oF  its 

fufpenHon,  02. 
llttifOb'fBrvcr,  r^fiHittion  of  his  tbf^Hfry, 

87— W»  atqtMiint^nce  difownecf  by  Mr, 

iMdinf^en',  ib.— -hisai?4Mr<rtotheeh8trger 

.IJew  Tciflament,  <tria«iire»  oa  Mkliadts's 
*Ibfrod«i^fif>n'to>t-,   i»r.  • 

■ ,  why  eipof^  to«iile  moft 
vrilfbl  cornil>t^>AS;  '190'. 

on  thr  ftyk  of  dtflTerent 


iteHfeiw  6P,  ij<V-6n  the  wrioii^  Greek 
m  nufcriprs  of,  1^7. 
I^WrTpapcrtf,    Bn-Kn**,   tf  tempt   m."4c   by 

Buot.aparte'»ag»iitst&brbettieii  ownm, 
wo. 

Nobleman:  lawMle  exertiom  of  one,   in 

JintJfwit  of  the  ti  t  fo*.  icty,  and  |?>jeit  con^ 

fequences,  lOi^. 
fJiflv,  on  the  proper  oft  of  that  adverb,  47*. 
Ovc»*ioii,  Mir  rfftartfOB  of  hi^  ftr.£luns  on 

Mr.  D  ubeny,  \f$. 
OjcfHrd*  immeM?  number  of  fcholais  at  that 

Uniyeaity  in  th?  T3tb  eentury,  aitd  caurc 

of  ihe?rd  cfeaffe,  »3i^. 
fih\$  Royal  aceoitnt  o%  5o. 
I^apifts,  IriHi,  redcfltons  on  their  pfinetpleSi 

viewt  a.'dcondnft    42e*43d. 
Pj^triottim,  new  way  e(f  aceonnting  for  it, 

405. 
^Feace.  an  {he  viohtt)on  of  the  1a<l,  by  Bno- 

r^aparte^  8j. 
F^arl  f^Aieries,  procefs  of  diving  at,  dtfcrir 

be^,  114, 
l^arhi,   method  of  extra^ing  them  froM 
.    oyftcrs,  nfl  y^  * 

|*ea^antfy  of  France,  their  ft^ic  at  pretent 

better  tha    beTor^  the  revolution  c^ntcR- 

|M*>  i^i  *7*  . 


between,  460. 
PtoiazyiiJMt'^S'OMhe^iO^  I(9r 

Periiat  obfervfttioii8jQfA:t1)Cjp0gatiifOiui||«» 
^    liiMinu  Q$  thttfonatry,  re^. 
Pciaro,  a  fenator  of  Venice,  hia  co»dH^^ia«t 

t)ae>ap|nroacb]ufftbofRrcfwlifiarf:;a«  iMt>. 
FtnlaGBpibyv  OaaaBa0>  ciai9tt»/p0iMin«Mtoi^^ 

418. 
fht^.  flbgpltt  ciiJrfeQf/tte  (MBrdmPi  .3^(64 , 
Plays,  at  ich^^  Or«  B««oW}»*opimcwi,of 

tliairrinMBonl  tcAdency^  80.»  < 
IVliyci%  high  opinion  of,  aftdfenU^m.^^ 

their  qualifications  by  one  of.  tbcjjf.  fMii* 

viltdged^mttnibcn,  »it» 
PoBTRT-*>MiLtiida>  tbo  ladjt  of  .thffiMiWH^y 

46*-4l}siiriu«i,  ibi(l.--Sonnct  to-  th(i^,  aur^ 

thor.oithe  RbalLiies  of  ^iiLitude»  by-Mr* 
-  Bdwheia  aoo-^-fipigmms  on  GaUi^^aiNl} 

the  Correfpbndfiig  Society,  431a— on  nu>> 

def»drMnasi<  valuable  abtei)QQ^jin(i  A^0«>; 

nttpaitc,  4ft9; 
Polygamy,    fk^lar  fpeoroi,  of:  in  Tibet. . 

107., 
Popery,  caufes  of  its  prefcnt  incrc^fe>.  ^1% 

»'■  ■  ■  ,  Mfv  LocW.sobfeRvations.  oaita  ia« 

tolersAtifpirii,  330. 
Ropilb  prtol)a^  aCi:ouni:  of  en  roMties  o^oir; 

mifltedi  b7»difiereikt  fot^ignArsiU'tdeii  their 

inflUUBOCfl^  3tra« 
Population  of  the  g^bo^  coiv}oAltfeft  on  the 

gpoA.  amount  oHt,  1.6  h* 
Ponalis,  Cttizen,  fomo  account  ofihim,  994* 
Pmyor-,  dmAyitiaoKtiaetit  to  in-  {xivetQ  fi^^ 

milies.  158- 
Pr«a9horBrAiAiiDBablff,  aeeount  oi^   Mt. 
Pttce^  I^r,  bis  eulogiun  oft  tbo  Faem^  re- 

*  volution,  ass. 
PlPonuoci^OTon.  of  Oaeek  andr  Latiiiy  cntinl 

obforvationa  on^  nx 
RagmnW  Abb^  de,  fomo  aceouaib  9^  wvi 

his  worl(s,  453.  ' 

Redef  :alt,  Lor^  proofs  of.  thai  hjgbi  ^ftocoi 

ii^  wbuch  h«  wets  held  bji  iM.  Ui^  fSitlM* 

lies,  819-  ^ 

Reformer^  (i^ligiaQs)  tbfir<  oharaBfc^  bQi 

Mr*  Daubeny,  178 — the  original  not  Gal* 

vinifts,  179  " 

Regenanuian,  ioterpKt»tion  of  thaiwd, 

recommended' t»  Metliy>dift»,  130*    > 
Ret  gion,  ftate  of,  in  France,  '284. 
Rkone,  ttr  anagnifimnce,  as  drf.ijbe^  b) 

Bourrit,  19. 
Rrhaid  H.  coiije£^ur(»  on  hia  ma>dHCy  aii4 

defence  of  hi&  elia<aj6ter,  347. 
Robberies^   amcutat  (A  ^n    tar's,  in   leu 

mon^s,  283.  ^ 

Romi^nee,  plan  ad  ifeatorea  of  that,  of  tb« 

J3th  ccntu  y,  233. 
Romifh  ralig  «n,  policy  of  ita  addrcfii  l»  «tM^ 

fenfes,  284. 
Rvhnken,  David,  biqgfBphicat  kccomt  e^ 

479. 
Rumford,  Coon',  his  houihold  arrangement 

defsrib?d>  471.  - 
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Sabbfithy  flriftar«8  On  its  observance  ainongft 

perfoQs  of  hXhlon,  3 1 1 . 
Sacrament,  ptopri^  of,  frequent  inTitationt 

tSrkcive  it/9'i) 
Sacnmaenk'of  cDQfeffion/  the  Rocfii^;  ^greil^ 

utility  of  that  ccrcmpnj,  337. 
Scenery,  pifturefque,  its  iropreifiom  lipon 

poets  and  painters,  400. 
Schamanifm,  iketches  pf  that  religion.  1^3. 
Schlfm,  i^s  helnoiifnils'expbftld;  S&Y, 
SdytHians,  acCouht  of  their  early  conqote^, 

109.  . .  .4. 

Senfation  and  Perception,  on  the  diftin6iion  ^ 

between,  465'. 
Schfi'bn,  not  to  be  p^iF^rrdd  to'  prayfets'  |n' 
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